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4.RT  I.  Speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  William  WindTmm,  m me 
House  of  Commons,  May  26, 1809,  on  Mr.  Curiuen’s  B ll,  ‘ for 
‘ better  securing  the  Independence  and  Purity  of  Par  liament 
‘ by  preventing  the  procuring  or  obtaining  of  Seats  by  corrupt 
‘ Practices.’  8vo.  pp.  43,  London,  1810. 


WE  do  not  often  detain  our  readers  with  an  examination  of 
speeches  delivered  in  Parliament ; as,  even  whe<  e there 
seems  ground  to  rely  on  their  authenticity,  the  occasional,  the 
popular,  and  the  controversial  tone  which  they  naturally  assume, 
seems  to  render  them  unfit  vehicles  for  general  and  comprehen- 
sive discussion,  and  even  unfair  exponents  of  the  genuine  senti- 
ments of  their  authors.  There  are  various  considerations,  how- 
ever, which  induce  us  to  make  an  exception  of  the  little  tract 
now  before  us. 

The  subject  is  the  great  and  perpetually  interesting  one  of 
Reform — in  the  broadest  and  most  eomprehensive  sense  wh  ch 
that  term  can  politically  bear  : — Not  parliamentary  reform  on'y, 
— but  every  species  of  change,  innovation  or  attempt  at  improve- 
ment, in  our  political  system,  that  can  be  brought  about  inten- 
tionally, and  by  legislative  authority.  It  is  nothing  less  than  fhe 
general  policy  of  all  such  attempts,  that  is  discussed  in  the  wo  k 
before  us  ; — and  diseussed,  not  upon  the  narrow  ground  of  the 
bill  immediately  in  question,  or  of  any  limited  or  temporary  con- 
sideration whatever, — but  upon  general,  and  often  even  on  abw 
straet  principles  of  moral  and  political  science. 

Such  are  the  attractions  of  the  subject ; — and,  second  only  to 
them,  are  those  which  are  held  out  by  the  name  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  author.  The  little  piece  before  us,  is  not  only  the 
work  of  one  of  the  finest  geniuses,  and  most  honourable  men 
that  the  world  ever  saw,  but  it  is  almost  the  latest  memorial  by 
voE,  xvrt,  NO.  34.  33 
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which  his  splendid  talents  and  manly  virtues  have  left  themselves 
to  be  remembered.  The  age  which  has  witnessed  the  eclipse  of 
the  ancient  splendour  and  independence  of  Europe,  seems  also  to 
be  that  in  wdiich  the  Heroic  Race  of  England  is  doomed  to  be- 
come  extinct  and  to  perish.  The  mighty  minds  of  Burke  and  Fox, 
and  Pitt  and  Nelson,  have  been  withdrawn,  in  our  own  times, 
from  the  degraded  scene  of  our  affairs  ; and  almost  the  last  star 
in  that  great  constellation  set  at  the  death  of  Mr.  Windham  ; — a 
death  which  has  deprived  his  country  of  its  most  perfect  model 
of  a Gentleman,  and  left  friends  and  enemies  to  deplore  that  ge- 
nerous and  romantic  gallantry  of  feeling,  which  gave  a certain 
chivalrous  elevation  to  all  his  views  and  actions  ; — those  beautiful 
accomplishments  which  embelllehed  the  whole  society  in  which 
he  lived, — ^that  line  and  graceful  wit,  which  fascinated  those  who 
were  most  adverse  to  his  principles,  and  bound,  as  with  a spell, 
the  very  men  who  were  most  aware  of  its  seductions, — that  high- 
tempered  honour  and  unsullied  purity  which  were  never  question- 
ed even  by  the  calumniating  zealots  of  reform,  and  emerged  un- 
spotted even  from  their  monstrous  alliance  with  the  creatures  of 
corruption.  A better  opportunity,  we  hope,  will  soon  arise,  for 
attempting  to  delineate  the  intellectual  character  of  this  extraor- 
dinary person.  But  it  is  not  without  its  use,  even  at  present, 
to  dwell  a little  upon  some  of  its  most  singular  features  ; — on 
the  strange  opposition  which  seemed  occasionally  to  subsist  be- 
tw  een  his  genius  and  his  opinions — his  principles  and  his  preju- 
dices. It  is  an  act,  indeed,  of  essential  justice  to  the  public,  to 
endeavour  to  counteract  any  errors  that  may  have  been  spread  a- 
broad  under  the  sanction  of  that  respected  name  ; — to  prescribe 
bounds  to  an  admiration,  which  can  only  be  earned  to  excess 
when  it  confounds  his  character  and  his  accomplishments  with  his 
tenets  ; — and,  above  all,  to  unmask  the  mean  arts  of  those  priests 
of  corruption,  who  would  trick  out  their  idol  in  his  mantle,  and 
shield  themselves  behind  the  authority  of  one,  who  was  not  their 
bitterest  enemy  only  because  he  could  not  be  persuaded  to  believe 
in  their  iniquities, — who,  of  all  the  men  that  ever  lived  in  the 
World  of  politics,  view^ed  public  profligacy,  and  every  sort  of 
baseness,  with  the  greatest  loathing  and  abhorrence. 

Such  are  the  grounds  on  which  we  venture  to  discuss  the  tract 
now  before  us  ; containing,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  from 
internal  evidence,  as  well  as  from  the  various  accounts  that  have 
reached  ns,  a very  accurate  report  of  one  of  Mr.  Windham’s 
latest  and  most  celebrated  speeches.  Indeed,  we  apprehend, 
there  eannot  be  any  doubt  that  he  corrected  it,  or,  in  other 
words,  wrote  it  almost  entirely  himself,  from  recent  recollection, 
assisted  by  the  very  scanty  notes  of  the  newspaper  reporters  ; — a 
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circumstance  most  fortunate  in  every  respect, — both  because  we 
have  thereby  obtained  an  authentie  specimen  of  the  oratory  of  so 
great  a speaker,  on  a subject  every  way  worthy  of  his  powers, — 
and  because  we  are  likewise  furnished  with  a full  statement,  in 
the  words  chosen  by  himself,  of  the  arguments  which  the  most 
powerful  enemy  of  reform  could  urge  against  it,  in  the  most  ge« 
neral  form  of  that  important  question. 

Although  it  is  by  no  means  our  intention  to  discuss  at  large 
the  bill  of  Mr,  Curwen,  it  is  yet  necessary,  in  order  to  under- 
stand this  speech,  that  we  should  give  some  little  account  of  the 
origin  and  destiny  of  that  celebrated  measure.  The  sale  of  seats 
in  Parliament,  which  had  long  been  a matter  of  universal  noto- 
riety,— which  Mr.  Pitt,  in  the  reforming  peinod  of  his  life,  had 
denounced,  both  in  speeches  and  resolutions,  in  the  most  unmea- 
sured terms, — which  petitions,  from  all  parts  of  the  empire,  had 
compared  to  the  ordinary  transactions  of  traffic,— had  been  forced 
upon  public  observation,  in  a more  specific  form,  in  the  course  of 
some  discussions  in  the  House  of  Commons  during  the  session 
before  the  last ; for  it  was  then  distinctly  admitted  and  avowed, 
by  different  parliamentary  leaders,  and  by  persons  actually  in  the 
highest  offices,  as  well  as  by  others  who  had  formerly  filled  them. 
Two  cabinet  ministers  w'ere  indeed  proved  to  have  engaged  in 
some  bargains  of  this  description  ; and  neither  they  nor  their 
friends  made  any  attempts  to  deny  the  charge.  The  matter  was 
treated  as  if  they  had  been  accused  of  occasionally  drinking  to 
excess,  or  of  using  certain  profane  expletives  in  their  conversa- 
tion,— acts,  in  themselves,  no  doubt  reprehensible,  and  one  oi 
them  even  forbidden  by  the  Divine  law,  as  well  as  punishable  by 
our  own  ; but  yet,  so  commonly  practised  by  persons  of  a certain 
rank,  and  generally  supposed  to  be  so  indifferent  to  the  public 
w'clfare,  that  few  men,  when  accused  of  them,  W’ould  think  it 
necessary  to  make  any  defence.  The  individuals  in  question, 
therefore,  contented  themselves  with  saying  nothing  ; and  the 
House  of  Commons,  without  exactly  countenancing  the  prac- 
tices, and  indeed  expressing,  though  very  gently,  a verbal  and 
decent  disapprobation,  determined,  by  its  vote,  that  no  one  could 
be  punished,  or  even  formally  censured,  for  what  every' body  knew' 
was  constantly  going  on, — and  all  w ho  had  the  means,  or  the  oc- 
casion, were  understood  to  have  practised. 

This  decision,  however,  gave  offence  to  a great  many  persons  of 
sound  constitutional  views  ; and  w'hile  they  regretted  that  such  an 
apparent  sanction  should  have  been  extended  to  acts  highly  im- 
proper in  themselves, — and  not  the  less  dangeroiis  for  being  so 
universal, — they  considered  the  danger  to  be  materially  increased, 
by  the  open  and  undisguised  shape  which  it  now  assumed, — and 
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thought  it  clear,  that  the  acts  became  infinitely  more  pernicious, 
when  thus  avowed  and  defended.  Some  legislative  provision, there- 
fo.  e,  they  imagined,  was  called  for,  in  order  at  once  to  declare  the 
criminality  of  proceedings,  upon  the  precise  character  of  which, the 
recent  decision  had  thrown,  or  seemed  to  throw,  so  much  doubt ; 
and  to  protect,  or  restore,  the  purity  of  our  representation,  in  so 
far  as  it  was  impaired  by  transactions  of  that  nature.  Mr.  Cur- 
wen’s  bill,  accordingly,  was  introduced  with  these  views,  and 
met,  at  first,  with  the  general  support  of  the  persons  alluded  to ; 
for  it  went  directly  to  the  evil  complained  of,  prohibiting  the  pur- 
chase and  sale  of  seats  under  severe  penalties  ; — rendering  it  no 
easy  matter  to  elude  the  prohibition  ; — and  superadding  the  oath 
of  the  representative,  with  respect  to  the  mode  of  his  introduc- 
tion into  Parliament, — accompanied  by  the  usual  guards  against 
perjury. 

The  ministers  perceived  the  general  favour  w'hich  this  bill  was 
gaining ; and  were  likewise,  it  may  be  presumed,  alarmed,  in  no 
small  degree,  by  the  manly  and  constitutional  language  which  the 
occasion  called  forth  from  the  speaker.  It  was  difficult,  however, 
directly  to  justify  the  practice  in  question,  when  actually  brought 
into  discussion  ; and  as  it  was  by  no  means  their  intention  seri- 
ously to  declare  war  against  it,  they  seem  to  have  thought  it  the 
most  skilful  policy  merely  not  to  defend,  or,  at  the  utmost,  to 
* hint  a blame,’ — to  discountenance,  or  rather  to  show  that  Par- 
liament did  not  countenance,  the  sale  of  seats, — to  leave  the  mat- 
ter, in  short,  as  if  no  one  had  brought  it  forward, — to  do  away 
the  unpleasant  recollections  of  the  Session,  as  connected  with  this 
subject,  and,  by  a kind  of  act  of  oblivion,  to  restore  things  to 
the  state  in  which  they  would  have  remained,  had  the  question 
never  been  agitated,  and  the  conduct  of  the  two  ministers,  much 
as  it  might  have  been  known,  had  never  been  formally  mention- 
ed. Upon  this  principle,  accordingly,  those  experienced  tacti- 
cians proceeded.  They  yielded,  at  first,  to  the  sense  of  the 
House  and  of  the  country,  and  allowed  Mr.  Curwen’s  bill  to 
proceed.  But  they  did  more  they  took  rather  too  kind  a part 
in  its  progress,  and  altered  it  so  completely  by  ^ amendments,^  that 
it  was  absolutely  changed  at  nursing  ; and  all  men  marvelled  how 
the  real  parent  continued  to  own  it.  Indeed,  it  was  so  very  a 
changeling,  that  he  could  not  find  a feature  whereby  to  recog- 
nize it  ; and  there  were  not  wanting  those  who  observed,  that  he 
seemed  so  resolved  to  have  a bill  of  some  kind,  as  not  to  be  very 
anxious  what  it  was  like,— just  as  ancient  husbands,  who  long  for 
heirs,  are  oftentimes  not  very  curious  in  ascertaining  the  pedi- 
gree of  their  children.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  bill,  as  amended, 
was  opposed  by  almost  all  its  original  supporters, — and  pushed 
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through  by  Mr.  Curwen,  with  the  strenuous  assistance  of  its  fos- 
terfathers  of  the  treasury. 

On  the  merits  of  this  law,  as  it  finally  stood,  it  is  not  our  in- 
tention to  make  any  general  observation  ; but  there  is  one  objec- 
tion, which  enters  too  deeply  into  the  principle  of  all  such  prohibi- 
tox-y  enactments,  not  to  be  entitled  to  some  share  of  our  attention, 
even  in  a general  argumentative  discussioix ; and  this  is,  that, 
unless  very  cautiously  framed,  they  run  the  risk  of  aggi'avating, 
instead  of  removing,  the  disorder,  and  making  the  King’s  mini- 
sters the  sole  agents  of  corruption,  and  the  coui*t  party  the  sole 
gainers  by  it, — instead  of  add.ng  strength  to  the  country,  by  put- 
ting down  corruption  altogether.  To  perceive  the  extent  of  this 
hazard,  it  is  only  necessary  to  consider  a little  how  the  fact  stands. 
At  pre.sent,  seats  are  exchanged  for  various  equivalents  ; — some 
for  money,  others  for  prefei’ment,  others  for  titles.  Take  away 
the  currency  of  money  ixi  this  market,  and  the  scats  must  either 
be  given  away  for  nothing,  or  be  exchanged  for  the  of/icr  equiva- 
lents— places,  honours,  &c.  ; and,  as  thcac  are  all  in  the  hands 
of  the  ministers,  to  the  ministei’s  must  alt  the  seats  be  sold,w'hich 
shall  not  be  given  away  out  of  mere  love  and  favour.  ISor  is  it 
possible  to  prevent  this  traffic  ; for  it  will  be  forced,  by  the  oper 
ation  of  the  law  it-clf,  into  a shape  that  must  elude  all  the  laws 
in  the  statute-book.  A nobleman,  having  the  disposal  of  a bo 
rough,  can  no  longer  either  give  his  scats  to  rich  men  of  inde- 
pendent principles,  who  pay  a price,  or  to  the  treasury  for  a cer- 
tain stipulated  reward  in  jobs,  titles,  or  places  ; but  he  can  always 
put  in  creatures  of  the  court,  or  creatures  of  his  own,  who  will 
vote  as  the  minister  directs  ; and  the  minister,  having  his  eyes 
and  ears  about  him,  must  perceive  how  much  he  owes  this  noble 
friend  ; so  that  he  will  probably  give  him  what  he  asks,  or  rather 
a part  of  w hat  he  is  ahvays  asking  ; and,  if  he  docs  not,  a signi- 
ficant hint  may  refresh  his  memory.  No  statute  can  reach  such 
an  understanding  ; and  thus  the  rigorous  prevention  of  sale  will 
only  throw  so  many  more  votes  into  the  hands  of  government. 
A few  seats,  hitherto  sold  to  opposition  members,  may  be  given 
to  the  same  pei’sons  for  nothing  ; but,  whoever  used  to  derive  a 
iTvcnuc  from  this  traffic,  which  he  cannot,  or  will  not,  be  con- 
tent to  sacrifice,  must  either  go  to  the  treasury  with  his  wares,, 
or,  if  he  is  too  independent  to  do  such  a thing,  he  must  dispose 
of  his  borough-interest,  (which,  arising  from  property,  must  be 
saleable,  in  spite  of  any  law  that  can  be  made  touching  elections,) 
and  the  purchaser  will  then  drive  the  bargain  with  government.  In 
short,  government  will  be  the  only  merchant,  none  other  havings 
any  of  the  coin  which  goes  in  this  market ; and,  of  course,  it  will 
enjoy  a monopoly. 
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We  confess,  that  this  view  of  the  subject  appears  to  deserve 
great  attention.  Indeed,  we  are  not  aware  how  the  original  mea- 
sure can  be  defended  against  such  an  argument.  It  was  repeat- 
edly urged,  and  with  much  ability,  even  when  the  bill  had  re- 
ceived so  many  alterations  that  its  inefficacy  was  more  to  be  ap- 
prehended  than  any  mischief  it  could  create  ; and  a motion  was 
archly  made,  and  even  pressed  to  a division,  for  altering  the  title 
of  the  act,  and  calling  it  ‘ An  act  for  the  better  securing  the 
power  of  the  Crown  in  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament, 
by  vesting  in  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  his  Majesty’s  Trea- 
sury the  monopoly  of  seats  in  the  said  House,’  Nor  w^ere 
the  worthy  persons,  who  introduced  the  bill,  insensible  to 
the  force  of  such  considerations.  They  admitted  the  mea- 
sure to  be  exceptionable,  if  it  w^as  to  stand  single ; but  they  of- 
fered it  as  part  of  a system  of  laws  for  restoring  the  purity 
of  elections  : and  having,  in  the  first  instance,  prohibited  the 
sale  of  seats  by  borough-patrons,  they  proposed  afterwards  to 
take  steps  for  more  effectually  preventing  the  sale  of  votes  at  elec- 
tions, and  even  to  limit  the  numbers  of  rotten  boroughs,  by  a ge- 
neral parliamentary  reform.  To  us,  we  wall  own,  such  an  ex- 
planation is  by  no  means  a satisfactory  answer.  For  we  desire  to 
see  the  Parliament  reformed,  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  that  a barrier 
may  be  raised  against  the  overgrown  power  of  the  Crown  ; and, 
to  begin  a set  of  measures  leading  to  such  a reform,  with  one 
which  goes  directly  to  increase  the  powder  of  the  Crown,  seems 
to  us  altogether  absurd  and  preposterous.  Nay,  though  it  may 
be  intended  to  follow  it  up  with  other  measures  of  an  opposite 
complexion,  still  the  evil  done  by  the  first  step  is  certain,  while 
the  remedy  may  never  be  administered.  The  measure  for  in- 
creasing the  power  of  the  Crown  is  sure  to  be  carried, — the  sub- 
sequent plans  are  very  likely  to  be  rejected  ; so  that  the  reformer 
will  most  probably  find  himself  caught  in  a trap,  as  it  w'ere,  in 
rather  a whimsical  situation  ; and  not  the  less  whimsical,  that  the 
trap  had  been  of  his  own  making,  though  his  enemies  may  have 
helped  him  to  lay  the  bait. 

Such  seems  to  have  been  the  more  rational  view  of  the  mea- 
sure introduced  by  Mr.  Curwen,  and  new  modelled,  in  an  unpre- 
cedented manner,  by  the  King’s  ministers.  But  it  w^as  by  no  means 
upon  grounds  like  this,  that  Mr.  Windham,  its  most  powerful  an- 
tagonist in  all  its  stages,  opposed  it.  He  boldly  denied  the  whole 
assumptions,  whether  in  point  of  fact  or  of  principle,  on  which 
its  advocates  proceeded.  Without  stopping  for  a moment  to  in- 
quire, whether  the  bill  would  augment  or  restrain  the  power  of 
the  Crown, — without  throwing  away  one  thought  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  its  efficacy  or  futility, — he  denied  that  its  objects  were  jus- 
tifiable,— maintained,  that  the  practices  which  it  stmek  at,  were 
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neither  criminal  nor  improper, — and  then  urged  his  general  and 
unqualified  objections  against  every  thing  which  related  to  par* 
liamentary  reform.  To  him,  it  would  have  been  no  reason  for 
rejecting  the  bill,  to  show  that  it  was  nugatory ; for  the  more 
wide  it  went  of  its  mark,  it  was  in  his  eyes  the  more  harmless. 
Neither  was  it  any  argument  in  its  favour,  to  prove  that  seats 
were  sold  ‘ like  stalls  in  a cattle -market,’  to  use  the  language  of 
the  reformers  ; for  he  held,  that  there  was  no  earthly  reason  why 
they  should  not.  Nor,  in  arguing  whether  they  ought  or  ougW; 
not  to  be  so  disposed  of,  would  he  listen  to  such  topics  as  we 
have  been  touching,  and  weigh  the  effects  of  that  traffic  upon  the 
independence  of  l*arliament ; for  he  could  see  nothing  corrupt  in 
such  bargains.  He  found  no  reason  for  excluding  public  trusts 
in  general  from  the  market.  Men  might  discharge  the  duties  of 
them,  after  obtaining  them  by  purchase,  as  faithfully,  if  not  quite 
so  ably,  as  if  they  took  them  by  a higher  title  ; and  at  any  rate 
other  trusts,  of  as  pure  a nature  as  that  of  popular  representation, 
being  notoriously  matter  of  commerce,  he  could  not  discover  any 
pretence  for  drawing  the  line  here.  The  patronage  of  seats,  being 
an  influence  arising  from  property,  he  was  for  allowing  it  to  be  dis- 
posed of  like  the  other  fruits  of  property ; and  then  came  the  sweep- 
ing argument,  that  the  constitution  is  good  enough — the  House  of 
Commons  sufficiently  well  adapted  to  its  objects  ; and  that,  as 
there  is  little  or  no  temptation  to  change  its  structure,  so,  there  is 
a positive  risk  in  seeking  unknown  results,  by  trying  new  experi- 
ments  upon  it.  Such  were  the  grounds  on  which  Mr.  Wind- 
ham, in  perfect  consistency,  it  must  be  admitted,  with  his  whole 
political  creed,  opposed  the  measure  in  question  ; and  such,  in  a 
few  words,  is  the  substance  of  the  speech  with  which  we  are  a- 
bout  to  make  our  readers  more  minutely  acquainted.  Even  from 
the  preceding  short  summary  of  the  topics  which  it  embraces 
may  be  perceived  how  distinctly  this  speech  is  marked  with  his 
characteristic  frankness  and  boldness, — his  fair,  open  dealing  to- 
wards his  adversaries, — and  his  utter  contempt  of  consequences, 
and,  among  others,  of  the  dangers  of  misrepresentation, — his 
carelessness  about  popular  opinion,  or  rather  his  distrust,  and  e- 
ven  dislike  of  popularity. 

Mr.  Windham  sets  out  with  declaring  his  very  decided  opinion, 
that  the  law  in  question  ‘ is  a measure  ill-timed,  injudicious, 

* founded  upon  false  views,  false  facts,  and  false  assumptions  ; cal- 
‘ ciliated  to  produce  no  good  in  the  first  instance,  and  liable  and 
‘ likely  to  lead  to  the  most  serious  mischiefs  in  future.’  He 
then  sets  himself  about  examining  the  fundamental  assumption 
upon  which  it  rests,  that  the  transactions  meant  to  be  prohibited 
are  in  themselves  corrupt  ; and  he  says,  ‘ Let  us  open  the  plead- 
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‘ ings  * by  stating  the  case.’  But,  instead  of  doing  this,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  something  very  different.  We  puts  a case  ; and  one  so 
very  favourable,  that  it  proves  little  or  nothing  either  way.  He 
supposes  a most  respectable  person  to  have  acquired  great  influ- 
ence in  a borough  from  his  property,  his  connexions  there,  and 
the  money  which  he  has  spent  lawfully  and  honour  a:  fly, — as  in 
his  family  expenses, — in  purchases  of  land  yielding  a small  reve- 
nue,— in  contesting  or  securing  the  franchises  of  die  electors  ; 
and  he  imagines  this  gentleman  to  offer  the  minister  his  intiuence, 
at  the  next  election,  in  favour  of  a friend  of  that  government, 

‘ with  which  he  has  always  acted  in  and  out  of  oihee,’  because 
he  has  ‘ believed  them,  in  his  conscience,’  the  fittest  of  ministers. 
He  wants  nothing  for  himself ; but  it  is  fair  that  he  should  re- 
ceive a certain  sum  ‘ towards  replacing,  in  part,’  the  heavy  ex- 
penses to  which  he  has  been  put  in  the  fair  and  lawful  ways  above 
described.  The  minister,  again,  has,  most  fortunately,  a young 
friend,  ‘ a man  of  most  extraordinary  promise,  with  his  u hole 
‘ m.md  turned  to  public  business,  and  likely  to  become,  in  time, 

‘ one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  and  supports  of  the  country.’  As 
such,  he  proposes  him  to  the  borough  patron  ; and  ventures  to  en- 
gage, that  the  young  man’s  father  will  cheerfully  ‘advance  the  sum’ 
required.  ‘ All  this,’  says  Mr.  Windham,  ‘ 1 am  taught  to  un- 
‘ derstand,  is  grossly  corrupt,  much  in  the  same  way  as  any  act 
‘ of  peculation  or  embezzlement’  And  he  then  tries  to  find 
with  w'hich  of  the  three  parties  the  corrupt  or  criminal  intention 
rests,  whether  with  the  minister,  the  seller,  or  the  buyer.  ith 
the  first,  however,  no  blame  can  lye,  except  in  as  far  as  the  o- 
thers  are  guilty.  He  only  acts  as  the  go  between,  and  bnngs 
them  together.  He  can  only  be  criminal,  in  so  far  as  they  meet 
for  some  improper  purpose  ; he  therefore  asks  wherein  their  guilt 
consists  ? 

Now,  we  do  think  that  he  has  put  his  case — with  great  skill  no 
doubt,  but  with  the  skill  of  an  advocate.  He  has  chosen  it  so, 
and  thrown  in  such  a crowd  of  circumstances — some  essentially 
varying  it  from  the  case  in  hand,  all  of  them  tending  to  mislead 
us  in  favour  of  the  transaction — that  it  is  pretty  clear  we  cannot 
safely  decide  the  question  on  his  showing.  He  has  taken  an  in- 
stance which  may  happen  once  in  a hundred  times  ; and  the  o- 
ther  ninety  and  nine  may  be  so  very  bad,  as  to  justify  a general 
inference  as  to  the  class  to  which  the  whole  hundred  belong, 
and,  of  consequence,  so  very  bad  as  to  call  for  a general  pro- 

* Where  a technical  allusion  is  intended,  the  speaker  or  writer  should 
be  somewhat  more  accurate.  ‘ Opening  the  pleadings/  is  certainly 
like  any  thing  rather  than  stating  the  case. 
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hibition,  without  considering  this  one  rare  instance,  or  making 
any  exception  in  its  favour.  With  but  a very  small  share  of 
the  ingenuity  that  distinguished  that  superior  person,  cases  might 
be  put  so  plausibly,  as  to  shake  the  very  foundations  of  morality, 
and  undermine  the  whole  system  of  positive  law,  provided  only 
that  we  agree  to  take  those  cases  for  the  whole  scafi'olding,  as  it 
were,  of  our  reasonings,  and  not  go  beyond  their  limits.  Let 
us  try. 

A candidate  meets  one  of  his  electors,  who  tells  him  that 
their  political  opinions  coincide  ; that  he  believes  him,  in  his 
conscience,  to  be  the  fittest  man  in  the  world  to  represent  the 
borough ; that  he  is  therefore  ready  to  give  his  voice  for  him. 
But,  really,  he  has  paid  a high  price  for  the  house  which  gives 
him  a vote  ; the  expenses  of  repairs  are  heavy  ; and  he  has,  at 
the  moment,  no  less  than  three  lawsuits  arising  out  of  the  pur- 
chase ; and  so,  towards  in  part  replacing  the  sums  thus  e.xpend- 
ed,  he  requests  the  worthy  candidate  will  assist  him  with  so  ma- 
ny pounds ; to  which  he  accedes.  All  this  sounds  very  inno- 
cent ; yet  it  is  an  act  of  Bribery,  subjecting  both  parties  to  se- 
vere penalties,  and  justly  reprobated  by  right  thinking  men,  how- 
ever frequently  it  may  be  practised.  It  belongs  to  the  same  class 
with  another  and  more  ordinary  case,  which  every  man  of  ho- 
nour feels  to  be  a disgraceful  transaction,  viz.  the  open  sale  of  a 
vote  for  money  to  the  highest  bidder,  whatever  be  his  character, 
and  however  dangerous  his  principles  in  the  voter’s  eyes. 

There  is  scarcely  a crime,  indeed,  which  might  not  be  pal- 
liated by  the  invention  of  such  cases  as  we  have  been  consi- 
dering: but  the  moralist  and  the  legislator  can  look  only  to 
the  general  result,  and  to  the  majority  of  cases  ; and  censure 
and  punish,  not  only  the  most  offending  ones,  but  also  the 
stray  stork  which  chances  to  be  found  in  evil  company.  We 
must,  then,  in  the  outset,  recollect,  that  to  the  same  class  with 
the  case  put  by  ]\Ir.  Windham,  belongs  the  other  case  of  a 
base-born,  sordid  Jew',  devoid  of  all  principle  but  that  of  seek- 
ing his  own  gains,  who^  having  a somewhat  longer  head  than 
his  brethren,  as  he  has  acquired  a heavier  purse,  disdains  to  con- 
fine himself  to  the  petty  gains  of  usury,  or  of  clipping  and  sweat- 
ing the  currency  of  the  realm,  but  launches  out  into  wholesale 
borough  speculations,  and,  by  ev'ery  species  of  corruption  to 
which  money  drawn  from  the  lowest  sources  can  lead  the  way, 
obtains  an  influence  over  so  many  elections,  that  he  can,  by  sell- 
ing half  his  seats,  replace  his  cash  with  a handsome  profit,  and 
barter  the  rest  for  jobs,  contracts,  knighthood,  or  the  peerage  it- 
self. The  supporters  of  Mr.  Curwen’s  bill  had  evidently  as  good 
a right  to  suppose  such  a case,  as  their  adversaries  had  to  put  the 
one  more  creditable  to  human  nature.  We  much  fear,  the  fact 
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bore  them  belter  out ; but,  if  they  were  warranted  in  putting  it, 
there  is  an  end  of  the  argument ; and  as  all  men  must  desire  to 
see  so  vile  a practice,  and  one  so  hurtful  to  the  community,  ef- 
fectually checked,  the  only  possible  objection  to  the  bill  which  is 
framed  with  this  view,  must  be  found  in  some  such  argument 
as  we  have  formerly  stated,  to  prove  that  mischiefs  of  a still 
worse  nature  than  those  complained  of  would  arise  from  it,  and 
that,  until  other  reforms  shall  be  effected,  this  would  be  a change 
for  the  worse. 

Mr.  Windham  proceeds  to  defend  the  sale  of  public  trusts  ; 
and  this  he  does  by  instances.  He  mentions  the  seats  in  the 
parliaments  of  Paris,  where,  he  contends,  as  many  just  and  sound 
judgments  were  delivered,  and  as  ^eat  a number  of  the  best 
lawyers  formed,  as  in  the  courts  of  this  country,  filled  as  they  are 
with  judges  who  never  purchased  their  ermine.  The  church,  the 
army,  and  certain  law-offices  in  this  country,  are  quoted  with  a 
similar  view  : and  he  thus  continues — 

‘ We  have  still,  therefore,  to  look  for  the  ground  on  which  either 
the  buyer  or  the  seller,  in  such  a transaction  as  that  above  stated,  is 
to  be  represented  as  being  a man  morally  corrupt.  In  fact,  if  their 
proceeding  is  corrupt,  it  will  be  difficult,  or,  as  I should  say,  utterly 
impossible,  to  stop  there,  and  not  to  go  on  and  declare  corrupt  the 
very  influence  itself,  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  carry  into  effect 
this  corrupt  bargain.  If  the  buying  and  selling  be  corrupt,  it  can 
only  be  so  for  reasons,  which  will  make  it  corrupt  to  have  the  com- 
modity which  is  capable  of  being  so  bought  and  sold.  This  is  the 
true  seat  of  the  grievance,  as,  it  must  be  confessed  to  be,  the  true 
place  in  which  to  apply  the  remedy.  So  long  as  there  are  persons 
in  a situation  to  say,  I can  make  an  offer  of  a seat  in  Parliament, 
so  long  Avill  there  be  persons  to  treat  with  them  for  that  object,  and 
so  long  will  means  be  found,  for  commuting  in  some  way  or  other 
the  influence  so  possessed,  for  considerations  valuable  to  the  posses- 
sor. The  only  effectual  way  Avill  be  to  get  rid  of  the  influence  alto- 
gether. To  make  it  penal  for  any  one  to  have  such  goods  in  his 
possession.  This  the  honourable  mover  may  be  assured  is  the  use 
that  will  be  made  of  his  measure  (nay  it  is  the  just  and  legitimate 
use)  by  those,  Avho  do  not  scruple  now  to  oppose  it,  because  they 
like  to  argue  the  question  both  ways,  to  be  ready  for  either  event; 
and  may  think,  possibly,  that  more  is  to  be  gained  by  procuring  the 
rejection  of  it,  and  by  the  ground  thereby  laid  for  raising  a clamour 
against  Parliament,  than  they  can  hope  for  from  the  argument  and 
the  authority  which  it  will  furnish,  towards  subverting  the  greater 
part  of  the  influence,  which  property  is  now  allowed  to  retain. 

‘ I know  how  prompt  the  answer  to  this  will  be,  and  how  triumph- 
antly I shall  be  told,  that  no  two  things  can  be  more  remote  from 
each  other,  than  the  influence  of  property, — the  just,  wholesome, 
legitimate  influence  of  property,  and  the  sale  of  seats. — But  let 
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os  recollect  that  in  the  present  business,  we  are  arguing  through- 
out upon  firincifile.)  and  that  it  is  of  the  nature  of  firincifile^ 
to  unite  things  the  most  various  and  opposite  in  their  individual 
forms  and  circumstances.  It  is  not  a question,  how  far  things  may 
be  distinguished ; but  how  far  those,  which  are  naturally  distin- 
guished, may  be  assimilated  and  made  one.  Those  who  can  make 
no  distinction  between  an  offence  against  the  bribery  laws,  by  giv- 
ing money  to  a particular  voter,  and  the  sale  of  a seat,  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  distinguish  between  the  sale  of  a seat,  and  such  a 
use  of  influence  as  will  give  them  the  seat  to  sell. 

‘ I am  as  Avell  aware  as  another,  that  there  is  much  influence 
which,  though  ultimately  to  be  traced  to  property,  is  so  remote  from 
its  primary  source,  has  been  so  changed  in  the  gradations  which  it 
has  passed  through,  has  been  so  improved  by  successive  graftings, 
as  to  retain  little  or  nothing  of  its  original  character, — of  the  harsh- 
ness and  acerbity  of  the  parent  stock.  The  case  is  the  same  as  with 
that  passion  in  our  nature,  which,  though  too  gross  to  be  named,  is 
often  the  source  of  every  thing  most  delicate  and  sentimental ; which, 
as  the  poet  describes, 

through  some  certain  strainers  well  refill  d 

Is  gentle  love,  and  charms  all  woman-kind. 

All,  in  these  instances,  that  property  may  have  done,  is  to  have 
given  to  virtue  the  means  of  acting,  and  the  opportunity  of  display- 
ing itself;  to  have  furnished  the  instrument  without  which  its  ener- 
gies must  have  been  useless,  and  to  have  erected  the  stage  without 
which  it  would  have  remained  unknown.  I am  under  no  apprehen- 
sions for  the  fate  of  influence  of  this  sort.  My  honourable  friend 
and  others,  notwithstanding  the  operation  of  this  bill,  will  be  at  full 
liberty,  I trust,  to  lay  out  their  thousands  in  acts  of  beneticence  and 
bounty,  in  building  bridges,  or  endowing  hospitals,  in  relieving  the 
wants  or  advancing  the  fortunes  of  the  indigent  and  meritorious. 
They  may  still  enjoy,  together  with  all  the  heartfelt  satisfaction,  all 
the  influence  which  will  naturally  arise  from  property  so  employed— 

Him  portion'd  maids,  apprentic'd  orphans  blest. 

The  young  who  labour,  and  the  old  who  rest. 

‘ But  is  this  the  only  way  in  which  property  exerts  its  powers  ? Is 
it  always  taken  in  this  finer  form  of  the  extract  or  essence  ? is  it 
never  exhibited  in  the  substance  ? It  is  here  that  the  comparison 
will  begin,  and  that  the  question  will  be  asked ; which  the  advocates 
of  this  bill,  who  do  not  mean  it  to  extend  to  the  abolition  of  the  in- 
fluence of  property,  will  do  well  to  be  prepared  to  answer;  How, 
if  the  sale  of  a seat  or  any  commutation  of  services  connected  with 
such  an  object  be  gross  corruption,  can  we  tolerate  the  influence 
which  property  gives,  in  biassing  the  minds  of  those  who  are  to  give 
their  votes  ? How  a landlord,  for  instance,  should  have  any  more 
influence  over  his  own  tenants,  than  over  those  of  another  man? 
How  a large  manufacturer  should  be  able  to  bring  to  the  poll  more 
of  his  own  workmen,  than  of  those  employed  in  the  service  of  his 
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neighbour?  How  an  opulent  man  of  any  description,  spending  his 
fortune  in  a borough  town,  should  be  able  to  talk  of  his  inRuencc 
among  the  smaller  tradesmen  ; or  be  at  liberty  to  hint  to  his  baker 
or  his  butcher,  that,  laying  out  every  week  such  a sum  with  them, 
as  he  does,  he  expects  that  they  should  oblige  him  by  giving  a vote 
to  his  friend,  Mr.  Such-a-One,  at  the  next'  election  ? If  all  this  is 
not  corrupt,  upon  the  principles  on  which  we  are  now  arguing,  I 
know  not  what  is.  What  has  money  spent  with  tradesmen,  or  work 
given  to  manufacturers,  or  farms  let  to  tenants,  to  do  with  the  in- 
dependent exercise  of  their  right,  and  the  conscientious  discharge  of 
their  duty,  in  the  election  of  a member  to  serve  them  in  Parliament  ? 
A fine  idea  truly,  that  their  decision  in  the  choice  of  a representa- 
tive is  to  be  influenced  by  the  consideration  of  what  is  best  for  their 
separate  and  private  interest!  or  that  persons,  the  advocates  of  puri- 
ty, and  who  will  hear  of  nothing  but  strict  principle,  should  attempt 
to  distinguish  between  the  influence  which  engages  a man’s  vote  by 
the  offer  of  a sum  of  money,  and  that  w'hich  forbids  the  refusal  of 
it,  under  tlie  penalty  of  loss  of  custom  or  loss  of  work,  or  of  the 
possession  of  that  on  which  his  wife  and  family  must  depend  for  their 
bread  ? I shall  be  curious  to  hear  in  what  manner,  not  the  advo- 
cates of  this  bill,  but  the  advocates  for  the  principles  on  which  this 
bill  is  enforced,  will  defend  themselves  against  these  questions ; and 
be  able  to  show,  that  while  it  is  gross  corruption,  gross  moral  de- 
pravity, in  any  one  who  possesses  such  influence,  to  connect  his  own 
interest  with  the  use  of  it,  even  though  he  should  not  use  it  impro- 
perly, it  is  perfectly  innocent  to  create  that  influence  by  the  means 
just  described  ? Or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  such  means  arc  not  law- 
ful, how  the  influence  of  property  is  to  continue,  such  as  it  has  at 
all  times  subsisted  in  practice,  and  been  at  all  times  considered  as 
lawfully  subsisting  ? It  is  indifferent  to  me,  which  side  of  the  alter- 
native they  take  ; but  let  them  be  well  aware  that  such  is  the  alter- 
native to  which  they  will  be  reduced ; and  that  if  they  contend  ge- 
nerally, as  is  now  done,  t t such  and  such  things  are  corrupt,  be- 
cause they  admit  the  con  oration  of  interest  in  matters  which  ought 
to  be  exclusively  decided  u principles  of  duty,  it  is  in  vain  for  them 
hereafter  to  contend  that  any  man  has  a right  to  influence  his  tenants, 
or  tradesmen,  or  workmen,  by  any  other  means  at  least  than  those 
by  which  he  may  equally  influence  the  tenants,  tradesmen,  or  work- 
men of  any  other  person ; that  is  to  say,  by  his  talents  or  by  his 
virtues,  by  the  services  which  he  may  have  done,  and  the  gratitude 
he  may  have  inspired. 

‘ When  I look  therefore  to  the  moral  qualities,  of  these  acts,  as 
independent  of  and  antecedent  to  positive  law,  I am  at  a loss  to  find 
what  it  is,  either  on  the  score  of  principle  or  of  authority,  that  de- 
termines them  to  be  corrupt,  or  that  enables  us,  if  they  are  corrupt, 
to  exempt  from  the  same  sentence  of  corruption  nine  tenths  of  the 
influence,  which  has  hitherto  been  supposed  to  be  attached,  and  le- 
gitimately attached,  to  property,  and  which,  for  aught  that  at  pre- 
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sent  appears,  tiicre  is  no  intention  of  taking*  away.’  S/iecch,  p. 
7—11. 

We  have  given  this  long  extraet,  both  because  it  contains  an 
admirable  specimen  of  Mr.  Windham’s  unrivalled  style  in  speak- 
ing, and  because  it  offers  at  once  to  our  view  the  whole  gist  of 
his  argument.  Our  answer  is  very  short.  We  condemn  the  ab- 
uses which  throw  the  nomination  of  scats  into  the  hands  of  bo- 
rough patrons  ; and  we  think  that  the  most  important  and  bene- 
ficial ot  all  reforms  would  be  that  which  should  prevent  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  power.  To  us,  therefore,  and  to  those  who  think 
with  us  upon  the  question  of  reform,  it  is  no  sort  of  argument 
for  the  sale  of  seats,  to  contend  that  such  a transference  is  no 
worse  than  the  possession  of  the  property  transferred  ; and  to  re- 
mind us,  that  he  who  objects  to  men  selling  their  influence,  must 
be  against  their  having  it  to  sell.  We  are  against  their  having  it 
to  sell : and,  as  to  what  is  here  considered  as  the  necessary  in- 
fluence of  property  over  elections,  we  should,  for  want  of  bet- 
ter language,  refer  to  a part  of  the  very  passage  above  quhted, 
for  a description  of  the  legitimate,  harmless,  and  even  beneficial 
use  of  propeily,  even  as  connected  with  elections  ; and  for  tracing 
the  line  which  s -parates  this  from  the  employment  of  property, 
directly  to  p irchase  parliamentary  infl  lence.  Some  there  are,  no 
doubt,  vyho  would  lament  any  influence  which  wealth  may  mve 
in  elections  ; and  who  would  only  desist  from  attempts  to  pre- 
vent it  altogether,  from  knowing  their  impossibility.  To  them, 
the  arguments  of  Mr.  VV’^indham  must  come  with  still  less  weight : 
but  almost  alt  men  will  admit,  that  some  line  is  to  be  drawn  ; — 
that  the  influence  allowed  to  be  conferred  by  property  should  be 
confined  to  that  which  is  essential  to  its  use  and  enjoyment ; — 
and  that  penalties  should  be  opposed,  when  it  is  directly  applied 
to  the  purchase  of  votes,  perhaps  the  only  case  in  which  the  law 
can  interfere  vindictively,  without  introducing  far  greater  evils 
than  those  which  it  seeks  to  remedy. 

To  those  who  are  already  familiar  with  the  facts  and  the  rea- 
sonings that  bear  upon  this  great  question,  these  brief  sugges- 
tions will  probably  be  sufficient ; but  there  arc  many  to  whom 
the  subject  will  require  a little  more  explanation  ; and  for  whose 
use,  at  all  events,  the  argument  must  be  a little  more  opened  up 
and  expanded. 

If  men  were  perfectly  wise  and  virtuous,  they  would  stand  in 
no  need  either  of  government  or  of  representatives  ; and,  there- 
fore, if  they  do  need  them,  it  is  quite  certain  that  their  choice 
will  not  be  influenced  by  considerations  of  duty  or  wisdom  alone. 
Wc  may  assume  it  as  an  axiom,  therefore,  however  the  purists 
may  be  scapdalized,  that,  even  in  political  elections,  some  other 
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feelings  will  necessarily  have  play  ; and  that  passions,  and  preju- 
dices, and  personal  interests,  will  always  interfere,  to  a greater 
or  a less  extent,  with  the  higher  dictates  of  patriotism  and  phi- 
lanthropy. Of  these  sinister  motives,  individual  interest,  of 
course,  is  the  strongest  and  most  steady  ; and  wealth,  being  its 
most  common  and  appropriate  object,  it  is  natural  to  expect  that 
the  possession  of  proper!}^  must  bestow  some  political  influence. 
The  question,  therefore,  is,  whether  this  influence  can  ever  be 
safe  or  tolerable — and  whether  it  be  possible  to  mark  the  limits  at 
which  it  becomes  so  pernicious  as  to  justify  legislative  coercion. 
Now,  we  are  so  far  from  thinking,  with  Mr.  Windham,  that  there 
is  no  room  for  any  distinction  in  this  matter,  that  we  are  inclined, 
on  the  whole,  to  be  of  opinion,  that  what  we  would  term  the 
natural  and  inevitable  influence  of  property  in  elections,  is  not 
only  safe,  but  salutary  ; while  its  artificial  and  corrupt  influence 
is  among  the  most  pernicious  and  reprehensible  of  all  political 
abuses. 

Tile  natural  influence  of  property  is  that  which  results  sponta- 
neously from  its  ordinary  use  and  expenditure,  in  the  ways  spe- 
cified by  Mr.  Windham,  in  the  passage  already  cited.  That  a 
xnan  who  spends  a large  income  in  the  place  of  his  res.dence — 
who  subscribes  handsomely  for  building  bridges,  hospitals,  and 
assembly  rooms,  and  generally  to  all  works  of  public  charity  or 
accommodation  in  the  neighbourhood — and  who,  moreover,  keeps 
the  best  table  for  the  gentry,  and  has  the  largest  accounts  with 
the  tradesmen — will,  without  thinking  or  caring  about  the  mat- 
ter, acquire  more  influence,  and  find  more  people  ready  to  ob- 
lige him,  than  a poorer  man,  of  equal  virtue  and  talents — is  a 
fact,  which  we  are  as  little  inclined  to  deplore,  as  to  call  in  ques- 
tion. Neither  does  it  cost  us  any  pang  to  reflect,  that,  if  such 
a man  was  desirous  of  representing  the  borough  in  which  he  re- 
sided, or  of  having  it  represented  by  his  son  or  his  brother,  or 
some  dear  and  intimate  friend,  his  recommendation  w'ould  go 
much  farther  with  the  electors  than  a respectable  certificate  of 
the  extraordinary  worth  and  abilities  of  the  opposite  candidate. 

Such  an  influence  as  this,  it  would  evidently  be  quite  absurd 
for  any  legislature  to  think  of  interdicting,  or  even  for  any  re- 
former to  attempt  to  put  down.  In  the^rs^  place,  because  it  is 
founded  in  the  very  nature  of  men  and  of  human  affairs,  and 
could  not  possibly  be  prevented,  or  considerably  weakened,  by 
any  thing  short  of  an  universal  regeneration  ; secondly,  because, 
though  originating  from  property,  it  does  by  no  means  imply, 
ifither  the  baseness  of  venality,  or  the  guilt  of  corruption  ; but 
rests  infinitely  more  upon  feelings  of  vanity,  and  social  instme- 
live  sympathy,  than  upon  any  consciousness  of  dependence,  or 
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paltry  expectation  of  personal  emolument ; and,  thirdly,  because, 
taking  men  as  they  actually  are,  this  mixed  feeling  is,  upon  the 
Vi  liole,  both  a safer  and  a better  feeling  than  the  greater  part  of 
those,  to  the  influence  of  which  they  would  be  abandoned,  if 
this  could  be  destroyed.  If  the  question  were,  always,  whether 
a man  of  wealth  and  family,  or  a man  of  sense  and  virtue,  should 
have  the  greatest  influence,  it  would  no  doubt  be  desirable  that 
the  preponderance  should  be  given  to  merit.  But  this  is  by  no 
means  the  true  state  of  the  contest : — and,  when  the  question  is 
between  the  influence  of  propei’ty  and  the  influence  of  intriguing 
ambition  and  turbulent  [>opularity,  we  ow  n that  w^e  are  glad  to 
find  the  former  most  frequently  prevalent.  In  ordinary  life,  and 
in  common  aflairs,  this  natural  and  indirect  influence  of  proper- 
ty is  vast  and  infallible  ; and  nothing  can  conduce  so  surely  to  the 
stability  and  excellence  of  a political  constitution,  as  to  make  it 
rest  upon  the  general  principles  that  regulate  the  conduct  of  the 
better  part  of  the  individuals  who  live  under  it,  and  to  attach 
them  to  their  government  by  the  same  feelings  which  ensure  their 
affection  or  submission  in  their  private  capacity.  There  could  be 
no  security,  in  short,  either  for  property,  or  for  any  thing  else, 
in  a country  where  the  possession  of  property  did  not  bestow  some 
political  influence. 

This,  then,  is  the  natural  influence  of  property  ; which  we 
would  not  only  tolerate,  but  encourage.  We  must  now  endea- 
vour to  explain  that  corrupt  or  ai-tificial  influence,  which  we 
conceive  it  to  be  our  duty  by  all  means  to  resist  and  repress. 
Under  this  name,  we  would  comprehend  all  wilful  and  direct 
employment  of  property  to  purchase  or  obtain  political  pow  er, 
in  whatever  form  the  transaction  might  be  embodied  : but,  w ith 
reference  to  the  more  common  cases,  we  shall  exemplify  only 
in  the  instances  of  purchasing  votes  by  bribery,  or  holding  the 
property  of  tlwse  votes  distinct  from  any  other  property,  and 
selling  and  transferring  them  for  a price,  like  any  other  market- 
able commodity.  All  such  practices  are  stigmatized,  in  common 
language  and  in  common  feelings,  as  corrupt  and  discreditable  ; 
and  the  slightest  reflection  upon  their  principles  and  their  con- 
sequences, will  show%  that  while  they  tend  to  debase  the  cha- 
racter of  all  w'ho  are  concerned  in  them,  they  lead  directly  to 
the  subversion  of  all  that  is  valuable  in  a representative  system 
of  government.  That  they  may,  in  some  cases,  be  combined 
with  that  indirect  and  legitimate  influence  of  property  of  which 
we  have  just  been  speaking,  and,  in  others,  be  insidiously  en- 
grafted upon  it,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  ; but  that  they  are  elear- 
ly  distinguishable  from  the  genuine  fruits  of  that  influence,  both 
in  their  moral  character  and  their  political  effects,  w'c  conceive 
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to  be  equally  indisputable.  And,  in  answer  to  all  Mr,  Wind- 
ham’s ingenious  sophistry,  as  to  the  identity  of  principle  in  all 
the  cases  in  question,  we  shall  only  oppose  his  own  sound  ob- 
servations, in  a subsequent  page,  as  to  the  extreme  folly  and  un- 
fairness of  classing  human  actions  under  one  moral  denomina- 
tion, because  they  may  be  brought  under  one  verbal  or  meta- 
physical description. 

‘ There  are  laws,  I believe,’  says  Mr.  Windham,  ‘ to  restrain  the 
retail  sale  of  spirits.  Should  we  think  that  a man  argued  very  wise- 
ly or  conclusively,  with  much  fairness  of  representation,  or  much 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  legislation,  who  should  harangue  at 
the  door  of  an  alehouse  (the  only  place  however  fit  for  such  a dis- 
course) against  the  justice  of  laws,  which  could  punish  a publican 
for  selling  a dram  to  a poor  wretch,  who  wanted  it  perhaps  to  solace 
him  under  the  effects  of  cold  and  hunger,  to  whom  it  must  stand  in 
the  place  of  food  and  raiment ; while  the  same  law  did  not  scruple 
to  permit  the  sale  of  these  spirits  by  wholesale  on  the  part  ot  the 
rich  merchant  or  still  more  opulent  planter  ? and  should  take  occa- 
sion from  thence  to  ask  (exactly  in  the  style  of  my  honourable  friend) 
if  such  was  the  punishment  for  selling  a dram  or  gill,  what  did  they 
deserve  who  sold  these  spirits  by  whole  puncheons  and  ship-loads  ? 
The  ansiver  zs,  that  these  acts  do  not  stand  to  each  other  in  the  re- 
lation of  more  or  less,  but  are  perfectly  disparate  and  dissimilar  ; 
are  productive  of  different  consequences;  are  to  be  regulated  by 
different  provisions  ; are  so  widely  separated  in  character,  as  that 
the  one  may  be  an  object  of  national  encouragement,  a source  of 
public  wealth  and  benefit,  while  the  other  can  produce  nothing  but 
mischief,  and  is  a practice  requiring  to  be  restrained  by  penal  statute.’ 
Speech  p.  12,  13, 

Such  is  the  most  general  and  abstract  view  which,  we  think, 
need  be  taken  of  this  interesting  question. — But,  with  a view 
to  the  partieular  points  in  discussion,  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  also  consider  it,  for  a moment,  with  reference  to  the  ac- 
tual state  of  the  fact,  and  the  practice  in  this  country.  Upon 
the  subject  of  direct  bribery  to  individual  voters,  it  cannot  be 
necessary  to  say  any  thing  ; the  law  and  the  feeling  of  all  man- 
kind have  marked  that  practice  with  reprobation  : and  even  Mr. 
Windham,  in  the  wantonness  of  his  eontroversial  scepticism,  does 
not  pretend  to  say,  that  the  law  or  the  feeling  is  erroneous,  or 
that  it  would  not  be  better  that  both  should,  if  possible,  be  made 
still  stronger  than  they  are. 

Setting  this  aside,  however,  the  great  practical  evils  that  are 
suffered  to  result  from  the  influence  of  property  in  the  elections 
of  this  country,  are,  1st,  that  the  representation  of  certain  bo- 
roughs is  entirely,  neeessarily  and  perpetually,  at  the  disposal  of 
certain  families,  so  as  to  be  familiarly  considered  as  a part  of 
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their  rightful  property;  and,  2dly,  that  certain  other  boroughs 
are  held  and  managed  by  corrupt  agents  and  jobbers,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  being  sold  for  a price  in  i-eady  money,  either 
through  the  intervention  of  the  treasury,  or  directly  to  the  can- 
didate. That  both  these  are  evils  and  deformities  in  our  system 
of  representation,  we  readily  admit ; though  by  no  means  to  the 
same  extent,  or  produced  by  the  operation  of  the  same  causes. 

With  regard  to  the  boroughs  that  are  permanently  in  posses- 
sion of  certain  great  proprietors,  these  are,  for  the  most  part, 
such  small  or  decayed  boroughs,  as  have  fallen,  almost  insen- 
sibly, under  their  control,  in  consequence  of  the  extension  of 
their  possessions,  and  the  decline  of  the  population.  Consider- 
ed in  this  light,  it  does  not  appear  that  they  can,  with  any  pro- 
priety, be  regarded  either  as  scenes  of  criminal  corruption,  or 
as  examples  of  the  reprehensible  influence  of  property.  If  a 
place  which  still  retains  the  right  of  sending  members  to  parlia- 
ment, comes  to  be  entirely  depopulated,  like  Old  Sarum,  it  is 
impossible  to  suppose  that  the  nomination  of  its  members  should 
vest  in  any  one,  but  the  pi'oprietor  of  the  spot  to  which  the 
right  is  attacheil:  and,  even  where  the  decay  is  less  complete 
than  in  this  instance,  still,  if  any  great  family  has  gradually  ac- 
quired the  greater  part  of  the  property  from  which  the  right  of 
voting  is  derived,  it  is  equally  impossible  to  hold  that  there  is 
any  thing  corrupt  or  reprehensible  in  its  availing  itself  of  this 
inlluence.  Cases  of  this  sort,  therefore,  we  arc  inclined  to  con- 
sider as  cases  of  the  fair  influence  of  property  ; and  though  we 
admit  them  to  be  both  contradictory  to  the  general  scheme  of  the 
constitution,  and  subversive  of  some  of  its  most  important  prin- 
ciples, we  think  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  flaws  and  irregu- 
larities brought  on  by  time  and  the  course  of  events,  rather 
than  as  abuses  introduced  by  the  vices  and  corruptions  of  men. 
The  remedy  would  be,  to  take  the  right  of  election  from  all 
places  so  small  and  insignificant  as  to  have  become,  in  a great 
measure,  the  property  of  an  individual — not  to  rail  at  the  indi- 
vidual who  avails  himself  of  the  influence  inseparable  from  such 
property — or  to  dream  of  restraining  him  in  its  exercise,  by  un- 
just penalties  and  impossible  regulations. 

The  great  evil,  however,  is  in  the  other  description  of  bo- 
roughs— those  that  are  held  by  agents  or  jobbers,  by  a very 
different  tenure  from  that  of  great  proprietors  and  benefactors, 
and  are  regularly  disposed  of  by  them,  at  every  election,  for  a 
price  paid  down,  either  through  the  mediation  of  the  ministry, 
or  without  any  such  mediation.  In  the  former  case,  they  ob- 
tain the  significant  appellation  of  ‘ Treasury  boroughs  •’  in  the 
latter,  they  are  described  merely  as  venal  or  rotten.  For  the  sake 
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of  the  more  innocent  part  of  our  readers,  it  is  necessary  to  ex- 
plain, in  one  sentence,  the  mechanism  and  organization  of  this 
disgraceful  traffic. 

The  scene  of  it  is  laid  almost  entirely  in  the  smaller  and  more 
inconsiderable  boroughs,  containing  from  150  to  400  or  500  vot- 
ers,— places  such  as  are  scattered  so  plentifully  over  Cornwall  and 
Devon — too  large  to  have  become  the  property  of  any  family  or 
individual — and  far  too  small  and  insignificantto  contain  any  avail- 
able portion  of  popular  spirit  or  opulent  independence.  In  every 
place  of  this  description,  it  has,  for  a considerable  time  back,  been 
the  practice  for  some  judicious  borough  agent  to  settle  himself, — 
an  animal,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  attorney  genus,  and  of  that 
class  most  remaikable  for  activity,  and  for  a conscience  singularly 
unsusceptible  of  scruples.  By  the  judicious  employment  of  a lit- 
tle capital,  he  soon  acquires  the  control  of  a considerable  num- 
ber of  votes  ; and,  by  heading  and  fomenting  local  jealousies  and 
quarrels — by  cajoling,  soliciting,  promising,  and  actually  bribing — 
he  finally  gets  the  command  of  a very  considerable  part  of  the 
electors,  along  with  a pretty  accurate  know  ledge  of  the  dispositions 
and  vulnerable  points  of  those  who  are  not  entirely  at  his  devotion. 

When  things  are  in  this  train,  he  may  proceed  to  open  his 
negotiations  with  the  treasury.  This  is  done,  in  the  first  instance, 
as  we  understand,  with  much  decency  and  decorum.  The  attor- 
ney represents,  that,  by  long  residence,  and  the  expenditure  of 
much  money,  he  has  acquired  considerable  influence  in  such  and 
such  a borough ; that  he  and  his  friends  are  exceedingly  well  af- 
fected to  his  Majesty’s  government,  and  would  be  very  happy  to 
exert  themselves  in  behalf  of  any  candidate  who  was  fortunate 
enough  to  possess  the  confidence  of  his  servants : but  that,  in  order 
to  secure  his  election,  two  things  are  necessary;  first, the  instant 
payment  of  a small  sum  of  money — from  30001.  to  40001. — in  or- 
der to  indemnify  him  for  the  heavy  expense  incurred  in  establish- 
ing his  influence  ; and,  2dly,  the  promise  of  making  him  the 
organ  and  distributor  of  all  the  local  and  petty  patronage  which 
the  government  may  exercise  in  that  district,  andof  listeningfavour- 
ably  to  his  recommendations  in  behalf  of  their  supporters  in  the 
burgh.  The  minister  makes  a gracious  answer  to  this  overture  ; 
pledges  himself  for  the  patronage  ; and  soon  finds  a candidate  who 
is  w illing  to  advance  the  money.  When  the  matter  is  thus  far 
managed,  the  agent  I'eturns  to  his  borough, — distributes  apart  of  the 
money  among  the  w'orser  part  of  the  electors,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  candidate,  and  secures  a great  many  more  by  pro- 
mises of  little  offices  for  themselves,  and  of  appointments  or  pro- 
motion for  their  children  and  relations,  in  the  excise,  the  church, 
the  army  or  the  navy.  A further  sum  is  expended  in  importing 
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and  feeding  eleetors ; and  the  member  is  returned,  untainted  with 
any  aet  ot  direct  bribery  to  his  constituents  ; but  entirely  upon  an 
interest  that  is,  in  all  its  stages,  equally  corrupt  and  unworthy. 

What  we  have  now  represented,  is  a kind  of  theoretical  sketch 
of  the  lirst  transformation  of  a small  borough  into  a treasury  bo- 
rough, — an  occasion  on  which  there  is  much  less  gain  to  the  agent, 
and  more  direct  bribery  among  the  electors,  than  is  likely  to  occur 
after  it  has  once  decidedly  assumed  this  character.  The  skill  and  op- 
portunities ot  the  agent  improve,  of  course,  as  his  experience  in- 
creases ; and,  if  the  minister  keep  his  word  tolerably  as  to  the 
article  of  patronage,  it  is  often  found  practicable  to  carry  on  mat- 
ters by  that  means  alone,  and  to  dispose  of  the  place  by  the  help 
of  this  influence,  joined  to  good  management  and  old  connexion, 
without  any  actual  advance  of  money,  except  to  a few  who  are 
unusually  profligate,  or  unusually  needy. 

It  thus  appears,  that  Treasury  boroughs  are  boroughs  that 
arc  sold  by  usurping  and  intriguing  agents,  partly  for  money 
paid  over  by  the  candidate,  and  partly  for  offices  and  patron- 
age corruptly  promised  and  distributed  by  ministers.  The  gain- 
ers are — the  ministers,  who  secure  a seat  to  a creature  of 
their  own,  by  a moderate  abuse  of  patronage — the  member 
w ho  obtains  his  scat  for  a much  smaller  sum  than  if  the 
whole  price  had  been  to  be  paid  in  ready  money — the  agent 
who  pockets  a part  of  the  money  actually  paid,  and  becomes  a 
person  of  consequence,  as  the  local  organ  of  ministerial  influence 
—and  the  corrupt  electors,  who  get  cash  or  offices  for  their  subser- 
viency to  the  laudable  views  of  these  several  persons  : — the  only 
losers  being  the  honest  electors,  who  are  virtually  deprived  of  their 
franchises, — and  the  country  and  the  constitution,  w hich  suffer,  to 
an  alarming  and  incalculable  extent,  by  the  general  debasement  of 
political  principle,  and  the  enormous  addition  that  is  thus  made  to 
the  enormous  influence  of  the  Crown, 

We  have  stated  the  simplest  and  most  elementary  case  of  bo- 
roughmonging,— both  because  almost  all  the  others  are  founded 
upon  the  same  basis,  and  because,  in  point  of  fact,  by  far  the 
greater  nurnber  of  cases  are  very  nearly  of  this  very  description. 
The  variations  are,  that  the  seat  is  sometimes  sold  to  opposition 
candidates,  w’ho,  having  no  patronage  to  offer,  for  the  most  part 
pay  higher  in  ready  money  ; and  that  the  great  w’ealth  and  conse- 
quence that  results  to  the  agent,  have  unfortunately  redeemed  a 
part  of  the  disgrace  that  should  attach  to  his  vocation,  and  not  on- 
ly drawn  persons,  individually  respectable,  into  the  traffic,  but 
have  induced  some  of  those,  who  held  their  influence  by  the  fair 
tenure  of  property,  to  participate  in  his  unlawful  gains. 

But,  even  without  entering  into  these  considerations,  w'e  think 
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we  may  now  venture  to  ask,  whether  it  be  possible  for  any  man  to 
shut  his  eyes  upon  the  individual  infamy  and  the  public  hazard 
that  are  involved  in  these  proceedings,  or  for  one  moment  to  con- 
found them,  even  in  his  imagination,  with  the  innocent  and  salu- 
tary influence  that  is  inseparable  from  the  possession  and  expendi- 
ture of  large  property?  The  difference  between  them,  is  not  less 
than  between  the  influence  which  youth  and  manly  beauty,  aided 
by  acts  of  generosity  and  proofs  of  honourable  attachment,  may 
attain  over  an  object  of  affection,  and  the  control  that  may  be 
acquired  by  the  arts  of  a hateful  procuress,  and  by  her  transferred  to 
an  object  of  natural  disgust  and  aversion.  The  one  is  founded  upon 
principles  which,  if  they  are  not  the  most  lofty  or  infallible,  are 
still  among  the  most  amiable  that  belong  to  our  imperfect  nature, 
and  leads  to  consequences  eminently  favourable  to  the  harmony 
and  stability  of  our  social  institutions ; while  the  other  can  only  be 
obtained  by  working  with  the  basest  instruments  on  the  basest 
of  our  passions,  and  tends  directly  to  sap  the  foundations  of  pri- 
vate honour  and  public  freedom,  and  to  dissolve  the  kindly  cement 
by  which  nature  herself  has  knit  society  together  in  the  bonds  of 
human  sympathy,  and  mutual  dependence.  To  say  that  both 
sorts  of  influence  are  derived  from  property,  and  are  therefore  to 
be  considered  as  identical,  is  a sophism  scarcely  more  dignified  or 
ingenious,  than  that  whieh  would  confound  the  occupations  of 
the  highwayman  and  the  honourable  merchant,  because  the  object 
of  both  was  gain  ; and  which  should  assume  the  philosophical 
principle,  that  all  voluntary  actions  are  dictated  by  a view  to  ulti- 
mate gratification,  in  order  to  prove  that  there  was  no  distinction 
between  vice  and  virtue;  and  that  the  felon,  who  was  led  to  exe- 
cution amidst  the  execrations  of  an  indignant  multitude,  was  truly 
as  meritorious  as  the  patriot,  to  whom  his  grateful  country  decreed 
unenvied  honours  for  its  deliverance  from  tyranny.  The  truth  is, 
that  there  is  nothing  more  dangerous  than  those  metaphysical  in- 
quiries into  the  ultimate  constituents  of  merit  or  delinquency ; and 
that,  in  every  thing  that  is  connected  with  practice,  and  especially 
with  public  conduct,  no  wise  man  will  ever  employ  such  an  ana- 
lytical process  to  counteract  the  plain  intimations  of  conscience 
and  common  sense,  unless  for  the  purpose  of  eonfounding  an  an- 
tagonist, or  perplexing  a discussion,  to  the  natural  result  of  which 
he  is  unfriendly  on  other  principles. 

But  if  the  practices  to  which  we  are  alluding,  be  clearly  base 
and  unworthy  in  the  eyes  of  all  upright  and  honourable  men,  and 
most  pregnant  with  public  danger  in  the  eyes  of  all  thinking  and 
intelligent  men,  it  must  appear  still  more  strange  to  find  them  de- 
fended on  the  score  of  their  antiquity,  than  on  that  of  their  sup- 
posed affinity  to  practices  that  are  held  to  be  innocent.  Yet 
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the  old  cry  of  Innovation  ! has  been  raised,  with  more  than  usual 
vehemenee,  against  those  who  offer  the  most  cautious  hints  for 
their  correction  ; and  even  Mr.  Windham  has  not  disdained  to  seek 
some  aid  to  his  argument  from  a misapplication  of  the  sorry  com- 
mon-places about  the  antiquity  and  beauty  of  our  constitution,  and 
the  hazard  of  meddling  at  all  with  that  under  which  we  have  so 
long  enjoyed  so  much  gloi-y  and  happiness.  Of  the  many  good 
answers  that  may  be  made  to  all  arguments  of  this  character,  we 
shall  content  ourselves  with  one,  which  seems  sufficiently  conclu* 
sive  and  simple. 

The  abuses,  of  which  we  complain,  are  not  old,  but  recent ; and 
those  who  seek  to  correct  them,  are  not  innovating  upon  the  con- 
stitution, but  seeking  to  prevent  innovation.  The  practice  of  job- 
bing in  boroughs  was  scarcely  known  at  all  in  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century  ; and  w'as  not  systematized,  nor  carried  to  any  very 
formidable  extent,  till  within  the  last  forty  years.  At  all  events, 
it  most  certainly  was  not  in  the  contemplation  of  those  by  whom 
the  Irame  of  our  constitution  was  laid  ; and  it  is  confessedly  a per- 
version and  abuse  of  a system,  devised  and  established  for  very  op- 
posite purposes.  Let  any  man  ask  himself,  whether  such  a scheme 
of  representation,  as  is  now  actually  in  practice  in  this  country, 
can  be  supposed  to  have  been  intended  by  those  who  laid  the 
foundations  of  our  free  con.stitution,  or  reared  upon  them  the 
proud  fabric  of  our  libei-ties  ? Or  let  him  ask  himself,  whether, 
if  we  were  now  devising  a system  of  representation  for  such  a 
country  as  England,  there  is  any  human  being  who  w'ould  recom- 
mend the  adoption  of  the  system  that  is  practically  established  a- 
mong  us  at  this  moment, — a system  under  w hich  fifty  or  sixty 
members  should  be  returned  by  twenty  or  thirty  paltry  and  beg- 
garly hamlets,  dignified  with  the  name  of  boroughs  ; while  twen- 
ty or  thirty  great  and  opulent  towns  had  no  representation  : — and 
where  upwards  of  a hundred  more  publicly  bought  their  seats, 
partly  by  a promise  of  indiscriminate  support  to  the  minister,  and 
partly  by  a sum  paid  down  to  persons  w’hohad  no  natural  influence 
over  the  electors,  and  controlled  them  notoriously,  either  by  di- 
rect bribery,  or  as  the  agents  of  ministerial  corruption  ? If  it  be 
clear,  however,  that  such  a state  of  things  is  indefensible,  it  is 
still  clearer  that  it  is  not  the  state  of  things  which  is  required  b}" 
the  true  principles  of  the  constitution  ; that,  in  point  of  fact,  it 
neither  did  nor  could  exist  at  the  time  when  that  constitution  was 
established  ; and  that  its  correction  would  be  no  innovation  on  that 
Constitution,  but  a beneficial  restoration  r-f  it,  both  in  principle 
and  in  practice.  If  some  of  the  main  pillars  of  our  mansion  have 
been  thrown  down,  is  it  a dangerous  innovation  to  rear  them  up 
again  ? If  the  roof  has  grown  too  heavy  for  the  building,  by  re- 
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cent  and  injudicious  superstructures,  is  it  an  innovation,  if  we 
strengthen  the  supports  upon  which  it  depends  ? If  the  waste  of 
time,  and  the  elements,  have  crumbled  away  a part  of  the  foun- 
dation, does  it  show  a disregard  to  the  safety  of  the  whole  pile, 
if  we  widen  the  basis  upon  which  it  rests,  and  endeavour  to  place 
it  upon  deeper  and  firmer  materials  ? If  the  rats  have  eaten  a 
way  into  the  stores  and  the  cellars  ; or  if  knavish  servants  have 
opened  private  and  unauthorized  communications  in  the  lower 
■[larts  of  the  fabric,  does  it  indeed  indicate  a disposition  to  impair 
the  comfort  and  security  of  the  abode,  that  we  are  anxious  to 
stop  up  these  holes,  and  to  build  across  those  new  and  suspicious 
approaches  ? — Is  it  not  obvious,  in  short,  in  all  such  cases,  that 
the  only  true  innovators  are  Guilt  and  Time  ; and  that  they  who 
seek  to  repair  what  time  has  wasted, andto  restore  what  guilt  has 
destroyed,  arc  still  more  unequivocally  the  enemies  of  innovation, 
than  of  abuse  ? Those  who  are  most  aware  of  the  importance  of 
reform,  are  also  most  aware  of  the  hazards  of  any  theoretical  or 
untried  change  ; and,  while  they  strictly  confine  their  efforts  to 
the  restitution  of  what  all  admit  to  have  been  in  the  original  plan 
of  our  representation,  and  to  have  formed  a most  essential  part 
of  that  plan,  may  reasonably  hope,  whatever  other  charges  they 
may  encounter,  to  escape  that  of  a love  of  innovation. 

There  is  another  topic,  on  which  Mr.  Windham  has  dwelt  at  very 
great  length,  which  appears  to  us  to  bear  even  less  on  the  merits 
of  the  question,  than  this  of  the  antiquity  of  our  constitution. 
The  abuses  and  corruptions  which  Mr.  Curwen  aimed  at  correct- 
ing, ought  not,  he  says,  to  be  charged  to  the  account  of  minis- 
ters or  members  of  Parliament  alone.  The  greater  part  of  them 
both  originate  and  end  with  the  people  themselves, — are  suggest- 
ed by  their  baseness  and  self-interest,  and  terminate  in  their  cor- 
rupt gain,  with  very  little  voluntary  sin,  and  very  little  advan- 
tage of  any  sort  to  ministers  or  candidates.  Now,  though  it  is 
impossible  to  forget  what  Mr.  Windham  has  himself  said,  of  the 
disgraceful  abuses  of  patronage  eommitted  by  men  in  power,  for 
their  own  individual  emolument,*  yet  we  are  inclined,  upon  the 


* ‘ With  respect  to  the  abuse  of  patronage,  one  of  those  by  which 
the  interests  of  countries  will  in  reality  most  suffer,  I perfectly  agree, 
that  it  is  likewise  one,  of  which  the  government,  properly  so  called, 
that  is  to  say,  persons  in  the  highest  offices,  are  as  likely  to  be  guilty, 
and,  from  their  opportunities,  more  likely  to  be  guilty,  than  any 
others.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  greediness,  the  selfishness,  the  in- 
satiable voracity,  the  profligate  disregard  of  all  claims  from  merit 
or  services,  that  we  often  see  in  persons  in  high  official  stations,  when 
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whole,  to  admit  the  truth  of  this  statement.  It  is,  what  we  have 
alwaj^s  thought  it  our  duty,  to  point  out  to  the  notice  of  those 
who  can  see  no  guilt  but  in  the  envied  possessors  of  dignity  and 
power  ; and  forms,  indeed,  the  very  basis  of  the  answer  we  have 
repeatedly  attempted  to  give  to  those  Utopian  or  factious  re- 
formers, whose  intemperance  has  done  more  injury  to  the  cause 
oi  reform,  than  all  the  sophistry  and  all  the  corruption  of  their 
opponents.  But,  though  we  admit  the  premises  of  Mr.  Wind- 
ham’s argument,  we  must  utterly  deny  his  conclusions.  Though 
we  admit,  that  a part  of  the  people  is  venal  and  corrupt,  as  well 
as  Its  rulers,  we  really  cannot  see  that  w'^e  have  admitted  any  thing 
in  defence  of  venality  and  corruption  ; — nor  can  we  imagine, 
how  that  melancholy  and  most  humiliating  fact,  can  help  in  the 
least  to  make  out,  that  corruption  is  not  an  immoral  and  pernicious 
pi’actice  ; — not  a malum  in  se,  as  Mr.  Windham  has  been  pleased 
to  assert  ; nor  even  a practice  which  it  would  be  Just  and  expedi- 
ent, if  it  were  practicable,  to  repress  and  abolish.  The  only  just 
interence  from  the  fact  is,  that  ministers  and  members  of  Parlia- 
ment are  not  the  only  guilty  persons  in  the  traffic  ; — and  that  all 
remedies  are  likely  to  be  inefficient,  which  are  not  capable  of 
being  applied  through  the  whole  range  of  the  malady.  It  may  be 
a very  good  retort  from  the  gentlemen  within  doors  to  the  gentle- 
men without ; — and  when  they  are  reproached  with  not  having 
clean  hands,  it  may  be  very  natural  for  them  to  ask  a sight  of 
those  of  their  accusers.  But  is  this  any  answer  at  all  to  those, 
who  insist  imon  the  infamy  and  the  dangers  of  corruption  in  both 
quarters  ? Or,  is  the  evil  really  supposed  to  be  less  formidable, 
because  it  appears  to  be  very  widely  extended,  and  to  be  the  fair 
subject,  not  only  of  reproach,  but  of  recrimination  ? The  seat 
of  the  malady,  and  its  extent,  may  indeed  vary  our  opinion  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  remedy  which  ought  to  be  administered  ; but 
the  knowledge,  that  it  has  pervaded  more  vital  parts  than  one, 
certainly  should  not  lead  us  to  think  that  no  remedy  whatever  is 
needed, — or  to  consider  the  symptoms  as  too  slight  to  require  any 
particular  attention. 

But,  though  we  differ  thus  radically  from  Mr.  Windham  in  our 
estimate  of  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  this  evil,  we  have  alrea- 
dy said,  that  we  are  disposed  to  concur  with  him  in  disapproving 
of  the  m-'asure  which  was  lately  proposed  for  their  correction. 
The  bill  of  Mr.  Curwen,  and  all  bills  that  aim  only  at  repressing 
the  ultimate  traffic  for  seats,  by  pains  and  penalties  to  be  imposed 


providing  for  themselves,  their  relations  or  dependants.  I am  as 
little  disposed  as  any  one  to  defend  them  in  this  conduct.  Let  it  be 
reprobated  in  terms  as  harsh  as  any  one  pleases,  and  much  more  so 
than  it  commonly  is.’  Speech,]}.  28. 
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on  those  immediately  concerned  in  the  transaction,  appears  to  us 
to  begin  at  the  wrong  end, — and  to  aim  at  repressing  a result  which 
may  be  regarded  as  necessary,  so  long  as  the  causes  which  led  to 
it  are  allowed  to  subsist  in  undiminished  vigour.  It  is  like  trying 
to  save  a valley  from  being  flooded,  by  building  a paltry  dam 
across  the  gathered  torrents  that  flow  into  it.  The  only  effect  is, 
that  they  will  make  their  way,  by  a more  destructive  channel,  to 
worse  devastation.  The  true  policy  would  have  been,  to  drain 
the  feeding  rills  at  their  fountains,  or  to  provide  another  vent  for 
the  stream,  before  it  had  reached  the  declivity  by  which  the  flat 
is  commanded.  While  the  spirit  of  corruption  is  unchecked,  and 
even  fostered  in  the  bosom  of  the  country,  the  interdiction  of  the 
common  market  will  only  throw  the  trade  into  the  hands  of  the 
more  profligate  and  daring, — or  give  a monopoly  to  the  privileged 
and  protected  dealings  of  administration  ; and  the  evil  will  in 
both  ways  be  aggravated,  instead  of  being  relieved.  To  make 
our  own  system  of  cure  intelligible,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  ex- 
plain, in  a very  general  way,  in  what  w^e  conceive  the  evils  of  this 
corruption  chiefly  to  consist. 

It  would  be  easy  to  enumerate  many,  of  a pretty  formidable 
description  ; but,  for  our  present  purpose,  they  may  be  summed 
up  under  two  main  divisions.  In  the  first  place,  the  weakening 
and  depravation  of  that  public  principle,  and  general  concern  fox* 
right  and  liberty,  upon  wdiich  ail  political  freedom  must  ultimate- 
ly depend  ; and,  2dly,  the  vast  increase  of  the  power  of  the 
crown,  by  the  means  whieh  this  organized  system  of  corruption 
affords,  for  bringing  the  whole  weight  of  its  enormous  patronage 
to  bear  upon  the  body  of  the  legislature. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  grand,  radical,  and  parent  evil  ; from 
which  the  second, and  a thousand  others  of  less  note,arelegitim.ate, 
Jy  descended  : — but  the  second  is  the  most  formidable  of  all  its  ex- 
isting progeny,  and  maybe  regarded  as  the  worstand  most  danger- 
ous of  the  fruits  which  it  has  yet  brought  to  maturity.  The  vast  and 
alarming  extent  of  this  influence,  and  its  actual  effects  upon  the  le- 
gislature, and  indeed  upon  all  the  higher  classes  of  society,  we  have 
endeavoured,  on  a former  occasion,  to  explain  ;*  and  earnestly  en- 
treat all  who  do  not  bear  the  state  of  the  fact  very  clearly  in  their 
remembranee,  to  look  back  to  the  detail  by  which  we  have  there 
supported  our  opinion,  as' to  the  enormous  increase  of  that  influ- 
ence, and  of  the  dangers  to  which  it  gives  birth.  An  influence 
it  is,  w’eare  firmly  persuaded,  that  has  increased  sevenfold  during 
the  present  reign,  in  the  actual  amount  of  the  patronage,  and 
other  means  of  seduction,  in  the  disposal  of  which  it  consists, — 


* Vol.  XVI.  p.  197,  fee. 
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and  seventy-and-seven  fold  in  the  art  of  applying  those  means, 
and  in  the  power  which  they  have  obtained  trom  the  cucumstan- 
ces  and  habits  of  a great  part  of  the  community; — an  inlluence, 
which  is  not  only  undermining  the  foundations  of  our  constitu- 
tional liberty,  but  rendering  the  government  itself,  and  the  cha- 
racters of  public  men  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  all  who  are 
either  above  or  below  the  sphe  e of  its  operations;  and  thus  pre- 
paring the  materials  of  a dreadful  explosion,  and  paving  the  way 
for  that  ominous  union  of  improvidence,  corruption,  t midity  and 
actual  establishment,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  talents,  turbu- 
lence, honest  enthusiasm  and  physical  strength,  on  the  other, 
which  have  so  recently  covered  the  face  of  Europe  with  the  ruins 
of  its  ancient  governments. 

Every  plan  of  reform,  therefore,  which  is  calculated  to  meet 
the  evils  from  which  we  actually  suffer,  should  have  tor  its  objects, 
as  it  appears  to  us ; first,  to  diminish  and  restrain  the  influence  of 
the  Crown ; and  then  to  foster  and  encourage  the  spirit  and  the 
love  of  liberty  among  the  great  body  of  the  people.  It  should 
be  calculated,  like  the  prescription  of  a wise  physician,  in  the 
first  place,  to  relieve  the  most  urgent  and  alarming  of  the  symp- 
toms by  which  the  patient  is  oppressed  or  endangered;  and  then 
to  eradicate  and  counteract  the  general  morbid  tendency  or  habit, 
from  which  it  may  appear  that  those  and  all  other  indications  of 
disease  had  taken  their  origin.  The  influence  of  the  Crown,  is 
the  distressing  symptom  of  our  present  malady ; and  its  opera- 
tion on  the  legislature,  its  most  alarming  and  characteristic  pecu- 
liarity. This,  therefore,  we  must  endeavour  in  the  first  place  to 
obviate  and  relieve ; and  apply  ourselves  afterwards  to  remove 
the  unhealthy  diathesis  which  will  otherwise  threaten  the  return 
of  this,  or  of  some  other  analogous  symptom. 

We  have  indicated,  on  a former  occasion,  the  first  and  most 
important  steps  which  we  think  should  be  taken  to  remove  a part 
of  the  pressure  of  this  influence  from  the  legislative  assembly,  by 
a resolute  and  peremptory  exclusion  of  a great  variety  of  subor- 
dinate placemen,  and  minor  officers  of  the  government,  who  arc 
now  allowed  to  sit  in  that  body.  The  bartering  of  such  offices 
for  regular  attendance  and  unfailing  support,  is  one  of  the  most 
direct  and  dangerous  of  the  corruptions  that  are  carried  on  by  the 
immediate  servants  of  the  sovereign ; and,  at  the  same  time,  is  of 
such  a kind,  as  hardly  to  be  reached  by  any  penal  or  prohibitory 
enactment;  and,  in  fact,  would  only  be  encouraged  by  such  a 
bill  as  that  which  is  introduced  by  Mr.  Curwen.  The  obvious  and 
effectual  remedy,  therefore,  is  to  make  the  holders  of  such  offices 
incapable  of  sitting  or  voting ; and  thus  either  cutting  off  entirely 
this  whole  branch  of  unlawful  traffic,  or  at  least  curtailing  its 
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profits  to  an  incredible  degree,  by  forcing  it  into  a far  more  unsafe 
and  circuitous  channel. 

The  next  step  is, — to  endeavour  to  reduce  the  actual  amount  of 
the  influence  itself,  by  abolishing  all  sinecure  and  unnecessary 
places  and  offices — introducing  and  enforcing  a system  of  rigid 
and  jealous  economy — and  throwing  a part,  at  least,  of  the  pa- 
tronage, which  is  now  vested  in  the  crown,  into  detached  and  in- 
considerable bodies  of  electors. 

After  that,  it  may  perhaps  be  found  practicable  really  to  render 
corruption  more  difficult — by  multiplying  the  numbers,  and  raising 
the  qualifications  of  voters — by  taking  away  the  right  of  election 
from  decayed,  inconsiderable, and  rotten  boroughs,  and  bestowing 
it  on  great  towns,  possessing  various  and  divided  wealth.  But, 
though  the  increased  number  of  voters  will  make  it  more  difficult 
to  bribe  them,  and  their  greater  opulence  render  them  less  liable 
to  be  bribed  ; still,  we  confess  that  the  chief  benefit  which  we  ex- 
pect from  any  provisions  of  this  sort,  is  the  security  which  \Ve  think 
they  will  afford  for  the  improvement,  maintenance,  and  propaga- 
tion of  a free  spirit  among  the  people — a feeling  of  political  right, 
and  of  individual  interest,  among  so  great  a number  of  persons, 
as  will  make  it  not  only  discreditable,  but  unsafe,  to  invade 
their  liberties,  or  trespass  upon  their  privileges.  It  is  never  to 
be  forgotten,  that  the  great  and  ultimate  barrier  against  corrup- 
tion, oppression,  and  arbitrary  power,  must  always  be  raised  on 
public  opinion — and  on  opinion  so  valued  and  so  asserted,  as 
to  point  resolutely  to  resistance,  if  it  be  once  insulted,  or  set  at 
defiance.  In  order  to  have  this  public  opinion,  however,  either 
sufficiently  strong,  or  sufficiently  enlightened,  to  afibrd  such  a 
security,  it  is  quite  necessary  that  a very  large  body  of  the 
people  be  taught  to  set  a value  upon  the  rights  which  it  is 
qualified  to  protect, — that  their  reason,  their  moral  principles, 
their  pride,  and  habitual  feelings,  should  all  be  engaged  on  the 
side  of  their  politieal  independence, — that  their  attention  should 
be  frequently  directed  to  their  rights  and  their  duties,  as  citizens 
of  a free  state, — and  their  eyes,  ears,  hearts  and  affections, 
familiarized  with  the  spectacles,  and  themes,  and  occasions, 
that  remind  them  of  those  rights  and  duties.  In  a commercial 
country  like  England,  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  or  of  personal  com- 
fort, is  apt  to  engross  itfie  whole  care  of  the  body  of  the  people  ; 
and,  if  property  be  tolerably  secured  by  law,  and  a vigilant  police 
repress  actual  outrage  and  disorder,  they  are  likely  enough  to  fall 
into  a general  forgetfulness  of  their  political  rights,  and  even  to 
regard  as  burdensome  those  political  functions,  without  the  due 
exercise  of  which  the  whole  frame  of  our  liberties  would  soon 
dissolve,  and  fall  to  pieces.  It  is  of  infinite  and  incaleulable  im- 
portance, therefore,  to  spread,  as  widely  as  possible,  among  the 
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people,  the  feelings  and  the  love  of  their  political  blessings— -to  ex- 
ercise them  unceasingly  in  the  evolutions  of  a free  constitution — 
and  to  train  them  to  those  sentiments  of  pride,  and  jealousy,  and 
self-esteem,  which  arise  naturally  from  their  experience  of  their 
own  value  and  importance  in  the  great  order  of  society,  and  upon 
which  alone  the  fabric  of  a free  government  can  ever  be  safely 
erected. 

We  indicate  all  these  things  very  briefly;  both  because  we  can- 
not now  afford  room  for  a more  full  exposition  of  them,  and  be- 
cause it  is  not  our  intention  to  exhaust  this  great  subject  on  the 
present  occasion,  but  rather  to  place  before  our  readers  a few  of 
the  leading  principles  upon  which  we  shall  think  it  our  duty  to  ex- 
patiate at  other  opportunities.  We  cannot,  however,  bring  even 
these  preliminary  and  miscellaneous  observations  to  a close,  with- 
out taking  some  notice  of  a topic  which  seems  peculiarly  in  favour 
with  the  reasoning  enemies  of  reform  ; and  to  which  we  cannot 
reply,  without  developing,  in  a more  striking  manner  than  we  have 
yet  done,  the  nature  of  onr  apprehensions  from  the  influence  of 
the  crown,  and  of  our  expectations  of  good  from  the  increased 
spirit  and  intelligence  of  the  people. 

The  argument  to  which  we  allude,  proceeds  upon  the  conces- 
sion, that  the  influence  of  the  crown  has  increased  very  greatly 
within  the  last  fifty  years;  and  consists  almost  entirely  in  the  as- 
sertion, that  this  inerease,  great  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  yet  has  not 
kept  pace  with  the  general  increase  which  has  taken  place,  in  the 
same  period,  in  the  wealth,  weight  and  influence,  of  the  people  ; 
so  that,  in  point  of  faet,  the  power  of  the  crown,  although  abso- 
lutely greater,  is  proportionally  less  than  it  was  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  reign;  and  ought  to  be  augmented,  rather 
than  diminished,  if  our  object  be  to  preserve  the  ancient  balance 
of  the  constitution.  We  must  do  Mr.  Windham  the  justice  to  say, 
that  he  does  not  make  use  of  this  argument ; but  it  forms  the 
grand  reserve  of  Mr.  Rose’s  battle  ; and,  we  think,  is  more  fre- 
quently and  triumphantly  brought  forward  than  any  other,  by 
those  who  affect  to  Justify  abuses  by  argumentation. 

The  first  answer  we  make  to  it,  consists  in  denying  the  fact  upon 
which  it  proceeds,  at  least  in  the  sense  in  which  it  must  be  asserted, 
in  order  to  afford  any  shadow  of  colour  to  the  conclusion.  There 
is,  undoubtedly,  far  more  wealth  in  the  eountry  than  there  was 
fifty  years  ago  ; but  there  is  not  more  independence  ; — there  are 
not  more  men  whose  incomes  exceed  w'hat  they  conceive  to  be 
their  necessary  expenditure  ; — not  nearly  so  many  who  consider 
themselves  as  nearly  rich  enough,  and  who  would  therefore  Icok 
on  themselves  as  without  apology  for  doing  any  thing  against  their 
duty  or  their  opinions,  for  the  sake  of  profit  to  themselves  : On 
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the  contrary,  it  is  notorious,  and  not  to  be  disputed,  that  our 
luxury,  and  habits  of  expense,  have  increased  considerably  faster 
than  the  riches  by  w’hich  they  were  suggested — that  men,  in  ge- 
neral, have  now  tar  less  to  spare  than  they  had  when  their  in- 
comes were  smaller — and  that,  if  our  condition  may,  in  one  sense, 
be  said  to  be  a condition  of  opulence,  it  is,  still  more  indisputably, 
a condition  of  needy  opulence.  It  is  perfectly  plain,  however, 
that  it  is  not  the  absolute  amount  of  wealth  which  exists  in  a na- 
tion, that  can  ever  contribute  to  render  it  politically  independent 
of  patronage,  or  intractable  to  the  persuasive  voice  of  a munifi- 
cent and  discerning  ruler,  but  the  general  state  of  content  and  sa- 
tisfaction which  results  from  its  wealth  being  proportioned  to  its 
occasions  of  expense.  It  neither  is,  accordingly,  nor  ever  was, 
among  the  poor,  but  among  the  expensive  and  extravagant,  that 
corruption  looks  for  her  surest  and  most  profitable  game  ; nor  can 
her  Influence  ever  be  anywhere  so  great,  as  in  a country  where  al- 
most all  those  to  whom  she  will  think  it  most  important  to  address 
herself,  are  straitened  for  money,  und  eager  for  preferment — dis- 
satisfied with  their  condition  as  to  fortune — and,  whatever  may  be 
the  amount  of  their  possessions,  practically  needy,  and  impatient 
of  their  embarrassments.  This  is  the  case  with  the  greater  part 
even  of  those  who  actually  possess  the  riches  for  which  this  coun- 
try is  so  distinguished  : but  the  effect  of  their  prosperity  has  been, 
to  draw  a far  greater  proportion  of  the  people  within  the  sphere 
of  ambition — to  diffuse  those  habits  of  expense  which  give  cor- 
ruption her  chief  hold  and  purchase,  among  multitudes  who  are 
spectators  only  of  the  splendour  in  which  they  cannot  participate, 
and  are  infected  with  the  cravings  and  aspirations  of  the  objects 
of  their  envy,  even  before  they  come  to  be  placed  in  their  circum- 
stances. Such  needy  adventurers  are  constantly  generated  by  the 
rapid  progress  of  wealth  and  luxury ; and  are  sure  to  seek  and 
court  that  corruption  which  is  obliged  to  seek  and  court,  though 
with  too  great  a probability  of  success,  those  whose  condition  they 
miscalculate,  and  labour  to  attain.  Such  a state  of  things,  there- 
fore, is  far  more  favourable  to  the  exercise  of  the  corrupt  influ- 
ence of  government,  than  a state  of  greater  poverty  and  modera- 
tion ; and  the  same  limited  means  of  seduction  will  go  infinitely 
farther  among  a people  in  the  one  situation  than  in  the  other.  The 
same  temptations  that  were  repelled  by  the  simple  poverty  of  Fa- 
bricius,  would,  in  all  probability,  have  bought  half  the  golden  sa- 
traps of  the  Persian  monarch,  or  swayed  the  counsels  of  wealthy 
and  venal  Rome,  in  the  splendid  days  of  Catiline  and  Caesar. 

This,  therefore,  is  our  first  answer  ; and  it  is  so  complete,  we 
think,  as  not  to  require  any  other,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  confu- 
tation. But  the  argument  is  founded  upon  so  strange  and  so  dan- 
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gerous  a misapprehension  of  the  true  state  of  the  case,  that  we 
think  it  our  duty  to  unfold  the  whole  fallacy  upon  which  it  pro- 
ceeds, and  to  show  what  very  opposite  consequences  are  really  to 
be  drawn  from  the  circumstances  that  have  been  so  imperfectly 
conceived,  or  so  perversely  viewed,  by  those  who  contend  for  in- 
creasing the  patronage  of  the  sovereign  as  a balance  to  the  increas- 
ing consequence  of  the  people. 

There  is  a foundatoin.  in  fact,  for  some  part  of  this  proposi- 
tion ; but  a foundation  that  has  been  strangely  misunderstood  by 
those  who  have  sought  to  build  upon  it  so  revolting  a conclusion. 
The  people  has  increased  in  consequence,  in  power,  and  in  poli- 
tical importance.  Over  all  Europe,  we  verily  believe,  that  they 
are  everywhere  growing  too  strong  for  their  governments  ; and 
that,  if  these  governments  are  to  be  preserved,  some  measures 
must  be  taken  to  accommodate  them  to  this  great  change  in  the 
condition  and  interior  structure  of  society.  But  this  increase  of 
consequence  is  not  owing  to  their  having  grown  i ichor  ; and  still 
less  is  it  to  be  provided  against,  by  increasing  the  means  of  cor- 
ruption in  the  hands  of  their  rulers.  This  requires,  and  really  de- 
serves, a little  more  explanation. 

All  political  societies  may  be  considered  as  divided  into  three 
great  classes  or  orders.  In  the  first  place,  the  governors,  or  those 
who  are  employed,  or  hope  to  be  employed  by  the  governors, — 
and  w’ho  therefore  cither  have,  or  expect  to  have,  profit  or  ad- 
vantage of  some  sort  from  the  government.  In  the  second  place, 
those  who  are  in  opposition  to  the  government,  who  feel  the  bur- 
dens and  restraints  w Inch  it  imposes,  are  jealous  of  the  honours 
and  emoluments  it  enjoys  or  distributes,  and  grudge  the  expense 
and  submission  w hich  it  requires,  under  an  apprehension,  that 
the  good  it  aceomplishes  is  not  worth  so  great  a sacrifice.  And, 
thirdly  and  finally,  those  who  may  be  counted  for  nothing  in  all 
political  arrangements — who  are  ignorant,  indifferent,  and  quies- 
cent— who  submit  to  all  things  without  grumbling  or  satisfaction 
— and  are  contented  to  consider  the  existing  institutions  as  a part 
of  the  natural  order  to  which  it  is  their  duty  to  accommodate 
themselves. 

In  rude  and  early  ages,  this  last  division  includes  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  people  : but,  as  society  advances,  and  intel- 
lect begins  to  develop  itself,  a greater  and  a greater  proportion 
is  withdrawn  from  it,  and  joined  to  the  two  other  divisions. 
These  drafts,  however,  are  not  made  indiscriminately,  or  in 
equal  numbers  to  the  two  remaining  orders  ; but  tend  to  throw  a 
preponderating  weight,  either  into  the  scale  of  the  government,  or 
into  that  of  its  opponents,  according  to  the  character  of  that  go- 
vernment, and  the  nature  of  the  circumstances  by  which  they 
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have  been  roused  from  their  neutrality.  The  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge, the  improvements  of  education,  and  the  gradual  descent 
and  expansion  of  those  maxims  of  individual  or  political  wisdom 
that  are  successively  established  by  reflection  and  experience,  ne- 
cessarily raise  up  more  and  more  of  the  mass  of  the  population 
from  that  state  of  brutish  acquiescence  and  incurious  ignorance  in 
which  they  originally  slumbered.  They  begin  to  feel  their  rela- 
tion to  the  government  under  which  they  live  ; and,  guided  by 
those  feelings,  and  the  analogies  of  their  private  interests  and  af- 
fections, they  begin  to  form,  or  to  borrow,  opinions  upon  the  me- 
rit or  demerit  of  the  institutions  and  administration,  to  the  effects 
of  which  they  are  subjected  ; and  to  conceive  sentiments  either 
hostile  or  friendly  to  such  institutions  and  administration.  If  the 
government  be  mild  and  equitable— if  its  undertakings  are  pros- 
perous, its  impositions  easy,  and  its  patronage  impartial- — the 
greater  part  of  those  who  are  thus  successively  awakened  into  a 
state  of  rational  and  political  capacity,  will  be  enrolled  among  its 
supporters,  and  strengthen  it  against  the  factious,  ambitious,  and 
disappointed  persons,  who  alone  will  be  found  in  opposition  to  it. 
But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  this  disclosure  of  intellectual  and  political 
sensibility  occur  at  a period  when  the  government  is  capricious  or 
oppressive — when  its  plans  are  disastrous — its  exactions  burden- 
some— its  tone  repulsive — and  its  distribution  of  favours  most 
corrupt  and  unjust ; — it  will  infallibly  happen,  that  the  greater  part 
of  those  who  are  thus  called  into  political  existence,  will  take  part 
against  it,  and  be  disposed  to  exert  themselves  for  its  correction, 
or  utter  subversion. 

The  last  supposition,  we  think,  is  that  which  has  been  realized 
in  the  history  of  Europe  for  the  last  thirty  years  : and  when  we 
say  that  the  peqple  has  almost  every  where  grown  too  strong  for 
their  rulers,  we  mean  only  to  say,  that,  in  that  period,  there  has 
been  a prodigious  development  in  the  understanding  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  great  mass  of  the  population  ; and  that  this  makes 
them  much  less  willing  to  submit  to  the  folly  and  corruption  of 
most  of  their  ancient  governments.  The  old  instinctive  feelings 
of  loyalty  and  implicit  obedience,  have  pretty  generally  given  way 
to  shrewd  calculations  as  to  their  own  interests,  their  own  powers, 
and  the  rights  which  arise  out  of  these  powers.  They  see  now, 
pretty  quickly,  both  the  weaknesses  and  the  vices  of  their  rulers  ; 
and,  having  learned  to  refer  their  own  sufferings  or  privations, 
with  considerable  sagacity,  to  their  blunders  and  injustice,  they 
begin  tacitly  to  inquire,  what  right  they  have  to  a sovereignty, 
of  which  they  make  so  bad  a use, — and  how  they  would  protect 
themselves,  if  all  who  hate  and  despise  them  were  to  unite  to 
take  it  from  them.  Sentiments  of  this  sort,  we  are  well  assured. 
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have  been  prevalent  over  all  the  enlightened  parts  of  Europe  for 
the  last  thirty  years,  and  are  every  day  gaining  strength^nd  popu- 
larity. Kings  and  nobles, and  ministers  and  agents  of  government, 
are  no  longer  looked  upon  with  veneration  and  awe, — but  rather 
with  a mixture  of  contempt  and  jealousy.  Their  errors  and  vices 
are  canvassed,  among  all  ranks  of  persons,  with  extreme  freedom 
and  severity.  The  corruptions  by  which  they  seek  to  fortify 
themselves,  are  regarded  with  indignation  and  vindictive  abhor- 
rence ; and  the  excuses,  with  which  they  palliate  them,  with  dis- 
gust and  derision.  Their  deceptions  are  almost  universally  seen 
through  ; and  their  incapacity  detected  and  despised  by  an  un- 
precedented portion  of  the  whole  population  which  they  govern. 

It  is  in  this  sense,  as  we  conceive  it,  that  the  people  through- 
out civilized  Europe  have  grown  too  strong  for  their  rulers  ; and 
that  some  alteration  in  the  balance  or  administration  of  their  go- 
vernments, has  become  necessary  for  their  preservation.  They 
have  become  too  strong, — not  in  wealth, — but  in  inieZ/ec#.  activity, 
and  available  numbers  ; and  the  tranquillity  of  their  governments 
hits  been  endangered,  not  from  their  want  of  pecuniary  influence, 
but  from  their  want  of  moral  respectability  and  intellectual  vi- 
gour. 

Such  is  the  true  state  of  the  evil ; and  the  cure,  according  to 
the  English  opponents  of  reform,  is  to  increase  the  patronage  of 
the  crow  n ! The  remote  and  original  cause  of  the  danger,  is  the 
improved  intelligence,  and  more  perfect  intercourse  of  the  peo- 
ple,— a cause  which  it  is  not  lawful  to  wish  removed,  and  which, 
at  any  rate,  the  proposed  remedy  has  no  tendency  to  remove. 
The  immediate  and  proximate  cause,  is  the  corruption  of  the  go- 
vernment ; and  the  cure  that  is  seriously  recommended,  is  fo  in- 
crease that  corruption  ! — to  add  to  the  weight  of  the  burdens  un- 
der which  the  people  is  sinking, — and  to  multiply  the  examples  of 
partiality,  profusion  and  profligacy,  by  which  they  are  revolted  ! 

An  absurdity  so  extravagant,  however,  could  not  have  sug- 
gested itself,  even  to  the  persons  by  whom  it  has  been  so  tri- 
umphantly recommended,  unless  it  had  been  palliated  by  some 
colour  of  plausibility  ; and  their  error  (which  really  does  not 
seem  very  unnatural  for  men  of  their  description)  seems  to  have 
consisted  merely  in  supposing  that  all  those  who  were  discon- 
tented in  the  country,  were  disappointed  candidates  for  place  and 
profit ; and  that  the  whole  clamour  which  had  been  raised  a- 
gainst  the  misgovernment  of  the  modern  world,  originated  in  a 
violent  desire  to  participate  in  the  emoluments  of  that  misgovern- 
ment. Upon  this  supposition,  it  will  immediately  be  seen,  that 
their  remedy  was  most  judiciously  devised. — All  the  discontent 
was  among  those  who  wanted  to  be  bribed — all  the  clamour  a 
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mong  those  who  were  impatient  for  preferment.  Increase  the 
patronage  of  the  Crown  therefore — make  more  sinecures,  more 
jobs,  more  nominal  and  real  posts  of  emolument  and  honour, — 
and  you  will  allay  the  discontent,  and  still  the  clamour,  which  are 
now  ‘ frighting  our  isle  from  her  propriety  V 

This,  to  be  sure,  is  very  plausible  and  ingenious — as  well  as 
highly  creditable  to  the  honour  of  the  nation,  and  the  moral  ex- 
perience of  its  contrivers.  But  the  fact  unfortunately  is  quite  dif- 
fei’ent.  There  are  two  sets  of  persons  to  be  managed  and  ap- 
peased ; and  the  misfortune  is,  that  what  would  gratify  the  one, 
will  only  exasperate  the  discontents  of  the  other.  The  one  wants 
unmerited  honours,  and  unearned  emoluments — a further  abuse 
of  patronage — a more  shameful  misapplication  of  the  means  of 
the  nation.  The  other  wants  a correction  of  abuses — an  abridg- 
ment of  patronage — a diminution  of  the  public  burdens — a more 
just  distribution  of  its  trusts,  dignities  and  rewards.  This  last 
party  is  by  far  the  strongest,  and  the  most  formidable  ; for  it  is 
daily  recruited  out  of  the  mass  of  the  population,  over  which 
reason  is  daily  extending  her  dominion  ; and  depends,  for  its  ulti- 
mate success,  upon  nothing  less  than  the  irresistible  progress  of 
intelligence — of  a true  and  enlightened  sense  of  interest — and  a 
feeling  of  inherent  right  united  to  undoubted  pow'er.  It  is  diffi- 
cult, then,  to  doubt  of  its  ultimate  triumph;  and  it  must  appear 
to  be  infinitely  foolish  to  think  of  opposing  its  progress,  by  mea- 
sures which  are  directly  calculated  to  add  to  its  strength.  By 
increasing  the  patronage  or  influence  of  the  crown,  a few  more 
venal  spirits  may  be  attracted,  by  the  precarious  tie  of  a dishonest 
interest,  to  withstand  all  attempts  at  reform,  and  to  clamour  in 
behalf  of  all  existing  practices  and  institutions.  But,  for  every 
worthless  auxiliary  that  is  thus  recruited  for  the  defence  of  estar 
blished  abuses,  is  it  not  evident  that  there  will  be  a thousand  new 
enemies  called  forth  by  the  additional  abuse  exemplified  in  the 
new  patronage  that  is  created,  and  the  new  scene  of  corruption 
that  is  exhibited,  in  exchanging  this  patronage  for  this  dishon- 
ourable support  ? — For  a nation  to  endeavour  to  strengthen  itself 
against  the  attempts  of  reformers  by  a deliberate  augmentation 
of  its  corruptions,  is  not  more  politic,  than  for  a spendthrift  to 
think  of  relieving  himself  of  his  debts  by  borrowing  at  usurious 
interest  to  pay  what  is  demanded,  and  thus  increasing  the  burden 
which  he  affects  to  be  throwing  off. 

The  only  formidable  discontent,  in  short,  that  now  subsists 
in  the  country,  is  that  of  those  who  are  reasonably  discontented  ; 
and  the  only  part  of  the  people  whose  growing  strength  really 
looks  menacingly  on  the  government,  is  that  which  has  been  ali- 
enated bv  its  corruptions,  and  enabled,  by  its  own  improving  in-^ 
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telligence,  to  unmask  its  deceptions,  and  to  discover  the  secret 
of  its  selfishness  and  incapacity.  The  great  object  of  its  Jea- 
lousy, is  the  enormous  influence  of  the  crown,  and  the  mon- 
strous abuses  of  patronage  to  which  that  influence  gives  occasion. 
It  is,  therefore,  of  all  infatuations  the  wildest  and  most  desper« 
ate,  to  hold  out  that  the  progress  of  this  discontent  makes  it 
proper  to  give  the  crown  more  influence,  and  that  it  can  only  be 
effectually  conciliated,  by  putting  more  patronage  in  the  way  of 
abuse. 

In  stating  the  evils  and  dangers  of  corruption  and  profligacy 
in  a government,  we  must  always  keep  it  in  view,  that  such  a 
system  can  never  be  universally  palatable,  even  among  the  basest 
and  most  depraved  people  of  which  history  has  preserved  any 
memorial.  If  this  were  otherwise  indeed — if  a whole  nation 
were  utterly  and  entirely  venal  and  corrupt,  and  each  willing  to 
wait  his  time  of  dishonourable  promotion,  things  might  go  on 
with  sufficient  smoothness  at  least;  and  as  such  a nation  would 
not  be  worth  mending,  on  the  one  hand,  so  there  would,  in 
fact,  be  much  less  need,  on  the  other,  for  that  untoward  o- 
peration.  The  supposition,  how’ever,  is  obviously  impossible; 
and,  in  such  a country  at  least  as  England,  it  may  perhaps 
be  truly  stated,  as  the  most  alarming  consequence  of  cor- 
ruption, that,  if  allowed  to  go  on  without  any  effectual  check, 
it  will  infallibly  generate  such  a spirit  of  discontent,  as  necessa- 
rily to  bring  on  some  dreadful  convulsion,  and  overturn  the  very 
foundations  of  the  constitution.  It  is  thus  fraught  with  a double 
evil  to  a country  enjoying  a free  government.  In  the  first  place, 
it  gradually  corrodes  and  destroys  almost  all  that  is  free  or  va- 
luable in  its  constitution ; and,  secondly,  it  ensures  its  ultimate 
subversion  by  the  tremendous  crash  of  an  insurrection  or  revo- 
lution. It  first  makes  the  government  oppressive  and  intoler- 
able; and  then  it  oversets  it  altogether  by  a necessary,  but  dread- 
ful calamity. 

These  two  evils  may  appear  to  be  opposite  to  each  other;  and 
it  is  certain,  that,  though  brought  on  by  the  same  course  of  con- 
duct, they  cannot  be  inflicted  by  the  same  set  of  persons.  Those 
who  are  the  slaves  and  the  ministers  of  corruption,  cannot  be 
those  who  crush  it,  with  a visiting  vengeance,  under  the  ruins 
of  the  social  order ; and  it  is  in  forgetting  that  there  are  two 
sets  of  persons  to  be  conciliated  in  all  such  questions,  that 
the  portentous  fallacy  which  we  are  considering  mainly  consists. 
The  government  may  be  very  corrupt,  and  a very  considerable 
part  of  the  nation  may  be  debased  and  venal,  while  there  is  still 
spirit  and  virtue  enough  left,  when  the  measure  of  provocation  is 
full,  to  inflict  a signal  and  sanguinary  vengeance,  and  utterly  to 
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overthrow  the  fabric  which  has  been  defiled  by  this  traffic  of 
inquity.  And  there  may  be  great  spirit,  and  strength,  and  ca- 
pacity of  heroic  resentment  in  a nation,  which  will  yet  allow 
its  institutions  to  be  perverted,  its  legislature  to  be  polluted,  and 
the  leading  part  of  its  population  to  be  corrupted,  before  it  be 
roused  to  that  desperate  etfort,  in  which  its  peace  and  happiness 
are  sure  to  suffer  along  with  the  guilt  which  brings  down  the 
thunder.  In  such  an  age  of  the  world  as  the  present,  however, 
it  may  be  looked  upon  as  absolutely  certain,  that  if  the  guilt  be 
persisted  in,  the  vengeance  will  follow ; and  that  all  reasonable 
discontent  will  accumulate  and  gain  strength,  as  reason  and  ex- 
perience advance  ; till,  at  the  last,  it  works  its  own  reparation, 
and  sweeps  the  offence  from  the  earth  with  the  force  and  the 
fury  of  a whirlwind. 

In  such  a view  of  the  moral  destiny  of  nations  there  is  some- 
thing elevating  as  well  as  terrible.  Yet, the  terror  preponderates, 
for  those  who  are  to  witness  the  catastrophe:  and  all  reason,  as 
well  as  all  humanity,  urges  us  to  use  every  effort  to  avoid  the 
crisis  and  the  shock,  by  a timely  reformation,  and  an  earnest  and 
sincere  attempt  to  conciliate  the  hostile  elements  of  our  society, 
by  mutual  concession  and  indulgence. — It  is  for  this  reason,  chief- 
ly, that  we  feel  such  extreme  solicitude  for  a legislative  reform 
of  our  system  of  representation, — in  some  degree  as  a pledge 
of  the  willingness  of  the  government  to  admit  of  reform  where 
it  is  requisite ; but  chiefly,  no  doubt,  as  in  itself  most  likely  to 
stay  the  flood  of  venality  and  corruption, — to  reclaim  a part  of 
those  who  had  begun  to  yield  to  its  seductions, — and  to  reconcile 
those  to  the  government  and  constitution  of  their  country,  who 
had  begun  to  look  upon  it  with  a mingled  feeling  of  contempt, 
hostility  and  despair.  That  such  a reform  as  we  have  con- 
templated, in  the  earlier  part  of  these  observations,  would  go 
far  to  produce  those  happy  effects,  w e think  must  appear  evi- 
dent to  all  who  agree  with  us  as  to  the  nature  and  origin  of  the 
evils  from  which  we  now  suffer.  One  of  its  chief  advantages, 
however,  will  consist  in  its  relieving  and  abating  the  spirit  of 
discontent  which  is  generated  by  the  spectacle  of  our  present 
corruptions,  both  by  giving  it  scope  and  vent,  and  by  the  vast 
facilities  it  must  affoi-d  to  its  labours  of  regeneration.  By  the 
extension  of  the  elective  franchise,  many  of  those  who  are  most 
hostile  to  the  existing  system,  because,  under  it,  they  are  ex- 
cluded from  all  share  of  power  or  political  importance,  will 
have  a part  assigned  them,  both  more  safe  and  more  active, 
than  murmuring,  or  meditating  vengeance  against  such  a 
scheme  of  exclusion.  The  influence  of  such  men  will  be 
usefully  exerted  in  exciting  a popular  spirit,  and  in  expos- 
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ing  the  base  and  dishonest  practices  that  may  still  interfere 
with  the  freedom  of  election.  By  some  alteration  in  the  borough 
qualitieutions,  the  body  of  electors  in  general  will  be  invested 
with  a more  respectable  character,  and  feel  a greater  jealousy  of 
everything  that  may  tend  to  degrade  or  dishonour  them : but, 
above  all,  the  exclusion  of  a great  body  of  placemen  from  the 
legislature,  by  cutting  ofif  a great  part  of  the  minister’s  most  pro- 
fitable harvest  of  corruption,  will  force  his  party  also  to  have  re- 
course to  more  honourable  means  of  popularity,  and  to  appeal  to 
principles  that  must  ultimately  promote  the  cause  of  independ- 
ence. 

By  the  introduction,  in  short,  of  a system  of  reform,  even 
more  moderate  and  cautious  than  that  which  we  have  ventured  to 
indicate,  we  think  that  a wholesome  and  legitimate  play  will  be 
given  to  those  principles  of  opposition  to  corruption,  monopoly  and 
abuse,  which,  by  the  denial  of  all  reform,  are  in  danger  of  being 
fomented  into  a decided  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  government  and 
the  institutions  of  the  country.  Instead  of  brooding,  in  sul- 
len and  helpless  silenee,over  the  vices  and  errors  which  are  ripen- 
ing into  intolerable  evil,  and  seeing,  with  a stern  and  vindictve 
joy,  wrong  accumulated  to  wrong,  and  corruption  heaped  up  to 
corruption,  it  will  be  continually'  interfering,  with  active  and  suc- 
cessful zeal  to  correct,  restrain  and  deter.  Instead  of  being  the 
avenger  of  our  murdered  liberties,  it  will  be  their  living  protect- 
or ; and  the  censor,  not  the  executioner,  of  the  constitution.  It 
will  not  descend,  only  at  long  intervals,  like  the  Avatar  of  the 
Indian  mythology,  to  expiate,  with  terrible  vengeance,  a long  se- 
ries of  consummated  crimes ; but,  like  the  Providence  of  a bet- 
ter faith,  will  keep  u'atch  perpetually  over  the  actions  of  corrigi- 
ble men,  and  bring  them  back  from  their  aberrations,  by  merciful 
chastisement,  timely  admonition,  and  the  blessed  experience  of 
purer  principles  of  action. 

Such,  according  to  our  conviction  of  the  fact,  is  the  true  state 
of  the  case  as  to  the  increasing  weight  and  consequence  of  the 
people ; and  such  the  nature  of  the  policy  which  we  think  this 
change  in  the  structure  of  our  society  calls  upon  us  to  adopt. 
The  people  are  grown  strong  in  intellect,  resolution,  and  mutual 
reliance, — quick  in  the  detection  of  the  abuses  by  which  they  are 
wronged,  and  confident  in  the  powers  by'  which  they  may  be 
compelled  ultimately  to  seek  their  redress.  Against  this  strength, 
it  is  something  more  wild  than  madness,  and  more  contemptible 
than  folly,  to  think  of  arraying  an  additional  phalanx  of  abuses, 
and  drawing  out  a wider  range  of  corruptions.  In  that  contest, 
the  issue  cannot  be  doubtful,  nor  tbe  conflict  long;  and,  deplor- 
able as  the  victory'  will  be,  w hich  is  gained  over  order,  as  w'ell  a? 
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over  guilt,  the  blame  will  rest  heaviest  upon  those  whose  offences 
first  provoked,  what  may  very  probably  turn  out  a sanguinary 
and  an  unjustifiable  vengeance. 

The  conclusions,then,  which  we  would  draw  from  the  facts  that 
have  been  relied  on  by  the  enemies  of  reform,  are  indeed  of  a very 
opposite  description ; and  the  course  which  is  pointed  out  by  these 
new  circumstances  in  our  situation,  appears  to  us  no  less  obvious, 
than  it  is  safe  and  promising.  If  the  people  have  risen  into  great- 
er consequence,  let  them  have  greater  power.  If  a greater  pro- 
portion of  our  population  be  now  capable  and  desirous  of  exer- 
cising the  functions  of  free  citizens,  let  a greater  number  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  exercise  of  these  functions.  If  the  quantity  of 
mind  and  of  will,  that  must  now  be  represented  in  our  legislature, 
be  prodigiously  increased  since  the  frame  of  that  legislature  was 
adjusted,  let  its  basis  be  widened,  so  as  to  rest  on  all  that  intellect 
and  will.  If  there  be  a new  power  and  energy  generated  in  the 
nation,  for  the  due  application  of  which,  there  is  no  contrivance 
in  the  original  plan  of  the  jjonstitution,  let  it  flow  into  those  chan- 
nels through  which  all  similar  powers  were  ordained  to  act  by  the. 
principles  of  that  plan.  The  power  itself  you  can  neither  repress 
nor  annihilate ; and  if  it  be  not  assimilated  to  the  system  of  the 
constitution,  you  seem  to  be  aware  that  it  will  overwhelm  and 
destroy  it.  To  set  up  against  it  the  power  of  influence  and  cor 
ruption,  is  to  set  up  that^by  which  its  strength  is  recruited,  and 
its  safe  application  rendered  infinitely  more  difficult : it  is  to  de- 
fend your  establishments,  by  loading  them  with  a weight  which 
of  itself  makes  them  totter  under  its  pressure,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  affords  a safe  and  inviting  approach  to  the  assailant. 

In  our  own  case,  too,  nothing  fortunately  is  easier,  than  to  re- 
duce this  growing  power  of  the  people  within  the  legitimate 
bounds  and  cantonments  of  the  constitution  ; and  nothing  more 
obvious,  than  that,  when  so  legalized  and  provided  for,  it  can 
tend  only  to  the  exaltation  and  improvement  of  our  condition,  and 
must  add  strength  and  stability  to  the  throne,  as  well  as  to  theo- 
ther  branches  of  the  legislature.  It  seems  a strange  doctrine  to 
be  held  by  any  one  in  this  land,  and,  above  all,  by  the  chief  vo- 
taries  and  advocates  of  royal  power,  that  its  legal  security  con- 
sists in  its  means  of  corruption,  or  can  be  endangered  by  the  ut- 
most freedom  and  intelligence  in  the  body  of  the  people,  and  the 
utmost  purity  and  popularity  of  our  elections — so  long  as  the  pow- 
ers and  privileges  of  the  three  branches  of  the  legislature  are  kept 
unconfounded  and  entire.  The  only  use  of  influence, in  the  hands 
of  the  government,  is  to  soften  the  exercise  of  its  legitimate  power, 
and  to  prevent  the  shock  of  a naked  collision  between  the  preroga- 
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five  and  the  controlling  principles  of  the  constitution.  But  the  pre- 
rogative itsell  is  the  measure  and  the  ultimate  support  of  the  le- 
gal authority  ; and  a government  by  influence,  is  necessarily  the 
government  of  a faction  which  has  made  itself  illegally  inde- 
pendent both  of  the  sovereign  and  of  the  people.  Under  an  ar- 
bitrary government,  where  the  powers  of  the  monarch  are  con- 
fessedly unjust  and  oppressive,  and  are  claimed,  and  openly  as- 
serted, not  as  the  instioimcnts  of  public  benefit,  but  as  the  means 
of  individual  gratificatictn,  such  a jealousy  of  popular  indepen 
dence  is  sufiiciently  intelligible:  but,  in  a government  like  ours, 
where  all  the  powers  of  the  Crown  are  universally  acknowledged 
to  exist  lor  the  good  of  the  people,  it  is  evidently  quite  extrava- 
gant to  lear,  that  any  increase  of  union  and  intelligence — any 
g -owing  love  of  freedom  and  justice  in  the  people — should  en- 
danger, or  should  fail  to  confirm,  all  those  powers  and  preroga- 
tives. ° 

We  have  not  left  ourselves  room  to  enter  more  at  large  into 
this  interesting  question  ; but  we  feel  perfectly  assured,  and  rea 
dy  to  maintain,  that,  as  the  institution  of  a limited,  hereditarj' 
monarchy,  must  always  appear  the  wisest  and  most  reasonable  of 
all  human  institutions,  and  that  to  which  increasing  reflection  and 
experience  will  infallibly  attach  men  more  and  more  as  the  world 
advances  ; so,  the  prerogatives  of  such  a monarch  will  always  be 
safer  and  more  inviolate,  the  more  the  sentiment  of  liberty,  and 
the  love  ol  their  political  rights,  is  dift'used  and  encouraged  among 
his  people.  A legitimate  sovereign,  in  short,  who  reigns  by  the 
fair  exercise  of  his  prerogative,  can  have  no  enemies  among  the 

lovers  of  regulated  freedom  ; and  the  hostility  of  such  men by 

far  the  most  terrible  of  all  internal  hostility — can  only  be  directed 
towards  him,  when  his  throne  is  enveloped,  by  treacherous  advi- 
sers, with  the  hosts  of  corruption  ; and  disguised,  for  their  ends 
in  the  borrowed  colours  of  tyranny.  ’ 

e now  close  these  loose  and  miscellaneous  observations  ; in 
which  it  has  been  our  object  rather  to  obviate  the  general  preju- 
dices which  stand  in  the  way  of  a practical  reform,  than  to  un- 
fold the  details  of  any  scheme  which  may  be  proposed  for  its  ac. 
complishment ; — rather  to  combat  the  spirit  by  which  the  most 
common  objections  to  that  great  measure  arc  suggested,  than  to 
dissect  and  refute  the  objections  themselves,  in  a regular  and  sys- 
tematical argument — In  looking  back  upon  what  we  have  written, 
we  confess  we  do  not  see  any  thing  to  which  the  appellation,  ei- 
ther of  Jacobin  or  of  Utopian,  can  be  applied  ; and,  while  we 
conceive  it  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  fundamental 
and  preliminaiy  views  which  we  have  here  ventured  to  take  of 
these  great  questions,  should  be  rendered  familiar  to  the  under- 
standings of  all  who  may  be  called  on  to  take  any  part,  however 
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humble  in  public  life,  we  willingly  renew  our  pledge,  never  to 
lose  sight  of  this  interesting  topic,  and  never  to  remit  our  endea- 
vours to  direct  the  attention  of  the  public  to  a subject  in  which 
they  are  moi'e  interested  than  in  any  other,  and  on  which,  if  they 
think  at  all,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  they  should  either  think 
wrong,  or  fail  to  realize  what  they  have  deliberately  approved. 


Art.  II.  Letters  of  the  Marquise  du  Deffand  to  the  Honourable 
Horace  IValpole,  afterwards  Earl  of  Orford,  from  the  Year 
1766  to  the  Year  1780,  To  which  are  added.  Letters  of  Mad. 
du  Deffand  to  Voltaire  Published  from  the  Originals  at 
Strawberry  Hill.  4 vol.  8vo.  London,  Longman,  &c.  1810. 

WE  have  recently  had  occasion  to  speak  a good  deal  of  Mad. 

du  Deftand,  and  the  circle  of  wits  and  beaux  esprits  with 
which  the  variety  of  her  talents  and  the  charms  of  her  conversa- 
tion, in  spite  of  age  and  blindness,  continued  tor  so  long  a period 
to  surround  her.  The  part  of  her  epistolary  correspondence  which 
was  then  under  our  review,  consisted  chiefly  of  letters  addressed  to 
her,  from  friends,  among  whom  she  had  the  happiness  to  reckon 
several  of  the  most  distinguished  persons  in  Europe.  The  letters 
now  before  us  are  her  own,  and  are  most  of  them  addressed  to 
the  late  Lord  Orford,  one  of  her  most  regular  and  constant  cor- 
respondents, and  the  person  to  whom,  in  the  latter  part  of  her 
life  at  least,  she  appears  to  have  been  most  sincerely  attached. 
To  him  she  bequeathed,  at  her  death,  the  whole  of  her  rnanu- 
scripts,  papers,  letters  and  books  of  every  kind,  with  a permission 
to  the  Prince  of  Beauvau,  one  of  her  executors,  to  take  a copy  of 
any  of  the  papers  he  might  desire,  before  they  were  sent  to  Eng- 
land. 

It  is  probably  to  this  permission  that  we  owe  the  three  vo- 
lumes of  Mad.  du  Deffand’s  correspondence  which  have  just  been 
referred  to,  the  originals  of  almost  all  of  which  are  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  editor  of  these  letters,  having  been  among  the 
papers  deposited  at  Strawberry  Hill.  No  posthumous  work, 
therefore,  can  come  before  the  public  in  a shape  less  quption- 
able,  and  more  decisive  of  its  authenticity,  than  that  which  is  now 
before  us. 

In  another  respect,  also,  the  circumstances  of  this  publication 
are  greatly  in  its  favour,  the  editor  having  left  nothing  undone 
that  could  elucidate  the  text,  or  throw  light  on  the  persons  and 
incidents  to  which  it  refers.  This  was  highly  necessary,  and  a 
task,  at  the  same  time,  of  no  inconsiderable  difficulty.  The  so- 
ciety  of  Mad.  du  Deffand  consisted  of  a great  variety  of  persons. 
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who,  though  conspicuous  and  well  known  at  the  time  when 
they  lived,  yet  to  us  foreigners,  at  the  distance  of  forty  years, 
must,  many  of  them,  require  to  be  introduced  with  some  his- 
torical detail.  In  this  respect,  the  editor  has  anticipated  the 
wishes  of  the  reader,  and  has  furnished  him,  very  concisely  and 
clearly,  with  all  the  information  he  can  desire,  coneerning  the 
persons  and  events  that  are  passing  before  him.  This  undertak- 
ing was  in  fact  more  arduous  than  at  first  appears  ; requiring 
qualifications  which  neither  editors  nor  authors  are  always  in 
possession  of ; as  it  could  be  executed  by  no  person  who  had  not 
lived  in  the  best  society  both  of  France  and  England,  and  was 
not  well  acquainted  with  the  history  and  manners  of  the  fashion- 
able world  in  both  countries.  One  might  have  looked  long  in 
vain  for  one  possessing  these  requisites  among  the  grave  and  learn- 
ed bodies  from  which  the  ranks  of  scholiasts  and  commentators 
are  usually  recruited. 

A preface  by  the  editor,  and  a life  of  Mad.  dn  Deffand,  serve 
to  prepare  the  reader  for  what  he  is  to  expect  in  the  letters, 
and  to  make  him  somewhat  acquainted  with  the  person  of  the 
author. 

In  the  first  of  these,  w^e  are  given  to  understand, 

— ‘ that  public  events  and  pulilic  characters  are  less  dwelt  upon 
in  the  following  letters  than  might  have  been  expected  ; and  that 
they  are,  therefore,  sometimes  rendered  less  generally  interesting  than 
such  a long-continued  correspondence  would  naturally  have  been  be- 
tween two  persons,  so  justly  distinguished,  in  their  several  countries, 
for  wit,  liveliness,  quickness  of  observation,  good  taste,  and  knowledge 
of  the  world.  Both  too,  living  in  intimacy  with  the  most  celebrated 
characters  of  that  world,  at  Paris  and  London. 

‘ Without  wishing  to  be  the  panegyrist  either  of  the  writer  or  the 
person  addressed,  a few  words  are  due  to  both  their  characters,  in 
explanation  of  what  has  just  been  mentioned.  Mr.  Walpole  was 
writing  in  a language  not  his  own  ; his  style,  though  (as  Mad.  du 
Deffand  repeatedly  allows)  full  of  energy  and  life,  was  likewise  full 
of  inaccuracies  as  to  French  phraseology  and  arrangement;  and  he 
felt  that  he  was  not  always  aware  of  the  force  of  his  words,  or  the 
construction  which  might  be  put  upon  his  phrases : he  was  convinc- 
ed too  (and  indeed  it  was  a well-known  fact)  that,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  all  English  letters  from  and  to  persons 
whose  names  were  known  in  the  world,  were  opened  at  the  Post- 
office  at  Paris ; and,  before  they  were  allowed  to  reach  the  place  of 
their  destination,  were  often  (though  containing  only  private  anecdote) 
sent  to  Versailles,  to  amuse  the  idleness,  or  feed  the  malice  of  the 
worthless  profligates  of  both  sexes,  who,  during  the  latter  years  of  his 
life,  composed  the  intimate  society  of  Louis  XV.  Of  this  cir- 
cumstance Mr.  Walpole  was  repeatedly  reminding  his  correspondent, 
and  on  this  account  repressing  not  only  his  own  pen,  but  hers, 
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whenever  it  was  happily  deviating  into  character,  anecdote,  or 
opinion. 

‘ To  this  must  be  added,  that  one  of  the  principal  features,  and 
it  must  be  called  (when  carried  to  such  excess)  one  of  the  principal 
weaknesses  of  Mr.  Walpole’s  character,  uas  a fear  of  ridicule — a fear 
which,  like  most  others,  often  leads  to  greater  danger  than  that 
which  it  seeks  to  avoid.  At  the  commencement  of  Mr.  Walpole’s 
acquaintance  with  Mad.  du  Deffand  he  was  near  fifty,  and  she  above 
seventy  years  of  age,  and  entirely  blind.  She  had  already  long  passed 
the  first  epoch  in  the  life  of  a Frenchwoman,  that  of  gallantry,  and 
had  as  long  been  established  as  a bel-esfirit  : and  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  in  the  anti-revolutionary  world  of  Paris  these  epochas  in 
life  were  as  determined,  and  as  strictly  observed,  as  the  changes 
of  dress  on  a particular  day  of  the  different  seasons  ; and  that  a wo- 
man endeavouring  to  attract  lovers  after  she  had  ceased  to  be  galante^ 
would  have  been  not  less  ridiculous  than  her  wearing  velvet  when 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  were  in  demi-saisons.  Mad.  du  Deffand, 
therefore,  old  and  blind,  had  no  more  idea  of  attaching  Mr.  Walpole 
to  her  as  a lover,  than  she  had  of  the  possibility  of  any  one  suspecting 
her  of  such  an  intention  ; and  indulged  her  lively  feelings,  and  the 
violent  fancy  she  had  taken  for  his  conversation  and  character,  in  eve- 
ry expression  of  admiration  and  attachment,  which  she  really  felt,  and 
which  she  never  supposed  capable  of  misinterpretation.  By  himself 
they  were  not  misinterpreted ; but  he  seems  to  have  had  ever  before 
his  eyes  a very  unnecessary  dread  of  their  being  so  by  others — a fear 
lest  Mad.  du  Deffand’s  extreme  partiality  and  high  opinion  should  ex- 
pose him  to  suspicions  of  entertaining  the  same  opinion  of  himself, 
or  of  its  leading  her  to  some  extravagant  mark  of  attachment ; and 
all  this,  he  persuaded  himself,  was  to  be  exposed  in  their  letters  to  all 
the  clerks  of  the  Post-office  at  Paris,  and  all  the  idlers  at  Ver- 
sailles. 

‘ This  accounts  for  the  ungracious  language  in  which  he  often  re- 
plied to  the  importunities  of  her  anxious  affection  ; a language  so  fo- 
reign to  his  heart,  and  so  contrary  to  his  own  habits  in  friendship. 
This  too  accounts  for  his  constantly  repressing  on  her  part  all  effu- 
sions of  sentiment,  all  disquisitions  on  the  human  heart,  and  all  com- 
munications of  its  vexations,  weaknesses,  and  pains.  She  frequently, 
and  with  much  reason,  laments  the  shackles  which  Mr.  Walpole  im- 
posed on  their  correspondence,  and  is  aware  that  they  often  reduce 
her  letters  to  a dry  enumeration  of  insignificant  facts,  complaints  of  mis- 
apprehended sentiments,  and  repetitions  of  the  few  subjects  on  which 
she  was  allowed  to  touch  with  impunity.  These  repetitions  the  Edi- 
tor has  endeavoured  to  suppress  as  much  as  was  thought  compatible 
with  the  preservation  of  the  original  character  of  the  Letters  and  of 
their  Writer.’  Preface^  p.  vii — xi. 

But  after  all  the  warning  here  given,  and  the  apology  made, 
the  reader  will  be  a little  astonished  at  the  warmth  with  which 
the  old  lady  frequently  addresses  Mr.  Walpole  ; he  will  at  least 
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seem  to  recognise  the  language  of  a sentiment  more  tender  than 
that  of  friendship,  and  will  smile  at  the  formal  and  repulsive  se- 
riousness with  which  the  hitter  reproves  the  former  for  her  indis- 
cretions, and  her  emportemens  romanesgues. 

A life  of  Mad  du  Deffand,  which  follows  the  Preface,  is  ex- 
tremely well  written,  and  abounds  with  excellent  remarks.  Her 
character  appears  to  be  drawn  with  great  justness  and  discrimin- 
ation. 

‘ It  would  be  superfluous,  and  indeed  impossible,  to  trace  the  be- 
ginning of  Mad.  du  Deffand’s  acquaintance  with  the  series  of  dis- 
tinguished persons  who  frequented  her  society,  and  courted  her  cor- 
respondence. 

‘ All  the  letters  addressed  to  her  prove  how  much  both  the  one 
and  the  other  were  sought,  by  those  from  whom  such  a distinction 
would  be  the  most  flattering  ; and  all  her  own  letters  prove  how  un- 
availing the  applause  of  friends,  the  flattery  of  wits,  and  the  ho- 
mage of  the  world,  to  the  real  comfort  and  happiness  of  life,  to  that 
enviable  situation  of  mind — 

— — “ Quod  se  sibi  reddat  amicum 

“ Quod  fiuri  tranquillet.” 

This  Mad.  du  Deffand  seems  never  to  have  known.  Courted  as  she 
was,  to  the  last  moment  of  a protracted  life,  by  all  the  great,  the 
gay,  and  the  distinguished,  both  of  her  own  country  and  those  of 
every  other,  whom  business  or  pleasure  led  to  Paris,  she  might  na- 
turally be  supposed  to  enjoy  the  most  agreeable  existence  that  her 
age,  sex,  and  infirmity  could  admit:  yet,  we  see  Mad.  du  Deffand 
devoured  by  that  ennui  which  she  considers  as  the  most  insupporta- 
ble ill  of  the  human  mind,  and  which  her  whole  life  seems  to  have 
been  consumed  in  an  ineffectual  effort  to  avoid. 

‘ We  see  her  repeatedly  complaining  of  existence  as  an  irreme- 
diable evil,  and  yet  owning  her  repugnance  to  quit  it.  We  see  her 
by  turns  dissatisfied  with  all  her  friends,  and  for  ever  doubting  the 
reality  of  friendship;  though  eagerly  seeking  its  support,  exaciing 
its  attentions,  and  indeed,  on  her  own  part,  fulfilling  its  duties.  We 
see  her  yet  more  constantly  discontented  with  herself  than  others — ■ 
“ Si  je  ne  fais  pas  cas  des  autres,  j’en  fais  encore  moins  de  nio.  ’ — 
“ j’ai  plus  de  peine  en  verite  a me  supporter,  que  je  n’en  ai  ^ sup- 
porter les  autres.”  Much  of  this  ennui  must  certainly  be  attributed 
to  her  blindness,  which  making  her  entirely  dependant  upon  cuicis 
for  every  species  of  occupation  and  amusement,  converted  society 
and  conversation,  from  an  indulgence  and  a luxury,  into  an  abso- 
lute necessary  of  life  ; but  much  too  must  fairly  attach  to  her  cha- 
racter; to  the  habits  of  a mind  naturally  lively  and  acute,  uncor- 
rected by  any  real  education,  unsustained  by  any  real  religious  prin- 
ciples, and  consequently  unenlightened  by  any  of  those  great  and 
benevolent  views  of  human  nature,  which  assure  superior  minds  of 
the  existence  both  of  virtue  and  friendship,  while  it  leads  them  to 
tolerate  deviations  from  the  one,  and  to  forgive  neglects  in  the  other  | 
voi/.  XVII.  xo.  34.  38 
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because  they  consider  the  human  character,  in  spite  of  all  its  vices 
and  all  its  follies,  as  the  work  of  an  infinitely  benevolent  Being,  in 
which,  as  in  all  his  creation,  benevolence  must  necessarily  predomi- 
nate. 

‘Of  herself,  her  talents,  and  endowments,  she  seems  to  have  en- 
tertained a very  humble  opinion,  and  she  owns  all  the  faults  and 
weaknesses  of  her  mind  with  a sincerity,  a regret,  and  an  absence  of 
all  affectation,  which  certainly  formed  the  principal  charm  of  her 
character,  and  indicated  its  capability  of  becoming  much  superior  to 
what  it  ever  really  was.  Mr.  Walpole,  in  a manuscript  note  upon 
her  character,  drawn  by  herself,  and  published  in  this  collection, 
says— “ Her  severity  to  herself  was  not  occasional  or  affected  mo- 
desty. She  constantly  thought  and  spoke  unfavourably  of  her  own 
amazing  parts ; and  knowing  no  language  but  her  own,  and  never 
having  taken  any  studied  pains  (though  she  had  read  a vast  deal)  to 
improve  herself,  she  imagined  that  she  was  more  ignorant  than  many 
others.  But  the  vivacity  and  strength  of  her  mind,  her  prodigious 
quickness,  her  conception,  as  just  as  it  was  clear,  her  natural  power 
of  reasoning,  her  wit,  the  simplicity  of  her  eloquence,  her  scorn  of 
whatever  was  false  or  affected,  and  her  long  acquaintance  with,  and 
knowledge  of  the  world,  her  intercourse  with  the  brightest  geniuses 
of  the  age,  and  of  that  best  age  (at  least  such  as  remained,)  raised 
her  te  a level  with  them.”  p.  1. — liv. 

The  letters  are,  throughout,  strongly  impressed  with  the  charac- 
ter of  their  author.  They  are  written  with  great  liveliness  and 
force  ; with  a considerable  share  of  wit,  and  in  a style  perfect- 
ly natural  and  unaffected.  In  this  last  quality,  indeed,  which 
forms  one  of  their  principal  charms,  we  do  not  know  that  they 
are  outdone  by  any  epistolary  w ritings,  either  of  ancient  or  of 
modern  times.  Where  they  treat  of  character,  they  are  often 
severe  and  satirical,  in  an  extreme  degree  : they  show  deep  and 
penetrating  observation  ; and  are  evidently  the  w ork  of  one  who 
had  little  indulgence  to  give  ; who  had  a pleasure  in  dwelling 
on  blemishes  and  imperfections  ; and  was  by  no  means  dis- 
posed to  gloss  them  over,  even  in  a friend.  There  is  one  de- 
fence, however,  which  may  be  fairly  made  for  Mad.  du  Deffand, 
as  stated  in  the  passage  already  quoted  from  her  life,  that  she 
was  more  severe  and  unforgiving  to  herself,  than  to  any  other 
person ; and  never  inveighed  with  such  bitterness  against  any- 
one’s errors  as  her  own.  In  many  of  her  letters,  she  does  no- 
thing but  complain  of  her  own  wretchedness  ; a w retchedress 
that  does  not  arise  from  misfortunes  that  had  befallen  her — from 
loss  of  friends — from  the  evils  that  wring  the  heart,  and  over- 
whelm it  W'lth  sorrow.  From  these  last,  the  structure  of  her 
mind  probably  furnished  her  with  a sufficient  defence  ; the  great 
misfortune  she  complains  of,  is  that  of  having  been  born.  It  is 
not  from  incident  or  passion,  but  from  the  want  of  both,  that 
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her  sufferings  are  derived;  it  is  from  Ennui,  one  of  the  sorest 
of  human  evils,  and  the  more  painful  that  it  has  so  little  power 
to  awake  the  sympathy  of  others.  Yet  her  declamations  on 
this  unpromising  topic  have  so  much  force  and  vivacity,  and  so 
much  apparent  truth,  that  the  monotony  of  the  subject  is  won- 
derfully relieved.  The  effect  is  beyond  expectation  ; and  you 
wonder  at  the  interest  with  which  you  listen  to  her  account  of 
her  sleepless  nights, — of  her  tiresome  days, — of  her  want  of  rest 
in  the  one,  and  her  want  of  occupation  in  the  other. 

Though  the  letters  generally  relate  either  to  her  own  feelings, 
or  the  private  occurrences  of  the  day,  they  touch  occasionally  on 
matters  of  public  concern.  Her  remarks  on  the  death  of  Lally 
are  very  characteristic.  That  unfortunate  man  is  now  admitted 
to  have  suffered  for  a crime  of  which  he  was  falsely  accused,  and 
of  which  there  never  was  such  evidence  as  could  Justify  the  sen- 
tence which  thirty-five  judges  pronounced  against  him.  His  exe- 
cution was  attended  with  circumstances  of  horror,  which  ought  to 
have  excited  compassion  for  the  sufferer,  and  indignation  against 
the  government,  even  in  the  minds  of  those  who  believed  him 
guilty.  They  are,  however,  related  and  commented  on  very 
coolly  by  Mad.  du  Deft’and. 

‘ Lally  fut  execute  avant  hier,  vendrecli,  a cinq  heures  du  soir ; 
le  Roi  avoit  accorde  a sa  familic  qu’il  le  seroit  a la  nuit : II  fit  plu- 
sieurs  tentatives  pour  se  tuer  ; la  premiere  fut  un  coup  qu’il  se  donna 
a deux  doigts  au  dcssous  du  coeur  avec  la  moitie  d’un  compas  qu’il 
avoit  cache  dans  la  doublure  de  sa  redingote  ; la  seconde  en  voulant 
avaler  un  petit  instrument  de  fer  que  les  uns  disent  avoir  ete  fait  ex- 
pies,  et  d’autres  que  ce  n’etoit  qu’un  cure-dent ; enfin  la  crainte  qu’il 
ne  trouvat  quelque  moyen  de  finir  avant  I’execution  et  de  perdre  une 
telle  occasion  pour  I’exemple,  determina  k envoyer  a Choisy,  repre- 
senter au  Roi  cet  inconvenient.  II  ordonna  qu’on  avan9at  I’execu- 
tion,  et  comme  on  eut  peur  aussi  qu’il  n’avalat  sa  langue,  on  lui  mit 
un  baillon.  II  est  mort  comme  un  enrage  ; il  devoit  etre  conduit  a 
I’echafaud  dans  un  carosse  noir,  mais  comme  il  n’arriva  pas  a terns 
(I’heure  etant  avancee)  on  le  mit  dans  un  tombereau ; il  a re9u  deux 
coups  ; le  peuple  battoit  des  mains  pendant  I’execution.  On  a juge 
hier  trois  autres  officiers,  Cadeville,  Chaponnay  et  Pouilly;  le  pre- 
mier a etre  blame,  les  deux  autres  hors  de  cour  & de  proces.  Le 
public  craignoit  que  Lally  n’obtint  sa  grace,  ou  qu’on  ne  commuat 
sa  peine  : il  vouloit  son  suplice,  et  on  a ete  content  de  tout  ce  qui 
I’a  rendu  plus  ignominieux  ; du  tombereau,  des  menotes,  du  baillon ; 
ee  dernier  a rassure  le  confesseur  qui  craignoit  d’etre  mordu.  Ily 
a quelques  personnes  qui  sent  aifiigees,  mais  en  petit  nombr«  ; e’etoit 
un  grand  fripon,  et  de  plus,  il  etoit  fort  desagreable.’  I.  p.  26, 27. 

Mr.  Walpole’s  answer  is  contained  in  a note,  and  is  written  with 
the  right  feeling  and  spirit  of  an  Englishman, 
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‘ Ah  Madame,  Madame,  quelles  horreurs  me  racontez  vous  la ! 
Qii’on  ne  dise  jamais  que  les  Anglois  sent  durs  et  feroces — veritable- 
ment  ce  sont  les  Francois  qui  le  sent.  Oui,  oui,  vous  etes  des  sau- 
vages,  des  Iroquois,  vous  autres.  On  a bien  massacre  des  gens  chez 
nous,  mais  a-t-on  jamais  vu  battre  des  mains  pendant  qu’on  mettoit 
a mort  un  pauvre  malheureux,  un  officier  general,  qui  avoit  langui 
pendant  deux  ans  en  prison?  uff^homme,  enfin,  si  sensible  a I’lion- 
neur,  qu’il  n’avoit  pas  voulu  se  sauver  ! si  touche  de  la  disgrace  qu’il 
cherche  a avaler  les  grilles  de  sa  prison  plutot  que  de  se  voir  expose 
a I’ignominie  publique  ; et  c’est  exactement  cette  honnete  pudeur  qui 
fait  qu’on  le  traine  dans  un  tombereau,  et  qu’on  lui  met  un  baillon 
a la  bouche  comme  au  dernier  des  scelerats  Mon  Dieu  ! que  je  suis 
aise  d’avoir  quitte  Paris  avant  cette  horrible  scene  !’  I.  p.  27. 

How  dearly  has  the  French  government  since  paid  for  the  les- 
sons of  atrocity  which  it  gave  to  a populace,  already  too  well  dis- 
posed to  reduce  them  into  practice  ! 

The  letters,  when  they  do  not  merely  record  the  unhappiness 
of  the  writer,  nor  her  attachment  to  her  friend,  contain  some 
amusing  details  of  the  incidents  in  the  fashionable  world  at  Paris; 
the  little  anecdotes  and  gossipings,  as  we  may  call  them,  of  that 
great  metropolis.  We  select  the  following  as  a curious  specimen, 
and  one  which,  we  hope,  this  country  will  be  long  unable  to 
match. 

‘ Elle  est  d’environ  huit  joufs,  le  Roi,  apres  souper,  va  chez 
Mad.  Victoire  ; il  appelle,  un  garden  de  la  chambre,  lui  donne  une 
lettre,  en  luidisant:  Jacques,  portez  cette  lettre  au  Due  de  Choi- 
seul,*  et  qu’il  la  remette  tout  a I’heure  a I’Eveque  d’Orleans ; Jacques 
va  chez  M.  de  Choiseul,  on  lui  dit  qu’il  est  chez  M.  de  Penthievre, 
il  y va ; M.  de  Choiseul  est  averti,  re^oit  la  lettre,  trouve  sous  sa 
main.  Cadet  premier  laquais  de  Mad.  de  Choiseul,  il  lui  ordonne 
d’aller  chercher  partout  I’Eveque,  de  lui  venir  promptement  dire 
ou  il  est ; Cadet,  au  bout  d’une  heure  et  demie,  revient,  dit  qu’il  a 
d’abord  ete  chez  Monseigneur,  qu’il  a frappe  de  toutes  ses  forces 
^ la  porte,  que  personne  n’a  repondu,  qu’il  a ete  par  toute  la  ville 
sans  trouver  ni  rien  apprendre  de  Monseigneur.  Le  Due  prend  le 
parti  d’aller  a I’appartement  du  dit  Eveque,  il  monte  cent  vingt-huit 
marches,  et  donne  de  si  furieux  coups  a la  porte,  qu’un  ou  deux  do- 
mestiques  s’eveillent,  et  viennent  ouvrir  en  chemises.  Ou  est  I’Eve- 
que ? — 11  est  dans  son  lit  depuis  dix  heures  du  soir Ouvrez- 

moi  sa  porte— L’Eveque  s’eveille  — Qu’est-ce  qui  est  la  ? — C’est 
moi,  c’est  une  lettre  du  Roi — Une  lettre  du  Roi!  eh,  mon  Dieu! 
quelle  heure  est  il  ?-— Deux  heures,  et  prend  la  lettre.  Je  ne  puis 
lire  sans  lunettes — Ou  sont-elles? — Dans  mes  culottes.  Le  mini- 
stre  va  les  chercher,  et  pendant  ce  tems-la  ils  se  disoient : Qu’est-ce 
que  peut  contenir  cette  lettre  ? L’Archeveque  de  Paris  est-il  mort 
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subitement  ? Quelque  Eveque  s’est-il  pendu  ? Ils  n’etoient  ni  I’un 
ni  I’autre  sans  inquietudes,  L’Eveque  prend  la  leltre  ; le  ministre 
offre  de  la  lire  ; I’Eveque  croit  plus  prudent  de  la  lire  d’abord  ; il 
n’en  pent  venir  a bout,  ei  la  rend  au  ministre  qui  lut  ces  mots: 
“ Monseigneur  I’ Eveque  d'Or/eans,  mes  Jilles  ont  envie  d'avoir  du*  co- 
“ tignac,  ellea  veulent  de  ‘tres-fietites  boites  ; envoyez-en  ; si  vous  n’en 

avez  fias,  je  vous  firie ” Dans  cet  endroit  de  la  lettre  il  y a- 

voit  une  cliaise  a porteur  dessinee  : au-dessous  de  la  chaise,  “ d’en- 
“ voyer  sur-le-chamfi  dans  votre  ville  ejtiscopale  en  chercher,  et  que  ce 
“ soit  de  lres-/ieliles  boites  ; sur  ce  Monsieur  I’Eveque  d’Orleans,  Dieu 
vous  ait  en  sa  sainte  garde.  Signe  Louis.” 

Et  puis  plus  bas,  en  postscriptum ; “ Z-a  chaise  d fiorteur  ne  signijie 
“ elle  etoit  dessinee  fiar  mes  Jilles  sur  cette  feuille  que  j’ai  trouvee 
“ sous  me  main.” 

‘ Vous  jugez  de  I'etonnement  des  deux  ministres ; on  fit  partir 
sur-le-champ  un  courrier ; le  cotignac  arriva  le  lendemain : — on  ne 
s’en  soucioit  plus.’  1.  p.  179 — 182. 

Sometimes  very  serious  subjects  are  treated  of  by  the  tvvofriends. 
Mud.  du  Deftand  was  sceptical  on  many  points  of  religious  be- 
lief ; and,  though  she  sometimes  treats  of  these  subjects  with 
too  much  levity,  her  reflections  on  them  occasionally  assume  a 
tone  more  suitable  to  their  importance.  Her  incredulity  was  pro- 
bably owing  to  the  causes  which  the  author  of  her  life  has  men- 
tioned. It  appears  from  the  following  appeal  to  Mr.  Walpole,  to 
have  been  involuntary, — to  have  arisen  partly  from  an  education  of 
which  she  often  complains,  and  perhaps  frdm  the  want  of  that 
temper  and  feeling  which,  whatever  share  in  the  matter  we  ascribe 
to  reason,  must  be  supposed  to  lay  the  first  foundations  of  religious 
belief. 

‘ Dites-moi,  pourquoi,  detestant  la  vie,  je  redoute  la  mort ; ritn 
ne  m’indique  que  tout  ne  finira  pas  avec  moi  ; au  contraire  je  m’a- 
per^ois  du  delabrement  de  mon  esprit  ainsi  que  de  celui  do  mon 
corps.  Tout  ce  qu’on  dit  pour  ou  contre  ne  me  fait  nulle  impres- 
sion. Je  n’ecoute  que  moi,  et  je  ne  trouve  que  doutc  et  qu’obscuri- 
te.  Croyez,  dit-on,  e’est  le  filus  sur  ; mais  comment  croit-on  ce  q.ic 
I’on  ne  comprend  pas  ? Ce  que  Ton  ne  comprend  pas  pent  exister 
sans  doute,  aussi  je  ne  le  nie  pas;  je  suis  comme  un  sourd  etuna- 
veugle  ne  ; il  y a des  sons,  des  couleurs,  il  en  convient  ; mais  sait- 
il  de  quoi  il  convient ; s’il  suffit  dc  ne  point  nier,  a la  bonne  heure, 
mais  cela  ne  suffit  pas. — Comment  peut-on  se  decider  entre  un  com- 
mencement et  une  eternite,  entre  le  plein  et  le  vide  ; aucun  de  mss 
sens  ne  pent  me  I’apprendre  ; que  peut-on  apprendre  sans  eux  ? Cs- 
pendant  si  je  ne  crois  pas  ce  qu’il  faut  croire,  je  suis  menacee  d’etre 
mille  et  mille  fois  plus  malheureuse  apres  ma  mort  que  je  ne  le  suis 
pendant  ma  vie.  A quoi  se  determiner,  et  est-il  possible  de  se  d:- 
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terminer  ? je  vous  le  demande  a vous  qui  avez  un  caractere  si  vrai 
que  vous  devez  par  sympathie  trouver  la  verite  si  elle  est  trouvable.’ 
I.  312,  313. 

The  answer  of  Mr.  Walpole,  which  we  have  in  a note,  is  very 
general  ; but,  no  doubt,  contains  the  principle  on  which  the  dif- 
ficulties of  his  friend  were  to  be  resolved. 

‘ Et  c’est  a moi  que  vous  vous  adressez  pour  resoudre  vos  doutes  ! 
Je  crois  fermement  a un  Dieu  tout  puissant,  tout  juste,  tout  plein  de 
misericorde  et  de  bonte-  Je  suis  persuade  que  i’esprit  de  bienveil* 
lance  et  de  bienfaisance  est  I’offrande  la  inoins  indigne  de  lui  ^tre 
presentee,’  A^ote,  vol.  I.  p.  313. 

The  passage  that  follows  may  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  ordi- 
nary style  of  these  letters,  where  there  is  nothing  very  peculiar 
either  in  the  thoughts  or  the  incidents.  Her  forcible  and  unaf- 
fected manner  is  always  the  same. 

‘ Sachez,  je  vous  prie  une  fois  pour  toutes,  que  vous  me  faites 
infioiment  trop  d’honneur  quand  vous  pretendez  que  je  dois  penser 
conome  vous ; vous  avez  infiniment  plus  de  lumiere,  plus  de  fermete, 
de  courage,  de  Constance,  de  talent,  de  ressource,  que  moi,  qui  suis 
foible,  incertaine,  portee  ^ la  melancholie,  ayant  besoin  d’appui,  ne 
coilnoissant  plus  de  plaisir  que  celui  de  la  conversation  ; la  societe 
m’est  devenue  necessaire,  c’est  le  plus  grand  besoin  de  ma  vie  ; et 
vous  voulez  qu’il  me  soit  aussi  indifferent  qu’a  vous  de  vivre  avec 
des  gens  faux  ou  sinceres.  N’est-il  pas  insupportable  de  n’entendre 
jamais  la  v6rite  ? Cela  ne  vous  fait  rien  a vous,  vous  n’observez  que 
pottr  vous  moquer,  vous  ne  tenez  a rien,  vous  vous  passez  de  tout ; 
enfin,  enfin,  rien  ne  vous  est  necessaire ; le  ciel  en  soit  beni,  vous 
efces  heureuxj  non  pas  a ma  maniere,  mais  a la  votre,  qui  vaut  cent 
fois  miex. 

‘ Tout  le  bien  que  vous  m’avez  dit  de  M.  de  Liancourt  m’a 
donne  envie  de  le  connoitre  ; on  me  I’a  emmene ; il  est  infiniment 
content  de  vous,  il  m’a  tres-bien  raconte  votre  fete,  il  vous  trouve 
tr^s-aimable,  il  se  loue  beaucoup  de  vos  attentions,  de  votre  politesse  ; 
je  I’ai  trouve  fort  naturel,  fort  simple  ; je  ne  sais  d’ou  vient  il  passe 
ici  pour  un  sot  ; j’ai  plus  de  foi  a vos  jugemens  qu’a  ceux  de  mes 
ct^patriotes.  Venons  a la  grand’maman*. 

‘ Je  suis  ravie  qu’elle  soit  a Chanteloup,  et  qu’elle  n’ait  aucum  role 
ajouer.  J aurois  bien  des  choses  a vous  dire,  mais  la  discretion  que 
jeprofesse  m’impose  silence.  Je  trouve rai  peut-etre  quelque  occa- 
sion, et  j’en  profiterai.  Je  passai  hier  la  soiree  avec  les  deux  Mare- 
clales,  je  les  yerrai  encore  ce  soir,  Voila  les  personnes  qu’il  faut 
voir  pour  etudier  le  monde,  et  le  bien  connoitre.  Oh ! que  la 
gfand’maman  est  peu  faite  pour  ce  monde-la,  et  qu’elle  est  bien  a 
Chanteloup,  avec  son  abbe,  son  petit  oncle,  ses  moutons,  ses  manu- 
factures, ses  paysans,  ses  cures,  ses  chanoines,  quoiqu’il  y ait  entre 
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ces  deux  deiniers  de  grandes  divisions  sur  qui  aura  le  pas  a la  pro- 
cession de  demain.  L’Abbe  me  fait  un  journal  de  tout  ce  qui  se 
passe,  il  vous  divertiroit  ; notre  correspondance  est  assez  agreable,  ct 
fort  gaie.’  I.  p.  316 — 318. 

The  opinions  wh'ch  an  author  entertains  of  his  own  works, 
and  of  their  comparative  merit,  is  always  an  object  of  curiosity. 
In  a letter  to  Mad.  du  Detfand,  Mr.  Walpole  speaks  thus  of  the 
Castle  of  Otranto. 

‘ On  a done  traduit  mon  Chateau  d’Otrante;  e’etoit  apparernment 
pour  me  donner  un  ridicule  ; a la  bonne  heure — tenez-vous  au  parti 
de  n’en  point  parler  ; laissez  aller  les  critiques  ; dies  ne  me  facheront 
point ; je  ne  I’ai  point  ecrit  pour  ce  siecle-ci,  qui  ne  veut  que  de  la 
raison  froide.  Je  vous  avoue,  ma  Petite,  et  vous  m’en  trouverez 
plus  foi  que  jamais,  que  de  tous  mes  ouvrages  e’est  I’unique  ou  je 
me  suis  plu  ; j’ai  laissecourir  mon  imagination  ; les  visions  et  les  pas- 
sions m’echauffoient.  Je  I’ai  fait  au  depit  des  regies,  des  critiques,  et 
des  philosophes  ; et  il  me  semble  qu’il  n’en  vaille  que  mieux.  Je  suis 
meme  persuade  que  dans  quelque  terns  d’ici,  quand  le  gout  reprendra 
sa  place,  que  la  philosophie  occupe,  mon  pauvre  Chateau  trouvera  des 
admirateurs  : il  en  a actuellement  chez  nous  ; j’en  viens  de  donner  la 
troisiime  Edition.  Ce  que  je  viens  de  dire  n’est  pas  pour  mandier 
votre  suffrage ; je  vous  ai  constamment  dit  que  vous  ne  I’aimeriez 
pas : VOS  visions  sont  d’un  genre  different.  Je  ne  suis  pas  tout  i fait 
fache  qu’on  ait  donne  la  seconde  preface  ; cependant  la  premiere  repond 
mieux  a la  fiction;  j’ai  voulu  qu’elle  passatpour  ancienne,  et  presque 
tout  le  monde  en  fut  la  dupe.  Je  ne  cherche  pasquerelle  avec  Vol- 
taire, mais  je  dirai  jusqu’a  la  mort,  que  noire  Shakespear  est  mille 
piques  au-dessus.’  I.  p.  130,  131. 

It  would  appear  from  this,  that  Mr.  Walpole  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  reception  which  the  Castle  of  Otranto  met  with  ; that 
he  blamed  for  it  the  raison  froide  of  the  present  time ; and  looked 
forward  to  an  age  of  purer  taste,  when  it  would  meet  with  the 
approbation  it  deserved.  For  our  part,  we  suspect  this  to  be  one 
ot  the  illusive,  but  safe  predictions,  which,  though  never  V(;rified, 
can  never  disappoint  the  author.  The  art  of  exciting  surprise 
and  horror,  which  forms  the  merit  of  the  Castle  of  Otranto,  has 
been  carried  so  much  further  by  succeeding  authors,  and  that  too 
without  the  ponderous  machinery  to  which  Mr,  Walpole  has  had 
recourse,  that  the  lustre  of  his  work  has  been  in  a great  measure 
eclipsed.  The  merit  of  originality  and  invention  may  belong  to 
the  Castle  of  Otranto  ; but  the  original  that  is  outdone  by  the 
copies,  can  live  only  in  the  history  of  letters. 

In  the  preceding  quotation,  we  have  Mr.  Walpole’s  opin  ion  of  the 
comparative  merit  of  Shakspeare  and  Voltaire  ; two  authors  so 
unlike,  that  one  should  hardly  think  of  bringing  their  mierits  into 
eonipetition.  We  know,  however,  that,  as  a critic,  Voliaire  was 
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unjust  to  Shakspeare  ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  fairly 
admit,  that  VV'alpole  was  no  less  unjust  to  Voltaire  lie  allowed 
him  little  merit  as  a dramatic  wi  iter  ; but  was  chiefly  oflended 
with  him  for  his  pretensions  to  philosophy.  Mad.  du  Deftand, 
who  was  all  this  while  in  correspondence  with  both,  was  desir- 
ous of  adjusting  their  difference  of  sentiments,  and  reconciling 
them  witli  one  another.  Mr.  Walpole  would  not  submit  to  this 
he  still  continued  to  inveigh  occasionally  against  Voltaire, — to 
make  light  of  his  poetical  merit,  and  to  treat  of  his  philosophy 
as  mere  affectation  ; as,  indeed,  he  seems  to  have  done  that  of 
D’Alembert,  and  the  other  French  Academicians.  In  all  this, 
we  must  sa}",  that  we  see  nothing  but  prejudice  or  affectation  ; 
and  that,  in  what  respects  philosophy,  the  right  of  Mr.  Walpole 
to  judge  is  far  more  questionable  than  that  of  Voltaire  to  execute. 
As  a philosophical  historian,  Voltaire  must  always  be  placed  in 
the  first  rank  ; and,  of  all  who  belong  to  that  class,  from  Tacitus 
to  Gibbon  inclusive,there  is  perhaps  but  one  author  who  deserves 
to  be  placed  above  him.  The  composition  however,  of  this  spe- 
cies of  history,  was  probably  not  a work  on  which  the  author  of 
the  Historical  Doubts,  &c.  was  disposed  to  set  a great  value. 
The  knowledge  of  anecdote,  of  particular  facts,  and  of  things 
remarkable  only  for  having  escaped  the  attention  of  others,  seems 
to  have  been  the  principal  objects  at  which  Mr  Walpole  aimed. 
He  is  known  to  have  said  of  himself,  that,  from  a very  early 
period,  he  could  never  bring  his  mind  to  attend  to  any  book  that 
was  not  full  of  proper  names  ; and  this  early  determination  of 
his  thoughts,  he  used  to  assign  as  the  reason  why  the  united  skill 
of  Saundtrson  and  Trevigar  could  never  make  him  acquainted 
with  the  elements  of  geometry.  In  the  department  of  the  accu- 
rate  sciences,  Voltaire,  if  not  original,  is  still  to  be  regarded 
as  a writer  whose  views  are  enlarged,  just  and  philosophical. 
His  Philosophic  de  Neivton  is  a popular,  but  by  no  means  a su- 
perficial treatise  : It  is  remarkable  for  the  luminous  and  general 
views  which  it  contains,  and  particularly  for  i correct  and  logical 
statement  of  the  evidence  on  which  the  theory  of  gravitation  is 
founded.  The  man  who  could  do  all  this,  and  who  was  a wit, 
a scholar,  and  a poet  at  the  same  time,  was  not,  as  Mr.  M^alpole 
insinuates,  going  out  of  his  line  when  he  meddled  with  philosophy. 
He  was  indeed  giving  an  instance  of  variety  and  extent  of  talent, 
of  which  he  remains  yet,  and  probably  will  long  remain,  a soli- 
tary example  in  the  world.  We  mean  not  to  justify  the  eccen- 
tricities, the  inconsistencies,  and,  as  we  fear,  even  the  meannesses, 
that  may  be  detected  in  the  conduct  and  character  of  this  extraor- 
dinary man  ; but  we  must  asrain  repeat,  that,  for  extent  and  var  ety 
(^f  genius,  he  is  quite  unrivalled ; and  that,  to  hold  an  opposite  opi- 
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nion,  is  the  strongest  proof  of  ignorance  or  prejudice.  The  for- 
mer cannot  be  attributed  to  Mr.  Walpole. 

But  to  return  to  Mad.  du  Deffand. — Her  letters  have  certainly 
the  merit  of  exhibiting  all  the  thoughts  of  a woman  of  great  wit, 
talent  and  whim,  just  as  they  came  across  her  mind.  The  dis- 
likes and  antipathies  to  which  she  was  naturally  subject,  seem  to 
have  been  called  forth,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  by  the  factions 
into  which  the  fashionable  and  literary  world  ot  Paris  was  at  that 
time  divided.  The  Society  of  Philosophers  and  Wits,  at  the  house 
of  the  Prince  of  Conti,  was  peculiarly  obnoxious. 

‘ Vous  me  faites  un  grand  plaisir  de  in’apprendre  que  David  Hume 
va  en  Ecosse,  je  suis  bien  aise  que  vous  ne  soyez  plus  a portee  de  le 
voir,  et  moi  ravie  de  I’assurance  de  ne  le  re  voir  jamais.  Vous  me 
demanderez  ce  qu’il  m’a  fait?  II  m’a  deplut.  Haissant'les  Idoles 
(the  society  just  mentioned)  je  deteste  leurs  pretres  et  leurs  adora- 
teurs.  Pour  d’Idoles,  vous  n’en  verrez  pas  chez  moi  ; vous  y pour- 
rez  voir  quelquefois  de  leurs  adorateurs,  mais  qui  sont  plus  hypo- 
crites que  devots  ; leur  culte  est  exterieure  ; les  pratiques,  les  cere- 
monies de  cette  religion  sont  des  soupers,  des  musiques,  des  operas, 
des  comedies.  Sec.  Cela  convient  a bien  des  gens  ; pour  moi  tout 
cela  m’est  devenu  en  horreur,  je  ne  me  plais  que  dans  mon  tonneau 
en  compagnie  de  quatre  ou  cinq  personnes  avec  qui  je  cause.’  I.  p. 
331,  332. 

We  of  this  country,  who  have  hardly  been  accustomed  to 
hear  more  of  the  talents  than  of  the  good  humour  and  agreeable 
manners  of  David  Hume,  will  seek  no  stronger  proof  of  preju- 
dice and  caprice,  than  an  expression  of  satisfaction  at  the  thoughts 
of  never  seeing  him  again. 

The  President  Henault  is  one  of  the  persons  of  whom  mention 
is  often  made  in  these  letters,  though  less  frequently,  perhaps, 
than  might  have  been  expected,  considering  that  he  had  been  the 
lover  of  Mad.  du  Delfand  in  her  youth,  and  her  friend  after- 
wards. He  is  chiefly  known,  with  us,  by  the  Ahrtg^  Chrono- 
logiquCy  of  which  he  is  the  author  ; but,  in  his  lifetime,  he  had 
other  claims  to  celebrity.  Voltaire  addresses  him, 

Henault,  fameux  par  vos  soupers 
Et  votre  Chronologie,  ^c. 

We  have  met  with  an  anecdote  of  Mad.  du  Deffand  and  the 
President,  in  a small  volume  printed  at  Paris,  but  never  publish- 
ed. The  story  is  said  to  be  perfectly  authentic  ; and  the  moral 
of  it  is  so  good,  that  we  cannot  refuse  it  a place. — ‘ They  were 
both  complaining,  one  day,  of  the  continual  interruptions  which 
they  met  with  from  the  society  in  which  they  lived.  “ How  happy 
would  one  be,”  said  the  Marquise,  “ to  have  a whole  day  to  our- 
selves !”  They  agreed  to  try  whether  this  was  not  possible ; and 
voi-.  XYH.  VO.  34.  39 
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at  last  found  a small  apartment  in  the  Tuilleries,  belonging  to  a 
friend,  which  was  unoccupied,  and  where  they  proposed  to  meet. 
They  arrived  accordingly,  in  separate  conveyances,  about  eleven 
in  the  forenoon  ; appointed  their  carriages  to  return  at  twelve  at 
night  ; and  ordered  dinner  from  a traiteur.  The  morning  was 
passed  entirely  to  the  satisfaction  of  both,  in  the  effusions  of  love 
and  friendship.  ‘‘  If  every  day,”  said  the  one  to  the  other, 
“ were  to  be  like  this,  life  would  be  too  short.”  Dinner  came  ; 
and,  before  four  o’clock,  sentiment  had  given  place  to  gaiety  and 
wit.  About  six,  the  Marquise  looked  at  the  clock.  “ They  play 
Athalie  to  night,”  said  she,  “ and  the  new  actress  is  to  make 
her  appearance.” — “ I confess,”  said  the  President,  “ that.  If 
I were  not  here,  I should  regret  not  seeing  her.” — ‘‘  Take  care, 
President,”  said  the  Marquise  ; “ what  you  say  is  really  an  ex- 
pression of  regret ; if  you  had  been  as  happy  as  you  profess  to 
be,  you  would  not  have  thought  of  the  possibility  of  being  at  the 
representation  of  Athalie.”  The  President  vindicated  himself ; 
and  ended  with  saying,  “ Is  it  for  you  to  complain,  when  you 
was  the  first  to  loolic  at  the  clock,  and  to  remark  that  Athalie  was 
act‘"d  to-night  ? There  is  no  clock  for  those  who  are  happy.” 
The  dispute  grew  warm  ; they  became  more  and  more  out  of  hu- 
mour with  one  another  ; and,  by  seven,  they  wished  most  earn- 
estly to  separate.  That  was  impossible.  “ Ah  !”  said  the  Mar- 
quise, “ I cannot  stay  here  till  twelve  o’clock.— Five  hours  lon- 
ger ! what  a punishment !”  There  was  a skreen  in  the  room  ; 
the  Marquise  seated  herself  behind  it,  and  left  the  rest  of  the  room 
to  the  President.  The  President,  piqued  at  this,  takes  a pen,  and 
writes  a note  full  of  reproaches,  and  throws  it  over  the  skreen. — 
The  Marquise  picks  up  the  note,  goes  in  search  of  pen,  ink  and 
paper, and  writes  an  answer  in  the  sharpest  terms.  At  last,  twelve 
o’clock  arrived  ; and  each  hurried  off  separately,  fully  resolved 
never  to  try  the  same  experiment  again.’ 

The  period  to  which  these  letters  relate,  was  many  years,  as 
may  be  supposed,  subsequent  to  that  of  the  preceding  adventure  "; 
and  the  President  was  now  changed  from  a lover  to  a friend. — 
The  friendship  however,  was,  it  would  seem,  more  apparent  than 
real.  Though  Mad.  du  Deffand  sometimes  speaks  of  him,  it  is 
never  with  much  interest ; and  she  gives  the  account  of  his  death 
with  singular  indifference.  It  may  be  true,  as  she  hints,  that  she 
had  not  much  reason  to  believe  in  the  sincei-ity  of  his  attachment ; 
yet  the  memory  of  that  which  had  once  existed,  should  have  call- 
ed forth  some  feeling  of  sorrow  at  the  moment  of  everlasting  se- 
paration. This  is  her  notice  of  the  catastrophe. 

‘ Le  President  mourut  hier  a sept  heures  du  matin  ; je  I’avois  jugc' 
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a I'agonie  des  Mercredi ; il  n’avoit  ce  jour-la,  ni  n a eu  depuis  ni 
souffrances  ni  connoissance  ; jamais  fin  n’a  etc  plus  douce  ; il  s est 
eteint.  Mad.  de  Jonsac  en  a paru  d’une  douleur  extreme  ; la  micnne 
est  plus  moderee,  j’avois  tant  de  preuves  de  son  peu  d’amitie,  que  je 
crois  n’avoir  perdu  qu’une  connoissance  ; cependant,  comme  cette 
connoissance  6toit  fort  ancienne,  et  que  tout  le  monde  nous  croyoit 
intimes  (excepte  peu  de  personnes  qui  savent  quelques-uns  des  sujet? 
dont  j’avois  a me  plaindre),  je  rccois  des  complimens  de  toute  part, 
&c.  II.  p.  109,  110. 

Though  her  attachment  to  Mr.  Walpole  cannot  be  questioned, 
nor  his  friendship  for  her,  yet  both  appear  to  have  been  subject  to 
considerable  vicissitudes  ; and  it  may  be  doubted,  whether,  it 
shut  up  together  for  a whole  day,  the  result  won  d not  have  been 
similar  to  that  whicli  we  have  just  related.  The  cause  of  these 
occasional  remissions  in  the  warmth  of  their  Iriendslnp,  seems 
generally  to  originate  with  Mr.  Walpole.  Sometimes  he  appears 
to  be  quite  unreasonable  ; and  it  is  impossible  not  to  take  part 

with  Mad  du  Deffand.  ' . t>  • ii 

An  English  gentleman,  after  being  at  Pans,  and  becoming  ac- 
qainted  with  Mad.  du  Deffand,  had  said  that  he  was  Inmself  in 
love  with  her,  but  that  she  was  in  love  with  Mr.  \V  alpole.  1 his 
coming  to  the  ears  of  Mr.  Walpole,  drew  from  him  the  most  vio- 
lent invectives.  He  makes  very  severe  remarks  ; and  docs  not 
soften  the  truth,  by  his  manner  of  conveying  it. 

‘ Vous  mesurez  I’amitie,  la  probite,  I’esprit,  enfin  tout,  sur  le  plus, 
«u  le  moins  d’hommages  qu’on  vous  rend.  Voila 
vns  sufFraees  et  vos  iugemens,  qui  varient  d un  oidinaiie  a 1 autie. 
Defaites-v^s,  ou  au  moins  faites  semblant  de  vous  defaire,  de  cette 
toise  personnelle  ; et  croyez  qu’on  peut  avoir  un  bon  coeur  sans  etr^ 
toujours  dans  votre  cabinet.  Je  vous  I’ai  souvent  dit,  vous  eles  exi- 
g-eante  au-dela  de  toute  croyance ; vous  voudriez  qu  on  n existat  que 
nour  vous;  vous  empoisonnez  vos  jours  par  des  soup9ons  ct  des 
defiances,  et  vous  rebutez  vos  amis  en  leur  faisant  6prouver  I impos- 
sibilitede  vous  contenter.’  II.  p-  45. 

Sometimes  he  appears  to  have  treated  her  with  still  seve- 
ritv  • and  the  overtures  for  reconciliation  constantly  came  on  hei 
side.’  It  is  but  justice,  at  the  same  time,  to  remark,  on  the  part  ot 

Air.  Walpole,  a very  unequivocal  proof  ot  generosity  and  tnen 

ship  When  the  Abb6  Terray  entered  on  the  office  controller- gen- 
eral  he  becran  with  a reduction  of  all  pensions ; which  would  lia\  e 
dtainishedle  income  of  Mad.  do  Deffand,  already  h-d  ^ 
to  her  condition,  by  a very  considerable  sum.  Mr.  u alpote  ira- 
mXtely  proposed  to  settle  on  her  an  anmirtv  equal  to  he 
amount  -^entreating  her,  with  all  the  warmth  ot  real  and  unaffected 
Wendship  to  alcept’of  his  offer.  She  agreed  to  it  : and 
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the  acceptance,  as  well  as  the  offer,  are  in  terms  that  do  credit  to 
both.  The  success,  however,  of  a memorial  which  she  had  al- 
ready presented  to  the  King,  rendered  the  execution  of  Mr,  Wal- 
pole’s design  unnecessary. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  pictures  which  these  volumes  any 
where  present,  is  that  of  the  life  which  the  Duke  and  Dutchess 
of  Choiseul  led  in  their  retirement  at  Chanteloup,  when  the  Duke 
was  deprived  of  office,  and  exiled  from  Paris,  Mad.  du  Deffand, 
who  had  always  lived  in  terms  of  great  intimacy  with  them,  and 
who  was  related  to  the  Dutchess,  was  too  high-minded  to  be  de- 
terred  from  showing  her  attachment  to  friends,  whose  disgrace 
was  the  effect,  not  of  their  own  demerit,  but  of  the  intrigues  of 
their  enemies.  She  describes  them  both  as  extremely  amiable, 
particularly  the  Dutchess,  whom  she  usually  calls  by  the  name 
of  grande  maman,  as  she  does  the  Duke  by  that  of  grand  papa. 
In  a letter  from  Chanteloup,  .she  says, 

‘La  vie  qu’on  mene  me  convient  fort;  on  dejeune  a une  heure, 
y va  qui  veut,  on  reste  apres  dans  le  salon  tant  et  si  peu  qu'on  veut ; 
sur  les  cinq  ou  six  heures  chasse  ou  promenade,  onsoupe  ahuitheures, 
et  Ton  se  couche  a toutes  sortes  d’heures,  aussi  tard  et  d’aussi  bonne 
heure  qu’on  veut ; on  joue  a toutes  sortes  de  jeux,  on  jouit  d’une 
grande  liberte,  on  fait  tres  bonne  chere,  je  suis  log4e  le  plus  commod6- 
ment  du  monde.’  (11.345,)  And  again — 

‘ Je  voudroisque  vous  pussiez  avoir  une  assez  bonne  lunette  pour 
voir  ce  qui  se  passe  ici ; je  ne  reviens  point  d’etonnement  de  la  paix 
qui  y regne,  elle  est  dans  tous  les  propes,  dans  toutes  les  actions,  et 
certainement  dans  Tame  ; tout  le  monde  est  d’accord,  chacun  fait 
ce  qu’il  veut,  chacun  dit  se  qu’il  pense,  on  ne  s’observe  point,  on  ne 
se  constraint  point,  et  tout  est  dans  le  plus  parfait  unisson  ; le  grand- 
papa est  4tonnant,  il  a trouve  en  lui  tous  les  gouts  qui  pouvoient  rem- 
placer  les  occupations,  il  semble  qu’il  n’ait  jamais  fait  d’autre  etude 
que  de  faire  valoir  sa  terre,  il  fait  batir  des  fermes  ; il  d^friche  des 
terreins,  il  achete  des  troupeaux  dans  cette  saison  pour  les  revendrc 
au  commencement  de  I’hiver,  quand  ils  auront  engraiss6  les  terres, 
et  qu’il  aura  vendu  leurs  laines.  Je  suis  intimement  persuadee  qu’il 
ne  regrette  rien,  et  qu’il  est  parfaitement  heureux  ; je  suis  ravie  d’en 
avoir  jug6  par  moi-mfeme,  je  n’aurois  jamais  cru  tout  ce  qu’on  m’en 
auroit  dit.  Ne  croyez  point  que  dans  ce  r4cit  il  y ait  de  I’engoue- 
ment  ni  de  I’enthousiasme,  c’est  la  pure  v6rite.  Je  me  suis  fort  plu 
ici,  j’y  ai  men6  une  vie  fort  douce,  mais  cela  n’a  pas  empech6  qu’il 
n’y  ait  eu  bien  des  momens  ou  je  ne  me  sois  trouvee  tres-d6plac6e, 
et  que  votre  silence  nc  m’ait  cause  bien  du  chagrin  ; mais  tout  prend 
fin.’  II.  351,  352. 

The  Abb6  Barthelemi,  the  great  friend  of  the  Duke  and 
Dutchess  of  Choiseul,  (and  who  has  introduced  them  into  the 
Voyage  d’Anacharsis,  under  the  names  of  Arsame  and  Phtdime), 
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was  of  this  party,  and  is  mentioned  here  with  great  respect, 
though  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  at  first  a favourite. 

Mad.  du  Deffand  had,  however,  undertaken  the  journey  con- 
trary to  the  advice  of  Mr.  Walpole,  who  was  averse  to  it,  for 
reasons  that  do  not  appear.  We  have  here  another  proof  of  the 
severity  with  which  he  sometimes  treated  her.  She  hastened  back 
from  Chanteloup  to  Paris,  just  that  she  might  receive  letters  from 
him  The  letter  which  she  did  receive,  is  not  given ; bat  we 
may  judge  of  it  from  the  beginning  of  her  reply. 

‘ Votre  plume  est  de  fer  trempe  dans  le  fiel.  Bon  Dieu  ? quelle 
lettre?  Jamais  il  n’y  en  eut  de  plus  piquante,  de  plus  s^che  et  de 
plus  rade  ; j’ai  ete  bien  payte  de  rimpatience  que  j’avois  de  la  rece- 
voir. 

‘ J’arrivai  hier  d cinq  heures  du  soir,  me  portant  a mervielle,  sans 
etre  fatiguee  du  voyage,  dans  la  plus  grande  joie  de  me  retrouver 
chez  moi,  dans  le  plus  grand  contentement  de  mon  sejour  a Chante- 
loup, dans  I’csperance  de  trouver  de  vos  nouvelles  et  que  votre  lettre 
mettroit  le  comble  k ma  satisfaction ; ah  ? mon  Dieu,  que  j’ai  fete 
surprise : elle  a produit  un  effet  tout  contrarie,  ton*  mon  bonheur  a 
fete  detruit,  un  instant  m’a  fait  plus  de  mal  que  les  cinq  semaines  ne 
m’avoient  fait  de  bien.’  II.  360,  361 . 

One  cannot  but  blame  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Walpole,  for  thus, 
from  mere  humour,  marring  the  enjoyment  of  a friend  sincerely 
attached  to  him,  and  having  so  few  resources,  except  those  of  her 
own  mind. 

Though  the  Dutchess  of  Choiseul  is  mentioned  above,  and  in 
many  other  passages,  with  unqualified  praise,  she  is  sometimes 
represented  as  less  perfect,  as  having  sacrificed  feeling  and  na- 
ture to  dignity  and  correctness.  Mad.  du  Deffand  once  said  to 
her,  ‘ You /cjioio  that  you  love  me,  but  you  do  not/eeZ  it.’  In 
the  same  spirit,  she  remarks — 

‘ Toutes  ses  vertus  lui  tiennent  lieu  de  sentiment,  elle  n’a  pas  un 
defaut,  et  a force  de  s’etre  corrigee,  de  s’fetre  domptee,  elle  s’est  faite 
ee  qu’elle  est  en  depit  de  la  nature  dont  elle  ne  suit  plus  aucun  mouve- 
ment.  Sa  soeur  est  tout  le  contraire,  I’une  est  respectfee,  I’autre  est 
recherchee.  Je  trouve  que  la  grand’maman  a beaucoup  plus  d’esprit 
et  I’autre  plus  d’agrement;  et  de  tout  ce  qu’on  rencontre,  on  ne  trouve 
rien  auquelon  puisse  s’attacher.’  (III.  23.)  And  again — 

‘ La  grand’maman  est  la  ,vertu  personifiee.  La  vertu  a etouffe 
en  elle  la  nature ; je  ne  sais  si  elle  en  est  plus  heiireuse,  mais  elleen 
estcertainement  moins  gaie  et  moins  naturelle.’  III.  35. 

The  opinions  of  Mad.  du  Deffand  were  often  the  impressions 
of  the  moment;  and,  when  severe,  would  sometimes  give  place 
to  more  favourable  views.  We  have  seen  how  angry  she  was 
with  Mr.  Hume  for  being  so  much  in  the  society  at  the  Prince  of 
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Conti’s,  and  for  being  a worshipper,  as  she  termed  it,  of  the 
Idol  set  up  in  that  temple,  the  Comtesse  de  Boutiers.  She  ne- 
vertheless mentions  the  letter  which  Mr.  Hume  wrote  to  that  lady 
a few  days  before  his  death,  with  great  and  deserved  eulogy, 

‘ I/Idole  me  donna  a lire,  avant-hier,  une  lettre  de  M.  Hume, 
aToccasion  de  la  mort  du  Prince;  il  lui  disoit  adieu,  comme  n’ayant 
plus  que  quelques  jours  a vivre;  cette  lettre  m’a  paru  de  la  plus 
grande  beaut6,  je  lui  en  ai  demande  une  copie  et  je  I’aurai.’  Ill, 
187. 

The  editor  has  very  properly  subjoined  this  letter  in  the  notes, 
or  rather  a translation  of  it  into  French,  probably  by  Mad.  de 
Bouflers.  Mr.  Hume  always  wrote  in  English:  By  means  of  a 
person  who  read  the  letter  in  Mr.  Hume’s  handwriting,  and  also 
received  a copy  of  it  from  Mad.  de  Bouflers,  transcribed  by  her- 
self, we  are  enabled  to  give  it  in  the  original. 

‘ Edinburgh,  20th  of  August,  1776. 

‘ Though  I am  certainly  within  a few  weeks,  dear  Madam,  and 
‘ perhaps  within  a few  days,  of  my  own  death,  I could  not  forbear 
^ being  struck  with  the  death  of  the  Prince  of  Conti, — so  great  a 
‘ loss  in  every  particular.  My  reflections  carried  me  immediately 
‘ to  your  situation  in  this  melancholy  incident.  What  a difference 

• to  you  in  your  whole  plan  of  life ! Pray  write  me  some  parti- 

* culars,  but  in  such  terms  that  you  need  not  care,  in  case  of  my 
‘ decease,  into  whose  hands  your  letter  may  fall. 

‘ My  distemper  is  a diarrhaea,  or  disorder  in  my  bowels,  which 
^ has  been  gradually  undermining  me  these  two  years,  but,  within 
‘ these  six  months,  has  been  visiblj'^  hastening  me  to  my  end. 

^ I see  death  approach  gradually,  without  anxiety  or  regret.  1 
^ salute  yoti,  with  great  affection  and  regard,  for  the  last  time. 

‘ D.  H’ 

Mr.  Hume  died  on  the  25th  of  August,  just  five  days  after  the 
date  of  this  letter. 

In  other  instances,  Mad.  du  Deffand’s  prejudices  seem  never  to 
have  been  removed.  She  had  an  avowed  dislike  to  the  Philosophers, 
the  Economists,  Encyclopedists,  &c.  This  seems  to  have  begun 
about  the  time  of  her  breach  with  D’Alembert,  on  account  of  his 
attachment  to  Mademoiselle  L’Espinasse;  an  attachment  of  which 
we  may  now  fairly  say,  that  the  object  was  by  no  means  worthy. 
In  these  dislikes,  she  was  probably  confirmed  by  the  opinions  of  Mr. 
Walpole,  whose  prejudices,  in  this  respect,  coincided  exactly  with 
her  own.  It  was  probably  on  account  of  his  connexion  with  the 
Philosophers,  that  she  had  so  great  a dislike  to  Turgot,  and  railed 
with  such  virulence  against  all  the  measures  pursued  by  the  admi- 
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nistration  in  which  he  had  a part.  Speaking  of  that  administra- 
tion, she  says,  it  is  impossible  that  Turgot  should  not  fall;  he 
does  not  know  what  he  is  doing.  Maurepas  is  weakness  itself. 

‘ On  dit  (she  adds  in  another  place)  dc  nos  trois  ministres ; le 
Turgot  ne  doute  dc  rien ; le  Malcshcrbes  doutc  de  tout;  et  lo 
Maurepas  se  moque  de  tout ; et  chacun  pense  qu’un  tel  gouverne- 
ment  ne  pent  subsister.’  She  afterwards  exults  in  the  fall  of 
this  ministiy : And  of  Turgot,  in  particular,  she  says — 

< Enfin,  excepte  les  Economistes  ot  Ics  Encyclopcdistes,  tout  Ic 
monde  convient  que  e’est  un  fou,  et  aussi  extravagament  ct  pre  - 
somptueux  qu’il  est  possible  de  I’etre  ; on  cst  trop  heureux  d’en  etre 
detail.’  III.  155. 

The  editor,  we  must  remark,  enters  a protest  against  all  this 
misrepresentation;  and,  with  great  candour  and  liberality,  takes 
the  part  of  a much  injured  man,  who,  neither  from  his  cotem 
poraries,  nor  those  who  have  yet  succeeded,  has  mot  with  all 
the  credit  to  which  he  is  entitled. 

‘ Those’  (it  is  said  in  a note)  ‘ who  wish  to  have  a just  idea  of 
this  really  great  patriot  and  enlightened  statesman,  of  whom  Mad. 
du  Deffand  had  conceived  such  entirely  false  opinions,  will  do  well 
to  consult  his  life,  by  M.  de  Condorcet,  which  contains  not  only  the 
events  of  his  short  and  virtuous  life,  but  a development  of  his  plans, 
his  principles,  and  his  ways  of  thinking,  both  as  a statesman,  a phi- 
losopher, and  a metaphysician.’  III.  107. 

On  this  head,  Mr.  Walpole  was  not  of  the  same  opinion  with 
Mad.  du  Deffand:  he  seems  to  have  had  a just  estimation  of  Tur- 
got; and  it  is  in  combating  his  opinion,  that  she  launches  out 
against  the  former  in  the  passage  just  quoted,  and  in  a long  in 
vectivc  that  ends  with  the  words,  ‘ En  voilii  assez  sur  ce  sot  ani- 
mal.’ Cp.  156.)  This  is  the  strongest  example  of  prejudiee,  and 
of  an  entire  mistake  of  character,  that  we  have  met  with  in  these 
letters.  The  editor  very  well  remarks,  in  a note,  that  it  is  mucli 
to  be  regretted,  that  Mad.  du  Deffand  should  here  so  entiiely 
forfeit  her  right  to  the  title  which  Voltaire  had  confeiTed  on  her, 
of  VAveugle  Clairvoyante. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  . that,  in  a letter  to  Voltaire  in  1774, 
she  speaks  of  Turgot  with  much  more  respect,  and  seems  to  have 
hopes  of  his  success  as  a minister.  Was  this  flattery  to  Voltaire, 
or  fear  of  him?  She  knew  that  he  approved  of  Turgot. 

In  another  instance,  the  Aveugle  Clairvoyante  has  been  much 
deceived;  but  the  error  admits  of  a better  apology  than  the  pre- 
ceding. Speaking  of  Mr.  Fox,  she  says, 

‘ Je  ne  sais  pas  bien  encore  comment  je  trouve  le  Fox.  li  a sans 
doute  beaucoup  d’esprit,  et  surtout  heaucoup  de  talens;  je  ne  sais 
si  satfete  est  bien  rangee  et  si  toutes  ses  idees  sont  bien  justes  ; il  me 
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semble  qu’ii  est  toujours  dans  une  sorte  d’ivresse,  et  je  crains  qu’il 
ne  soil  bien  malheureux  quand  cette  fa9on  d’etre  cessera,  et  qu’il 
sentira  qu’il  est  le  seul  auteur  de  tous  ses  malheurs;  il  seroit  alors 
bien  a plaindre  s’il  avoit  une  tete  Fran^oise  ; mais  je  ne  connois  point 
les  tetes  Angloises,  elles  sont  si  diffe  rentes  des  notres,  que  si  j’en 
voulois  juger,  ce  seroit  comme  si  je  voulois  juger  des  couleurs.’ 
Hi.  p.  2or. 

Again,  she  says  of  him, 

‘ Je  I’ai  beaucoup  vu,  mais  nous  nous  sommes  toujours  contra- 
ries; nos  fa^ons  de  penser  sont  tres-diiferentes.  II  a beaucoup  d’- 
esprit,  j’en  conviens ; mais  c’est  un  genre  d’esprit  denue  de  toute 
esp^ce  de  bon  sens.  Je  n’en  ai  pas  assez  dans  ce  moment-ci  pour  le 
d^finir.’ 

This  was  in  1777,  when  Mr.  Fox  was  twenty -nine  years  of 
age,  and  should  have  been  conspicuous  for  more  than  mere  a- 
bility.  It  is  however  known,  that  dissipation,  and  the  love  of 
pleasure,  threw  a veil  over  the  first  period  of  his  life ; through 
which,  though  his  great  talents  were  certainly  to  be  perceiv- 
ed, the  soundness  of  his  judgment,  the  steadiness  and  rec- 
titude  of  his  principles,  might  not  be  so  clearlydiscerned.  It 
was  accordingly,  only  of  these  last,  that  Mad.  du  Deffand 
doubted ; she  acknowledged  the  first,  but  does  not  appear  to 
have  suspected  them  to  be  of  the  higher  order  to  which  they 
actually  belonged.  For  one  part  of  her  remark  she  appears 
to  us  to  deserve  credit : — ‘ il  seroit  alors  bien  k plaindre,  s’il 
avoit  un  tete  Frangoise;  mais  je  ne  connois  point  les  tetes  An- 
gloises ; elles  sont  si  differentes  des  notres,  que  si  j’en  voulois 
juger,  ce  seroit  comme  si  je  voulois  juger  des  couleurs.’  The  truth 
is,  that  in  France,  or  in  any  country  where  there  were  neither 
struggles  of  ambition  to  animate,  nor  views  of  patriotism  to  in- 
spire, Mr.  Fox,  after  the  fever  of  enjoyment  was  at  an  end,  might 
have  sunk  into  a lethargy  of  indolence  and  apathy ; and  the  world 
might  have  remained  as  ignorant  of  his  energy,  judgment,  and 
exalted  character,  as  the  lady  was  on  whose  writings  we  are  now 
commenting. 

On  another  occasion.  Mad.  du  Deffand  acknowledges,  that  she 
knew  not  what  to  think  of  the  English:  the  passage  is  very  live- 
ly, and  written  in  her  best  manner. 

‘ M.  Selwyn  est-il  tout-k-fait  fou,  ou  bien  est-il  ensorcele  ? Oh  ! 
les  Anglois,  les  Anglois  sont  bien  etranges,  on  ne  doit  jamais  pre- 
tendre  a les  connoitre  ; ils  ne  ressemblent  en  rien  a tout  ce  qu’on  a 
vu ; chaque  individu  est  un  original,  il  n’y  en  a pas  deux  du  m^me 
modele,  nous  sommes  positivement  tout  le  contraire ; chez  nous  tous 
ceux  du  rafeme  etat  se  ressemblent,  qui  voit  un  courtisan,  les  voit 
tons,  un  Magistral,  tous  les  gens  de  robe,  ainsi  que  tous  les  autres^ 
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tout  est  faux  air  chez  nous,  pretentious,  jusques  mfeme  aux  maladies  ; 
tout  le  monde  aujourd’hui  a des  maux  de  nerfs,  tout  le  monde  udmiie 
les  lettres  du  Roi  de  Prusse  a d’Alembert,  on  ne  cesse  de  vantei  ^sa 
scnsibilite;  je  suis  peut-etre  la  seule  a n’en  etre  point  touchee,  a m en 
moquer  et  a trouver  qu’il  n’est  qu’un  rheteur,  et  meme  un  fat  dans  ses 
pretentions  de  bel  esprit  et  d’homme  sensible.  111.  p.  21 1,  212. 

In  general,  however,  she  was  much  pleased  with  the  English; 
and,  of  some  of  the  young  men  whom  she  had  then  occasion  to 
see,  has  given  characters  that  have  been  fully  verified. 


‘ Ce  petit  EUot’  (the  present  Lord  Minto)  ‘est  tout-a-fait  aimable, 
ilabeaucoup  d’esprit,  il  sent  encore  un  peu  l’ecole,  mais  c’est  qu’il 
est  modeste,  et  qu’il  est  la  contre-partie  de  Charles  Fox  ; la  sorte  de 
tiraidit6  qu’il  a encore  sied  bien  a son  age,  surtout  quand  elle  n em- 
pgche  pas  qu’on  ne  demele  le  bon  sens  et  I’esprit.’  111.  p.  195. 


The  fourth  volume,  which  we  must  now  pass  over  with  great 
rapidity,  is  mostly  occupied  with  the  letters  to  Voltaire.  The 
first  twenty  seven  pages  contain  the  remainder  of  those  addressed 
to  Mr.  Walpole  ; the  last  of  them  is  in  August  1780,  and  was 
written  after  Mad.  du  Deffand  was  taken  ill  of  the  disorder  of 
which  she  died  Her  letters  to  Voltaire  begin  as  early  as  1759, 
and  are  continued  to  1770.  They  run,  many  ot  them,  on  matters 
of  taste  ; others  are  complaints  of  her  suftering  from  ennui,  and 
the  tsedium  of  life  ; inquiries  about  the  books  which  she  ought 
to  read  ; and  arguments  with  Voltaire  against  the  zeal  with 
which  he  made  war  on  the  prejudices  of  the  vyorld,  and  strove 
to  propagate  his  own  opinions.  W e may  believe  that  Voltaire 
entertained  a very  high  respeet  for  the  abilities  of  the  person 
from  whom  he  could  admit  contradiction  on  these  subjects.  ^Ve 
give  the  following  as  a specimen  of  one  of  her  best  letters  of  this 
sort. 


‘ J’entends  par  le  people  le  plus  grand  nombre  des  hommes.  La 
cour  en  est  pleine,  d’ainsi  que  la  ville,  et  les  champs.  Si  vous  otez  a 
•es  sortes  de  gens  leur  pr6jug4s,  que  leur  restera-t-il  ? C’est  leur  res- 
source  dans  leur  malheur  (et  c’est  en  quoi  je  voudrois  leur  ressem- 
bler)  ; c’est  leur  bride,  et  leur  frein  dans  leur  conduite,  et  c est  ce 
qui  doit  faire  desirer  qu’on  ne  les  ^claire  pas  ; et  puis  pourroit-on  les 
eclairer?  Toute  personne  qui  parvenue  a I’age  de  raison  nest  pas 
choqu^e  des  absurdites,  et  n’entrevoit  pas  la  v^rit6,  ne  se  laissera 
jamais  instruire  ni  persuader.  Qu’est  ce  que  la  foi  ? c’est  de  croire 
fermement  ce  que  I’on  ne  comprend  pas.  II  faut  laisser  le  don  du 
ciel  a qui  il  I’a  accorde.  Voila  en  gros  ce  que  je  pense  ; si  je  cau- 
sois  avec  vous,  je  me  flatte  que  vous  ne  penseriez  pas  que  je  prem- 
rasse  les  charlatans,  aux  bons  m4decins.  Je  serai  toujours  ravie  d^ 
VOL.  XVII.  NO.  34.  40 
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recevoir  de  vous  des  instructions  et  des  recettes  ; donnez-m’en  centre 
I’ennui,  voila  de  quoi  j’ai  besoin.  La  recherche  de  la  v6rite  est  pour 
vous  la  medecine  universelle ; elle  Test  pour  moi  aussi,  non  dans  le 
meme  sens  qu’elle  est  pour  vous;  vous  croyez  I’avoir  trouvee,  et 
moi,  je  crois  qu’elle  est  introuvable  ; vous  voulez  faire  entendre  que 
vous  etes  persuade  de  certaines  opinions  que  Ton  avoit  avant  Moi'se,  et 
que  lui  n’avoit  point,  ou  du  inoins  qu’il  n’a  pas  transmises.  De  cc 
que  des  peuples  ont  eu  cette  opinion  la  rend-elle  plus  claire  et  plus 
vraisemblable  ? Qu’importe  qu’elle  soit  vraie  ? Si  elle  l’6toit,  seroit- 
ce  une  consolation  ? J’en  doute  fort.  Ce  n’en  seroit  pas  une  du  moins, 
pour  ceux  qui  croient  qu’il  n’y  a qu’un  malheur,  celui  d’etre  ne.’  IV. 
p.  82,  83. 

After  the  letters  to  Voltaire,  follow  some  characters,  or  por- 
traits ; a fashionable  amusement  at  that  time  in  l*aris.  The  por- 
trait of  the  Dutchess  of  Boufflers  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  her 
powers  in  this  species  of  composition. 

‘ Madame  la  Duchesse  de  Boufflers  est  belle  sans  avoir  I’air  de  s’en 
douter,  sa  physionoraie  est  vive  et  piquante,  son  regard  exprime  tons 
les  mouvemens  de  son  ame  ; il  n’est  pas  besoin  qu’elle  dise  ce  qu’elle 
pense,  on  le  devine  aisement,  pour  peu  qu’on  I’observe. 

‘ Ses  gestes  ont  tant  de  graces,  ils  sont  si  naturels,  et  si  parfaite- 
ment  d’accord  avec  ce  qu’elle  dit,  qu’il  est  difficile  de  n’etre  pas  cn- 
traine  a penser,  et  a sentir  comme  elle. 

‘ Elle  domine  partout  ou  elle  se  trouve,  et  elle  fait  toujours  la  sorte 
d’impression  qu’elle  veut  faire  ; elle  use  de  ces  avantages  presque  a la 
maniere  de  Dieu,  elle  nous  laisse  croire  que  nous  avons  notre  libre 
arbitre,  tandis  qu’elle  nous  determine,  et  qu'elle  fait  ainsi  que  lui  des 
felus,  et  des  reprouves  du  haut  de  sa  toute-puissance ; aussi,  ceux  qu’elle 
punit  de  ne  la  point  aimer  pourroient  lui  dire  : vous  I’auriez  et6,  si 
vous  aviez  voulu  I’etre. 

‘ Elle  est  ptinetrante  a faire  trembler,  la  plus  petite  pretention,  la 
plus  legere  affectation,  un  ton,  un  geste  qui  ne  seront  pas  exacte- 
ment  naturels,  sont  sends  et  juges  par  elle  a la  derniere  rigueur;la 
finesse  de  son  esprit,  la  d^licatesse  de  son  gout  ne  lui  laissent  rien 
^chapper ; ces  qualites  qui  sont  si  rares,  et  qui  devroient  etre  si  agr6- 
ables,  sont  cependant  bien  dangereuses  quand  elles  ne  sont  pas  accom- 
pagnees  d’un  peu  d’indulgence,  ou  de  beaucoup  de  prudence. 

‘ Les  hommes  ne  nous  aiment  point  par  le  merite  qu’ils  trouvent  en 
nous,  mais  par  celui  que  nous  leur  trouvons. 

‘ Madame  de  Boufflers  en  general  est  plus  crainte  qu’aim^e  ; elle 
le  sait,  et  elle  ne  daigne  pas  desarmer  ses  ennemis  par  des  menage- 
mens,  qui  seroient  trop  contraires  a la  verite,  et  a I’impetuosite  de  son 
caractere. 

‘ Elle  se  console  par  la  justice  que  lui  rendeot  ceux  qui  la  connois- 
sent  plus  particuliereraent  et  par  les  sentimens  qu’elle  leur  in- 
spire. 
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ridicules,  ils  la  trouveroient  pariaite.  IV.  p.  288,  289. 

But  we  mast  now  take  leave  of  Mad.  da  Deffand ; which, 
howeveT  we  cannot  do,  withoat  saying,  that,  m oar  opinion 
her  correspondence  makes  a valnable  addition  to  the  mass,  not 
V y eo^siLable  as  yet,  of  printed  Wtet-i  "xhe  edhor 

nnaffected  and  visibly  never  meant  for  pnblication  1 he  editor 

desems  tUn  of  the  pablic  on  this  accoant ; and,  still  more,  on  ac- 
c™n7of  the  jadieioSs  and  enlightened  observations  with  which 
the  text  is  illustrated. 

Art  III  The  Hindu  Pantheon.  By  Edward  ^ 

MemL  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Calcutta  and  of  the  Lite- 
rary of  Bombay.  4to.  London.  Johnson.  IblO. 

The  work  before  us,  we  think,  on  the  whole,  an  amusing 

Tiri  if  4Vip  subject  were  popular,  might  possibly  be- 
one  ; and,  if  dhe  ^bjeet  we  F f > e be  the 

come  a popnlar  one  1 hat,  nowever^  Mr,  Vellam’s,  mani- 

Sd  • Ba7  “ dtfsffid’rriii  ‘as  great  a harry’as  the 
fold,  cut,  lesi  uui  1C  cripokinff  we  shall  not  give  them 

gentleman  owom  s^j^e,  however,  they  shall  have. 
quite  so  many  as  six.  ij’cpj  to  throw  light  on  the  obscure 

subject  of  Hindu  myin  gi?  secondlVv  others,  not  so  qua- 

rrThttb’eerplfased  ; thirdly.  ofVe 

ns-vc  P cnmp  have  been  pleased  to  publish 

chosen  tew  first  Awards  to  re- 

extremely  h™de  ™d  ' j ^ j nmstances  but  little  calculated  to 

SUrnfi”d7nt1U! 

sufficed,  nobody  here  cares  f the  tem- 

Although  it  makes  no  considered 

P°fh7lS'o7rvlmra^taS^^^^^^^^  up’o^  tha^  portion  of  the 
wfficreV be’st  forJto  pay  Jrt^rfsTnS 

ner,  nearly,  as  a eertajn  ?»«■»"  have 

ly  diverted  from  the  channels  mto  w""J  ‘bequer,  ( ‘ namque  est 
o'  a^e'Sn^Sron^TtS"^^  Intellec?  usu- 

SrXSd  -n  dicing  into  antiquities,  clearing  away  h.sto- 
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tnrih/-  ^ sowing  hypotheses,  which  seldom  attain  ma- 

turity,  ,s  now  transfei  red  to  the  consideration  of  the  evanescent 
politics  of  the  day.  Without  the  operation  of  the  sinking  fund 
expert  calculators  might  determine,  in  what  year,  aecorling  to’ 
the  present  rate  ol  progressive  taxation,  the  national  capital  would 
be  comnletely  absorbed  by  the  public  debt ; so,  we  nrerme 
jnig  t be  pred  cted,  with  some  approximation  to  accuracy  hovv 

ia^fiamornel  ‘“‘r  literature  t^’pelhh 

Cdl  pamphlets  and  parliamentary  reports  ^ 

Situated  as  things  are,  indeed,  we  really  consider  a judicious 
limitation  of  an  impertinent  inquisitivenesf  about  Hindu  antiqui 

For  to‘^brZ  the  m?/  salutary  and  reasonable. 

accuri?e  traLi^on  Z p ^ issue.  Would  an 

f the  Puianas,  in  the  least  curb  the  ambition 

tarv  on  tlie^VedJ^h^*^  profound  commen- 

^ ^ procuring  for  the  nation  a wise  a 

be  an  enprgetic  ministry  ? Would  the  price  of  candles 

Hinrf  T luminous  disquisition  on  the 

Hindu  Triad  ? If  the  French  intercept  our  teas  and  muslins  and 

ini^^n  Mauritius,  will  the  ladies  thank  us  for  import- 

wl  pmtett"^  antediluvian  metaphysics? 

^ f’  ^ appears  to  us  perfectly  conclusive  Nav 

us^rthf  Alien  argument  Brahma  himself  couM 

use  at  the  Alien-office,  to  prevent  his  being  ordered  to  ouh  the 
country  until  six  months  after  the  conclusion  of  peace at 
least  until  the  resumption  of  cash  payments  by  the  Bank. " 

e wi^,  however,  that  those  who  think  it  unnecessary  to  un 

derstand  Hindu  mytho  offv  would  abn  fhinV  u 
wrriie  .irinry  if  . wouiu  also  thiiilc  it  Unnecessary  to 

wnte  upon  it , for  we  cannot  yet  consider  it  as  entirely  demon 
strated,  that  the  value  of  an  hypothesis  is  in  the  invers^  ratio  of 
the  knowledge  of  his  subject,  discovered  by  the  propounded  We 
have  sometimes  even  been  inclined  to  dou^  vvCffier  it  milt 

poLess^m  »n  “ object,  and  yet®to 

ifS  -1  ^ u'V.’  of  information  concerning  it 

If  these  Ideas  shall  not  appear  too  paradoxical,  we  reeZmend 
them  and  the  pernsal  of  Mr.  Moor’s  book,  to  all  X may  bTdU 

Pn  ornorbdng“"read 

wiS!'na^yron;%:li:m^:;?.eTy  its  foC''^ 

versahon  on  interesting  topics,  found  mvself  at  a 

quvdd"?a*^^dd”  allusions,  and  in  seeking  whTtT^d 

Sble  nh*  f*^  frequently  experienced  the  utility  of  pictures  and  vi 
sible  objects,  m directing  me  in  both.  Henl  I began  to  collect 
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pictures  and  images,  which,  in  the  progress  of  years,  without 
being  particularly  valuable  as  a selection,  have  accumulated  to  a 

considerable  extent.  . . 

‘ Conceiving  that  the  possession  of  sueh  objects  may  be  ot  simi- 
lar use  in  guiding  the  inquirer  to  sources  of  intormatiqn  that 
might  not  otherwise  offer,  and  be  agreeable,  at  the  same  time,  to- 
those  in  search  of  amusement  chietly,  1 have  caused  many  of 
those  subjects  to  be  accurately  copied,  and  engraved  by  hands 
eminent  in  their  respective  lines.’ 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  recording  our  testimony  to  the  beau- 
ty and  merit  of  these  engravings.  \\  hether  approaching  to  ele- 
gance, disfigured  by  the  rude  hand  of  an  unskiltul  aitist,  or  mu- 
tilated’ by  time  and  accident,  the  plates  convey  an  accurate  idea 
of  the  originals.  In  some,  the  enchanting  grace,  and  elegant 
contour  of  the  Hindu  female  form,  are  well  delineated.  But  the 
great  proportion  consists  of  the  household  gods,  the  Dii  Lares 
of  the  lower  classes.  They  exhibit  their  humble  efforts  to  pro- 
pitiate the  God  of  the  universe,  by  sacrifices  suited  to  the  feeble 
means  of  the  votary.  Such  rude  emhlmis  were  venerated  by  the 
progenitors  of  those  who  conquered  the  world  ; when, 

‘ Jupiter  angusta  vix  totus  stahat  in  aede  ; 

Inque  Jovis  dextra  fictile  fulmen  erat.’  c i i 

The  use  of  images  by  the  Hindus,  for  the  purpose  oMieight- 
ening  devotion,  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  PurSnfis  ; and  it  is  re 
markable,  that,  notwithstanding  this  circumstance,  so  little  pro- 
gress has  been  made  in  the  arts  ot  sculjiturc  and  painting.  They 
may  perhaps,  be  admitted  to  equal  the  remains  of  Egyptian  sculp- 
ture which  have  reached  us  ; but  are  still  infinitely  interior  in 
those  particulars,  to  most  nations,  amongst  whom  religion  has 
called  in  the  assistance  of  the  fine  arts.  \\e  think  it  probable, 
that  the  progress  of  sculpture  and  painting  was  checked  in  Egynt, 
by  the  same  causes  which  have  retarded  it  in  Hindustan.  I he 
length,  breadth,  form  and  colour  of  every  limb  or  feature,  of  each 
of  their  mythological  personages. — their  dress,  air,  and  attitude, 
are  imperiously  prescribed  to  the  Hindu  artist,  by  the  works  which 
he  considers  as  sacred.  We  recollect,  in  particular,  that  the 
Matstja  Parana  exhibits  a very  full  code  of  laws  for  the  guidance 
of  the  artist.  Mr.  Moor  could  easily  have  procured  a translation 
of  this  from  his  learned  friend  Dr.  Wilkins  ; and  if  the  work  shall 
attain  a second  edition,  we  would  recommend  it  as  a valuable, 
curious  and  appropriate  addition  to  his  present  series  ot 
vings.  The  most  copious  treatise,  however,  on  this  suoipct  that 
we  have  met  with,  is  comprised  in  a work  in  the  Imperial  librai'y 
at  Paris,  entitled  Havasiras  ; but  the  manuscript  did  not  specily 
from  what  purana  it  was  extracted.  We  subjoin  an  extract  from  it. 
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“ Iswara”  (Osiris,  or  Bacchus.) 

‘ Let  the  arms,  shoulders  and  thighs  of  Isw  ara  be  brawny  and 
muscular ; his  colour  that  of  the  beams  of  the  crescent  which 
decorates  his  brow  ; his  long  hair  must  be  knotted  in  many  con- 
volutions ; his  shoulders  covered  by  a tyger’s  skin  ; his  ten  arms 
ornamented  with  bracelets  of  snakes  ; pendents  hang  from  his 
ears  ; his  face  bright,  and  exquisitely  beautiful ; a sword,  a club, 
a trident,  and  other  weapons,  are  pei’ceived  in  his  hands.  When 
he  appears  in  the  character  of  the  vanquisher  of  Tripura,  during 
the  conflagration  of  the  city,  he  has  sixteen  arms,  of  which  one 
wields  the  unerring  Pinaca.  W^hen  the  moon  of  VaisSkha  ushers 
in  his  feast,  he  is  depicted  as  dancing  amidst  a crowd  of  sportive 
nymphs  and  satyrs,  to  the  sound  of  intruments  touched  by  ce- 
lestial musicians.  In  the  character  of  Yogheswara,  his  aspect 
must  be  terrific.’  Here  follow  the  different  pYoportions  of  his 
limbs  and  features  in  those  four  forms. 

Mr.  Moor  would  certainly  have  produced  an  amusing  and  in- 
tructive  w'ork,  if  he  had  contented  himself  with  subjoining  to 
each  engraving,  a concise  account  of  the  mythological  adventures, 
or  of  the  character  represented  ; with  an  explanation  of  the  im- 
plements and  emblems  exhibited.  But,  not  satisfied  with  this 
merit  (which  we  should  have  prized  highly),  he  has  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  fill  nearly  450  quarto  pages  with  extracts  from  the  Asi- 
atic Researches  ; a work  of  various  merit,  and  unequal  claims  to 
confidence.  Here  we  have  the  accuracy  and  erudition  of  Mr.  Cole- 
brooke,  mixed  with  the  often  fanciful,  but  always  ingenious  con- 
jectures of  Major  W’ilford  ; and  the  brilliant,  but  sometimes  un- 
certain speculations  of  Sir  William  Jones. 

One  defect,  which  must  detract  exceedingly  from  the  value  of 
this  w'ork,  results  from  the  little  attention  that  has  been  paid  to 
keeping  the  subjects  distinct.  In  his  account  of  one  divinity,  the 
incidental  mention  of  another,  leads  our  author  into  a digression  ; 
and  the  reader  may  consider  himself  as  fortunate,  if  he  does 
not  meet  with  several  others  in  his  road,  before  he  returns  to  the 
subject  of  the  chapter.  The  confusion  resulting  from  this  cir- 
cumstance, is  fatal  to  the  acquisition  of  precise  ideas,  on  a sub- 
ject naturally  involved  in  some  perplexity,  from  the  multiplicity 
and  novelty  of  the  characters  and  attributes. 

The  unassuming  and  good-humoured  tone  of  philanthropy 
which  pervades  Mr.  Moor’s  book,  is  calculated  to  disarm  the  se- 
verity of  criticism.  We  cannot,  however,  so  far  forget  our  censo- 
rial functions,  as  to  pass  unnoticed  the  numerous  errors  into 
which  he  has  fallen,  in  that  part  of  it  which  is  original.  The 
time  of  our  readers  would  be  unprofitably  occupied  in  perusing  a 
list  of  them.  We  select  a few,  merely  as  a caveat  to  such  of  his 
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readers  as  are  not  orientalists.  In  page  187  we  learn,  that  ‘ Sacra 
is  otherwise  called  Sucra.’  Here  the  god  of  the  firmament, 
is  confounded  with  the  genius  of  the  planet  Venus  ; and  a great 
deal  of  argument  is  lost  upon  it.  In  page  IQI  we  are  informed, 
that  ‘ Parasursma  and  Rama  Chandra,  were  contemporaries.’ 
But  the  wars  of  Parasurama,  or  of  the  Brahmans,  against  the 
Xetri,  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Mulaca,  who  sat  on  the  throne  of 
Aysahya,  eight  generations  before  Rama  Chandra.  Mulaca  was 
preserved  Irom  the  exterminating  furies  of  the  conquerors,  in  the 
disguise  of  a female  ; and  hence  obtained  the  name  of  Naricava- 
cha,  or  with  feminine  armour.  Again,  ‘ the  word  deval,  or 
temple,  is  derived  from  deva,  a god,  and  haveli,  a house.’  But 
‘ haveli’  is  Arabic,  and  consequently  cannot  be  its  origin,  which 
is  ‘ alaya,’  a residence,  in  Sanscrit.  Again,  ‘ The  dubash  (a 
Persian  compound  word,  though  few  Dubashis  are  aware  of  it), 
is  derived  from  du,  two  ; and  bashi,  a language.’  Notwith- 
standing the  chastisement  here  inflicted  on  them,  we  hope  the 
Dubashis  of  Madras  will  continue  to  consider  the  word  as  San- 
scrit ; since,  most  assuredly,  bashi  has  no  such  signification  in 
Persian.  We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  one  more,  because  it  in- 
volves an  important  geographical  erroi'.  In  page  341,  our  author 
confounds  Duaraca,  the  capital  of  Crishna,  on  the  coast  of  Gu- 
zarat,  with  Dravira,  a kingdom  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel. 

The  accommodating  nature  of  polytheism  admits  and  invites 
the  introduction  of  unknown  gods.  We  know,  from  indisputable 
authority,  that  four  of  the  divinities  of  Greece  were  introduced 
to  the  banquet  of  the  gods,  in  times  comparatively  I’ecent.  The 
worship  and  the  statue  of  Serapis  are  said  to  have  been  transport- 
ed from  Sinope  to  Egypt.  In  a subsequent  age,  the  worship  of 
Egyptian  divinities  became  fashionable  at  Rome.  The  longer, 
therefore,  the  duration  of  such  superstitions,  the  gi'eater,  it  inay 
be  supposed,  will  be  the  number  of  their  divinities,  both  foreign 
and  indigenous.  The  religion  of  India  is  probably  the  most  an- 
cient of  the  idolatrous  systems  ; and  continues,  at  this  day,  the 
popular  belief  of  many  more  than  fifty  millions  of  human  beings. 
We  accordingly  find  the  Indian  Olympus  more  plentifully  stocked 
with  inhabitants,  than  any  other  goddery  on  record. 

The  Hindu  mythology  has  animated  all  nature.  It  has  peopled 
the  heavens,  the  air,  the  earth,  and  waters,  with  innumerable 
tribes  of  imaginary  beings,  arrayed  in  tints  borrowed  from  the 
fervid  imginations  of  tropical  climes. 

‘ La  pour  nous  enchanter  tout  est  mis  en  usage ; 

Tout  prend  un  corps,  une  ame,  un  esprit,  un  visage. 

Chaque  vertu  devient  une  divinity  : 

Minerve  est  la  prudence,  et  Venus  la  beaute ; 
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Ce  n’est  plus  la  vapeur  qui  produit  la  tonnere, 

C’est  Jupiter  arme  pour  effrayer  la  terre  ; 

Un  oruge  terrible  aux  yeux  des  matelots, 

C’est  Neptune  en  courroux  qui  gournaande  les  flots : 

Echo  n’est  plus  un  son  qui  dans  I’air  retentisse, 

C’est  une  nyinphc  en  pieuis,  qui  se  plaint  de  Narcisse.’ 

It  may  perhaps  assist  our  readers,  in  arranging  such  facts  as 
may  come  to  their  knowledge  connected  with  this  subject,  to  in- 
form them  that  the  Hindus  are  divided  into  two  great  sects.  That 
if  the  first  be  considered  as  the  orthodox,  Osiris  or  Bacchus  will 
be  the  chief  divinity  of  the  Indians,  and  the  whole  system  cor- 
respond with  such  parts  of  the  Egyptian  tenets  as  have  been  pre- 
served to  us  by  Diodorus  and  Plutaich.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
we  shall  adopt  the  opinions  of  their  opponents,  Jupiter  will  as- 
sume the  supremacy,  and  the  Indian  doctrines  approximate  to  the 
popular  opinions  of  the  Greeks. 

The  most  ancient  w orship  of  which  any  trace  is  left  in  Hin- 
dustan, is  that  of  Osiris  or  Bacchus,  whose  Indian  names  are 
Iswara  and  Baghesa.  In  him,  and  in  the  gods  of  his  family  or 
lineage,  we  recognise  the  divinities  adored  by  theancient  Egyp- 
tians. 'I'hat  Osiris  and  Bacchus  were  the  same  divinity,  is  at- 
tested by  the  unanimous  suffrage  of  all  the  writers  of  antiquity. 
But  the  most  ancient  Bacchus  was  not  celebrated  as  the  god  of 
wine,  a character  ascribed  to  that  divinity  in  later  times.  The 
Egyptians  assert  that  Osiris  conquered  India  ; and  indeed  his 
expedition  to  that  region  is  the  -ubject  of  the  celebrated  epic  poem 
ofNonnus.  We  by  no  me.  ns  contend  for  the  reality  of  those 
expeditions  ; but  it  is  an  indisputable  fact,  that  the  worship  of 
Osiris,  distinguished  by  the  same  attributes  and  emblems,  has  con- 
tinued in  India  from  the  earliest  ages  to  this  day,  under  the  ap- 
pellation of  Iswara.  This,  we  think,  may  be  completely  proved, 
by  a comparative  survey  of  both,  before,  as  patron  of  the  vine, 
he  assumed  in  Europe  a new  character. 

Osiris  was  adored  in  Egypt,  and  Bacchus  in  Greece,  under 
the  emblem  of  the  Phallus.  It  is  under  the  same  emblem  that 
he  is  still  venerated  in  Hindustan  ; and  Phalla  is  one  of  the 
names  of  Iswara  in  the  Dictionary  of  Amara  Singha.  The  bull 
was  sacred  to  him  in  Egypt.  Plutarch  assures  us,  that  several 
nations  of  Greece  depict  Bacchus  with  a bull’s  head  ; and  that, 
when  he  is  invoked  by  the  women  of  Elis,  they  pray  him  to 
hasten  to  their  relief  on  the  feet  of  a bull.  In  India,  the  bull  is 
the  animal  on  which  he  always  appears  mounted  ; and  he  is  thus 
represented  in  several  of  Mr.  Moor’s  plates.  Hence,  one  of  his 
Sanscrit  names,  Vrishadwaja,  signifying — whose  ensign  is  a bull. 
Plutarch  informs  us,  that  ‘ Nilum  patrem  ac  servatorem  suae  re- 
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‘ gionis,ac  defluxum  Osiridis  noininant.’  The  Ganges  in  likeman- 
ner  is  fabled,  by  the  Hindus,  to  flow  from  the  tresses  oi  Isvv  ara ; 
hence  another  of  his  names,  Gangadhara,the  supporter  of  the  Gan- 
ges. We  conceive,  by  the  way,  that  Scaliger  and  Selden  are  rr>is- 
tuken  in  supposing  that  Siris,  the  Egyptian  name  ot  the  Nile,  is 
synonymous  with  Osiris.  Siris  seems,  to  us,  the  Sanscrit  word 
Saras,  a river  in  general,  or  the  river,  from  its  imputed  superio- 
rity. Isis  is  the  consort  of  Osiris  ; Isa  that  of  Iswara.  The  at- 
tributes of  the  goddesses  might  be  shown  to  correspond  as  pre- 
cisely as  those  of  their  lords,  were  we  not  deterred  from  engag- 
ing in  the  discussion  from  an  apprehension  of  prolixity. 

The  attendants  of  Isw  ara  resemble,  in  their  frantic  demeanour, 
the  furious  Bacchants  of  the  god  of  Naxos.  Many  tribes  of 
imaginary  beings  compose  his  train.  The  Pramatha,w'hose  name 
denotes  intoxication  ; and  the  Jacchi,  from  whom  he  derives  the 
appellation  of  Jaccheo,  or  lord  of  the  Jacchi,  corrupted  into  Jacr 
chus,  by  his  Western  votaries.  It  is  remarkable  that  many  of 
the  appellations  by  which  the  Greeks  distinguish  Bacchus,  are 
also  used  by  the  Hindus  ; but,  instead  of  applying  them  to  Bag- 
hesa  himself,  the  latter  refer  them  to  his  son,  w hilst  both  na- 
tions have  their  legends  to  account  for  them.  Thus,  the  Greeks 
named  Bacchus,  Dimeter,  having  two  mothers  ; the  Hindus  call 
Scanda,the  son  of  Baghesa,  Divimatri,  with  the  same  signification. 
Pyrigenes,  born  from  fire  ; and  its  equivalent,  in  Sanscrit — Ag- 
nija,  are  respectively  Greek  and  Indian  appellatives  of  Bacchus, 
and  of  Scanda.  The  title  of  Thriambus,  w e are  told  by  Diodo- 
rus, was  assumed  by  the  Greek  Deity  in  his  triumph  after  the  con. 
quest  of  India.  Tryambo,  in  like  manner,  isone  of  the  most  com- 
mon appellations  of  the  Indian  Bacchus  ; but  we  are  not  aware  of 
its  signification.  . 

We  believe  we  have  done  more  than  was  requisite  to  prove 
the  identity  of  the  Egyptian,  Grecian,  and  Indian  divinity  ; for 
our  readers  will  remark,  that  our  proofs  do  not  rest,  in  this  in- 
stance, on  analogy  of  sounds,  which  may  undoubtedly  be  fortui- 
tous, but  on  that  analogy,  combined  with  the  unity  of  the  attri- 
butes denoted  by  those  names,  w'hich  it  is  impossible  should  be 
accidental.  We  embrace  this  occasion  to  point  out  a most  remark- 
able coincidence  between  the  royal  lines  of  India  and  of  Egypt, 
which,  vve  believe,  has  never  attracted  the  attention  of  the  learned, 
and  evidently  belongs  to  this  portion  of  our  subject. 

Arrian,  on  the  authority  of  Mega^thenes,  informs  us,  that 
‘ discedens  ex  India,  Dionysius  rebus  ita  constitutis,  regem  In- 
dis  prsfecit  Spartembatem,  unum  ex  amicis,  rerum  Bacch'ca- 
i’um  peritissimum.  Quo  mortuo,  ad  Budyam  ejus  filium  reg- 
num  transiit,  hujus  filius  Cradevas  in  regnum  successit ; atque 
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exinde  per  multam  setutem,  regnum  a patribus  in  filios  per  ma- 
num  est  traditum.’ 

Now,  let  us  examine  how  far  this  statement  is  elucidated  by 
the  Puranas.  The  supremacy  of  ancien  tlndia  was  enjoyed  by 
two  families,  both  descended  from  Menu,  the  first  king,  as  Me- 
nes  was  of  the  Egyptians.  Ila,  daughter  of  Menu,  is  fabled  to 
have  married  Budha,  genius  of  the  planet  Mercury,  the  adopted 
son  of  Vrihaspati,  priest  of  Iswara.  We  have  therefore  Vrihas- 
pati  (evidently  the  Spartembatis  of  Megasthenes)  rerum  Bacchi- 
carum  peritissimum,  succeeded  by  his  adopted  son  Budha  (the 
Budya  of  Arrian,)  whose  son  Pururavas,  called  Cradevas  by  the 
Greeks,  was  the  founder  of  a long  dynasty  who  reigned  in  the 
city  of  Hastinapur. 

The  sovereigns  of  Egypt  appear,  in  like  manner,  to  have  trac- 
ed their  pedigree  through  Mercury  to  Menes.  After  Osiris, 
reigned  Menes,  the  Menu  of  the  Indians.  His  successor  is  called 
Athotes,  which,  as  explained  by  Eratosthenes,  signifies  Mercurio 
genitus ; he  consequently  corresponds  with  the  Gradevas  of  Arrian. 
Diodorus  informs  us  that  Menes,  the  first  king  of  Egypt,  taught 
the  people  to  respect  the  gods,  and  to  offer  sacrifices.  The  insti- 
tutes ascribed  to  the  Indian  Menu  chiefly  relate  to  the  same  ob- 
jects, and  establish  the  unity  of  character  of  these  legislators  of 
primeval  tradition. 

Whether  there  be  any,  and  what  degree  of,  historical  truth 
contained  in  these  passages,  can  now  only  be  the  subject  of  con- 
jecture. One  inference,  however,  important  to  all  for  whom  the 
study'  of  antiquity  has  any  charms,  is  the  perfect  coincidence  of 
the  Indian  and  Egyptian  traditions  relative  to  the  foundation  of 
their  monarchical  government.  Had  any  particulars  been  pre- 
served  of  the  history  of  the  descendants  of  Menes,  we  might 
probably  have  been  enabled  to  ascertain,  where  the  Egyptian  and 
Indian  traditions  diverge,  and  branch  into  separate  dynasties. 
But  the  early  connexion  between  those  nations,  of  w hatever  na- 
ture it  may  have  been,  follows  as  an  indisputable  deduction  from 
the  facts  already  exhibited.  This,  indeed,  might  appear  suffici- 
ently established  before,  by  that  most  remarkable  of  human  in- 
stitutions, the  division  into  casts,  which  prevailed  in  both  coun- 
tries. Wherever  that  is  found  to  have  existed,  we  are  entitled  to 
suspect,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis,  and  the  Indian 
rites,  were  originally  connected  with  it. 

The  supremacy  of  Visnu,  or  Jupiter,  we  conceive  to  have  been  a 
dogma  introduced  into  India  by  conquest,  at  a subsequent  period. 
The  sons  of  Jove,  in  Gi’ecian  mythology,  appear,  in  the  Puranas, 
under  the  more  decorous  character  of  Avatara,  or  incarnations  of 
Visnu,  descended  upon  earth  for  the  achievement  of  objects  im- 
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.rnrlant  to  the  welfare  of  mankin<l.  Such  of  thein  ns  appeared  In 

Can  form  -e  consider  as  T CeHofto 
Thp  worship  of  the  Avatara  is  unquestionably  long  posterior  lo 

th^C  omnnes  of  the  Indian  system,  and  dee.dedly  referable 

to  the  deification  of  heroes,  who  are  a 

p-inarv  beings  In  this  light,  we  considei , 1st, 

Br  ihman  vvdio,  at  the  head  of  an  army  composed  of  oun 
tr  br  coM^^  India.  2d,  R^ma  Chandra,  king  of  Ayodhia 
/niflp'i  pio-ht  reigns  later,  who  carried  his  arms  into  Ceylon. 
This  fact  1-eeorded  in  the  PurSnas,  is  confirmed  by  the  trad.hons 
of  that  island  3d,  llericrisna,  whom  the  Greeks  call  Heicules, 
the*  chief  of  the  Suraseni,  mentioned  by  historians  of  Alex - 

ande,  and  born  in  the  city  which  Ptolemy  distinguishes  by  the 
name  of  Madura  deorum  ; he  was  contemporary  so  - 

reien  of  Avodhia,  sixteenth  in  succession  from  Kamacliandra. 
‘Quintus  (Hercules)  in  India,  qui  Belus  dicdur,  says  Cice  . 
Bdles  is  in  Lt,  a name  of  Visnu,  and  signifies  ^nhe  a- 
bvss  The  legend  explanatory  of  this  title,  connects  the  s.y 
an  Grecian  and  Indian  mythology,  and  is,  in  itself,  a most  re- 
markable one  We  may  possibly  revert  to  it.  4th,  Sakya  Singh  , 
Sng  of  Ayodkva,  commonly  called  Buddha,  or  the  pkilosopher, 

waf  founder  of  the  sect  of 

the  twentieth  in  succession  trom  ins  ancesioi,  vvi 

polity  widiCtar^  or  incarnfitions  of  Visnu,  we  conceive,  mav 
be  sS  resarded  as  deified  heroes.  In  IhespTnt  of  Grecian  m^ 

tholooT  ^thev  would  be  sons  of  Jupiter.  The  third  and  foui  th  only 
tnoio^ , iney  wou  Greeks  Clemens  Alexandrinus 

seem  to  have  been  know  n to  me  ecKs.  ex  Indis 

is  the  first  writer  who  mentions  Buddha.  Sunt  autem  ex  tna  s 

oui  Buttaepraeceptis  parent, quern  propter  msignemvirtutemutdeum 

honorarunt.’  We  must  begin,  however,  with  the  paternal  deities^ 
We  translate  a passage  from  the  Purana,  entituled,  Brahtna 
vaivartica,  to  demonstrate  the  identity  of 

Jupiter  and  Visnu  ; only  premising,  that 

culiar  tenets  of  its  author,  \ isnu  is  here  styled  Crisna  , and  his 
goddess,  Radha. 

« Ganga  (the  Ganges,')  was  originally  a nymph 
ty,  who  inhabited  Paradise.  She  became  enamoured  of  Crisj^^^^ 
concealing  her  face  with  her  robe,  stood  immovea  Rhadha 

her  eyes  fixed  on  his  radiant  countenance.  Th  j t 

(Junoj'  wa,  .Kched,  FoUowed  by  her 

rf’’.“  ma'°Tbe’’:MrG:  alter  aapeC,  and  dissaved 

withTr'ror  The  goddess  speaks.  “ Who  is  this  nymph,  Lord  of 

Uie  Unirerae,  who,  »‘>''Fa« -sealed  U 'nolThe  firs^l 

with  desire,  thus  gazes  on  thy  sacrea  person 
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time  the  skies  have  witnessed  the  infidelity  of  their  lord.  When  I 
detected  thee  dallying  in  a grove  of  sandal  with  Vi  raja,  the  figure  of 
a quadruped  concealed  thy  shame,  and  she  was  changed  into  a river. 
Still,  pursued  by  thee,  she  became  tbe  mother  of  the  mighty  ocean. 
The  same  forest  was  the  scene  of  thy  amours  with  the  nymph  Sobh§, 
(beauty.)  Again,  thou  assumedst  the  form  of  an  animal.  Whilst  her 
spirit  fled  to  the  moon,  and  thou  dividedst  her  body  amongst  gems, 
flowers,  and  black-eyed  damsels.  The  woods  of  Vrindavan  afforded 
thee  a retreat  with  the  shepherdess  Prabha  (lustre.)  On  my  arrival, 
her  spirit  transmigrated  to  the  solar  orb ; of  her  body  -thou  madest 
a distribution  ; the  god  of  fire  obtained  a part;  and  some,  as  gold, 
gives  brightness  to  the  crowns  of  tbe  kings  of  the  earth.  When  I 
found  thee,  unexpectedly,  on  a bed  of  vernal  buds  reclined  in  company 
with  the  fair  Xama  (patience;)  alarmed  at  my  voice,  thou  gatheredst, 
as  they  lay  dispersed,  thy  yellow  robes,  thy  lyre,  thy  necklace  of  flowers, 
and  thy  crest  of  gems.  Thee  I forgave  ; when  thou  bestowedst  a 
portion  of  her  body  on  the  pious  anchoret,  a portion  on  the  sick,  and  a 
portion  on  the  studious.’ 

The  worship  of  Crisna  has,  to  a certain  degree,  superseded 
that  of  Visnu  himself ; and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  case  at  a 
remote  period.  Clemens  remarks,  that  ‘ Strabo  apud  Indos  phi- 
losophorum  facit  duplicem  distinctioncm,  ut  essent  vel  campestres, 
vel  montani ; quorum  alteri  Bacehum  (Baghesa  ;)  Herculem 
(Hericrisna)  imprimis  colebant  alteri.’  It  was  most  probably  in 
the  time  of  Crisna,  tltat  the  Vedas  assumed  their  present  form, 
and  that  the  Puranas  were  composed,  of  which  the  works  which 
now  bear  that  name  are  apparently  but  abstracts.  His  deification 
took  place  during  his  own  lifetime;  and  the  establishment  on  the 
throne  of  the  prince  whose  party  he  espoused  in  the  war  of  the 
Mahabharat,  and  who  was  the  first  of  his  votaries,  completed 
the  change  in  the  system  of  belief,  by  the  admission  of  Crisna 
amongst  the  gods,  as  an  incarnation  of  Visnu,  or  son  of  Jupiter. 
This  event  we  consider  as  the  conquest  of  India  by  Hercules, 
which  Megasthenes  has  treated  as  altogether  fictitious,  although 
he  seems  to  attach  credit  to  the  expedition  of  Bacchus.  We  will 
now  endeavour  to  state,  as  briefly  asis  consistent  with  perspicuity, 
the  principal  features  of  the  theogony  of  the  Brahmans,  as  deduced 
by  them  from  their  sacred  works. 

One  great  and  incomprehensible  Being  has  alone  existed  from 
all  eternity.  Every  thing  we  behold,  and  we  ourselves,  are  por- 
tions of  him.  The  soul,  mind,  or  intellect,  of  gods  and  men, 
and  of  all  sentient  creatures,  are  detached  portions  of  the  Univer- 
sal Soul,  to  which  at  stated  periods  they  are  destined  to  return. 
But  the  mind  of  finite  beings  is  impressed  by  an  uninterrupted 
series  of  illusions,  which  they  consider  as  real,  until  again  united 
to  the  great  fountain  of  truth.  Of  these  illusions,  tbe  first  and 
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most  essential  is  termed  Ahangcar,  or  individuality.  By  its  in- 
fluence, when  detached  from  its  source,  the  soul  becomes  igno- 
rant of  its  own  nature,  origin  and  destiny.  It  consid^s  itself  as 
a separate  existence,  and  no  longer  a spark  of  the  Divinity,  a 
link  of  one  immeasurable  chain,  an  infinitely  small  but  indispen- 
sable portion  of  one  great  whole.  The  divine  being  above  de- 
scribed, is  not  the  object  of  worship  ; he  is  named  Brahm,  a 

noiin  of  the  neuter  gender.  r-.i.  xr-  j m • , 

The  first  created  beings  were  the  persons  ot  the  Hindu  iriad, 
viz.  Brahma,  Visnu,  and  Iswara.  The  name  of  the  first  is  derived 
from  a root  signifying  to  expand  : to  him  was  assigned  the  task  oi 
creation.  The  name  of  Visnu  comes  from  the  root  vis,  which 
means  to  penetrate  or  pervade  : the  world,  after  its  creation,  was 
entrusted  to  him  to  preserve.  The  word  Iswara  signifies  powerful. 
His  is  the  power  of  destruction,  or  rather,  as  the  Hindus  consi- 
der it  of  renovation,  or  mutation  of  form,  which  implies  the 
destruction  of  that  which  precedes.  Hence,  the  phallus,  the 
emblem  of  production,  becomes  that  of  the  god  of  destruction. 
The  Roman  poet  has  distinctly  expressed  the  idea,  which  led  the 
Indians  and  Egyptians  to  assign  this  apparently  incompatible 
symbol  to  Iswara. 

‘ Haud  igitur  penitus  pereunt  quaecunque  videntur; 

Quando  alia  ex  alio  relicit  naturae,  nec  ullam  ^ 

Rem  gigni  patiiur,  nisi  morte  adjutam  aliena.’ 

And  again — . 

^ Nam  quodcunque  suis  mutatum  iinibus  exit,^ 

Continuo  hoc  mors  est  illius,  quod  fuit  ante.’ 

From  his  own  substance,  the  Divine  Being  then  formed  the  god- 
dess Pracriti,  or  nature.  She,  under  different  forms  and  names, 
is  the  consort  of  the  three  gods  who  govern  the  universe.  1st, 
As  Saraswati,  she  is  the  consort  of  Brahma,  the  patroness  of 
learning,  the  goddess  of  eloquence,  and  the  inventress  of  the 
lyre.  2cZ,  As  Sri,  she  is  the  beloved  of  Visnu,  the  goddess  of 
abundance  and  of  fertility.  3cZ,  As  Isa,  she  is  the  companion  of 
Iswara,  and  the  vanquisher  of  the  giants.  These  were  the  gods 
(deva)  produced  by  the  volition  of  the  Deity.  All  other  beings 
were  produced  by  Brahma,  alter  creating  the  world. 

The  first  rational  beings  created  by  Brahma,  were  the  seven 
Rishi,  or  patriarchs,  and  their  wives,  each  of  whom  had  a nu- 
merous offspring.  They  are  still  seen  in  the  Pleiades,  and  in  the 
seven  bright  stars  of  Ursa  Major.  They  are  termed  collectively 
* Manes,’  because  they  emanated  from  the  mind  (mana)  of 
Brahma.  In  the  person  of  the  eighth  Rishi,  called  Daxa,  Brahma 
himself  became  incarnate.  He  had  a numerous  family  of  daugh- 
ters, the  mothers  of  the  devata,  or  benevolent  genii,  to  whom 
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are  entrusted  the  superintendance  of  particular  parts  of  nature; 
and  also  of  the  Daitya,  or  Titans,  malevolent  genii,  perpetually 
at  war  with  the  former,  and  employed  in  counteracting  their  be- 
neficent designs.  The  mother  of  the  devata  was  Aditi,  daughter 
of  Daxa  ; she  produced  twelve  Aditya,  or  suns.  Their  names 
are  those  of  the  sun,  during  the  twelve  months;  and  both  Visnu 
and  Iswara,  w'ere  incarnated  as  sons  of  Aditi.  The  mother  of  the 
Titans,  was  Diti,  daughter  of  Daxa.  This  is  manifestly  the 
origin  of  Dispater,  an  appellation  of  Pluto.  When  her  descend- 
ants, become  formidable  to  gods  and  men  by  their  pow  er  and 
wickedness,  Visnu,  as  preserver  of  the  world,  descends  upon 
earth  in  a mortal  form,  to  repress  their  enormities.  But,  coeval 
with  the  devata,  like  them  they  are  fated  to  continue,  until  the 
general  dissolution  of  nature  involve  both  in  the  same  destruc- 
tion. 

The  four  casts  sprung  from  different  parts  of  Brahma’s  body. 
By  intermixture,  their  number  is  increased.  By  dispersion  to 
distant  regions,  unaccompanied  by  Bx'ahmans,  the  earth  is  now  re- 
plenished with  nations  ignorant  of  the  Veda,  and  of  the  rites 
prescribed  to  Menu  by  Brahma,  for  the  observance  of  his  sub- 
jects. 

But  the  vicissitudes  of  the  world  are  compared  to  the  revo- 
lution of  a wheel  round  its  axis.  Periodical  destructions  and  ren- 
ovations succeed  each  other  at  stated  periods.  Some  are  partial, 
and  only  sweep  off  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  ; others  are  uni- 
versal, when  the  illusions  which  generate  all  ph3^sical  phenomena 
are  dissipated,  and  the  detached  portions  of  the  divine  essence, 
which  alone  we  contemplate  under  forms  so  infinitely  varied, 
are  again  united  to  their  source,  until  the  time  rolls  round  for  call- 
ing new  worlds  into  existence.  Then,  again,  the  triad  will  be 
reproduced,  and  the  same  events  recur  in  the  same  order. 

‘ Fuisse  antehac  eadem  omnia  credis, 

Sed  periisse  hominum  torrenti  saecla  vapore, 

Aut  cecidisse  urbeis  magno  vexamine  mundi, 

Aut  ex  imbribus  assiduis  exisse  rapaceis 
Per  terras  amneis,  atque  oppida  cooperuisse.’ 

We  have  not  touched  on  the  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis, 
because  that  is  fully  explained  in  the  Institutes  of  Menu.  The 
other  dogmata  may  be  epitomised  in  the  following  heads — 1.  The 
existence  of  one  God,  from  whom  alt  things  proceed,  and  to 
whom  all  must  return.  2.  A tripartite  division  of  the  good 
principle,  for  the  purposes  of  creation,  preservation  and  renova- 
tion. 3.  The  necessary  existence  of  an  evil  principle,  occupied 
in  counteracting  the  benevolent  purposes  of  the  first,  in  their 
execution  by  the  devata,  or  subordinate  genii,  to  whom  is  en- 
trusted the  control  over  the  various  operations  of  nature. 
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We  now  take  leave  of  a study,  which,  notwithstanding  the 
wonderful  elucidations  it  affords  of  the  primeval  traditions  of  the 
human  race,  we  have  never  considered  in  any  other  light  than 
as  an  innocent  and  rational  amusement.  Those  elucidations  are 
not  confined  to  one  people.  Hindu  mythology  illustrates  the 
little  that  is.  extant,  and  suggests  some  part  of  what  is  lost,  in 
that  of  all  the  nations  of  antiquity.  The  opinions  of  the  cele- 
brated philosophers  of  Greece,  the  founders  of  schools,  have 
reached  us  in  some  detail.  The  system  of  popular  belief,  which 
influenced  the  mass  of  the  community,  has  irrecoverably  perish- 
ed. The  fragments  of  Sanconiatho,  the  Theogony  of  Hesiod, 
the  Fasti  of  Ovid,  Plutarch’s  treatise  on  Osiris  and  Isis,  and  some 
passages  of  Diodorus  the  Sicilian,  comprise  all  the  information 
on  the  subject,  derived  from  ancient  writers,  that  is  not  purely 
incidental. 

A very  superficial  view  of  the  system,  such  as  it  has  reached  us, 
is  sufficient  to  demonstrate  that  we  possess  only  detached  fragments, 
and  that  in  order  to  fit  it,  even  for  popular  belief  at  Athens  or  Mem- 
phis, explanations  must  have  been  afforded,  and  currently  received 
that  are  now  wanting.  To  select  one  instance  only.  Could  the 
most  superstitious  and  ignorantof  mortals  believe,  that  the  father  of 
gods  and  men,  rex  coelicolarum,  pater  omnipotens,  opifex  mun- 
di,  hominum  mundique  origo,  &c.  be  himself  the  son  of  Saturn 
king  of  Crete,  and  of  his  wife  Rhea  ? The  contexture  seems  so 
inartificial,  and  the  absurdity  so  manifest,  that  we  are  constrain- 
ed to  conclude,  that  some  mystery  was  revealed  by  the  priests, 
to  reconcile  it  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind.  The  same 
observation  is  applicable  to  Osiris,  at  whose  birth,  according  to 
Plutarch,  a voice  was  heard,  announcing  that  the  lord  of  all 
was  come  to  the  world.  But,  this  greatest  of  the  Egyptian  di- 
vinities, was  himself  the  son  of  Saturn  and  Rhea,  according  to 
the  Greeks,  who  have  not  transmitted  the  Egyptian  names  of  his 
progenitors,  but  only  those  of  their  Grecian  representatives. 
The  Hindu  mythology  suggests  the  explanation  which  this  ob- 
vious incongruit}'  must  have  received,  before  it  could  become  a 
part  of  the  popular  belief. 

We  have  hazarded,  perhaps  rashly,  the  assertion,  that  fhe 
mythology  of  all  the  civilized  nations  of  antiquity  was  suscept- 
ible of  elucidation,  from  a collation  with  that  of  the  Hindus. 
We  shall  endeavour,  however,  to  justify  our  position  ; premising 
that,  of  a number  of  examples  which  might  be  furnished,  our 
limits  unavoidably  confine  us  to  one  selected  from  each.  To  be- 
gin with  the  countries  adjacent,  let  us  first  consider  the  facts 
transmitted  to  us  concerning  the  religion  of  ancient  Persia. 

Zoroaster,  the  reformer  of  the  Persian  religion,  unquestion- 
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ably  lived  in  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  notwithstanding  the 
silence  of  the  Greek  h.storians  concerning  the  remarkable  change 
which  had  so  recently  taken  place.  The  system  which  he  pro- 
fessed to  reform,  was  that  of  Husheng.  But,  previously  to  this, 
monarch,  a race  of  princes,  whose  tenets  were  the  same  with 
those  of  the  Hindus,  constituted  in  Persia  the  Mahabadian  dy- 
nasty; concerning  whom  the  author  of  the  Dabistan  has  collect- 
ed some  wonderfully  interesting  particulars.  Although  we  con- 
sider these  traditions  to  be  authentic,  yet,  as  they  rest  solely  on 
the  authority  of  Mohsan  Fani,  we  will  not  have  recourse  to  them 
in  order  to  prove  the  analogy  between  the  Indian  institutions 
and  those  of  ancient  Persia,  before  Zeratusht,  or  Zoroaster.  For, 
by  the  unanimous  consent  of  all  Persian  writers,  that  nation  was 
t one  period  divided  into  four  casts,  similar,  in  number  and 
occupation,  to  those  of  the  Hindus.  The  author  of  the  Dabistan 
attributes  this  institution  to  a prince  of  the  Mahabadian  dynasty  ; 
and  in  this,  we  believe  he  is  correct.  All  the  Persian  historians 
adopt  the  account  given  by  the  poet  Firdusi,  who  ascribes  it  to 
Gemshid.  Were  this  the  place  for  such  a discussion,  we  could 
prove  that  this  division  subsisted  as  late  as  the  time  of  Darius 
Hystaspes, — probably  until  the  Macedonian  conquest  ; and  that 
several  tribes  or  nations,  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  were  in  fact 
casts.  It  is  proper  here  to  mention,  that  Gemshid  is  the  per- 
son whom  the  Greeks  frequently  allude  to,  under  the  name  of 
Achaemenes.  We  translate  the  account  of  this  transaction  given 
by  the  poet  Firdusi,  in  his  Shah  Nama. 

‘ He  selected  from  the  people  a tribe,  called  Caturians,  for 
the  priesthood.  He  separated  them  from  the  rest,  and  fixed 
places  of  worship  for  them  on  the  mountains.  Devotion  became 
their  only  employment ; their  station,  in  the  front  of  the  sacred  fire. 
He  then  selected  another  cast  ; whom  he  called  Escarians — lion- 
hearted  ; strenuous  in  fight ; the  glory  of  the  camp,  and  of  the 
country.  By  them  was  the  kingly  throne  supported  ; by  them, 
the  habitations  of  man  protected.  Know,  that  the  Sebaisa  were  the 
third  cast:  Is  it  possible  to  contemplate  them  without  emotion  ? 
They  sow,  they  labour,  and  they  reap  ; contentedly  they  dwell  in 
the  humble  cottage.  In  the  enjoyment  of  necessaries,  they  live  re- 
mote from  control ; the  sound  of  reproach  lacerates  not  their  ears. 
The  fourth  cast  was  named  Hanukhush  ; constantly  active  and 
assiduous.  With  minds  perpetually  anxious,  they  ply  mechanical 
arts.’ 

The  account  of  Khondemir,  the  historian,  is  conformable  to 
that  of  the  poet.  We  add  it — ‘ Gemshid  divided  the  people 
into  four  casts.  One  he  commanded  to  employ  themselves 

in  learning ; another  was  taken  into  the  military  service  ; a 
third  he  devoted  to  agriculture  and  cultivation  ; to  a fourth  he 
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assigned  the  mechanical  arts  ; and  prohibited  each  from  engaging 
in  the  occupation  allotted  to  another.’ 

The  word  div,  in  modern  Persic,  signifies  a magician.  In 
Sanscrit,  it  signifies,  1st,  a god  ; and,  2dly,  a brahman.  From 
the  dovvnfal  of  the  Mahabadian  dynasty,  or  the  inti  odnction  of 
the  new  religion  by  Hush  ng,  we  find  the  kings  of  Persia  con- 
stantly at  war  with  these  magicians.  The  religion  of  HusliL  iig 
was  probably  simple  fire  worship,  without  temples  or  images. 
But  the  Divs  never  lost  their  influence,  and  the  people  remamed 
attached  to  their  idolatrous  superstitions.  We  find,  from  the 
Zendavesta,  that  Zoroaster  found  the  pure  religion  of  Husheng 
superseded  by  the  magical  rites  of  the  Divs,  who  were  in  gieat 
credit  at  the  coui't  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  and  opposed  with  all 
their  influence  the  reform  he  meditated.  That  these  divs  were 
Brahmans,  can  scarcely  be  doubted  ; when  we  know  that  the 
Persian  writers,  at  this  day,  uniformly  speak  of  the  Brahmans 
as  magicians,  and  of  Hindustan  as  the  land  of  enchantment. 
This  obvious  elucidation  of  Persian  history  never  appears  to 
have  occurred  to  any  who  have  treated  of  it.  But  the  whole 
of  the  Zendavesta  tends  to  confirm  the  justice  of  our  conclusion. 

‘ Les  magiciens  (divs),’  says  M.  Anquetil,  ‘ 6toient  ceux  qui 
honoroient  les  mauvais  genies.’  Unquestionably  ; — and  les  mau- 
vais  genies  were  the  Indian  gods.  The  success  of  Zoroaster,  in 
the  expulsion  of  the  divs,  was  nearly  complete.  For,  Herodotus, 
who  (if  w'e  mistake  not)  was  born  in  the  same  year  that  Darius 
died,  gives  us,  in  fact,  an  enumeration  of  the  objects  of  Per- 
sian adoration,  similar  to  those  we  collect  from  the  Zenda- 
vesta. He  only  omits  to  mention,  that  the  i*ites  he  describes  had 
been  recently  introduced,  and  supplanted  a more  com[)lex  sys- 
tem. Let  us  examine  his  account — ‘ Persae  neque  statuas,  neque 
templa,  neque  aras  consecrare  fas  putant.’  These  circumstances 
prove  the  expulsion  of  the  divs.  ‘ IMoris  habent,  editissimis 
eonscensis  montibus,  Jovi  facere  sacra,  omnem  gyrum  cceli  Jo- 
vem  appellantes.’  Jove  is  here  the  Ormuzd  of  the  Zendavesta. 

* Soli,  lunaeque  sacrificant,  & telluri,  igni,  aquae  & ventis.’ — 
All  these  are  the  objects  of  adoration  in  Hindustan  ; it  is  the 
temples,  images  and  altars  only,  which  Zoroaster  banished. 
These,  however,  were  not  long  absent ; although  it  was  not  from 
the  Indians,  but  their  western  neighbours,  that  the  Persians  re- 
placed them.  For  Strabo  informs  us,  that,  ‘ in  Cappadocia  est 
maxime  IVIagorum  multitudo,  qui  Pyraethi  vocantur  ; sacra  fiunt 
Anaitidis  & Omanis  delubris,  & Omani  statuam  in  pompa  duci- 
tur.’  Anaitis  w'as  the  Persian  Venus ; and  Nahid  the  name  of 
that  planet  at  this  day. 

We  subjoin  some  extremely  interesting  illustrations  of  ancient 

vqn.  xvn.  so.  34.  42 
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Persic  history;  because,  as  the  subject  has  never  been  treated 
before,  in  the  light  in  which  we  view  it,  our  i-eaders  will  be  amu- 
sed with  some  remarkable  coincidences.  Zoroaster  Magus, 
the  last  reformer  of  that  name,  undoubtedly  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Darius  Hystaspes  ; but  the  Greek  writers,  in  general,  consider 
him  as  ot  much  higher  antiquity.  We  are  disposed  to  think 
that  the  word  has  been  erroneously  explained  by  M.  Anquetil  ; 
that  its  original  signification,  like  the  word  ‘ Buddha,^  signified 
a philosopher  ; and  that  it  has  been  applied  to  several  persons  in 
remote  ages.  Suidas  mentions  two,  of  whom  neither  can  be  the 
last  reformer  of  the  Magian  rites.  The  first,  he  says,  was  the 
founder  of  the  Magi,  and  lived  500  years  before  the  war  of 
Troy.  He  composed  four  books  on  natural  history  and  astrolo- 
gy. The  second  Zoroaster  lived  under  Ninus,  king  of  Babylon, 
and  was  an  astronomer.  The  existence  of  the  second  is  attested 
by  Moses  of  Chorene  (whose  authority  for  the  traditions  of 
his  country  we  highly  estimate) — ‘ Semiramis  Zoroastro  Mago 
Medorum  principi,  Assyriae  ISinivisque  praefecturam  dedit.’  The 
last  reformer  appears,  then,  to  have  been  the  third  of  that 
name. 

The  coincidence  we  are  now  about  to  mention,  appears  to  us 
of  a most  remarkable  and  striking  nature.  The  Puranas  divide 
mankind  into  two  classes;  1st,  Aria  ; and,  2dly,  Mlechch’ha.  The 
latter  term  signifies  barbarian.  The  first  denotes  those  people 
who  conform  to  the  Indian  rites  and  institutions ; amongst 
which,  the  most  remarkable  is  the  division  into  casts.  !Now, 
this  division  subsisted  in  Egypt ; and  w e accordingly  find  jEria 
one  of  its  most  ancient  names.  In  the  following  passages  from 
Stephanus,  all  the  proper  names  are  Sanscrit  words  ; it  will  be 
found  in  his  treatise  ‘ De  Urbibus,’  under  the  article  jEria. 

^ Ramesses  frater,  Armais,  JEgyptus  dictus,  regnum  obtinuit 
in  .Egypto  annos  68,  regionem  a suo  nomine  Egyptum,  quae 
primum  Mestrea  (Misrea,  it  should  be),  Graecis  vero  Eria  nun- 
cupata  est,  denominavit.’  Here  w'e  find  Eria,  manifestly  the 
Aria  of  the  Puranas,  applied  to  Egypt,  where,  undoubtedly,  the 
Indian  rites,  at  least  the  division  into  casts,  was  prevalent.  But 
we  have  proved  that  the  division  into  casts  also  subsisted  in  Per- 
sia; and,  in  the  same  manner,  it  also  was  called  Aria.  This  is 
the  name  by  which  it  is  mentioned  in  a Greek  inscription  on  one 
of  the  pillars  of  Persepolis,  translated  by  that  able  orientalist 
M.  de  Sacy.  ‘ Aria,’  says  Stephanus,  ‘ Persica  regio  est.’  The 
modern  Persians  call  it  Airna,  and  derive  its  name  from  AiraJ, 
a son  of  Feridun.  We  believe  there  can  now  but  little  doubt 
remain  of  its  real  origin. 

The  name  of  Aria  was  properly  bestowed,  in  the  Hindu  sense. 
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on  the  empire  of  Persia,  until  the  expulsion  of  the  Divs,  and  the 
establishment  of  Ignicolism  by  Husheng.  But  let  us  see  whe- 
ther this  legislator  himself  be  totally  unknown  to  the  western 
world.  We  insert  from  Suidas  the  account  given  by  the  Greeks, 
of  the  first  establishment,  in  Persia,  of  the  worship  of  fire  ; to 
which  we  shall  subjoin  a translation  of  the  account  of  that 
event,  given  by  the  poet  Ferdusi,  and  leave  our  readers  to  draw 
their  own  conclusions.  ‘ Perseus,’  says  Suidas,  ‘ Medis  quoque 
victis,  nomen  regionis  mutavit,  eamque  Persidem  appellavit. 
Edocuit  etiam  quosdam  Persas  nefaria  Gorgonia  sacra,  quos  vo- 
c^vit  Magos.  lllis  etiam  temporibus,  globus  ignis  de  eaelo  de 
lapsus  est,  unde  Perseus  ignem  cepit,  & illi  genti  servandum  & 
colendum  tradidit,  ut  de  coelo  delatum.  Merrhus  fuit  ejus  filius.’ 
The  following  is  a literal  translation  of  the  account  furnished 
n the  Shah  Nama,  by  the  poet  Ferdusi,  of  the  origin  of  ignicol- 
ism in  Persia.  ‘ One  day  the  king  (Ilusheng)  retired  to  the 
mountains,  accompanied  by  some  of  his  attendants  ; something 
appeared  at  a distance  of  enormous  magnitude,  black,  tremend- 
ous and  glossy.  Its  two  eyes  seemed  fountains  of  blood  ; the 
smoke  which  issued  from  its  mouth  obscured  the  air.  The  pru- 
dent Husheng  contemplated  it  circumspectly  ; he  seized  a stone, 
and  prepared  to  assail  it.  He  threw  it  with  the  force  of  a hero, 
and  the  serpent  no  longer  annoyed  the  world.  The  stone  struck 
upon  a rock,  and  both  fell  to  pieces  by  the  percussion.  A 
brilliant  flame  sprung  from  the  contact ; and  thus  fire  became 
the  production  of  stone.  The  king  prostrated  himself  before 
God,  and  offered  devout  supplications,  for  having  thus  obtain- 
ed the  sacred  fire,  for  which  he  erected  a sanctuary  on  that 
spot.  He  said,  this  fire  is  a divinity  ; let  it  be  worshipped  by  all. 
Night  came,  the  mountain  was  covered  with  fire  ; it  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  king  and  his  attendants.  The  event  was  celebra- 
ted by  a feast,  the  name  of  which  became  that  of  the  auspicious 
hero.’  The  son  of  Perseus  is  called  Merrhus  by  Suidas  ; that 
of  Husheng,  Jahmuras,  by  the  Persians.  Husheng  and  Perseus, 
then,  both  introduced  a new  religion  into  Persia,  and  that 
the  worship  of  fire  ; they  both  founded  a dynasty  ; for,  accord- 
ing to  Khondemir,  Husheng  was  the  first  of  the  Peshdads,  or  an- 
cient monarchs.  His  whole  reign  was  spent  in  wars  w ith  the 
divs,  as  our  readers  probably  conjecture  already.  The  singular, 
and  hitherto  unremarked,  analogies  we  have  pointed  out,  have 
led  us  farther  than  we  originally  intended.  We  now  proceed  to 
consider  those  suggested  by  the  mythology  of  other  ancient  na- 
tions. 

Of  that  of  Phrygia,  too  little  is  known  to  admit  of  a positive 
conclusion.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  read  the  account  of  the 
rites  practised  at  the  feast  of  the  Phrygian  goddess, 
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‘ Ubi  symbolum  sonat  vox,  ubi  tympana  reboant, 

Tibicen  ubi  canit  Phryx  curvo  grave  calamo, 

Ubi  capita  Maenacles  vi  jaciunt  ederigeraj, 

Ubi  sacra  sanctaacutis  ululatibus  agitant,’ 

without  recognising  the  perfect  representation  of  that  of  the  god- 
dess Pracriti,  or  nature,  in  Indiui  Like  Cybele,  she  appears 
mounted  on  a lion.  The  drum  beaten  at  her  feasts  is  at  this  day 
called  Dmdyma,  and  vve  conceive  it  to  be  from  this  circumstance 
she  derives  the  appellation  of  Dindymene  ; and  not  from  a moun- 
tain in  Phrygia,  probably  named  from  her  mysteries  being  cele- 
brated there.  Her  priests  were  named  Curetas  ; and  Curta 
would  be  the  Sanscrit  appellation  of  a person,  who  had  undergone 
the  operation  necessary  to  qualify  him  for  that  office.  In  Cappa- 
docia, vve  find  the  same  goddess  worshipped  by  one  of  her  most 
common  names  in  India,  Comala.  Strabo  gives  us  an  interest- 
ing account  of  the  magnificence  of  her  temple  ; her  name  is  de- 
rived from  the  Indian  lotos. 

The  analogy  between  the  Grecian  and  Hindu  mythology  has 
been  so  copiously  indicated  by  Sir  William  Jones,  and  Major 
Wilford,  that  we  shall  altogether  wave  that  discussion,  and  pro- 
ceed to  less  obvious  branches  of  our  subjects. 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  the  Germans  trace  their  name 
and  origin  from  Teut,  or  Tuisco.  The  following  passage  in  Ta- 
citus is  their  authority.  ‘ Celebrant  carminibus  antiquis  (quod 
unumapud  illos  memoriae  et  annalium  genus  est,  Tuistonem  deum 
terra  editum  et  filium  Mannum,  originem  gentis,  conditoresque.’ 
The  Indian  Menu,  founder  of  the  first  kingdom,  was  the  offspring 
of  the  sun,  or  Savita.  His  name  is  derived  from  the  root  man 
think  ; and  signifies  a thinking  being.  Man  is  called  manava’ 
in  Sanscrit,  a patronymic  derived  from  Menu.  The  word  ‘ man  ’ 
in  Gothic  and  English,  has  manifestly  the  same  origin.  Indeed*, 
the  multitude  of  Gothic  terms  derived  from  Sanscrit  roots  is  so 
great,  as  clearly  to  indicate  its  remote  affiliation  ; if  we  adopt  the 
axiom  of  Mr.  Tooke,  that  ‘ when  different  languages  employ  the 
same,  or  a similar  particle,  that  language  ought  to  be  called  the 
legitimate  parent,  in  which  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  can  be 
found  in  familiar  use.’ 

We  now  proceed  to  the  mythology  of  ancient  Italy,  where  we 
discover  the  god  Faunus,  whom  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in 
presenting  to  our  readers  in  his  Indian  costume.  Pavan,  in  La- 
tin Fayon-ius,  is  the  god  of  the  wind,  the  Indian  ^olus.  The  Hin- 
dus have  assigned  regents  to  each  cardinal  and  intermediate  point 
of  the  compass.  Pavan  is  the  regent  of  the  north-west,  and  corres- 
ponds with  Favnnius  in  that  particular.  But  Faunus  is  obviously  a 
contraction  of  Favonius,  as  may  easily  beproved.  And  the  Indian 
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regent  of  the  wind  and  of  the  north-west  quarter  of  the  globe,  to 
denote  his  swiftness,  always  appears  mounted  on  a stag.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  directions  contained  in  the  Matsya  PurSna,  for  the 
figure  of  Pavana.  ‘ Let  Pavana  be  drawn  young,  clothed  in  robes 
of  many  colours,  mounted  on  a fleet  antelope,  a standard  in  his 
hand,  which  the  wind  waves  behind  him,  as  he  cleaves  the  air.’ 
But,  in  several  of  the  drawings  we  have  seen  of  the  regents  of  the 
points,  Pavan  himself  did  not  appear ; and  the  north  west  point 
was  indicated  by  his  antelope  or  fawn.  The  Romans  believed 
that  Faunus  returned  to  Italy,  on  the  13th  of  Februaiy,  and  left 
it  on  the  5th  of  December.  It  may  be  inferred  that  the  wind 
during  the  interval,  usually  blew  from  the  east. 

It  was  now  our  intention  to  have  considered  the  remarkable 
analogies  presented  by  the  mythologies  of  the  Egyptians,  the  Phe- 
nicians,  and  the  Assyrians ; but  we  have  already,  we  fear,  ex- 
hausted the  patience  of  our  r-eaders.  We  will  therefore  conclude, 
with  one,  well  calculated  to  excite  attention.  Our  readers  are 
probably  aware,  that  one  awful  and  mysterious  monosyllable  com- 
prises the  name  of  the  Hindu  Triad.  Two  vowels  A and  U 
typify  Brahma  and  Visnu.  By  the  rules  delivered  by  the  Sanscrit 
grammarians  to  preclude  cacophony,  these  coalesce  in  O;  and  M 
denotes  Iswara,  the  third  person  of  the  triad.  The  mysterious 
monosyllable,  therefore,  carefully  concealed  from  profane  ears, 
is  Om.  The  powers  of  creation,  preservation  and  renovation,  ap- 
pear, by  the  effects  produced,  to  reside  in  a superior  degree  in 
the  sun,  whose  influence  essentially  determines  the  various  pro- 
cesses of  nature.  One  of  the  most  sacred  places  of  pilgrimage  in 
India,  Omcar,  was  dedicated  to  this  mysterious  union. 

TheEgyptiansappeartohave  possessed  some  dogmataof  a simi- 
lar nature.  In  the  hymn  to  the  Sun,  preserved  to  us  by  Martianus 
Capella,  after  enumerating^  the  various  names  under  which  this 
divinity  was  adored, 

‘ Te  Serapim,  Nilus  ; Memphis  venerator  Osirim,'  &c. 

He  adds — ‘ cui  littera  trina, 

Conformat  sacrum  nomen,  cognomen,  et  omen.’ 

If  the  explanation  of  this  passage,  which  we  have  with  great  dif- 
fidence ventured  to  suggest,  be  not  the  true  one,  we  cannot 
readily  imagine  to  what  those  lines  refer. 

We  have  thus  ventured  to  exhibit  a rapid  sketch,  of  what  supe- 
rior erudition,  and  more  extensive  combinations  tlian  we  can  pre- 
tend to  furnish,  might  still  effect  towards  the  elucidation  of  the  his- 
tory of  remote  ages.  The  coincidence  of  opinions  prevalent  in 
those  times,  naturally  suggests  the  idea  of  affinity  or  intercourse. 
But  an  extensive  intercourse  between  distant  nations,  in  those 
early  ages,  would  argue  the  existence  of  a state  of  society,  more 
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polished  than  we  should  be  justified  to  admit,  by  the  nature  of  the 
evidence  on  which  it  is  founded.  The  transmission  of  certain 
dogmata  by  colonization,  is  equally  consonant  to  history,  reason, 
and  what  we  actually  know  of  the  lacts. 


Akt.  IV.  Observations  on  the  Documents,  including  the  Evi- 
dence heard  at  the  Bar,  laid  before  Parliament, on  the  Subject 
of  the  late  Expedition  to  the  Scheldt.  8vo.  pp.  160.  1810. 

WE  take  some  blame  to  ourselves,  for  not  having  long  ago  put 
upon  record,  in  this  Journal,  a short  and  readable  epi- 
tome of  this  most  memorable  expedition.  Our  good  intentions 
have  been  disappointed  oftener  than  once,  by  accidents  in  which 
our  readers  can  take  no  interest ; but  it  is  better,  at  all  events, 
that  the  thing  should  be  done  now,  than  that  it  should  not  be 
done  at  all.  The  immediate  interest  of  the  subject,  to  be  sure, 
is  gone  by  ; and  few  readers,  perhaps,  will  now  condescend  to 
read  five  pages,  on  a topic  which  would  have  ensured  their  eager 
attention  through  fifty,  eighteen  months  ago.  In  other  respects, 
however,  the  delay  is  not  without  its  advantages.  It  acquits  us 
of  all  factious  and  personal  feelings ; and  gives  our  statement  a 
greater  chance  of  making  a permanent  impression,  than  if  it  had 
been  capable  of  being  represented  as  a mere  echo  of  parliamenta- 
ry inculpations  then  actually  in  dependence,  or  a device  to  pro- 
mote the  ruin  of  a ministry  under  trial.  It  is  wonderful,  too,  to 
consider  how  feeble  and  transitory  are  the  moral  impressions  that 
result  from  the  most  momentous  events  that  are  only  presented 
to  us  in  combination  with  party  and  personal  feelings;  and  if  it 
be  true,  that  w'e  are  every  day  moved  and  agitated  by  many 
things  of  which  history  will  disdain  to  take  any  cognizance,  it  is 
no  less  true,  that  we  every  day  witness,  without  emotion,  many 
things  which  history  will  be  tempted  to  reject  as  incredible;  and 
forget,  in  a few  months,  what  will  excite  the  horror  and  disdain 
of  posterity  for  many  future  generations.  It  is  for  our  honour  and 
our  profit,  however,  to  anticipate  those  decisions  of  posterity;  and 
to  try,  at  least,  to  place  some  of  the  characteristic  events  of  our  own 
times  in  the  cold  light  of  historical  record, — disembarrassed  from 
the  perplexity  of  useless  details,  and  separated  entirely  from  the  vi- 
olence of  |K)litical  contention  and  individual  animosity.  It  is  never 
too  late  to  reap  the  dear-bought  fruits  of  disastrous  experience ; 
and,  while  the  men  are  yet  alive,  and  moving  in  the  visible  front 
of  public  life,  who  planned  this  lamentable  expedition,  and  sup- 
ported it  by  their  votes,  it  cannot  be  without  its  use,  to  lay  calm- 
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ly  and  dispassionately  before  the  public,  one  great,  finished,  and 
elaborate  specimen  of  the  talents  by  which  they  are  governed, — to 
appeal  to  broad,  certain,  and  most  important /acis,  for  the  satis- 
faction of  those  who  aftect  a distrust  of  argument, — and  to  put 
in  the  hands  of  as  many  as  choose  to  look  at  it,  a plain,  expe- 
rimental test  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  qualifications  of  those 
to  whose  wisdom  and  vigilance  their  interests  have  been  confided! 

In  this  humble  attempt,  we  shall  employ  no  reasoning,  and 
draw  no  conclusions ; W shall  confine  ourselves  strictly  to  the 
simple  and  concise  statement  of  facts  that  admit  of  no  dispute, 
and  would  be  unfit  for  our  purpose  if  they  stood  in  need  of  any 
commentary. 

The  war  between  Austria  and  France  began  on  the  8th  of  April 
1809;  the  battle  of  Aspern  was  fought  on  the  22d  of  May,  and 
known  here  on  the  8th  of  June;  the  battle  of  Wagram  was 
fought  on  the  6th  of  July.  The  armistice,  which  ended  in  a peace 
was  agreed  upon,  the  12th  of  July:  And  on  the  28th  of  July) 
sixteen  days  after  this,  the  expedition  in  aid  of  the  Austrian  mo- 
narchy sailed  from  this  country. 

The  opinions  laid  before  government  respecting  the  policy  and 
practicability  of  this  expedition,  were,  those  of  Sir  David  Dun- 
das,  General  Brownrigg,  Colonel  Gordon,  General  Hope,  and 
Lieutenant-GeneralCalvert. 

The  following  is  the  conclusion  of  Sir  David  Dundas’s  opi- 
nion. 

‘ The  service  is  one  of  very  great  risk,  and  in  which  the  safe  re- 
turn of  the  army  so  employed  may  be  very  precarious,  from  the  op- 
position made,  and  the  length  of  time  consumed,  in  the  operation; 
which  enables  the  enemy  to  assemble,  in  a short  time,  a great  force 
from  every  part  of  the  Netherlands,  and  Holland,  and  even  from 
Westphalia  by  the  course  of  the  Rhine,  as  well  as  from  the  frontier  of 
France.’  Observations,^.  W. 

In  addition  to  this.  Sir  David  Dundas  states,  in  his  evidence, 

‘ That  from  his  knowledge  of  Antwerp  in  the  year  1794,  he  was 
enabled  to  state,  that  the  citadel  was  a very  considerable  one  cer- 
tainly, and  would  require  a siege  of  some  duration  to  take  it;  that 
it  could  not  be  entered  without  a regular  siege,  unless  it  was  surren- 
dered.’— ‘ It  has  been  surrendered  without  a siege ; but  then  the 
enemy  was  in  possession  of  the  country,  which  was  not  now  the 
case.’  He  also  adds,  that  ‘ If  the  enemy  had  10,000  men  in  the 
country,  he  supposes  an  army  of  four  times  that  number  would  be 
necessary  to  besiege  it,  and  to  cut  off  the  communication  at  the 
same  time.  He  does  not  think  any  expedition  could  have  been  fit- 
ted out  with  the  object  of  taking  Antwerp  by  a coufi  de  main.  He 
could  never  have  given  as  his  opinion,  that  it  could  be  so  taken. 
It  is  not  usual  to  employ  40  or  50,000  men,  and  a train  of  heavy 
artillery,  for  a toufi  de  main.*  p.  26,  27. 
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The  conclusion  of  Lieutenant-General  Calvert’s  opinion  is  as 
follows. 

‘ It  must,  however,  be  remarked,  that  the  city  of  Antwerp  is 
formidable,  and  the  works  of  the  town  itself,  such  as  would  demand 
a regular  approach,  and  a train  of  artillery,  which  could  not  be 
transported  without  much  time  and  labour,  unless  we  could  secure 
the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  which  could  only  be  assured  by  the 
possession  of  the  forts  on  the  left,  as  well  as  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river.  From  the  moment  our  fleet  and  army  appear  off  Wal- 
cheren,  the  enemy  must  necessarily  be  apprised  of  the  object  of  the 
enterprise.’  Lieutenant-General  Calvert  concludes  by  stating,  that, 
having  no  data  to  go  on  in  respect  to  the  enemy,  no  ‘ argument 
can  be  entered  on  that  point;  but  it  may  be  presumed,  that,  on 
such  an  occasion,  he  would  not  hesitate  immediately  to  draw  all  his 
troops  from  the  fortresses  in  Holland,  the  Netherlands,  and  French 
Flanders,  and  from  more  remote  quarters,  if  he  had  sufficient  time  for 
the  purpose.’ — 

‘ The  service  would  be  arduous ; and  the  troops  employed  on  it 
must  unavoidably  be  exposed  to  considerable  risk.'  p.  13,  14. 

And  the  General’s  evidence  before  the  Commons,  is  in  these 
terms. 

‘ General  Calvert  was  first  informed  of  the  project  about  the 
middle  of  May.  He  had  been  at  Antwerp  in  1794.  ‘ It  was  ge- 
nerally stated,  that  it  was  imagined  the  enemy’s  country  was  very 
bare  of  troops  at  that  time.  He  considered  Antwerp  a fortress,  and 
the  citadel  a regular  work.  He  thought  it  would  not  be  possible, 
by  any  means,  to  have  conveyed  an  army  adequate  to  the  siege  of 
Antwerp,  with  the  ordnance  requisite  from  this  country,  by  Sandvliet 
to  Antwerp,  without  giving  the  enemy  considerable  time  for  prepa- 
ration. He  was  never  called  upon  to  explain  any  part  of  his  mili- 
tary opinion,  delivered  in  to  the  Commander  in  Chief.  He  con- 
ceived it  would  be  necessary  to  detach  corps  to  mask  Bergen-op- 
Zoom,  and  the  other  fortresses  in  that  neighbourhood,  before  Ant- 
werp could  be  invested.  He  did  not  think  it  probable  such  a fort- 
ress as  Antwerp  could  be  taken  by  a coup  de  main  ; he  will  not  say 
it  was  impossible.  He  conceives  a fortress  cannot  be  taken  without 
treachery,  without  a siege.’  In  consequence  of  the  knowledge  Ge- 
neral Calvert  possessed  of  the  country,  and  his  conversation  with  mili- 
tary men, — his  opinion  was,  that  Walcheren  would  fall;  but  he  adds, 

‘ I had  great  doubts  with  regard  to  the  ultimate  operations,  as  is  ex- 
pressed in  my  written  opinion.’  p.  27,  28. 

‘ Such  an  operation,  (says  General  Hope)  it  is  evident,  would  be 
attended  with  great  risk  to  the  force  employed,  without,  perhaps,  any 
adequate  security  to  the  attainment  of  its  object:  at  the  same  time,  if 
executed  with  decision  immediately  after  the  occupation  of  south 
Beveland,(supposingthe  enemy  unprepared),  it  might  have  somechajice 
of  success.’  p.  17. 
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It  is  observed  by  Colonel  Gordon— ‘ That  this  attempt  would 
‘be  a most  desperate  enterprise,  cannot  be  doubted;  that, 

‘ in  the  attempt,  whether  successtul  or  otherwise,  a veiy  lar^c 
‘ proportion  of  our  naval  and  military  means  wou  d put  to  m - 
‘ minent  hazard.’  (p.  19.)  And,  in  his  evidence  ^etore  the  House 
he  states,  that,  at  the  time  his  opinion  was  asked  no 
country,  of  its  defences  or  its  fortifications,  was  delivered  to  him. 
He  thinks  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that,  if  an  army  had  been 
sent  to  besiege  Antwerp,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  rn^ke 
o-reat  detachments,  to  cover  the  different  posts  in  the  province  ot 
Zealand.  No  communication  took  place  between  Colonel  Goi- 
don  and  Lord  Castlereagh  on  the  subject  of  his  military  opinion; 
nor  does  he  recollect  to  have  been  asked  any  questions  upon  it  by 
his  Lordship.  The  opinions  of  the  ^arl  of  Roslyn,  Sm  ^ 
Hope  or  Sir  William  Erskine,  were  never  asked  ; though  it  u as 
unEersally  known,  that  Sir  William  had  been  at  Antwei^  m 
1794,  and  had  thoroughly  examined  the  works  on  the  Scheldt, 
and  in  Brabant.  None  of  these  officers  ^"tertamed  any  hop^^^^ 
the  ultimate  success  of  the  expedition.  Sir  Richaid  Stiachan, 
consulted  by  Lord  Mulgrave,  stated,  that  he  could 
prospect  of 'the  ultimate  success  of  the  expedition,  and  that  noth- 
Fng  more  would  be  done  but  taking  Walcheren  Even  Sn  Home 
Popham  states,  that  the  expedition  ought  to  sail  . 

These  opinions,  all  unfavourable,  are  debveied  , witl  ^ 

further  comment  or  communication.  Lord  Castleijagh  Older 
David  Dundas  to  hold  in  readiness,  for  embarkation,  an  aimy  of 
35,000  infantry,  and  1800  cavalry  ; and  similar  orders  for  prepa- 
ration are  given  to  the  navy. 

It  appears  in  evidence,  that  Government  were 
norant  whether  ships  of  war  could,  or  could  not,  get  up  abo^e 
Antwerp.  They  knew  that  the  expedition  had  been  long  expec- 
ted  by  the  enemy  ; and  they  had  not  a single  particle  of  mtelli- 
o-ence  respecting  the  French  force  in  the  Low  Country  The 
Eno'lish  fleet  might  be  observed  the  moment  it  quitted  the  Downs ; 
and* the  French  have  thirteen  fortified  towns  within  one  day  s 
march  of  Antwerp,  and  twenty-three  other  forflfied  towns  within 
hvo  days’  march  The  roads  in  the  Low  Countries  are  uni- 
formly good;  and,  in  many  of  the  routes  to  Antwerp,  are  canals 
parallel  with  the  roads,  for  the  more  easy  transport  of  artillei  y. 
Alinisters  knew  also,  that  a boom  had 

Scheldt;  and  that  ships,  ingoing  up,  must  pass  five  batteiies, 
four  forts,  and  thfe  temporary  batteries  on  the  banks. 

It  appears  further,  that  this  expedition  had  been  suggested  to 
Mr.  Pitt  in  1798,  to  Lord  Hobart  in  1803,  and  to  Lord  Grenvillij 
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in  1806;  and  had  been  rejected  by  them  all,  as  desperate  and  im- 
practicable. When  first  resolved  upon  by  the  present  administra- 
tion, it  appeared  that  the  whole  disposable  force  of  the  country 
had  been  reduced  to  15,000  men,  by  their  rash  expedition  under 
General  Moore.  The  greatest  efforts  possible,  however,  were 
made  ; and  the  expedition  which  actually  left  this  country,  con- 
sisted of  34,000  infantry,  2000  cavalry,  16  companies  of  artillery, 
SOO  military  artificers,  28  officers  of  engineers,  2 companies  of  the 
staff  corps,  39  sail  of  the  line,  36  frigates,  besides  mortar- vessels 
and  gun-boats,  amounting  to  between  400  and  500  pendants, — 
furnished  by  government  with  one  person  acquainted  with  the 
navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  and  with  no  plans  of  Antwerp,  Lillo, 
or  Lief  hen  shock.  ‘ The  Government  (says  Sir  R.  Strachan,  from 
whose  evidence  these  facts  are  taken)  could  supply  us  with  none  ; 
and  appeared  to  be  utterly  ignorant  whether  or  not  ships  could 
get“up  above  Antwerp. 

To  conduct  this  army,  constituting  a greater  land  force  of 
English  soldiers  than  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  ever  had  under 
his  command,  the  person  selected  was  the  Earl  of  Chatham, 

— a nobleman  altogether  unknown  as  an  officer,  and  known  only 
as  a civilian  for  his  unsatisfactory  conduct  of  the  Admiralty, — 
from  which,  on  account  of  the  universal  complaints  against  him,  he 
had  been  removed  by  his  own  brother.  This  commander,  indeed, 
has  himself  declared  in  evidence,  that  he  did  not  know,  before  he 
left  England,  whether  the  arsenals  at  Antwerp  were  commanded 
by  the  citadel ; nor  had  he  any  distinct  knowledge  where  the  ar- 
senals were  situate.  No  plan  in  detail  was  ever  concerted  for  the 
attack  of  Antwerp ; nor  had  he  ever  seen,  or  received  from  Go- 
vernment, any  plan  of  the  present  state  of  that  town.  He  was 
also  ignorant  of  the  number  of  fortified  towns  within  two  days’ 
march  of  Antwerp,  and  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  state  of  the 
fortresses  on  the  Scheldt  before  his  sailing : he  never  called  for  any 
explanation  of  their  military  opinions  from  the  Commander  in 
Chief,  General  Calvert,  General  Brownrigg,  or  Colonel  Gordon, 
though  those  opinions  had  been  given  to  him  by  the  Secretary  of 
state.  He  was  never  asked  by  the  ministers,  after  his  return,  for 
any  account  of  his  proceedings,  beyond  what  was  stated  in  his 
despatches. — All  this  appears  in  the  evidence  of  Lord  Chatham 
himself. 

Sir  John  Pringle,  surgeon -general  to  the  English  army  employ- 
ed in  Zealand  in  the  campaign  of  1747,  wrote  a book  upon  the 
diseases  of  the  army,  in  which,  speaking  of  that  campaign,  he  has 
this  passage. 

‘ In  Zealand,  the  sickness  was  great  among  the  four  battalions 
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which  had  continued  there  since  the  beginning  of  the  cpipaign 
These  men  partly  in  camp  and  partly  in  cantonments,  lay  in  South 
B^leland  aid  in  L idand  of  IValLre^,  looo  o/«te<  ■ 

and  both  in  the  field  and  quarters,  were  so  very  sickly,  that  at  the 
height  of  the  epidemic,  some  of  these  corps  had  but  \00  men  fit  for  du- 
fV,  which  was  less  than  the  seventh  part  of  a complete  battalion. 

‘ The  Royals,  in  particular,  at  the  end  of  the  campaign,  had  but 
/olr  men'^that  nevW  had  been  ill/-‘ At  end  of 
we  had  in  hospitals,  exclusive  of  the  wounded,  4000  Biitish,  which 
was  sometliing  more  than  a fifth  part  of  our  whole  number.  But  it 
il  to  be  remained,  that  the  four  Zealand  battalions  furnished  nea.r  the 
half;  so  that  when  those  corps  went  into  winter  quarters, 
proportion  to  their  men  fit  for  duty,  were  nearly  as  foui  to  one,  p. 

105,  106.  . • rr  1 j 

He  then  adverts  to  the  known  qualities  of  the  air  in  Zealand 
which  he  describes  as  most  unwholesome.  He  says  also,  that 
the  epidemics  of  this  country  generally  appear  the  end  of 
or  beginning  of  August,  under  the  canicular  heats,  and  end  when 
thp  h ost  begins  This  book  is  a very  well-known  book,  and  may 
be  parditeTany  for  a few  shilltogs.  The  exped.t,on  sa.l- 

ed  on  the  28th  July.  No  medical  man  was  consulted  respecting 

‘‘'srr“Luca°s  Pepyl^^^^  »/  Board  w^s  ne^r 

co®rutedmi  slTlieks  after  the 

particular  pre—^^^^^ 

t«"o’f  wSlcheren  prevailed  in  the 

troops  IS  just  what  he  should  have  expected  ; and,  had  the  place 
of  their  destination  been  confided  to  him,  he  should  have  recom- 
mended extraordinary  precautions.  surgeon- 

So  say  also  the  inspector  general,  Mr. 
general  Mr  Keate,— and  the  deputy -inspector,  Mr.  WebJ,e  , all 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  period  and  nature  of  the  Walcheren 
fever  ^one  of  them  were  spoken  to  by  ministers  on  the  subje  t. 

In  consequence  of  setting  off  just  as  the  season  for  fevers  be- 
gan, and  neglecting  a proper  provision  of  physicians  and  medi- 
cines, the  return  of  sick  was  as  follows  : 

On  the  13th  September,  rank  and  file  only,  7626 
On  the  19th  - - 8123 

21st  - - 8684 

22d  - - 8799 

23d  - - 9046 
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On  the  12th  of  July,  when  the  expedition  was  about  to  sail, 
. Ktate  w 1 ote  veiy  earnestly  to  the  war  department,  imploring 
that  two  more  hospital  ships  should  be  furnished  with  the  neces- 
sary equipments  to  receive  the  sick  of  the  troops  about  to  sail 
from  Portsmouth.  Lord  Castlercagh’s  secretary  answers,  that 
one  hospital  ship  has  already  been  provided  ; and  refuses  the  re- 
quest. On  the  17th,  Mr.  Keate  writes  again,  stating  the  great 
inconvenience  and  distress  the  service  is  likely  to  sutler  from  this 
aiTangcment.  The  I’equest  is  again  refused  ; and  the  fleet,  alrea- 
dy provided  with  one  pilot,  sails  with  one  hospital  ship. 

All  Uiese  arrangements  fell  under  the  official  management  of 
Lord  Castlercagh,  the  Secretary  for  the  war  department.  On  the 
8th  of  April,  while  the  expedition  was  in  preparation,  but  three 
months  before  it  actually  sailed,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  foreign 
affaus  gave  notice,  that  he  would  resign,  if  liord  Castlercagh  was 
not" removed  from  his  office.  On  the  28th  of  April,  the  President 
of  the  Ccmncil,  Lord  Camden,  admitted,  that  it  would  be  desir- 
able that  Lord  Castlercagh  (still  conducting  the  expedition)  should 
>e  turned  out  of  office.  On  the  31st  of  May  (Lord  Castlercagh 
still  going  on,)  the  Secretary  of  State  again  represented  his  inten- 
tion of  resigning,  if  the  said  Lord  was  not  removed  from  the  con- 
duct O'  the  war;  he,  in  consequence,  obtained  a promise  that 
he  should  be  removed.  But,  with  this  verdict  of  incapacity  against 
Lord  Castlercagh,— the  Secretary,  his  accuser,  and  the  Cabinet  his 
condemning  jury,  the  whole  Cabinet  permitted  him  to  conduct 
this  most  important  expedition;  and,  as  soon  as  it  had  failed,  re- 
\ealcd  the  intention  they  had  all  along  cherished,  of  turning  him 
out  of  office.  The  Secretary  for  War  and  Colonies  then  resign- 
f Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  through  the  thigh 

on  Wimbledon  Common. 

The  expedition  sailed  on  the  28th  of  July.  The  army  landed 
on  the  1st  of  August  ; and  Walcheren  capitulated  on  the  15th. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  French,  who  were  to  be  taken  by  sur- 
prise, had  thrown  5000  men  into  Bergen-op-Zoom  on  the  3d  of 
August.  On  the  8th,  3000  men  were  thrown  into  Antwerp  ; and 
the  armed  workmen  amounted  to  6000.  On  the  10th  of  August, 

25.000  French  infantry  of  the  line  were  at  or  near  Antwerp  ; and 

40.000  men  within  a day’s  march.  On  the  14th,  water  was  let 
into  the  ditch  of  Antwerp  ; and  all  the  ships  of  the  French  line 
Imd  long  before  got  up  above  Antwerp.  Lord  Chatham  found 
this  to  be  the  situation  of  affairs  on  the  fall  of  Flushing  ; remain- 
ed m the  island  three  weeks  longer;  and  returned  to  London 
on  the  14th  of  September. 

As  far  back  as  the  29th  August,  Lord  Chatham  had  wndtlen, 
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that  all  progress  of  the  armij  loas  at  an  end.  On  the  9th  of  Sep- 
tember he  writes,  that  the  expense  ot  building  the  barracks  ab- 
soluteW  necessary,  and  of  repairing  tlie  defences  oi  the  i^and, 
would  amount  to  100,000Z.  On  the  same  day,  Sir  Eyre  Cootc 
writes,  that  the  enemy  can  assemble,  unmolested,  boats  ot  eve- 
ry description,  through  the  canals  of  Dunkir^  Ostend,  Bul- 
ges, and  Ghent,  as  well  as  from  every  part  of  Holland  ; that  it 
Walcheren  is  to  be  retained,  the  inhabitants,  amounting  to  fb'ity- 
seven  thousand  souls,  must  be  fed  from  England  ; but  that  the 
defences  of  the  island,  in  their  present  state,  are  defective  and 
untenable:  And  concludes  with  observing,  that  the  advantages 

must  indeed  be  great,  to  compensate  the  loss  of  lives  and  trea- 
sure  which  the  retention  must  necessarily  occasion.  At  this 
time,  the  English  army  was  receiving  the  infection  at  the  rate  ot 

about  800  men  in  four  days.  ^ 

On  the  23d  September,  Sir  Eyre  Coote  states  the  progi  ess  of 
the  disease  to  be  such,  that  if  it  continues  three  lyeeks  longer,  (ot 
which  there  is  every  probability,)  our  possession  of  he  island 
would  be  most  preearious.  If  Walcheren  is  to  be  retained,  he 
presses  for  reinforcements.  On  the  6th  October,  Sir  Eyre  Cootc 
again  writes,  that  his  force,  from  sickness,  has  become  so  trivial, as 
to  make  the  defence  of  the  island  extremely  precarious.  Your 
‘ Lordship  must  excuse  me,’  he  adds,  ‘ for  adverting  so  frc- 
‘ Quently  to  this  subject;  for  I cannot  be  supposed  insensible  to 
^ the  critical  situatioii  in  which  I am  placed.’  He  then  enunier- 
ates  all  the  difficulties  which  arise  to  the  service.  22d 

October  Sir  Eyre  Coote  states  the  effective  force  at  Walcheren 
S ledaced  to  4000  men.  On  the  23d  October,  he  calls  the  se- 
rious attention  of  Government  to  the  critical  situation  of  the 
island  ; and  on  the  27th,  he  states,  that  the  sick  must  be  aban- 
doned, in  the  event  of  the  enemy’s  landing.  After  writing  these 
letters,  without  being  able  to  learn  whether  or  not  Walcheren 
was  to  be  retained,  he  resigns  and  General  Donne  succeeds 
him  in  the  command.  During  all  this  time,  no  operation  of  any 
kind  is  undertaken,  or  appears  to  have  been  in  contemplation. 

^ The  island,’  says  General  Donne,  ‘ is  almost  m a defenceless 
state  ; and  the  army  so  much  reduced,  as  not  to  be  able  ^ cope 
with  the  enemy  in  the  field,  and  only  capable  of  holduig  flush- 
ing until  the  enemy  can  open  mortars  and  rocket  batteries.  He 
calculates  that  23,150  men  will  be  necessary  for  the  defence  of 
Walcheren  ;-while  he  has  but  4000,  and  «iemy  2^000 

close  to  him.  This  letter  vyas  written  ^74  of^No' 

ber  All  this  notwithstanding,  it  is  not  till  the  loth  of  IN 
vember  that  the  first  order  is  given  for  evacuation,  and  carried 
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into  execution  by  the  20th  of  December. — Between  the  period  ! 
when  it  was  ascertained  that  nothing  further  could  be  done,  and 
the  final  evacuation,  and  pending  the  duels  and  deliberations  of  I 
the  ministry,  there  died  2000,  and  sickened  12,000  men. 

On  the  2d  of  September,  Lord  Castlereagh  receives  the  report 
of  the  deputy  inspector  of  Walcheren  Hospitals  to  Sir  Eyre  Coote, 

‘ that  there  is  an  absolute  necessity  of  sending  express  for  medi- 
‘ cal  aid,  and  of  applying,  that  a fast-sailing  vessel  should  be 
appointed  to  bring  out  the  assistance  so  urgently  required.’ 

By  the  2Sth,  there  was  sent  one  staff  surgeon,  and  five  hospital 
mates;  but  no  wine  or  bark.  Sick  on  the  23d,  9000.  On  this 
day,  Sir  Eyre  writes — 

‘ The  deaths  are  becoming  daily  more  numerous.  There  is 
scarcely  a sufficiency  of  healthy  men  to  act  as  orderlies  in  the  hos- 
pitals ; no  medical  assistance  arrived ; the  number  of  medical  officers 
daily  decreasing  by  sickness  ; no  comforts  or  nvine  for  the  sick  ; and 
the  pros  fleet  of  an  immediate  want  of  bark,  an  article  of  such  indis- 
pensable necessity  in  the  prevailing  disorder.’  p.  114. 

The  total  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  sent  from  Walcheren  to 
England,  in  ninety  seven  days,  amounted  to  twelve  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-three  men  ; and,  between  the  1st  of  Ja- 
nuary 1810,  and  the  1st  of  June  1810,  there  were  admitted  in- 
to the  hospitals,  from  the  corps  which  had  served  at  Walcheren, 
thirty -six  thousand  jive  hundred  patients.  This  statement  was 
laid  before  the  Lords,  in  an  official  return  from  the  militaiy  hos- 
pitals, and,  of  course,  includes  relapses  During  the  whole  of 
this  expedition,  administration  were  earnestly  pressed  to  make  a 
diversion  in  the  north  of  Germany,  in  favour  of  the  Austrian 
court ; but  this  was  stated,  in  their  evidence  before  the  Com- 
mons, to  be  impossible,  because  all  the  efforts  of  the  government 
could  procure  no  more  than  125,000Z.  in  specie  ; so  that  an  ar- 
my on  the  Continent  could  not  be  furnished  with  necessaries  tor 
want  of  cash;  whereas,  in  an  insular  expedition,  they  might  be 
iurnished  with  every  thing  from  home,  without  the  intervention 
of  the  precious  metals. 

From  these  facts,  all  extracted  from  the  evidence  laid  before 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  it  appears,  that,  during  that  adminis- 
tration, of  which  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Messrs  Perceval  and  Can- 
ning were  the  most  conspicuous  members,  there  sailed  from  this 
country  one  of  the  largest,  and  most  expensive  expeditions  ever 
fitted  out ; — that  it  did  not  sail  for  the  purpose  of  cooperating  with 
our  Austrian  allies,  then  struggling,  with  some  chance  of  success, 
against  France,  but  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  certain  harbours 
and  basins  near  our  own  coast,  and  injurious  to  our  maritime  in- 
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terests.  It  appears  also,  that  the  arrangements  and  preparations 
for  this  expedition  were  consigned  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  whom  his 
colleagues  considered  to  be  so  improper  a person  for  the  office, 
that  they  agreed  to  turn  him  out  as  soon  as  the  expedition  had 
failed,  it  seems  also,  that  the  command  of  this  expedition  devolved 
upon  anobleman  whollyunknown  as  a soldier,and  who  had  gained 
no  credit  by  his  conduct  in  the  civil  offices  which  he  had  held.  It  is 
proved,  that  this  expedition  had  been  proposed  to  three  previous  ad- 
ministrations, and  rejected  by  them  all,  as  rash  and  impracticable  ; 
and  that  all  military  and  naval  authorities  were  against  it.  It  is 
also  proved,  that  the  island  to  which  the  expedition  sailed,  is  well 
known  to  be  one  of  the  most  unhealthy  in  the  world  ; — that  the 
sickly  season  begins  just  as  the  expedition  was  despatched,  and 
concludes  just  as  it  was  recalled.  It  is  shown,  that  this  duration 
of  the  sickly  season  has  been  long  since  described  in  books,  and 
was  perfectly  known  to  medical  men  ; but  that  no  medical  men 
were  consulted  ; and  therefore,  no  precautions  taken,  and  no  pro- 
per supply  of  medicines  provided  : — that,  in  consequence,  twelve 
thousand  men  fell  sick  in  the  island  of  Walcheren,  and  thirty- 
six  thousand  within  six  months  after.  It  is  moi’eover  shown,  by 
the  same  evidence,  that  the  French  fleet  were  removed  out  of  our 
reach  before  the  expedition  sailed  ; — that  the  enemy  had  an  army 
much  superior  to  our  own  near  Antwerp,  before  the  project  ot 
attacking  that  town  was  discussed  in  our  army  ; that  the  arma- 
ment effected  nothing  more  than  the  capture  of  one  ill  fortified 
town  in  fourteen  days  ; — that  two  thousand  men  died,  and  ten 
thousand  caught  the  infection,  during  the  three  months  in  which 
the  ministry  were  debating  whether  or  not  the  island  should  be  re- 
tained and  that  the  whole  loss,  in  lives,  from  the  expedition, 
may  be  put  at  about  eight  thousand  ; and,  in  money,  between 
two  and  three  millions. 


Art.  V.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Effects  produced  on  ilie^  National 
Currency  and  Rates  of  Exchangeby  the  Bank  RestrictionBUl. 
By  Robert  Mushet. 

37ie  High  Price  of  Bullion  a Proof  of  the  Depreciation  of  Bank 
Notes.  By  David  Ricardo. 

Observations  on  the  Principles  ^vhich regulate  the  Courseof  the. 
Exchange.  By  William  Blake. 

The  Question  concerning  the  Depreciation  of  our  Curr^icy  sta- 
ted and  examined.  By  William  Huskisson,  Esq.  M-  1 • 
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Practical  Observations  on  the  Report  of  the  Bullion  Committee. 

By  Charles  Bosanquet. 

Reply  to  Mr.  Bosanquet’ s Observations  on  the  Report  of  the  Bull- 
ion Committee.  By  David  Ricardo. 

The  two  first  of  these  pamphlets  deserve  particular  commen- 
dation, for  having  given  a beginning  to  the  interesting  discus- 
sion which  is  still  going  on,  with  regard  to  the  pi’esent  extraordi- 
nary depreciation  of  our  paper  currency.  The  attention  which 
was  drawn  to  the  same  important  question  a few  years  ago,  by 
the  very  clear  and  masterly  view  of  the  subject  given  by  Lord 
♦King,  and  the  uncommon  combination  of  extensive  knowledge 
of  detail  with  just  principles,  exhibited  in  the  wmrk  of  Mr.  H. 
Thornton,  seems  to  have  had  the  effect  of  checking  the  progress 
of  the  evil,  though  not  of  entirely  removing  it.  The  great  sub- 
sequent prosperity  of  our  commerce,  owing  to  our  peculiarly  for- 
tunate situation  compared  with  the  rest  of  Europe,  having  im- 
proved our  foreign  exchanges,  the  depreciation  of  our  currency, 
which  still  existed  in  a certain  degree,  was  no  longer  thought  of ; 
and  the  subject,  as  might  be  expected,  was  allowed  to  drop. 

Within  the  last  two  years,  however,  the  progress  of  deprecia- 
tion has  been  so  rapid,  as  to  force  itself  on  the  attention  of  all 
who  were  in  any  degree  acquainted  with  its  symptoms  ; and  as  it 
is  not  the  practice  of  the  public  to  resort  to  advice  called  forth 
on  temporary  occasions  vvhen  similar  occasions  recur,  Mr.  Mushet 
and  Mr.  Ricardo  seem  to  have  been  fully  justified  in  their  en- 
deavours to  excite  fresh  attention  to  so  important  a subject  by  new 
publications. 

Nor  are  their  endeavours  alone  entitled  to  our  commendation  : 
the  manner  in  which  they  have  executed  their  tasks,  deserves 
a very  considerable  degree  of  praise.  Mr.  Mushet  has  the  great 
merit  of  stating  some  very  important  truths  in  so  clear  and  simple 
a manner,  as  admirably  to  fit  them  for  admission  into  the  minds 
of  those  who  are  not  very  familiar  with  such  investigations ; while 
his  errors  are  so  inconsiderable,  that  the  reader  is  in  no  danger  of 
being  led  far  from  the  right  course.  His  suggestions  respecting 
a recoinage  of  silver,  and  the  mode  of  preserving  it  from  degra- 
dation, well  deserve  the  attention  of  the  government.  It  should 
also  be  observed,  that  the  judicious  selection  of  tables  subjoined 
to  this  publication,  give  it  a very  great  additional  interest,  which 
has  not  been  superseded  even  by  the  valuable  Appendix  to  the 
Report  of  the  Bullion  Committee. 

Mr.  Ricardo’s  pamphlet  contains  an  excellent  vie\v  of  the  gene- 
ral principles  of  circulation,  and  of  the  various  results  w'hich 
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are  occasioned  in  diflferent  countries  by  the  variations  in  their  re- 
spective currencies.  He  is,  m our  opinion,  particularly  entitled 
to  praise  for  the  manner  in  which  he  has  laid  down  two  most  im- 
portant doctrines, — long  known,  indeed,  and  acknowledged  by 
those  who  have  maturely  considered  these  subjects,  but  not  un- 

frequently  overlooked  by  others.  • j i.  u 

The  hrst  is  the  grand  doctrine,  which  may  be  said  to  be  the 
main  hinge  on  which  the  principles  of  circulation,  whether  con- 
sisting of  a paper  currency,  or  of  the  precious  metals.,  must  neces- 
sarily turn  the  doctrine,  that  every  k.nd  of  circulating  medium, 
as  well  as  every  other  kind  of  commodity,  is  necessarily  deprecia- 
ted  by  excess,  and  raised  in  value  by  deficiency,  compared  with 
the  demand,  without  reference  either  to  confidence  or  intrinsic 
use  This  doctrine  follows  immediately  from  the  general  princi- 
ples of-supply  and  demand,  which  are  unquestionably  the  toun- 
dation  on  which  the  whole  superstructure  of  political  economy  is 
built  And  if  we  deny  the  application  of  these  principles  to  the 
currencies  of  different  countries,  it  will  be  quite  impossible  to  ex- 
plain the  reason  why  the  wants  of  some  countries  do  not  abso^lute- 
Iv  exhaust  them  of  the  precious  metals,  and  the  desirable  products 
of  others  overload  them  with  bullion and  why,  instead  of  such 
a state  of  things,  the  precious  metals  are,  on  the  whole,  mam- 
tained  in  such  proportions  in  the  different  countries  of  the  com- 
mercial world,  as,  in  reference  to  the  commodities  which  torm 
the  subjects  of  their  mutual  intercourse,  to  be  nearly  of  the  same 

value  in  each.  „ . j i 

The  other  doctrine,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  nearly  con- 
nected with  the  former,  and,  from  its  being  less  generally  known, 
even  more  important  on  the  present  occasion,  is  the  doctrine, 
that  excess  and  deficiency  of  currency  are  only  relative  terms  ; 
that  the  circulation  of  a country  can  never  be  superabundant, 
except  in  relation  to  other  countries  ; that,  as,  after  the  disco- 
very of  the  American  mines,  the  different  countries  of  Europe 
absorbed  into  their  circulation  three  or  four  times  the  quantity  of 
gold  and  silver  which  they  before  possessed,  so,  if  the  paper 
currency  of  one  country  would  pass  in  another,  or  if  proportional 
issues  were  made  in  all  the  dinerent  countries  of  the  comme’^cm 
world  at  the  same  time,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  quantity  which 
might  be  absorbed,  without  any  such  redundancy  as  would  over- 
fill the  circulation,  and  occasion  the  efflux  of  the  precious  rnetals, 
though  it  might  be  continually  occasioning  the  melting  of  coin  into 

bullion.  ..-til  _ 

A clear  understanding  of  this  doctrine  is  absolutely  necessary, 

in  order  to  explain  what  is  meant  by  excessive  issues  of  paper  ^ 
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and  to  enable  us  fully  to  comprehend  the  grand  distinction,  be- 
tween  the  vvants  of  the  circulation,  in  order  to  maintain  it  on  a 

level  with  bullion  or  the  currencies  of  surrounding  countries 

and  the  wants  ot  private  merchants,  and  of  the  government  for 
business,  and  national  expenditure. 

1 hese  two  important  doctrines,  are,  in  the  course  of  Mr.  Ricar- 

f great  clearness  and  precision  : 

and  both  he  and  Mr.  Mushet  appear  to  us  to  have  completely  sue- 
ceeded  in  proving  the  actual  depreciation  of  our  currency,  and  in 
racing  it  to  its  true  cause.  They  have  both  also  the  satisfaction 

which  they  recommend,  sanctioned  by  a Report,  drawn  up  with 
great  care  and  ability  by  a committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 

fm?nH  informed  men  of  their  time  ; and 

founded  upon  a body  of  curious  evidence,  and  a set  of  instructive 

priTaTeTndivTdul.  ® 

vlpwJ'wKhfTl!  liicardo’s  performance,  is  the  partial 

of  Ej^hange^  of  the  causes  which  operate  upon  the  course 

or  the  adulteration  of  the  coin, 
the  effects  of  which  are  readily  intelligible,  there  are,  we  con- 
ceive, two  causes,  perfectly  distinct  in  their  origin,  though  near- 
ly  similar  m their  effects  by  which  the  exehange  is  affected. 
The  first,  and  the  most  ordinary,  is  the  varying  demand  for  dif- 
ferent  sorts  of  produce  arising  from  the  varying  desires  and  ne- 
^ssities  of  the  nations  connected  with  each  other  by  commerce  • 
The  second  is  a comparative  redundancy  or  deficiency  of  curren- 
cy,  in  whatever  way  it  may  be  occasioned. 

If,  for  instance,  in  consequence  of  the  sudden  adoption  of 
some  foreign  commodity  into  general  use,  or  the  sudden  deficien- 
cy of  some  commodity  of  home  growth,  which  must  be  supplied 
from  abioad,  the  imports  of  a particular  country  should  exceed  its 

Sh?  g'*eatly  against  it ; and  it 

might  be  obliged  to  make  some  of  its  payments  in  bullion,  al- 
though, previous  to  the  extraordinary  imports  occasioned  by  these 
or  new  warffs,  both  its  bullion  and  its  currency  might 

wVnh  value  as  those  of  the  country  into 

which  they  were  now  flowing.  ^ 

exportation  of  bullion 
mav  ? balance  of  trade,  originating  in  causes  which 

. ^ ‘ 'vflhout  any  relation  whatever  to  redundancy  or  defi- 
ciency or  .currency.  . • 

In  other  cases,  a redundancy  or  deficiency  of  currency  is  the 
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exciting  cause  of  the  balance  of  trade  and  payments,  and  of  the 
exportation  or  the  importation  of  bullion. 

An  efflux  or  influx  of  the  precious  metals,  for  instance,  origi- 
nating in  the  first  cause,  could  exist  but  a very  short  time,  before 
it  would  produce  a comparative  deficiency  in  one  country,  and 
redundancy  in  the  other;  and,  by  the  convertibility  of  bullion 
into  coin,  and  coin  into  bullion,  a proportional  change  in  the 
bullion  value  of  their  respective  currencies. 

But  the  country,  with  a diminishing  quantity  of  bullion,  would 
evidently  soon  be  limited  in  its  powers  of  paying  with  the  preci- 
ous metals,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  would  be  encouraged  to 
sell  by  the  low  bullion  prices  ot  its  goods,  and  the  foreign  de- 
mand for  them,  occasioned  by  the  fall  in  its  bills.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  country,  with  an  increasing  quantity  of  bullion  would 
have  its  power  of  purchasing  with  the  precious  metals  increased, 
and  its  encouragement  to  sell  diminished,  by  the  advanced  bul- 
lion prices  of  its  goods,  and  the  diminished  foreign  demand  for 
them  occasioned  by  the  premium  upon  its  bills.  This  state  of 
things  could  not  fail  to  have  a speedy  effect  in  changing  the  di- 
rection of  the  balance  of  payments,  and  in  restoring  that  equili- 
brium of  the  precious  metals,  which  had  been  for  a time  disturbed 
by  the  naturally  unequal  wants  and  necessities  of  the  countries 
which  trade  with  each  other. 

A similar  effect  would  be  produeed  upon  the  imports  and  ex- 
ports by  the  discovery  of  a new  mine,  or  the  increased  issu  -s  of 
■ paper  as  long  as  such  issues  continued  to  throw  coin  out  of  cir- 
culation. In  these  cases,  the  redundancy  or  deficiency  of  cur- 
rency is  the  cause  of  an  unfavourable  or  favoui  able  balance  of 
trade,  an  unfavourable  or  favourable  course  of  the  real  exchanges, 
and  the  consequent  exportation  or  importation  of  bullion. 

It  of  the  utmost  importance  to  keep  these  two  distinct 
causes,  which  affect  the  course  of  ^change,  constantly  in  view; 
because  they  sometimes  act  in  conjunction,  and  sometimes  in  op- 
position to  each  other;  and  the  results  produced  by  their  sum,  or 
their  difference, cannot  of  course  be  accounted  for  by  either  the  one 
or  the  other  taken  separately.  Mr.  Ricardo,  however,  instead  of 
directing  his  attention  to  both  these  causes,  confines  it  to  only  one 
of  them.  He  attributes  a favourable  or  unfavourable  exchange 
exclusively  to  a redundant  or  deficient  currency,  and  overlooks 
the  varying  desires  and  wants  of  different  societies,  as  an  original 
cause  of  a temporary  excess  of  imports  above  exports,  or  exports 

above  imports.  ^ • 

To  point  out  more  explicitly  the  effects  of  these  partial  view's 
on  the  reasoning  of  Mr.  Ricardo,  we  will  quote  his  criticism  on  a 
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passage  m Mr.  Thornton’s  work  on  Paper  credit,  in  which  the 
* principles  appears  in  a very  striking  light. 

‘ ^ in  substance,  that  a very  unfavourable 

balance  trade  might  be  occasioned  in  this  country  by  a bad 
harvest;  that  there  might  be  at  the  same  time  an  unwillingness 
m the  country  to  which  we  were  indebted,  to  receive  our  goods 
in  payment ; and  that,  under  these  circumstances,  the  balance 
due  must  be  paid  m part  by  bullion.  On  this  statement  Mr. 
Ricardo  observes,  that  ‘ Mr.  Thornton  has  not  explained  to  us, 
y any  unwillingness  should  exist  in  the  foreign  country  to 
^ rcceive  our  goods  in  exchange  tor  their  corn;  and  it  would  be 
ecessary  for  him  to  show,  that  if  such  an  unwillingness  were 
^ to  exist,  we  should  agree  to  indulge  it  so  far,  as  to  part  with 
^ ur  coin,  I we  consent  to  give  coin  in  exchange  for  goods, 
^ It  must  be  from  choice,  not  necessity.  We  should  not  import 
ore  goo  s an  we  export,  unless  we  had  a redundancy  of 
‘ which  It  therefore  suits  us  to  make  a part  of  our  ex- 

^ ports.  The  exportation  of  coin  is  caused  by  its  cheapness; 

and  IS  not  the  effect,  but  the  cause  of  an  unfavourable  balance. 

< send  it  to  a better  mar- 

^ we  had  any  commodity  which  we  could  export  more 

^ profatably  It  is  a salutary  remedy  for  a redundant  currency ; 

^ and  as  1 have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  redundancy  or  excess 
^ IS  only  a relative  term,  it  follows,  that  the  demand  for  it  abroad 
^ arises  only  from  the  comparative  deficiency  of  the  currencv  of 
the  importing  country  which  there  causes  its  superior  value  ’ 
This  reasoning,  Mr.  Ricardo  applies  equally  to  the  stronger  case 
01  the  payment  of  a subsidy  to  a foreign  power. 

Now,  we  would  ask,  what  necessary  connexion  there  is  be- 
tween  the  wants  of  a nation  for  unusual  importations  of  corn  oc 
casioned  by  a bad  harvest,  or  its  desire  to  transmit  a large  subsi- 
dy to  a foreign  power  occasioned  by  a treaty  to  that  effect,— and 
the  question  of  redundant  or  deficient  currencies  Surely  such 
wants  or  desires  might  occur  in  one  or  two  countries,  where,  im- 
mediately  previous  to  their  existence,  the  precious  Petals  circu- 
ated  as  nearly  as  possible  on  a level.  And  the  unwillingness  of 

tnL?"  in  payment  a 

great  quantity  of  goods,  beyond  what  it  is  in  the  habit  of  giving 

consuming,  stands  much  less  in  need  of  explana- 
tion, than  that  a bad  harvest,  or  the  necessity  of  paying  a subsidy 
m one  country,  should  be  immediately  and  invirikblj  accompa 
med  by  an  unusual  demand  for  muslins,  hardware,  and  colonial 
produce  in  some  other.  Wc  know  indeed,  that  such  a demand 
^ owing  to  the  fall  in  the  bills  upon 

the  debtor  country,  and  the  consequent  opportunity  of  purchas- 
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ing  its  commodities  at  a cheaper  rate  than  usual.  But  if  the  debt 
for  the  corn  or  the  subsidy  be  considerable,  and  require  prompt 
payment,  the  bills  on  the  debtor  country  will  fall  below  the  price 
of  the  transport  of  the  precious  metals.  A part  of  the  debt  will 
be  paid  in  these  metals;  and  a part  by  the  increased  exports  of 
commodities.  But,  as  far  as  it  is  paid  by  the  transmission  of 
bullion,  this  transmission  does  not  merely  originate  in  redundancy 
of  currency.  It  is  not  occasioned  by  its  cheapness-.  It  is  not, 
as  Mr.  Ricardo  endeavours  to  persuade  us,  the  cause  of  the 
unfavourable  balance,  instead  of  the  effect.  It  is  not  merely 
a salutary  remedy  for  a redundant  currency:  But  it  is  owing  pre- 
cisely to  the  cause  mentioned  by  Mr.  Thornton — the  unwilling- 
ness of  the  creditor  nation  to  receive  a great  additional  quan- 
tity of  goods  not  wanted  for  immediate  consumption,  with 
out  being  bribed  to  it  by  excessive  cheapness  ; and  its  wil- 
lingness to  receive  bullion — the  currency  of  the  commercial  world 
— without  any  such  bribe.  It  is  unquestionably  true,  as  stated 
by  Mr.  Ricardo,  that  no  nation  will  pay  a debt  in  the  precious 
metals,  if  it  can  do  it  cheaper  by  commodities  ; but  the  prices  of 
commodities  are  liable  to  great  depressions  from  a glut  in  the 
market ; — whereas  the  precious  metals,  on  account  of  their  hav- 
ing  been  constituted,  by  the  universal  consent  of  society,  the 
general  medium  of  exchange,  and  instrument  of  commerce,  will 
pay  a debt  of  the  largest  amount  at  its  nominal  estimation,  ac- 
cording to  the  quantity  of  bullion  contained  in  the  respective  cur- 
rencies of  the  countries  in  question.  And,  whatever  variations  be- 
tween the  quantity  of  currency  and  commodities,  may  be  stated 
to  take  place  subsequent  to  the  commencement  of  these  transac- 
tions, it  cannot  be  for  a moment  doubted,  that  the  cause  of  them 
is  to  be  found  in  the  wants  and  desires  of  one  of  the  two  na- 
tions, and  not  in  any  original  redundancy  or  deficiency  of  cur- 
rency in  either  of  them. 

The  same  kind  of  error  which  we  have  here  noticed,  pervades 
other  parts  of  Mr.  Ricardo’s  pamphlet,^  particularly  the  opening  of 
his  subject.  He  seems  to  think,  that  when  once  the  precious  metals 
have  been  divided  among  the  different  countries  of  the  earth, 
according  to  their  relative  wealth  and  commerce,  that  each  hav- 
ing an  equal  necessity  for  the  quantity  actually  in  use,  no  temp- 
tation would  be  offered  for  their  importation  or  exportation,  till 
either  a new  mine,  or  a new  bank  was  opened  ; or  till  some 
marked  change  had  taken  place  in  their  relative  prosperity. 

That  the  discovery  of  a new  mine,  or  the  opening  of  a new 
bank,  on  which  Mr.  Ricardo  lays  his  principal  stress,  are  most 
powerful  causes  of  the  efflux  and  influx  of  bullion,  we  are  most 
ready  to  acknowledge  ; but  <hey  certainly  are  not  th^*  sole  causes. 
The  wants  of  different  nations  with  different  climates,  and  dif- 
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ferent  degrees  of  fertility,  cannot  with  any  degree  of  probabi- 
hty,  be  supposed,  in  the  first  instance,  exactly  io  balance  each 
other.  They  are  only  forced  to  this  kind  of  level  by  the  abso- 
lute impossibility,  if  they  have  no  mines,  of  continuing  to  pur- 
chase more  than  they  sell;  and  the  rapid  effect  which  the  ex- 
portation of  even  a very  moderate  quantity  of  the  precious  me- 
tals  has  in  raising  the  currency  of  the  exporting,  and  lowering 
that  of  the  importing  country.  But,  while  this  level  is,  on  thS 
whole,  rnaintained,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  varying  wants  of 
these  nations  frequently  subject  them  to  unfavourable  or  favour- 
able balances  of  payment,  beyond  what  can  be  easily  settled  by 
bills;  and  that  to  settle  these,  and  to  carry  on  the  various  round- 
about foreign  trades  of  consumption,  there  ever  has  been,  and 
always  will  be,  a quantity  of  the  precious  metals  in  use  destined 
to  perform  the  same  part  with  regard  to  the  different  nations 
connected  with  each  other  by  commerce,  which  the  currency  of 
a particular  country  performs  with  regard  to  its  distant  pro- 
vinces. * 


To  the  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Ricardo  succeeded,  we  believe,  the 
able  and  original  ooservations  of  Mr.  Blake,  on  the  principles 
which  regulate  the  course  of  exchange;  and  the  public  is  cer. 

y indebted  to  him  for  a very  valuable  addition  to  their  stock 
of  int^ormation  on  the  important  subject  which  now  occupies  so 
much  of  their  attention.  We  wish  that  we  had  room  to  point 
out  to  the  reader  many  of  the  clear  and  masterly  statements  con- 
tained in  this  publication;  but  when  we  consider  the  quantity 
of  rnatter  still  before  us,  we  are  compelled  to  confine  ourselves 
chiefly  to  the  more  invidious  task  of  pointing  out  what  we  con- 
ceive to  be  its  errors.  Mr.  Blake  observes,  in  his  introduction,  that 
the  computed  exchange  varies  from  two  causes  totally  distinct 
irom  each  other.  The  first,  arising  from  the  abundance  or  scar- 
city  of  bills  in  the  market,  is  the  foundation  of  what  may  be 
called  the  real  exchange;  which  depends  upon  the  payrnents 
which  a country  has  to  make,  compared  with  those  it  has  to  re- 
ceive, and  has  no  reference  to  the  state  of  the  currency.  The 
second,  arising  from  alterations  in  the  value  of  the  currenev 
i.  u of  what  may  be  called  the  nominal  exchange  • 

which  has  no  reference  whatever  to  the  state  of  debt  and  credit 
of  the  country.’  He  then  proceeds,  in  three  distinct  sections, 
to  comment,  first,  upon  the  real  exchange;  secondly,  upon  the 
nominal  exchange  ; and,  thirdly,  upon  the  computed  exchange, 
or  the  combined  results  of  both,  as  they  appear  in  the  printed 

In  discussing  the  first  branch  of  his  subject,  he  has  entirely 
avoided  the  error  of  Mr.  Ricardo,  and  has  traced  the  causes  of 
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the  real  exchange  to  the  varying  desires  and  necessities  of  differ- 
ent nations,  which  naturally  make  them  sometimes  debtors,  and 
sometimes  creditors,  to  the  countries  with  which  they  deal,  al- 
though their  respective  currencies  may  be  in  a state  of  the  most 
pertect  equality  of  value.  The  great  fault  which  appears  in 
this  part  of  Mr.  Blake’s  work,  is,  that  though  he  has  explained 
cei  tain  causes  of  the  real  exchange,  and  their  various  effects  on 
mercantile  transactions,  in  the  clearest  and  most  satisfactory 
manner,  yet,  he  has  omitted  to  notice  one  of  the  principal  causes; 
and,  so  far,  has  left  his  section  on  the  real  exchange  incom- 
plete. 

In  proceeding  to  the  discussion  of  the  nominal  exchange,  he 
assumes  as  a postulatum,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  that  the  real 
exchange  remains  unaltered  : he,  at  the  same  time,  considers  an 
alteration  in  the  total  amount  of  the  currency  of  a country,  with- 
out a corresponding  alteration  of  the  commodities  to  be  circulated 
by  it,  as  the  main  cause  which,  in  the  present  times,  affects  the 
nominal  exchange  ; and  the  cause,  therefore,  to  which  he  intends 
to  direct  his  chief  attention.  He  is  thus  at  once  led  into  the  grave 
error  of  implying,  what  indeed  he  distinctly  maintains  afterwards, 
that  an  alteration  in  the  amount  of  the  currency  of  a country, 
without  a corresponding  alteration  in  its  commodities,  has  no 
tendency  to  affect  the  real  exchange,  and  to  cause  an  exportation 
or  importation  of  bullion. 

We  are  quite  ready  to  agree  w^ith  Mr.  Blake,  that  the  nominal 
exchange,  as  far  as  it  is  merely  nominal,  has  no  tendency  of  this 
kind  ; but,  we  are  firmly  persuaded,  with  Mr.  Ricardo,  that,  as 
long  as  there  is  any  quantity  of  coin  to  be  displaced,  and  convert- 
ed into  bullion  by  increased  issues  of  paper,  so  long  will  such  in- 
creased issues  continue  to  raise  the  bullion,  as  well  as  the  nominal 
prices  of  commodities  ; that  if  the  bullion  prices  of  commodities 
be  raised,  what  Mr.  Blake  calls  the  real  prices  current  will  be 
raised  ; and  the  raising  of  the  real  prices  current  cannot  fail  to 
discourage  the  sale  of  home  produce,  and  encourage  the  purchase 
of  foreign  produce,  occasion  a discount  upon  home  bills,  and  a 
premium  on  foreign  bills,  affect  unfavourably  the  real  exchange, 
and  terminate  in  the  exportation  of  bullion. 

Connected  with  this  important  error,  of  supposing  that  the 
real  exchange  is  not  affected  by  a redundancy  or  deficiency  of 
currency,  is  another,  which  supposes  that  the  bullion  trade  may 
be  carried  on  between  two  countries  while  their  real  exchanges 
are  at  par.  Now,  we  would  ask,  in  the  first  place,  whether  it  is 
readily  conceivable  that  such  a difference  should  exist  between 
the  real  prices  of  bullion  in  two  countries  connected  with  each 
other,  as  to  cover  the  expenses  of  transport,  and  offer  a fair 
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profit  to  the  bullion  merchant,  without  affecting  the  rtal  prices 
of  commodities  in  such  countries.  By  the  real  prices  of  commo- 
dities, in  the  present  discussion,  ]\lr.  Blake  explains  himself  to 
mean  (p  48 j * the  prices  at  which  those  commodities  would  be 
bougtit  and  sold,  if  no  depreciation  of  currency  existed,  which, 
from  the  convertibility  ol  coin  into  bullion,  and  bullion  into  coin, 
can  be  no  other  than  what  we  should  call  the  bullion  prices.  But 
if  the  bullion  price>,  or  real  prices  current,  were  lowered  in  one 
of  two  countries, , o as  more  than  to  cover  the  expense  of  transport, 
the  exports  would  undoubtedly  exceed  the  imports,  and  the  ex- 
change could  no  longer  remain  at  par. 

Secondly,  We  would  ask, in  what  manner  the  bullion  merchant 
pays  for  the  bullion  which  he  imports  ? Jt  can  only  be  by  the 
purchase  and  remittance  of  a foreign  bill,  or  by  ordering  a bill 
to  be  drawn  upon  him.  In  either  case,  funds  in  goods  must  have 
gone  out,  or  must  go  out,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  these 
bills  ; and  if  a balance  of  goods  had  not  gone  out  before,  that  is, 
if  the  exchange  had  not  before  been  favourable,  the  additional 
quantity  which  must  go  out  to  pay  for  the  bullion  would  at  once 
make  the  exports  exceed  the  imports,  and  prevent  the  exchange 
from  being  at  par.  It  appears,  therefore,  from  the  very  terms  of 
the  proposition,  that  bullion  cannot  be  purchased  for  importation 
without  an  excess  of  exports,  and  a consequent  favourable  ex- 
change. We  are  aware,  indeed,  that  on  the  supposition  of  the 
exports  and  imports  of  the  produce  of  two  countries  being  ex- 
actly balanced,  and  the  exchange  at  par,  the  fresh  competition  of 
a bullion  merchant  for  a bill  to  pay  for  the  bullion  which  he  wish- 
ed to  import,  would  rather  tend  to  raise  the  price  of  foreign  bills, 
and  render  the  exchange  unfavourable  ; but  this  only  shows  that 
such  a competition  at  such  a time  could  never  occur.  It  is  in- 
deed impossible  to  suppose,  with  Mr.  Blake,  that  the  bullion  deal- 
er would  be  the  most  engaged  at  the  time  that  the  real  exchange 
was  at  its  least  deviation  from  par,  (p.  35  ,)  when,  in  the  pur- 
chase of  a commodity  for  which  there  is  rarely  any  very  urgent 
and  sudden  demand,  by  waiting  till  the  exchange  was  decidedly 
favourable,  he  could  import  any  quantity  that  he  might  want,  with 
so  much  greater  profit.  Mr.  Blake  seems  to  be  quite  unconscious 
of  the  grand  difference  between  bullion  and  other  commodities. 
The  bullion  prices  of  particular  commodities  may  easily  vary  in 
such  a manner,  from  plenty  or  scarcity,  as  to  make  it  answer  to 
import  them  when  the  exchange  is  at  par,  or  even  decidedly  un- 
favourable. But  how  can  the  bullion  prices  of  bullion  experience 
such  variations  ? The  prices  of  that  commodity,  which  is  the 
general  medium  of  exchange,  can  properly  be  said  to  vary  only 
in  reference  to  the  sum  of  all  other  commodities  ; but  a variation 
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in  the  sum  of  all  other  commodities  compared  with  bullion,  can- 
not take  place  in  any  country  which  has  a ready  communication 
with  others,  without  affecting  the  exchange.  To  us,  therefore,  it 
appears  quite  clear,  that  there  are  really  no  other  variations  in  the 
prices  at  which  bullion  can  be  bought  and  sold  lor  import  or  ex- 
port, than  those  which  appear  in  the  exchange. 

In  our  commerce  with  all  those  countries  w^hich  are  nearly  con- 
nected with  the  mines,  and  where,  in  consequence,  bullion  is 
comparatively  cheap,  the  real  exchange  has  been  almost  invaria- 
bly in  our  favour ; and  we  believe  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a rule 
that  admits  of  no  exception,  that,  whenever  the  real  exchange 
with  any  country  is  either  at  par,  or  unfavourable,  it  is  cheaper  to 
purchase  bullion  in  the  home  markets  than  to  import  it  from  such 
country. 

To  the  same  error  of  ]SIr.  Blake  is  to  be  ascribed  his  criticism 
upon  Lord  King  (p.  35),  who  has  stated,  if  we  recollect,  in  sub- 
stance, that  the  bullion  sent  to  India  has  a tendency  to  render  our 
exchanges  with  Europe  favourable.  Now,  if,  from  what  we  have 
just  said,  it  appears  that  bullion  cannot  flow  into  a country  ex- 
cept in  consequence  of  a favourable  real  exchange ; and  if  any 
unusual  demand  for  bullion  in  a particular  country  must  tend 
to  render  bullion  scarcer  and  dearer,  and,  by  lowering  the  real 
prices  of  commodities,  to  encourage  an  excess  of  exports  above 
imports,  and  to  render  the  real  exchange  favourable,  we  conceive 
that  Lord  King  must  be  right,  and  Mr.  Blake’s  correction  un- 
founded. 

We  are  fearful  that  the  subject  of  exchanges  will  not  admit  of 
that  distinctness  and  simplicity  of  division  with  which  Mr.  Blake 
has  treated  it;  because  it  is  unquestionable,  that  one  of  the  most 
powerful  causes  of  the  nominal  exchange — a redundancy  or  defi- 
ciency of  currency — invariably  influences  the  real  exchange,  as 
long  as  there  is  any  coin  that  can  be  converted  with  advantage  in- 
to jjullion,  or  any  bullion  to  be  converted  into  coin.  All  that  can 
be  done,  as  it  appears  to  us,  is,  to  rank  among  the  causes  of  the 
real  exchange,  not  only  the  varying  desires  and  necessities  of  dif- 
ferent nations,  but  every  such  alteration  in  their  currencies  as 
tends  to  affect  the  bullion  prices  of  commodities.  The  causes  of 
the  nominal  exchange  will  then  be  all  that  part  of  every  altera- 
tion in  the  currencies  of  different  countries,  w^hich  does  not  af- 
fect the  bullion  prices  of  commodities ; and  the  computed  ex* 
change  will  of  course  be  the  result  of  both.  Notwithstanding  the 
errors  in  Mr.  Blake’s  pamphlet  which  we  have  here  ventured  to 
point  out,  and  which,  if  our  criticims  be  just,  ai'e  not  unimportant, 
we  still  think  it  a very  valuable. publication,  and  earnestly  recom- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  our  readers,  particularly  the  first  an4 
last  sections, 
vot.  xvrt.  NO.  34> 
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Ml*.  Huskisson’s  pamphlet  has  been  published  since  the  Report 
of  the  Committee,  and  was  written,  as  he  intimates,  to  satisfy 
the  minds  of  some  of  his  friends,  and  to  support  the  conclusions 
v^’hich  ho  had  formed  upon  so  interesting  a question,  against  the 
clamours  of  those  who  were  inimical  to  the  Report.  There  was 
not,  indeed,  much  that  remained  to  be  done  after  the  publication 
oi  the  Report  itself,  and  the  body  of  evidence  with  which  it  was 
accompanied.  But  what  Mr.  Huskisson  has  done,  he  has  done, 
on  the  whole,  exceedingly  well ; and  we  have  little  doubt  that 
his  authority,  as  a practical  statesman  bred  in  the  school  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  will  be  of  essential  service  to  the  cause  of  truth  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion ; both  by  giving  a wider  circulation  to  the  discus- 
sion, and  by  calming,  in  some  degree,  the  fears  of  those  who 
strangely  imagine,  that  the  present  deranged  system  of  our  cur- 
rency is  necessary  to  the  collection  of  our  revenue.  We  are  dis- 
posed, therefore,  to  give  Mr.  Huskisson  very  great  credit,  both 
for  the  liberal  and  manly  spirit  which  prompted  him  to  undertake 
the  task,  and  which  pervades  the  whole  performance,  and  for  the 
general  ability  with  which  it  is  executed ; though  we  think  it  ne- 
cessaiy  to  begin  with  some  corrections,  which  appear  to  us  to  be 
material,  of  his  elementary  doctrine. 

As  a very  proper  and  sufficient  reason  for  some  explanations  re- 
lating to  the  fundamental  principles  of  money,  with  which  Mr. 
Huskisson  opens  his  pamphlet,  he  intimates,  that  it  is  of  great  im- 
poi'tanc'e  that  the  ground  should  be  properly  cleared  for  a discussion 
of  this  kind ; and  that  those  who  engage  in  it,  should  be  agreed 
in  their  first  principles.  The  same  reason  makes  it  necessai*y  for 
us  to  ofter  a few  remarks  on  these  explanations. 

Mr.  Huskisson,  in  stating  that  it  is  of  the  very  essence  of  money 
to  possess  intrinsic  value,  on  account  of  its  being  the  common  and 
universal observes,  that  ‘ thequality , of  being  a common 
measure,  does  not  necessarily  imply  such  value,  any  more  than 
the  possession  of  a foot  rule  implies  the  power  of  acquiring  what- 
ever it  enables  us  to  measure.’  In  this  observation,  we  neither 
see  how  the  illustration  applies,  nor  are  we  disposed  to  acknow- 
ledge the  truth  of  the  position  which  it  is  intended  to  establish.  To 
us  it  appears  absolutely  necessary , that  the  commodity  which  mea- 
sures exchangeable  value,  must  itself  possess  value  in  exchange; 
in  tlie  same  manner  as  a foot-rale,  which  measures  length,  must 
itself  possess  length  A pound  of  gold  might  be  said  to  measure 
the  nominal  value,  or  value  in  gold,  of  all  the  commodities  in  the 
country,  by  stating  how  many  pounds  they  would  exchange  for  at 
their  market  prices : — but  it  does  not  follow,  that  the  possessor  of 
a pound  of  gold,  although  it  has  intrinsic  value,  should  be  able  to 
acquire  all  the  articles  of  value  with  which  it  might  be  successive- 
ly compared. 
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One  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  precious  metals,  is 
that  of  acting  as  a measure  of  value  in  exchanges  ; and  if  paper, 
or  any  other  article  possessing  little  or  no  intrinsic  value,  appears 
sometimes  to  usurp  this  important  function,  it  is  solely  and  exclu- 
sively on  account  of  its  constant  reterence  to  the  intrinsic  value 
of  the  precious  metals.  Nor  do  we  conceive  it  possible,  that  a 
paper  currency  could  be  established,  and  perform  the  part  of  mea- 
suring the  exchangeable  value  ot  commodities,  without  imminent 
risk  of  the  most  tremendous  convulsions  of  property,  it  there  were 
not  some  article  of  intrinsic  value  in  exchange,  with  which  it  was 
constantly  compared  ; and  which,  therefore,  and  not  the  paper, 
would  be  the  real  measure  of  value. 

We  have  no  great  objection  to  the  term,  universal  equivalent, 
which  Mr.  Huskisson  considers  as  the  quality  which  most  pi  e- 
eminently  distinguishes  the  precious  metals  from  all  other  com- 
modities ; but  we  doubt  whether  it  advantageously  supplier  the 
place  of  the  term  medium  of  exchange,  or  instrument  of  com- 
merce ; because  it  is  precisely  on  account  of  their  being  adopted 
by  the  common  consent  of  society  as  the  general  medium  of  ex- 
change, that  they  are  received  as  a universal  equivalent.  Were 
it  not  for  this  consent,  it  is  quite  clear,  that  they  would  only  be 
accepted  as  an  equivalent  for  other  commodities,  of  equal  ex- 
changeable value,  by  those  who  wished  to  make  use  of  them  as 

Huskisson  further  states,  that  paper  currency  ‘ is  so  much 
circulating  credit,’  that  ‘ whoever  buys,  gives — whoever  sells, 
receives — such  a quantity  of  pure  gold,  as  is  equivalent  to  the 
article  bought  or  sold : — or,  if  he  gives  or  receives  paper  instead 
of  money,  he  gives  or  receives  that  which  is  valuable  only  as  it 
stipulates  the  payment  of  a given  quantity  of  gold  or  silver— that 
money  alone  is  the  universal  equivalent ; paper  currency  the  re- 
presentative of  that  money.’  This  account  appears  vo  us  exactly 
to  suit  the  state  of  circulation  which  is  represented  to  have  pre- 
vailed in  Holland  before  the  revolution,  arising  from  a Bank 
of  Deposit  ; but  it  does  not  apply  to  the  system  of  banking,  and 
of  paper  currency,  which  has  been  adopted  in  this  and  most  other 
countries.  In  Holland,  it  was  really  true,  that  every  Bank  credit 
represented  a certain  weight  of  coins,  or  of  bullion  of  a knovrn 
fineness ; that  no  part  of  these  coins  or  bullion  was  exported  in 
consequence  of  the  substitution  of  Bank  money  for  bullion  ; and 
that  if  all  the  creditors  of  the  bank  required  at  once  what  those 
credits  represented,  the  whole  of  the  bullion  and  coins  that  had 
been  deposited  would  be  forthcoming  at  a moment’s  notice.  But 
every  person  who  is  acquainted  with  the  system  of  banking  in 
this  country,  knows  perfectly  well  that  such  a realization  could 
never  have  taken  place  here  ; he  knows  perfectly  well,  that  the 
peculiar  advantages  which  we  derive  from  this  system,  depend 
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chiefly  upon  the  substitution  of  a very  cheap  instrument  for  a very 
dear  one  ; and  that,  consequently,  when  this  substitution  has  once 
taken  place,  there  seldom  has  been,  nor  ever  will  be,  a sufficient 
quantity  of  coin  in  the  country  to  realize  in  the  precious  metals 
the  whole  of  its  paper  currency.  It  is  true,  that,  in  the  healthy 
state  of  our  circulation.  Bank  notes  are,  and  always  should  be,  ex- 
changeable for  coin  at  the  option  of  the  holder  ; but  it  is  found 
by  experience,  that,  in  all  ordinary  times,  the  option  of  the  hold- 
er is  satisfied  wdth  a very  moderate  portion  of  coin,  compared  with 
the  whole  currency.  It  is  found  by  experience,  that  a bank-note 
is  not  considered  as  valuable,  only  because  it  enables  him  to  ob- 
tain a given  quantity  of  the  precious  metals.  The  holder  is  in 
general  satisfied,  if  he  feels  quite  sure  of  always  obtaining  for  his 
note  a quantity  of  commodities  equal  in  value  to  the  quantity  of  the 
precious  metals  specified  in  it.  This  is,  in  fact,  what,  ninety- 
nine  times  out  of  a hundred,  he  really  wants  ; and  what  alone, 
in  reference  to  the  whole  body  of  notes  in  circulation,  the  country 
possesses  the  means  of  effecting. 

The  reason  why  his  wants  are,  for  the  mo  t part,  directed 
to  the  value,  rather  than  the  substance,  of  the  precious  metals, 
depends  upon  a quality  which  peculiarly  distinguishes  that  com- 
modity, whatever  it  is,  which  has  once  been  constituted  by 
the  common  consent  of  society  the  general  medium  of  exchange. 
This  is,  that  every  person  is  a dealer  in  it  ; and  that  men  w ant 
it  most  frequently,  not  for  its  intrinsic  uses,  but  in  order  to 
obtain  other  commodities  for  it  ; in  the  same  manner  as  a dea- 
ler in  corn,  as  far  as  he  is  only  a dealer,  w^ants  it,  not  on  ac- 
count of  its  intrinsic  use  in  supporting  human  creatures,  but  in 
order  to  obtain  the  necessaries,- conveniences,  and  comforts  of 
life  in  exchange  for  it.  And  if  such  a person  dealt  in  pieces  of  pa- 
per marked  with  bushels  and  quarters  of  corn,  provided  that, 
by  any  process,  they  could  be  kept  always  on  a level  with  the 
varying  market  prices  of  real  corn,  he  would  carry  on  his  trade 
with  exactly  the  same  advantage  to  himself  as  he  does  at  present. 
But  it  is  quite  clear,  that,  with  regard  to  corn,  no  possible  pro- 
cess could  preserve  the  level  of  value  here  supposed  ; and  pre- 
cisely, because  very  few,  comparatively,  are  dealers  in  corn, 
and  the  great  majority  of  mankind  want  it  to  eat,  not  to  sell ; 
whereas  the  very  simple  process  of  making  every  bank  which 
issues  notes,  perform  its  promise  of  paying  them  in  specie,  at  the 
option  of  the  holder,  under  the  penalty  of  complete  loss  of  credit 
in  case  of  failure,  is  known  to  be  sufficient  to  effect  a level  of  va- 
lue between  bank-notes  and  the  precious  metals  ; and  precisely 
because,  with  regard  to  the  precious  metals,  in  their  charae'er 
of  a circulating  medium,  every  man  is  a dealer,  and  wants  them 
to  sell — not  to  use. 
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This  is  a view  of  the  subject  which  has  not  been  sufficiently 
attended  to,  although  it  appears  to  us  to  afford  the  only  satisfac- 
tory explanation  of  the  great  quantity  of  paper  which  may  be 
substituted  for  the  precious  metals,  in  the  common  systems  of 
banking.  In  fact,  we  believe,  that  the  circumstance  of  our  being 
chiefly  dealers  in  the  medium  of  exchange,  not  consumers  of  it, 
is  the  very  foundation  of  all  those  systems  of  paper  currency,  the 
great  advantage  of  which  consists  in  the  substitution  of  a cheap 
for  a dear  instrument  of  commerce. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  this  circumstance  does  not,  in  any  de- 
gree, tend  to  impeach  the  necessity  of  the  obligation  upon  all 
bankers  to  pay  their  notes  in  specie,  whenever  they  are  called  up- 
on ; as  in  no  other  way  would  it  be  possible  so  to  regulate  the 
quantity  of  bank  notes,  as  uniformly  and  certainly  to  maintain 
them  O'  the  same  value  as  coin.  It  is  merely  a somewhat  differ- 
ent,‘and,  in  our  opinion,  a more  correct  view  of  what  actuallj’^ 
takes  place  in  those  countries  where  banking  establishments  pre- 
vail, than  th'dt  which  considers  the  usual  kinds  of  paper-currencv 
in  the  light  of  the  bank  money  of  Amsterdam,  as  representing  so 
much  coin  or  bullion  at  all  times  forthcoming,  and  which  affirms^ 
that  whoever  buys,  gives,  whoever  sells,  receives,  such  a quantity 
of  pure  gold  or  silver  as  is  equivalent  to  the  article  bought  or  sold; 
when  it  is  perfectly  well  known  that  the  fact  is  not,  and  cannot  be 
so,  according  to  the  principle  of  substitution.  The  precious  metals, 
therefore,  in  our  opinion,  perform  a more  important  part  in  so- 
ciety, and  are  more  frequently  called  into  action,  as  a measure  of 
exchangeable  value,  than  as  a universal  equivalent. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  little  elementary  inaccuracy  which 
has  given  rise  to  these  observations,  we  must  again  repeat,  that 
Mr.  Huskisson’s  doctrines  appear  to  us  to  be  on  the  whole  quite 
sound  and  satisfactory.  Nothing  can  be  clearer,  or  more  convin- 
cing, than  the  statements  in  proof  of  the  actual  depreciation  of 
our  currency,  from  p.  12.  to  p.  17,  to  which  we  particularly  re- 
fer our  readers.  If  a pound  of  gold,  which  being  coined,  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  the  country,  into  forty  four  guineas  and  a 
half,  must,  in  an  undegraded  state  of  the  currency,  be  equal  in 
value  to  46Z.  14s.  6d.  cannot  now  be  purchased  for  less  than 
56Z.  of  our  actual  currency  : — if  a light  guinea,  which,  by  being 
legally  convertible  into  bullion,  represents  the  value  of  the  cur- 
rencies of  surrounding  countries,  be  worth  above  24s.  in  our  cur- 
rency, while  the  few  heavy  guineas  which  are  current,  being 
forced  to  partake  of  the  degradation  of  the  general  currency,  are 
worth  only  21s. — if  the  only  reason  why  a solitary  guinea  here  and 
there  remains  in  our  circulation,  and  purchases  only  the  same  quan- 
tity of  goods  as  a one  pound  note  and  a shilling,  is,  that  the  law- 
will  punish,  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  every  man  who  dares  to  sell 
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his  commodity  for  what  it  is  really  worth : — if,  by  the  act  of 
1774,  gold,  which  for  many  years  had  been  the  practical  measure 
of  value  in  this  country,  was  made  the  only  legal  tender  for  pay- 
ments above  a certain  sum  ; and  if  no  repeal  or  alteration  in  this 
act  took  place  in  consequence  of  the  restriction  bill  in  1797 : — if 
our  foreign  exchanges  have  been,  for  a considerable  period,  per- 
manently against  us,  to  the  amount  of  between  15  and  20  per  cent, 
which,  when  the  highest  expense  of  transmitting  gold  was  about 
7 per  cent,  could  not  possibly  have  happened  if  gold  could  have 
been  had  in  exchange  for  notes  at  the  Bank,  and  our  cun-ency 
had  been  of  the  same  value  as  the  currencies  of  surrounding 
countries  : — if  what  alone  can  be  meant  by  the  term  ‘ depreciated 
currency,’  is  a depreciation  below  the  value  of  that  metal  which 
has  long  formed  the  effective  legal  tender  of  the  realm,  or  below 
the  currencies  of  the  different  nations  of  the  commercial  world, 
which,  being  always  estimated  in  one  or  other  of  the  precious 
metals,  can  admit  only  of  the  slight  variations  that  affect  the 

relative  values  pf  gold  and  silver  : If,  we  say,  these  things 

are  so,  whatever  may  be  urged  in  favour  of  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  a redundant  currency,  or  the  inconvenience  of  re- 
turning to  payments  in  specie,  the  fact  of  such  redundancy,  and  the 
propriety  of  applying  the  term  ‘ depreciated’  to  the  present  state 
of  our  currency,  appears  to  us  to  be  placed  beyond  the  possibility 
of  doubt. 

In  answer  to  the  decisive  argument  suggested  by  the  high  price 
of  gold  when  compared  with  our  currency,  it  has  been  confidently 
asserted,  that  this  high  price  is  not  occasioned  by  the  depreciation  of 
that  currency,  but  by  the  unusual  demand  for  gold  abroad.  These 
assertions,  Mr.  Huskisson  considers  in  a subsequent  part  of  his 
pamphlet,  and  denies  their  having  any  foundation  either  in  fact  or 
probability.  But  he  does  net  seem  to  be  sufficiently  aware,  that, 
even  if  they  were  admitted,  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  ex- 
istence of  the  depreciation,  though  they  have  with  its  cause.  And 
this  is  a point  of  view  which  ought  to  be  by  no  means  omitted  in 
our  consideration  of  the  subject. 

The  precious  metals  are  the  currency  of  the  commercial  world; 
and  w^hatever  variations  may  take  place  in  their  value,  either  from 
a greater  or  less  supply  of  them  from  the  mines,  or  a greater  or 
less  use  of  them  in  commerce,  it  is  clear,  that  all  the  nations  which 
have  a mutual  intercourse  with  each  other,  must  partake  of  them. 
If  any  have  currencies,  consisting  partly  of  coin  and  partly  of 
paper,  convertible,  at  the  will  of  the  holder,  into  coin,  it  is  e- 
qually  clear,  that  this  paper  must  partake  in  all  the  changes  that 
affect  the  coin.  Let  us  suppose,  now,  the  case  of  a more  abun- 
dant supply  from  the  mines. — An  influx  of  the  precious  me- 
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tals  would  evidently  take  place,  which,  for  a short  time,  would 
sink  the  market  price  of  bullion  below  the  mint  price  ; but  more 
bullion  would  be  immediately  converted  into  coin,  and  each  bank 
would  find  that  it  might  issue  more  of  its  notes  without  risk.  The 
consequence  would  be,  that  the  whole  of  the  currency,  retaining 
probably  the  same  proportions  of  paper  and  coin  would  be  en- 
larged ; the  market  price  of  bullion  would  quickly  be  raised  to  the 
mint  price  ; the  exchanges  which  had  been  very  favourable, 
would  return  to  their  usual  state  ; and  no  other  effect  would  be 
experienced,  than  a general  rise  of  prices  throughout  the  commer- 
cial world. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  a diminished  supply  from  the 
mines,  or  a greater  consumption  of  the  precious  metals  in  some  of 
the  principal  states  of  Europe,  an  immediate  demand  would  be 
felt  in  the  rest  for  bullion  to  be  exported  ; the  market  price  of  bul- 
lion would  be  raised  for  a time  above  the  mint  price  ; the  note?  of 
the  different  banks  would  return  upon  them,  to  be  exchanged  for 
coin,  which  would  be  sent  abroad.  The  consequence  would  be, 
that  the  whole  currency,  consisting  still  of  the  same  proportion  of 
paper  to  com,  would  be  diminished  in  quantity,  and  raised  in  value , 
the  market  price  of  bullion  would  soon  sink  to  the  mint  price  ; the 
exchanges,  which  had  been  unusually  unfavourable,  would  be 
restored  to  their  accustomed  state  ; and  no  other  effect  would  be 
felt,  than  a general  fall  of  prices  throughout  the  commercial 

Now,  if,  in  the  case  last  supposed,  the  paper  of  one  of  these 
countries  were  not  convertible  into  coin,  and  very  little  specie  re- 
mained in  circulation,  it  is  quite  clear,  that  the  currency  would 
not  have  the  means  of  assimilating  itself  to  the  currencies  of  the 
nations  with  whieh  it  was  connected.  The  market  price  of  bul- 
lion would  rise  very  greatly  above  its  mint  price  ; all  the  gold 
which  could  be  readily  collected  would  be  exported.  But  as  this 
would  be  inconsiderable,  and  as  the  great  mass  of  paper  would  re- 
main undiminished,  or  perhaps  be  slightly  increased,  to  supply 
the  vacancies  occasioned  by  the  gold  exported,  the  great  excess  of 
the  market  price  of  bullion  above  the  mint  price,  and  the  very 
unfavourable  exchanges,  would  become  permanent,  (subject  how- 
ever, still,  to  variations  occasioned  by  the  balance  of  trade,  and 
payments;)  and  the  currency  of  such  a country  would  be  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  depreciated,  when  compared  with  gold  and 
silver  and  the  currencies  of  other  countries,  just  as  it  would  be 
from  an  original  excess  of  paper  issues ; although,  on  the  whole, 
taking  paper  and  guineas  together,  the  amount  of  the  currency 

might  not  be  increased  by  a single  pound.  ... 

It  is  material  to  observe,  that,  under  all  pos=d-)le  variations  in 
the  value  of  the  precious  metals,  wdiether  they  are  increased  in 
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quantity  tenfold,  or  diminished  to  one  tenth,  the  defect  or  excess 
of  the  market  price  of  the  precious  metals,  compared  with  the 
mint  price,  always  ceases  as  soon  as  the  level  is  effected ; and 
nothing  but  a depreciated  currency  can  render  gold  in  bullion 
permanently  of  greater  value  than  gold  in  coin. 

Whether  any  rise  has  really  taken  place  in  the  value  of  the 
precious  metals  on  the  Continent  during  the  last  few  years,  and 
has  contributed,  in  a slight  degree,  to  the  present  state  of  our 
currency,  we  will  not  take  upon  ourselves  to  determine.  We  cer- 
tainly do  not  think  it  quite  so  improbable  as  Mr.  Huskisson  does  ; 
as  we  conceive,  that  the  great  shock  which  mercantile  credit  has 
suffered,  by  the  difficulties  thrown  in  the  w’ay  of  commercial  in- 
tercourse, may  have  operated  something  like  a return  to  a less 
advanced  period  of  civilization,  and  occasioned  the  necessity  of 
employing  a greater  quantity  of  the  precious  metals,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  exchanges  to  be  transacted.  We  think, 
also,  that  in  the  evidence  before  the  Bullion  Committee,  there  are 
some  symptoms  of  a rise  of  this  kind,  which  are  not  sufficiently 
noticed  in  the  Report.  As,  however,  the  effect  derived  from 
this  cause,  appears,  at  any  rate,  to  be  very  inconsiderable,  com- 
pared with  the  degreq  of  actual  depreciation,  an  attempt  to  as- 
certain its  proportion'  to  the  whole  would  certainly  be  very  diffi- 
cult, and  could  not  be  very  important.  But  it  appears  to  us  to  be 
extremely  important  to  know,  that  the  Bank  directors  cannot, 
with  any  degree  of  propriety,  urge  the  argument  of  a great  de- 
mand for  gold  on  the  Continent,  to  justify  the  comparative  de- 
preciation of  their  notes.  Whatever  may  be  the  variations  in 
the  value  of  the  precious  metals,  their  business  is  to  regulate  the 
issue  of  their  notes,  so  as  always  to  maintain  them  of  the  same 
value.  To  this  course  they  would  be  forced,  by  considerations 
of  personal  interest,  if  the  restriction  bill  had  not  passed  ; and, 
after  its  enactment,  to  this  course  they  ought  to  be  impelled,  by  a 
sense  of  their  duty  to  the  public,  and  a proper  estimate  of  the 
high  responsibility  that  must  attach  to  a set  of  men,  to  whose 
discretion,  during  the  continuance  of  this  act,  the  entire  regulation 
of  the  national  currency  is  entrusted. 

We  had  intended  to  point  out  to  our  readers,  many  parts  of  Mr, 
Huskisson’s  pamphlet  in  which  we  think  he  has  been  very  successful; 
and  a few,  in  which  we  do  not  agree  with  him,  besides  his  doctrine 
of  equivalents  in  trade.*  But  our  limits  oblige  us  to  hasten  to  Mr. 


* We  trust  that  we  shall  not  be  suspected,  because  we  disapprove 
of  the  doctrine  of  equivalents,  of  adopting  the  old  mercantile  non 
lion,  that  the  profits  of  foreign  trade  are  derived  from  a balance 
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Bosanqaet,  whose  various  alleged  facts  and  desultory  observations, 
we  confess,  excited  in  us,  at  tirstj  a considerable  degree  of  alarm; 
—not,  however,  on  account  of  their  formidable  nature — tor, 
(hougn  he  very  correctly  describes  himself  as  ‘ a partisan,’  we 
•annot  help  thinking  that  he  is  a little  incorrect  in  adding  that  he 
is  ‘ a successful’  one  ; but  on  account  of  their  mere  number,  and 
the  consequent  time  and  space  which  the  shortest  remaiks  upon 
them  would  take  up.  Fortunately,  however,  the  second  edition 
of  his  pamphlet  fell  into  our  hands;  and,  in  reading  his  supple- 
mentary observations,  we  found  ourselves  relieved  trom  the  task 
we  had  undertaken,  by  the  concessions  of  Mr.  Bosanquet  himself. 

We  had  conceived,  that  the  great  object  of  the  various  facts  and 
observations  which  he  had  brought  forward,  was  to  show,  that 
the  present  phenomena  relating  to  the  market  price  of  gold  bul- 
lion, and  the  course  of  our  foreign  exchanges,  were  of  the  same 
temporary  nature  as  those  of  a simitar  kind  which  had  often  oc- 
curred before, — though,  from  an  unusual  concurrence  of  circum- 
stances, they  had  been  aggravated,  both  in  degree  and  duration  ; 
and  that  the  Report  of  the  Bullion  Committee  was  not  justified 
in  representing  them  as  indications  of  a permanent  depreciation  of 
our  currency  below  the  legal  tender  of  the  realm,  and  the  curren- 
cies of  surrounding  countries.  What  then  was  our  surprise  to  find 
him,  on  second  thoughts,  giving  up  completely  the.  question  of  de- 
preciation, in  reference  to  our  legal  tender, — acknowledging  fair- 
ly  that  the  gold  contained  in  a guinea  is  now  of  more  value  than 
f^th  parts  of  a two  pound  note,  and,  without  any  allusion  to  it 
as  a temporary  occuiTence,  proposing  an  entirely  new  standard  of 
value,  from  a comparison  with  which  it  appears  that  our  cur- 
rency is  not  depreciated ! 

What  this  standard  is,  we  are  quite  sure  that  our  readers 
would  never  guess  ; and  we  cannot  but  consider  it  as  one  of 
the  most  curious  instances  of  self  deception  that  we  have  ever 
met  with,  and  a most  unlucky  specimen  of  the  reasoning  of 
practical  men,  that  the  interest  of  3Sl.  6s.  8d.  in  the  3 per 
cent,  stocks,  should  be  gravely  proposed  as  the  standard  measure 
of  the  value  of  our  currency;  that  is,  that  a one  pound  note 


paid  in  the  precious  metals ; which  Mr.  Huskisson  very  oddly  seems 
to  think  is  the  alternative.  Our  opinion  is,  that,  in  all  commercial 
transactions,  both  parties  gain  what,  in  the  estimation  of  each,  is 
decidedly  more  than  an  equivalent  for  what  it  has  given  ; and  that 
it  is  out  of  this  excess,  that  the  gains  of  the  merchants  concerned 
are  taken,  who,  it  appears  to  us,  would  be  very  badly  off,  and 
would  be  little  disposed  to  continue  their  business,  if  what  they  im- 
ported were  not  worth  more  to  the  purchasers  of  it,  and  would  con- 
sequently sell  for  more,  than  what  had  been  exported, 
voii.  xvji,  Tsro.  34.  4€ 
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of  the  Bank  of  England^  which  is  the  interest  of  this  sum,  and 
the  kind  of  currency  in  which  it  is  paid,  should  be  the  criterion 
by  which  we  are  to  judge  of  the  depreciation  of — a one  pound  note 
of  the  Bank  of  England  I 

It  may  be  true,  as  suggested  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee,that, 
ever  since  1797,  Bank  of  England  notes  have  been  the  practical 
medium  of  exchange,  and  the  measure  of  relative  value  in  all  our 
sales  and  purchases  at  home.  But  the  public  has  always  flattered 
itself,  that  during  the  temporary  suspension  of  payments  in  specie, 
the  quantity  and  value  of  these  notes  would  be  regulated  by  a con- 
stant comparison  with  the  legal  tender  of  the  realm.  Let  the 
reader  for  a moment  consider,  in  what  a dreadfully  critical  state 
must  the  property  and  contracts  of  a country  be  placed,  which 
has  a paper  currency  not  referrible  to  any  commodity  of  intrinsic 
worth  for  the  correction  of  its  quantity,  and  the  maintenance  of 
its  value,  and  which  might  consequently  sink,  in  the  course  of 
a few  months,  50  or  100  per  cent,  below  the  value  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,  and  deprive  individuals  of  half  their  fortunes,  and 
yet  appear  to  be  unchangeable.  The  moment  we  quit  the  precious 
metals  as  the  constant  standard  of  reference,  there  is  no  fancy  so 
wild,  respecting  a paper  circulation,  which  may  not  be  indulged, 
and  no  limit  to  the  degree  of  depreciation  which  may  not  in  time 
be  expected.  Yet,  of  this  standard,  to  our  utter  surprise  and 
grief,  the  Bank  Directors,  and  their  friends,  have  openly  avowed 
their  neglect  before  a Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
What  they  mean  to  substitute,  we  are  not  informed ; nor  do  we 
know  whether  or  not  Mr.  Bosanquet  is  sanctioned  by  their  autho- 
rity in  the  new  standard  which  he  has  brought  forward.  But  it 
is  unquestionable,  that,  except  in  regard  to  the  integrity  of  a few' 
individuals,  on  which  the  great  mass  of  the  property  of  a country 
ought  never  to  be  made  to  depend,  even  the  assignats  of  France 
rested  upon  a better  foundation  than  that  on  which  it  is  now  pro- 
posed to  place  the  paper  circulation  of  Great  Britain.  In  fact, 
what  security  have  we,  except  in  this  integrity,  that  the  Bank  Di- 
rectors may  not  agree  to  create  and  divide  24  millions  in  notes  among 
them  for  their  private  fortunes  ? Or,  to  put  a less  strong,  and  not 
so  improbable  a case ; What  security  have  we  that  the  Bank,  when 
released  from  all  obligation  to  keep  their  notes  of  the  value  of  the 
precious  metals,  may  not  alter  their  mode  of  conducting  business, 
and  lend  money  for  longer  terms  than  they  do  at  present,  and  on 
any  fair  personal  security?  Mr.  Bosanquet,  in  the  course  of  his 
work,  has  given  us  an  elaborate  explanation  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  demand  for  discounts  at  the  Bank  naturally  limits  itself; 
for  which  we  are  really  much  obliged  to  him,  though  we  do  not 
think  that  it  proves  sufficiently  what  he  intends  ; and,  in  one  re- 
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spect,  it  is  rather  unfortunate  for  his  general  argument,  as  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  led  by  it,  unintentionally,  to  let  out  some  ot 
the  secrets  of  his  ‘ prison  house,^  by  talking  of  a recurrence  of 
demand  for  notes  by  the  first  class  of  discounters  ; which  he  ex- 
plains to  be  ‘ those  which  the  directors  distinguish  as  solid  paper 
for  real  transactions  from  which  we  may  fairly  conclude,  that 
there  are  other  classes  well  known,  and  not  always  rejected  at 
the  Bank,  which  are  probably  distinguished  as  accommodation 
paper.  But  whatever  faith  Mr.  Bosanquet  may  attach  to  his  na- 
tural limit,  we  are  quite  sure,  that  neither  he,  nor  any  man  of  bu- 
siness, will  venture  to  deny,  that  there  are  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  traders  in  the  kingdom,  who  would  eagerly  seize  the  op- 
portunity of  borrowing  capital  on  their  personal  security  at  5 per 
cent. ; and  that  the  immense  profits  of  the  Bank,  in  lending  such 
sums,  would  beyond  all  comparison  counterbalance  the  risk : 
Yet,  while  the  country  was  thus  absolutely  inundated  with  paper, 
a one  pound  note  would  be  still  worth  the  interest  of  331.  6s.  8d. 
3 per  cents. 

W e cannot  believe  that  Mr.  Bosanquet  would  have  resorted  to 
so  very  strange  a solution  of  his  difficulties,  if  he  had  felt  any  real 
confidence  in  his  practical  observations  against  the  doctrines  of 
the  Report.  \Ye  do  not  therefore  think  it  necessary  to  combat  ar- 
guments which  the  author  himself  gives  up.  But,  to  those  who 
have  only  read  the  first  edition  of  his  pamphlet,  or  have  a great- 
er faith  in  the  correctness  and  efficacy  of  his  facts  than  he  has 
himself,  we  would  recommend  the  careful  perusal  of  the  able  re- 
ply of  Mr.  Ricardo,  accompanied  by  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Blake, 
on  the  real,  nominal,  and  computed  exchange,  and  corrected  by 
the  few  observations  which  we  have  ventured  to  suggest  in  a for- 
mer part  of  this  article.  With  these  helps,  we  are  persuaded,  that 
an  impartial  and  attentive  inquirer  after  truth  will  see, that  the  facts 
of  Mr.  Bosanquet,  as  far  as  they  are  stated  correctly,  may  be  easily 
e.xplained,  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  main  doctrines  of  the 
Report. 

We  do  not,  however,  think,  that  these  facts  are  at  all  satisfacto- 
rily explicable  upon  the  principles  of  Mr.  Ricardo  alone,  who, 
in  his  Reply,  still  perseveres  in  the  confined  view  which  he  had 
before  taken  of  the  causes  that  operate  upon  exchange,  and  in 
considering  redundancy  or  deficiency  of  currency  as  the  main- 
spring of  all  commercial  movements.  According  to  this  view  of 
the  subject,  it  is  certainly  not  easy  to  explain  an  improving  ex- 
change under  an  obviously  increasing  issue  of  notes ; an  event  that 
not  unfrequently  happens,  and  was  much  insisted  upon  by  the  De- 
puty-governor of  the  Bank,  as  a proof  that  our  foreign  exchanges 
had  no  connexion  w’ith  the  state  of  our  currency.  Nothing  how  ■ 
ever,  is  more  easy  of  explanation,  if  we  take  into  our  considera- 
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tion  the  effects  produced  upon  the  real  exchange  by  the  payments 
necessary  to  be  made,  for  the  supply  of  past  or  present  wants  ; 
which  effects,  in  such  instances,  will  always  be  found  operating 
in  a direction  exactly  opposite  to  the  effects  of  redundancy  of  cur- 
rency. If  the  Bank  were  paying  in  specie,  the  precise  period 
when  it  could  keep  the  greatest  quantity  of  its  notes  in  circula- 
tion, w^ould  be  that  in  which  the  slate  of  mercantile  transactions 
was  occasioning  a current  of  payments  in  bullion  into  the  country. 
The  increased  issue  of  notes,  under  such  circumstances,  would  for 
attme  be  imperceptible  ; though  its  tendency  would  undoubtedly  be 
to  raise  prices  at  home,  and  thus  to  shorten  the  duration  of  the  fa- 
vourable exchange  ; and,  when  it  turned,  to  increase  the  strength 
of  the  current  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  real  state  of  the 
case  seems  to  be,  that  though  the  effects  of  a redundancy  of  cur- 
rency upon  the  exchange  are  sure,  they  are  slow,  compared  with 
the  effects  of  those  mercantile  transactions  not  connected  with 
the  question  of  currency  ; and,  while  the  former  of  these  causes 
is  proceeding  in  its  operations  with  a steady  and  generally  uni- 
form pace,  the  more  rapid  movements  of  the  latter  are  opposing, 
aggravating  or  modifying  these  operations  in  various  ways,  and 
producing  all  those  compkx,  and  seemingly  inconsistent  appear- 
ances, which  are  to  be  found  in  the  computed  exchange. 

We  agree,  therefore,  entirely  in  opinion  with  the  Report 
of  the  Bullion  Committee,  that  the  great  and  sudden  depression 
of  the  exchange  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1809,  is  to  be  tra- 
ced principally  to  mercantile  causes.  A depreciation  of  the  cur- 
rency to  a certain  degree,  had  existed  for  many  years  before  ; be- 
cause, of  all  the  symptoms  of  such  depreciation,  there  is  none  so 
completely  unequivocal  as  an  excess  of  the  market  price  above 
the  mint  price  of  that  metal  which  is  the  standard  measure  of  the 
country,  accompanied  by  a favourable  state  of  foreign  exchanges, 
which,  we  believe,  took  place  for  six  years,  from  1802  to  1808. 
But  this  depreciation,  a considerable  part  of  which  w as  probably 
concealed  from  view  by  the  favourable  exchange,  was  not 
sufficient  to  excite  alarm,  till  it  operated  in  conjunction  with  an 
unfavourable  one,  occasioned  by  mercantile  difficulties  and  great 
purchases  ; and  till  the  restoration  of  the  exchange  in  the  usual 
way  was  prevented,  by  the  impossibility  of  getting  specie  at  the 
Bank,  and  the  fresh  issues  of  notes  for  mercantile  speculations. 
Since  this  time,  however,  the  exchanges  have  occasionally  impro- 
ved, from  the  debts  for  our  great  exports  being  in  the  course 
of  payment,  and  our  bills  consequently  in  request.  And  now, 
again,  we  understand  they  have  rapidly  fallen,  owing  perhaps  to 
the  diminished  competition  for  our  bills,  from  the  loss  of  funds 
occasioned  by  the  late  severe  decrees  of  Bonaparte,  and  his  occn- 
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pation  of  Hamburgh  and  Holstein;  while,  during  the  whole  of 
the  time  the  depreciation  of  our  currency  may  have  been  pro- 
ceeding with  a steady  and  uniform  pace,  or,  if  it  has  occasionally 
been  stationary  or  retrograde,  has  certainly  not  been  subject  to 
those  great  fluctuations  which  have  been  observed  in  our  ex- 

Oi^  of  the  principal  faults  which  we  have  remarked  in  almost 
all  the  writers  that  are  unfavourable  to  the  Bank  restriction,  is, 
that  they  have  not  made  sufticient  concessions  to  the  mercantile 
classes  in  some  points  where  they  appear  to  have  truth  on  their 
side.  We  have  already  adverted  to  the  error  (confined,  however, 
principally  to  Mr.  Ricardo,  and  from  which  the  report  is  entire- 
ly free)  of  denying  the  existence  of  a balance  of  trade  or  of  pay- 
ments, not  connected  with  some  original  redundancy  or  defici- 
ency of  currency.  A practical  merchant  must,  to  be  sure,  be  ex- 
tremely surprised  at  such  a denial,  and  teel  more  than  ever  con- 
firmed in  his  preference  of  practice  to  theory.  But  there  is  an- 
other point  in  which  also  almost  all  the  writers  on  this  side  of  the 
question  concur,  where,  notwithstanding,  we  cannot  agr^ 
them  and  feel  more  inclined  to  the  mercantile  view  ot  the  sub- 
ject. ’ Though  they  acknowledge  that  bullion  occasionally  passes 
from  one  country  to  another,  trom  causes  connected  vvith  the 
exchange,  yet  they  represent  these  transactions  as  quite  inconsi- 
derable in  degree.  Mr.  Huskisson  observes,  that‘  the  operations 
‘ in  the  trade  of  bullion  originate  almost  entirely  in  the  fresh 

< supplies  which  are  yearly  poured  in  from  the  mines  of  the  New 

< World,  and  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  distribution  of  those  sup 
‘ plies  through  the  different  parts  of  Europe.  If  this  supply 
‘ were  to  cease  altogether,  the  dealings  in  gold  and  silver,  as  ob- 
‘ jects  of  foreign  trade,  would  be  very  few,  and  those  of  short 

‘ duration.’  , „ . r ^ 

Mr  Ricardo,  in  his  reply  to  Mr.  Bosanquet,  refers  to  this  pas- 
sage with  particular  approbation.  Mr.  Blake  seems  inclined  to 
separate  the  dealer  in  bills  of  exchange,  from  the  dealers  in  bul- 
lion ; and  the  latter  he  considers  as  exclusively  employed  in  sup- 
plying the  manufacturers,  though  he  says  that  the  purchases 
made  for  this  purpose  are  sometimes  seized  upon  by  the  bill- 
merchants  to  pay  an  unfavourable  balance. 

Now,  though  we  are  perfectly  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  an 

unfavourable  exchange  has  a tendency  to  right  itself,  without  the 
transmission  of  the  precious  metals,  and  that  the  transmission  oi 
a moderate  quantity  has  a considerable  effect ; yet  we  cannot  be- 
lieve that  these  transactions  are  altogether,  either  few  in  num- 
ber, or  small  in  amount.  If  the  precious  metals  did  not  pass 
from  one  country  to  another,  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  the 
exchange,  the  varying  necessities  of  thes^  countnes  would  tre- 
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quently  raise  the  rate  of  the  exchange  very  far  above  the  ex- 
pense of  transport;  and  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  debt- 
or country  to  make  its  payments  at  the  time  promised.  But  if 
the  precious  metals  do  pass  readily  from  one  country  to  another, 
froni  this  cause,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  that  the  same  vary- 
ing desires  and  necessities  must  render  these  transactions  not 
very  unfrequent.  Every  peculiar  failure,  or  peculiar  abund- 
ance  of  produce,  m any  of  the  states  of  the  great  mercantile 
republic;  every  subsidy  to  be  paid  or  received;  and  every 
movement  of  a considerable  army  from  one  country  to  ano- 
ther, must  almost  inevitably  give  some  employment  to  the  bullion 
f^ade : and  when  the  level  of  the  precious  metals  has  been 
1 egree  destroyed  by  these  necessary  onerations,  the 

bullion  dealer  is  again  called  into  action  to  restore  the  balance, 
^ut,  not  only  on  such  occasions  as  these,  does  bullion  pass 
from  one  country  to  another,  but  it  is  well  known  that  most 
states,  m their  usual  relations  of  commercial  intercourse,  have 
an  almost  constantly  favourable  exchange  with  some  countries, 
and  an  almost  constantly  unfavourable  one  with  others.  And 
iJr.  A.  Smith  has  justly  observed,  that  bullion  forms,  in  general, 
the  most  convenient  medium  for  carrying  on  the  various  round- 
about foreign  trades  of  consumption  which  a country  finds  it 
i^cessary  to  engage  in;  and  is,  in  consequence,  greatly  used  for 

is  puipose.  ^ It  appears,  then,  that  in  the  most  permanent  and 
ordinary  relations  of  countries  with  each  other,  the  bullion  trader 
Will  always  have  something  to  do. 

The  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  employed  in  supplying 
and  maintaining  the  coins  of  different  nations,  and  making  pay- 
ments in  the  currency  of  the  commercial  world,  far  exceedl 
we  conceive,  the  quantity  used  in  manufactures.  Though  the 
intrinsic  value  of  these  metals  was  first  founded,  and  is  still 
supported,  by  their  use  for  plate  and  ornaments  ; yet,  their  much 
more  general  use,  as  a medium  of  exchange,  has  rendered  the 
ot  the  manufacturer  a subordinate  branch  of  the  bullion 
trade.  But,  for  whatever  purpose  the  precious  metals  may  be 
wanmd,  as  the  only  variations  in  the  prices  at  which  they  can  be 
purchased  are  those  which  show  themselves  in  the  exchange,  it 
IS  to  th^  quarter  that  the  bullion  dealer  always  directs  his  atten- 
tion  He  imports  or  exports,  according  as  the  exchange  is  suffi- 
ciently favourable,  or  sufficiently  unfavourable,  to  afford  him 
an  adequate  profit  in  the  transaction.  And,  in  so  doing,  his 
mam  operations,  we  believe,  will  be  found  to  consist  in  facili- 
tating the  purchases  of  those  nations  which  have  not,  at  the 
momentj  any  other  commodities  that  they  can  give,  or  that  will 
be  rcadny  accepted  m return  and  in  restoring  that  level  of  the 
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precious  metals  which  has  been  temporarily  destroyed  by  the 
unequal  desires  and  necessities,  and  the  unequal  advantages  and 
disadvantages  ot  the  dilferent  nations  between  which  the  trade 
of  the  world  is  carried  on.  In  this  view  of  the  effect  of  the 
exchange  upon  the  bullion  trade,  w e think  we  shall  be  support- 
ed by  the  practical  merchants;  and  it  seems  to  us  to  have  been 
confirmed  by  the  evidence  before  the  Bullion  Committee,  where 
it  appears  that  the  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  sold  for  home 
consumption  in  manufactures,  is  quite  inconsiderable,  compared 
with  the  quantity  imported  and  exported  by  the  bullion  mer- 
chants. 

There  is  yet  another  point,  still  more  important,  where  the 
experience  of  the  merchant  will  be  apt  to  lead  him  to  a conclusion 
quite  different  from  that  which  is  generally  maintained  by  the 
writers  in  question.  A merchant,  or  manufacturer,  obtains  a loan 
in  paper  from  a bank ; and,  with  this  loan,  he  is  able  to  command 
materials  to  work  upon,  tools  to  work  with,  and  wherewithal 
to  pay  the  wages  of  labour;  and  yet,  he  is  told  that  this  transac- 
tion does  not  tend,  in  the  slightest  degree,  to  increash  the  capital 
of  the  country. 

The  question,  of  how  far,  and  in  what  manner,  an  increase 
of  currency  tends  to  increase  capital,  appears  to  us  so  very  im- 
portant, as  fully  to  warrant  our  attempt  to  explain  it.  No  writer 
that  we  are  acquainted  with,  has  ever  seemed  sufficiently  aware 
of  the  influence  which  a different  distribution  of  the  circulating 
medium  of  a country  must  have  on  those  accumulations  which 
are  destined  to  facilitate  future  productions ; although  it  follows, 
as  a direct  consequence,  from  the  most  correct  and  legitimate 
view  of  capital  that  can  be  taken. 

Dr.  A.  Smith  justly  observes,  that  ‘ though  the  whole  annual 
produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  every  country  is,  no  doubt, 
ultimately  destined  for  supplying  the  consumption  of  its  inhabit- 
ants, an3  for  procuring  a revenue  to  them ; yet,  when  it  first 
comes,  either  from  the  ground,  or  from  the  hands  of  the  pro- 
ductive labourers,  it  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  parts.  One 
of  them  is,  in  the  first  place,  destined  for  replacing  a capital, 
and  for  renewing  the  materials,  provisions  and  finished  work, 
which  had  been  withdrawn  from  a capital ; the  other  for  con- 
stituting a revenue;’  which,  of  course,  is  destined  to  be  spent 
without  any  view  to  reproduction. 

Now,  it  is  quite  certain,  that  any  thing  like  an  equal  distribu- 
tion of  the  circulating  medium  among  all  the  members  of  the  so- 
ciety, would  almost  destroy  the  power  of  collecting  any  consider- 
able quantity  of  materials; — of  constructing  proper  machineiy, 
warehouses,  shipping,  &c. ; — and  of  maintaining  a sufficient  quan- 
tity of  hands,  to  introduce  an  effective  division  of  labour.  The 
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proportion  between  capital  and  revenue  would  evidently,  by  this 
distribution,  be  altered  greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  capital ; and 
in  a few  years,  the  produce  of  the  country  would  experience  a 
rapid  diminution.  On  the  other  hand,  if  such  a distribution  of 
the  circulating  medium  were  to  take  place,  as  to  throw  the  com- 
mand of  the  produce  of  the  country  chiefly  into  the  hands  of  the 
productive  classes, — that  is,  if  consideralde  portions  of  the  curren- 
cy were  taken  from  the  idle,  and  those  who  live  upon  fixed 
incomes,  and  transferred  to  farmers,  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants,— the  proportion  between  capital  and  revenue  would  be 
greatly  altered  to  the  advantage  of  capital  ; and  in  a short  time, 
the  produce  of  the  country  would  be  greatly  augmented. 

Whenever,  in  the  actual  state  of  things,  a fresh  issue  of  notes 
comes  into  the  hands  of  those  who  mean  to  employ  them  in  the 
prosecution  and  extension  of  a profitable  business,  a diflerence  in 
thb  distribution  of  the  circulating  medium  takes  place,  similar  in 
kind  to  that  which  has  been  last  supposed  ; and  produces  similar, 
though  of  course  comparatively  inconsiderable  effects,  in  altering 
the  proportion  between  capital  and  revenue  in  favour  of  the  former. 
The  new  notes  go  into  the  market,  as  so  much  additional  capital, 
to  purchase  w hat  is  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  the  concern.  But 
before  the  produce  of  the  country  has  been  increased,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  one  person  to  have  more  of  it,  without  diminishing  the 
shares  of  some  others.  This  diminution  is  effected  b}”^  the  rise  of 
prices,  occasioned  by  the  competition  of  the  new  notes,  which 
puts  it  out  of  the  power  of  those  who  are  only  buyers,  and  not 
sellers,  to  purchase  as  much  of  the  annual  produce  as  before: 
While  all  the  industrious  classes, — all  those  that  sell  as  w ell  as 
buy,  are,  during  the  progressive  rise  of  prices,  making  unusual 
profits;  and,  even  when  this  progression  stops,  are  left  with  the 
command  of  a greater  portion  of  the  annual  pi  oduce  than  they 
possessed  previous  to  the  new  issues. 

It  must  always  be  recollected,  that  it  is  not  the  quantity  of  the 
circulating  medium  which  produces  the  effect  here  described,  but 
the  different  distribution  of  it.  If  a thousand  millions  of  notes 
were  added  to  the  circulation, and  distributed  to  the  various  classes 
of  society  exactly  in  the  same  proportions  as  before,  neither  the 
capital  of  the  country,  nor  the  facility  of  borrow  ing,  would  be 
in  the  slightest  degree  increased.  But,  on  every  fresh  issue  of 
notes,  not  only  is  the  quantity  of  the  circulating  medium  increas- 
ed, but  the  distribution  of  the  whole  mass  is  altered.  A larger 
proportion  falls  into  the  hands  of  those  who  consume  and  produce, 
and  a smaller  proportion  into  the  hands  of  those  who  only  con- 
sume. And  as  we  have  always  considered  capital  as  that  portion 
®f  the  national  accumulations  and  annual  produce,  which  is  at  the 
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command  of  those  who  mean  to  employ  it  with  a view  to  repro- 
duction, we  are  bound  to  acknowledge,  that  an  increased  issue 
ef  notes  tends  to  increase  the  national  capital,  and  by  an  almost, 
though  not  strictly  necessary  consequence,  to  lower  the  rate  of 
interest. 

It  may  perhaps  fairly  be  questioned,  whether  the  late  unusual 
facility  of  obtaining  discounts,  though  it  has  undoubtedly  tended 
to  increase  toe  capital  of  the  count,  y,  may  not  have  given  it  so 
unsafe  a direction,  as  to  subject  it  to  loases  which  may  more  than 
counterbalance  its  first  g.nns; — whether,  in  short,  it  has  not  ob- 
liged some  of  the  most  respectable  mercantile  capitalists,  who,  in 
the  way  in  which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  carrying  on  their 
trade,  scarcely  ever  failed  of  increasing  the  national  accumula- 
tion, to  yield  the  competition  to  a new  and  very  different  set  of 
merchants,  who  may  be  said  to  gamble  in  trade, — who,  in  the 
hope  of  great  profits,  will  risk  any  quantity  of  capital  that  they 
can  command, — and  in  whose  hands,  therefore,  the  national  ac- 
cumulation is  quite  uncertain.  Much,  we  think,  might  be  said 
on  this  view  of  the  subject. 

But  the  grand  and  paramount  objection  to  the  stimulus  which 
is  applied  to  the  productive  powers  of  a country,  by  an  excessive 
increase  of  currency,  is,  that  it  is  accomplished  at  the  expense  of 
a manifest  injustice.  The  observations  we  have  made  may  afford 
a rational  explanation  of  the  facts,  that  countries  are  often  in- 
creasing in  riches  amidst  an  increasing  quantity  of  individual  mi- 
sery ; that  a rise  of  prices  is  generally  found  conjoined  with  pub- 
lic prosperity  ; and  a fall  of  prices  with  national  decline.  But 
whatever  phenomena  they  may  assist  to  explain,  they  cannot  alter 
the  foundations  of  right  and  wrong,  or  give  the  slightest  sanction 
to  unjust  transfers  of  property. 

When  the  paper  currency  of  a country  is  regulated  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  maintain  it  of  the  same  value  as  the  precious  metals, 
the  evil  which  the  possessor  of  a fixed  income  may  still  suffer 
from  depreciation  occasioned  by  banking,  is  so  inconsiderable, 
and  so  strictly  limited,  as  probably  to  be  more  than  counterba- 
lanced, even  to  him,  by  the  advantage  which  the  country  derives 
from  it.  It  is  true,  however,  that,  upon  the  issue  of  every  fresh 
quantity  of  notes,  prices  rise  sufficiently  to  send  a quantity  of 
coin  out  of  the  circulation,  though  not,  certainly,  a quantity 
equal  in  amount  to  the  notes  ; and  the  currency  is  at  first  left  great- 
er in  quantity,  and  consequently  lower  in  value,  compared  with 
the  commodities  which  it  has  to  circulate,  than  before.  But  it 
frequently  happens,  we  conceive,  that  the  beneficial  employment 
of  the  coin  set  free,  and  the  increased  command  of  the  produce 
transferred  to  the  industrious  classes  by  the  increase  of  prices, 
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gives  such  a stimulus  to  the  productive  powers  of  the  country^ 
that,  in  a short  time,  the  balance  between  commodities  and  cur- 
rency is  restored,  by  the  great  multiplication  of  the  former, — an 
pi’ices  return  to  their  former  level. 

We  cannot  help  thinking,  that  an  effect  of  this  kind  took  place 
in  Scotland  in  the  interval  of  two  periods  alluded  to  by  Hume  and 
Smith.  In  1751  and  1752,  when  Hume  published  his  Political 
Discourses,  and  soon  after  the  great  multiplication  of  paper  money 
in  Scotland,  there  was  a very  sensible  rise  in  the  price  of  provi- 
sions ; and  this  was  naturally,  and  probably  justly,  attributed  by 
him  in  part,  to  the  abundance  of  paper.  In  1759,  when  the 
paper  currency  had  probably  not  been  diminished,  Dr.  Smith  no- 
tices a different  state  of  prices  ; and  observes  that,  for  a long  pe- 
riod, provisions  had  never  been  cheaper.  The  dearness  at  the 
time  that  Hume  wrote,  he  attributes  carelessly,  and  without  any 
inquiry  about  the  fact,  to  the  badness  of  the  seasons  ; and  inti- 
mates, that  it  could  not  be  occasioned  by  the  multiplication  of 
paper  money.  The  probability,  however,  seems  to  be,  that  the 
high  prices  of  1751  and  1752  were  influenced  by  the  paper, — as 
we  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  for  the  substitution  of  paper 
for  coin  to  take  place,  without  an  increase  of  prices ; but  that 
the  new  stimulus  given  to  industry  by  this  increase  of  capital, 
had  so  increased  the  quantity  of  commodities  in  the  interval  be- 
tween 1752  and  1759,  as  to  restore  them  to  a level  with  the  in- 
creased currency. 

Independently,  how  ever,  of  the  chance  of  the  prices  of  com- 
modities being  restored  by  the  influence  of  increased  capital,  the 
possessor  of  a fixed  income  cannot  consider  himself  as  unjustly 
treated,  while  the  currency  in  which  his  revenue  is  paid  is  main- 
tained on  a level  with  the  precious  metals.  These  metals  are  in- 
deed liable  to  change  in  their  power  of  commanding  the  neces- 
saries and  conveniences  of  life  ; but  the  principal  changes  to  which 
they  are  subject,  depend  upon  causes  so  entirely  beyond  control, 
that  the  evils  which  he  may  suffer  from  these  changes  must  be 
considered  as  necessarily  belonging  to  the  kind  of  property  which 
he  possesses.  And  if  his  revenue  continues  to  be  paid  in  the 
same  quantity  of  coin,  or  in  paper  of  equal  value,  however  he 
may  occasionally  complain  of  increased  prices,  he  w ill  not  feel 
himself  warranted  in  complaining  of  injustice.  As  long,  there- 
fore, as  the  currency  of  a country  is  maintained  on  a level  with 
the  precious  metals,  the  increase  of  national  capital,  and  of  na- 
tional industry,  derived  from  banking  establishments,  is  unac- 
companied by  any  essential  drawbacks  ; but  as  soon  as  a positive 
depreciation  takes  place,  the  injustice  committed  towards  one  por- 
tion of  the  society  is  so  unquestionable,  that,  though  it  may  be 
concealed  for  a time,  it  cannot,  when  known,  admit  of  excuse. 
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If,  for  all  the  commodities  in  this  country,  two  prices  were 
established,  one  in  bullion  and  one  in  paper,  and  if  the  paper 
price  were  fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent,  higher  than  the  bullion 
price,  we  can  hardly  conceive  that  om*  Legislature,  so  tamed  as 
it  is  for  its  justice,  would  think  it  consistent  with  its  good  faith, 
to  pay  the  numerous  servants  of  the  government,  and  the  public 
creditors,  with  the  same  nominal  amount  of  a currency,  so  ob- 
viously below  the  value  of  that  in  which  it  had  contracted  to  pay 
them.  And  yet  this  is  really  and  truly  what  it  is  now  doing  ; 
and  the  only  reason  u hy  the  fact  is  in  some  degree  concealed,  is, 
that  a bullion  price  of  commodities  not  being  as  yet  regularly  e- 
stablished,  the  dift'erence  between  the  value  of  our  legal  tender 
and  of  our  actual  cun'cncv,  is  not  daily  forced  on  the  attention  : 
And,  in  order  to  be  fully  aware  of  its  existence  and  extent,  the 
evidence  of  the  merchants  examined  before  the  Bullion  Commit- 
tee must  be  consulted;  where,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  the*  dif- 
ference is  as  clearly  established,  as  if  it  appeared  in  sales  and  pur- 
chases from  morning  to  night.  The  circumstance  of  there  being 
no  current  bullion  price  of  commodities,  does  not,  in  the  slight- 
est degree  tend  to  affect  the  prices  in  our  actual  currency.  These 
priees  would  not  be  rendered  higher  by  the  establishment  of  an- 
other price  which  was  lower  ; and,  consequently,  the  real  injury 
at  present  sustained  by  the  classes  of  society  before  alluded  to, 
is  preeisely  the  same  as  if  it  were  rendered  more  obvious  by  the 
establishment  of  a bullion  price  and  a paper  price  for  every  arti- 
cle sold. 

The  fact,  however,  of  there  being  only  one  price,  has  been 
much  insisted  upon  as  a decisive  proof  that  there  is  no  deprecia- 
tion. But  the  reasons  why  no  distinction  has  as  yet  been  openly 
made  are  sufficiently  obvious.  They  are,  first  and  chiefly,  the 
law  of  the  land,  which  applied  to  the  present  unlooked-for  state 
of  things,  has  the  most  singular  and  unjust  operation  ; which 
forces  a heavy  guinea  to  pass  for  less  than  a light  one,  and  would 
■oblige  any  person  who  could  obtain  coin  for  his  commodities,  to 
forego  all  advantage  from  it,  and  part  with  it  again  for  fifteen  per 
cent,  less  than  it  was  fairly  worth : And,  secondly,  the  natural 
vinvvillingness  of  all  people  in  trade,  if  the  depreciation  of  the  cur- 
rency arises  merely  from  excess,  and  not  from  want  of  confidence, 
to  alter,  in  any  degree,  a state  of  things,  and  a progression  of 
prices,  from  which,  as  being  sellers  as  well  as  buyers,  they  are 
known  to  receive  considerable  advantages.  And  this  feeling  will 
of  course  be  powerfully  increased  and  confirmed  by  the  consci- 
ousness, that  the  first  person  who  was  to  ask  two  prices  for  his 
goods,  would,  as  the  law  now  stands,  be  considered  as  intending 
io  make  an  illegal  use  of  the  coin  which  he  might  obtain,  and 
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would,  in  consequence,  incur  such  odium,  and  deter  so  many  cus- 
tomers, that  the  attempt  would  probably  end  in  his  ruin. 

^ Yet,  notwithstanding  these  reasons,  if  the  Bank  Directors  con- 
tinue to  conduct  their  establishment  upon  the  principles  which  they 
have  openly  avowed  before  the  Committee,  we  do  not  entertain  the 
slightest  doubt,  that,  in  a short  time,  two  prices  must  be  established 
or  the  country  will  be  entirely  deprived  of  the  power  of  making  its 
smaller  payments.  In  every  state  in  Europe  where  a depreciated 
cui  rency  has  ciiculated,  it  has  been  found  absolutely  necessary  to 
allow  of  an  open  difterence  of  price  between  bullion  and  paper, 
as  the  only  mean  of  retaining  any  coin  in  the  country.  The  ex- 
pulsion of  the  legitimate  coin  of  the  realm,  has,  we  really  believe 
proceeded  further  in  this  country  than  it  ever  did  in  any  other  be! 
lore  this  only  remedy  for  the  evil  was  applied.  Gold  may  be  said 
to  be  already  quite  banished  from  our  circulation  ; and  nothing  but 
the.very  extraordinary  degraded  state  of  our  silver  coin,  and  the 
high  premium  which  is  daily  given  even  for  this,  in  spite  of  the 
law,  by  bankers  and  merchants  who  want  small  change,  could  re- 
tain an  ounce  of  it  in  circulation.  We  touch  upon  the  period,  w'hen 
it  vvill  be  no  longer  possible  to  avoid  an  open  discount  upon  paper, 
without  such  a degree  of  embarrassment  to  commerce,  as  will 
much  more  than  counterbalance  the  late  advantages  which  it  has 
derived  froni  a redundant  currency.  If  our  silver  coin  had  ap- 
proximated, in  any  tolerable  degree,  to  its  mint  value,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  would  long  since  have  disappeared;  and  all  ranks  of 
society  would  have  joined  in  petitioning  the  Legislature,  if  it 
still  thimght  the  Ba.nk  unable  to  pay  in  specie,  either  to  repeal  the 
Jaw  which  prohibits  an  open  discount  upon  paper,  or  to  enjoin 
the  ^suing  of  shilling  notes.  And  the  question  now  is.  Whether 
the  Bank  Directors,  by  continuing  to  act  upon  their  present  prin- 
ciples, will  submit  to  one  of  these  two  disgraceful  alternatives. 
^der  the  merited  reproach  of  having  created  the  necessity  for 
them  by  their  own  mismanagement ; or  consent  to  tread  back 
their  steps,  and  return  to  payments  in  specie  ; which  may  unques- 
tionably be  done,  without  any  other  evil,  either  to  themselves  or 
their  mercantile  connexions,  than  that  of  foregoing  an  unfair  ad- 
vantage ; which,  as  it  ought  never  to  have  been  possessed,  ought 
in  honour  and  justice,  as  soon  as  possible  to  be  relinquished. 

The  principles  of  banking  avowed  before  the  Bullion  Commit- 
tee, belong  to  so  bold  a class  of  projectors,  and  to  times  of  such 
questionable  authority  with  regard  to  the  proper  foundation  of  pa- 
per credit,  that  we  w^ere  never  more  surprised  than  to  find  them 
brought  forward  by  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England.  It  is 
w^ell  known  that  the  celebrated  Mr  Law  proposed  to  supply  Scot- 
land with  money,  by  means  of  notes  to  be  coined  by  certain  com- 
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missioners  appointed  by  Parliament  ; which  notes  were  to  be 
given  out  to  all  who  demanded  thorn  upon  the  security  of  land. 
In  answer  to  the  supposition, thatthey  might  be  depreciated  by  ex- 
cess of  quantity,  ]\ir.  Law,observes,  that  ‘the  commissioners  giv- 
ing out  what  sums  arc  demanded,  and  taking  back  w'hat  sums  are 
oftcred  to  be  returned,  this  paper  money  will  keep  its  value,  and 
there  will  always  be  as  much  money  as  there  is  occasion  or  em- 
ployment for,  and  no  more.’*  This,  w e conceive,  is  precisely  the 
language  of  the  present  Bank  Directors  ; and  they  in  no  respect 
fall  short  of  Mr.  Law'  in  the  grand  mistake,  of  confounding  the 
quantity  of  good  security  in  th^e  country,  and  the  quantity  ot  mo- 
ney which  people  may  want  to  borrow  at  the  legal  interest,  par- 
ticularly during  a time  of  mercantile  speculation  or  distress,  with 
the  quantity  necessary  for  the  circulation,  so  as  to  keep  it  on  a le- 
vel with  the  precious  metals,  and  the  currencies  of  surrounding 
countries.  , ' 

The  school  of  ]\Tr.  Law  is  certainly  not  that  m which  we  should 
either  have  wished  or  expected  the  Directors  to  learn  their  prin- 
ciples of  banking.  But  the  real  truth,  we  believe,  is,  that  princi- 
ples have  very  little  to  do  with  the  regulation  of  the  Bank  con- 
cerns ; that  every  thing  is  done  by  a kind  of  practical  routine  ; 
and  that,  most  fortunately  for  the  country,  and  for  the  credit  of  the 
Directors  themselves,  this  practice  is  still  very  much  influenced  by 
the  habits  of  those  wholesome  times,  when  the  Bank  paid  in  specie, 
and  w'as  obliged  to  attend  to  the  safety  of  its  establishment.  In  no 
other  way  can  we  account  for  our  not  having  a still  greater  excess 
of  paperl  under  the  sanction  of  principles  which  lead  to  almost 
unlimited  issues.  But,  greatly  as  we  have  reason  to  rejoice,  that 
the  practice  of  the  Bank  does  not  accord  w ith  its  principles,  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  recollect,  that  the  salutary  influence 
of  a practice  formed  and  established  w'hile  the  Bank  was  at  all 
times  liable  to  pay  its  notes  in  specie,  will,  in  the  very  nature  of 
things,  gradually  cease  to  act,  under  other,  and  very  dift'erent  cir- 
cumstances. In  fact,  the  weakening  of  this  influence  is  already 
but  too  manifest,  and  must  be  expected  to  be  daily  and  hourly 
progressive  ; and  il  the  Legislature,  by  declining  to  enforce  the 
' recommendation  of  the  Committee,  should  relieve  the  Bank  from 
all  immediate  prospect  of  a return  to  cash  payments,  the  disorder 
in  our  currencywhich  we  have  at  present  experienced,  will  be  ab- 
solutely nothing,  compared  with  that  which  we  must  then  look 
forward  to.  Of  course,  the  longer  the  term  is  protracted,  and 
the  greater  is  the  previous  depreciation  of  the  currency,  the  greater 
will  be  the  difficulty  to  the  Bank,  and  the  greater  the  hardship  to 
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the  persons  who  benefit  by  the  present  system,  of  a return  to  the 
old  one. 

We  were,  at  first,  inclined  to  approve  of  the  recommendation 
of  the  Committee,  to  leave  to  the  knowledge  and  discretion  of 
the  Bank  Directors  the  mode  of  preparing  themselves  to  re- 
sume their  payments  in  cash  at  the  time  proposed.  But  it  has 
been  suggested,  and  the  language  and  conduct  of  their  friends 
have  not  sufficiently  repelled  the  suspicion,  that,  under  cove  of 
this  liberty,  they  might  purposely  keep  the  same,  or  a greater 
quantity  of  notes  in  circulation,  with  a view  of  compelling  the 
legislature  to  continue  the  Restriction  Act,  as  there  would,  of 
course,  be  a great  unwillingness  in  all  quarters,  to  enforce  a law 
which  at  the  time  could  not  be  obeyed,  and  the  attempt  to  obey 
which,  in  such  a state  of  things,  would  produce  very  serious 
inconveniences  to  the  public,  as  well  as  to  the  Bank.  We  real- 
ly think,  that  if  any  disposition  of  this  kind  should  be  discover- 
able in  the  Bank  direction,  it  would  be  the  bounden  duty  of  the 
legislature  to  take  immediate  steps  for  the  establishment  of  one  or 
more  other  banks ; and  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  both  the 
business  of  the  government  and  of  the  public  might  be  carried 
on,  as  in  America,  with  equal  convenience,  and  less  chance  of 
restriction  acts,  without  the  assistance,  and  very  improper  in- 
fluence, of  so  overgrown  an  establishment  as  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land. It  is,  indeed,  a monstrous  deformity  in  the  state,  that  an 
incorporated  body  of  individuals  should  have  the  power  of  hold- 
ing out  a threat  to  the  legislature,  that  if  it  does  not  persevere 
in  sanctioning  the  nonfulfilment  of  their  engagements,  they 
would  find  the  means  of  embarrassing  and  punishing  the  go- 
vernment and  the  public.  We  cannot,  however,  conceive  it  pos- 
sible that  such  an  idea  should  be  seriously  entertained.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  certain,  that  the  Bank  Directors  have  openly  shown 
an  unconquerable  reluctance  to  acknowledge  that  there  is  any 
connexion  between  the  market  price  of  bullion,  and  an  excessive 
paper  circulation ; and  it  may  be  necessary,  in  consequence,  to 
direct  their  attention  specifically  to  this  main  point.  There  is 
certainly  some  objection  to  a positive  limitation  of  the  number 
of  notes;  because  the  only  proper  criterion  of  excess,  is  depre- 
ciation below  the  value  of  the  precious  metals,  and  not  any  par- 
ticular amount  of  notes.  But  as,  from  the  fact  of  depreciation, 
we  are  quite  sure  that  there  is  at  present  excess,  though  it  is 
impossible  to  say  to  what  precise  amount ; perhaps,  it  might  be 
the  best  mode  of  proceeding,  in  the  present  state  of  the  know- 
ledge and  temper  of  the  Bank  Directors,  to  oblige  them,  every 
successive  half  year,  to  diminish  the  average  quantity  of  their 
jwtos  in  circulation  by  half  a million,  and  to  continue  this  dimi- 
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nution  till  the  market  price  of  bullion  was  restored  to  its  mint 
price;  and  then  the  resumption  of  cash  payments  might  take 
place  with  perfect  safety  and  convenience,  both  to  the  Bank  and 
the  public;  and  the  evil  of  any  great  and  sudden  diminution  of 
the  currency  be  completely  avoided.  We  should  be  inclined  to 
prefer  this  mode  to  another,  which  w^e  have  heard  suggested, 
that  of  beginning  by  obliging  the  Bank  to  pay  a small  per  cent- 
age  in  cash  upon  its  notes,  at  the  option  of  the  holder,  and  in- 
creasing this  per  centage  gradually ; as  we  believe  that  great 
difficulties  and  losses  would  attend  the  execution  of  this  plan, 
from  the  great  scarcity  of  change  in  the  present  state  of  our 
silver  coinage,  and  the  certainty  of  the  rapid  disappearance  from 
the  circulation,  of  all  the  gold  issued,  till  the  number  of  notes  were 
sufficiently  reduced  to  bring  the  market  and  mint  prices  of  gold 
nearly  to  a level. 

We  cannot  conclude,  without  adverting,  for  a moment,^to 
what  has  been  often  urged,  both  in  print  and  conversation,  that 
the  Bullion  Committee  ought  to  have  attended  more  to  the  opi- 
nions of  those  able  and  experienced  merchants  and  men  of  bu- 
siness whom  they  examined.  We  decidedly  think,  that,  in  this 
respect,  they  did  precisely  what  it  was  their  duty  to  do.  It  was 
their  duty  to  get  at  as  large  and  correct  a body  of  facts  as  pos- 
sible, from  the  evidence  of  the  best  authorities  which  could  be 
consulted.  It  was  also  their  duty  to  hear  the  opinions  of  all 
those  who  were  examined,  in  order  that  they  might  see  the  sub- 
ject in  the  different  lights  in  which  it  would  naturally  present 
itself  to  different  understandings,  and  under  different  circum- 
stances. But,  having  so  done,  it  was  most  unquestionably  their 
duty  to  form  their  own  conclusions,  without  further  deference 
to  mercantile  authorities.  And  w e have  no  hesitation  in  saying,, 
that  the  gentlemen  who  composed  the  Committee,  both  from 
their  general  characters,  and  the  advantageous  situation  in  which 
they  stood,  after  having  heard  the  evidence  and  opinions  before 
mentioned,  were  very  much  better  qualified  to  come  to  a just 
conclusion,  than  any  body  of  practical  merchants  that  could  be 
chosen.  The  habits  of  practical  detail  have  a natural  and  al- 
most necessary  tendency  to  direct  the  view  to  particular,  rather 
than  to  general  consequences,  and  to  identify  the  interests  of  the 
few,  with  the  interests  of  the  many.  If,  in  addition  to  this  al- 
most unavoidable  effect  of  constant  habits  of  business,  we  take 
ipto  our  consideration,  that  the  mercantile  classes  are  gready  in- 
terested, both  in  the  facility  of  obtaining  paner  loans,  and  in 
the  progressive  rise  of  prices  which  this  facility  occasions,  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  affirm,  with  truth,  that  thev  are  either  the 
most  capable,  or  the  most  impartial  judges  in  the  present  qnes- 
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tion.  And  if,  when  it  comes  to  be  determined  by  the  legisla- 
ture, the  authority  of  merchants  shall  have  more  weight  in  the 
decision,  than  that  of  those  who,  from  a more  elevated  seat  of 
judgment,  and  free  from  the  possible  influence  of  interested  mo- 
tives, have  taken  a more  commanding  and  impartial  view  of  the 
subject,  the  consequences  will  not  fail  to  show  that  the  trust 
reposed  in  the  great  assembly  of  the  nation,  to  dispense  impar- 
tial justice,  and  attend  equally  to  the  happiness-  of  all  the  classes 
of  the  community,  has  been,  in  one  instance  at  least,  unful- 
filled. 


Art.  VI.  Present  State  of  the  Spanish  Colonies,  including  a 
particular  Report  of  Hispanioi a,  or  the  Spanish  part  of  St. 
Domingo.  By  William  Walton  junior,  Secretary  to  the  Expe- 
dition which  captured  the  City  of  Santo  Domingo  from  the 
French,  and  resident  British  Agent  there.  2 Vol.  8vo.  Long- 
man & Co.  London,  1810, 

Before  we  opened  these  volumes,  we  had  a sort  of  present!^ 
ment  that  the  author  would  begin  with  Columbus : — And 
accordingly,  his  book  sets  off  with  the  following  sentence — ‘ It 
‘ was  in  the  year  1492  that  Columbus  first  undertook  his  pro- 
‘ jected  discovery  of  a Western  Hemisphere,  and  in  his  passage 
'observed  the  variation  of  the  compass:’ — and  then  Mr.  Wal- 
ton proceeds  to  tell  us,  that  this  discovery  was  founded  on  ‘ cos- 
mography, astronomy,  and  the  theory  of  the  Antipodes !’ 

, All  the  great  booksellers  keep  beginnings  ready  for  all  subjects, 
with  w'hich  authors  like  the  present,  little  habituated  to  compo- 
sition, are  pleasingly  accommodated.  These  beginnings  are  fur- 
nished from  Westmoreland  and  the  Scotish  universities  by  the 
gross; — and  used  up,  as  occasion  requires,  for  the  introduction 
of  plain  narrative,  and  the  embellishment  of  homely  sense. 

Having  fairly  landed  Columbus,  Mr.  Walton  enters  upon  his 
subject ; dedicating  his  first  volume  to  the  description  of  St.  Do- 
mingo, and  his  second  to  that  of  the  Spanish  settlements  on  the 
Main.  We  will  not  pay  Mr.  Walton  the  compliment  of  saying, 
that  we  should  have  bestowed  any  extraordinary  portion  of  time 
or  attention  on  his  book,  were  the  subject  less  important  than  it 
really  is;  but,  in  proportion  as  the  prospect  becomes  more 
gloomy  in  the  Old  World,  our  attention  is  naturally  excited  by 
those  little  known  and  immense  regions,  which  are  slowdy  rising 
into  power  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Atlantic.  We  must  look 
to  them  for  commercial  resources ; and  we  may  be  compelled  to 
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look  to  them  for  refuge  from  that  tyranny,  which  is  sedulously 
preparing  the  destruction  of  its  last  and  most  obstinate  victim. 
Thus  situated,  we  are  happy  to  hear  what  Mr.  Walton  has  to  say 
upon  these  subjects.  It  is  not  very  much,  nor  very  excellent 
but  we  are  not  in  a state  of  knowledge  to  reject  any  contribution 
of  this  nature.  We  are  glad  to  get  any  books  now  which  relate 
to  New  Spain.  We  shall  get  better  by  and  by.  An  oak  tree 
must  be  first  entered  by  a wedge,  before  it  is  fashioned  by  a chi- 
sel, or  smoothed  by  a plane.  . , . M 

The  French  division  of  Hispaniola  contained,  in  the  year  ivyu, 
497  000  souls;  which  are  reduced,  by  the  wars  of  Rigaud, 
saint  and  the  devastation  of  the  French,  to  about  1 00,000.  Ge- 
neral Petion,  like  a king  at  chess,  holds  possession  ot  the  south 
side  of  the  island,  at  the  head  of  the  Brown  Colour,— a man 
educated  in  Europe,  of  prepossessing  manners,  and  mild  disposi- 
tion His  revenues  arise  principally  from  the  rents  ot  conhi/ca- 
ted  estates,  though  these  are  not  inconsiderably  aided  by  the  ex- 
port and  import  duties.  By  means  of  a general  requisition  ot  all 
males  above  fourteen  years  of  age,  he  musters  about  9000  men  ; 
and  has  lately  increased  his  population,  by  collecting  the  people 
of  colour  who  left  Spanish  St.  Domingo.  After  such  a draught 
of  the  male  population,  it  may  easily  be  imagined,  that  the  har- 
vest is  left  to  be  gathered  by  females— the  prude,  the  coquette, 
the  beldame,  the  beauty— all  set  to  work  ; and  the  whole  of  one 
sex  reaping,  binding,  and  pulling,-while  the  other  is  cutting, 

sashing,  and  charging.  , , j • 

^ ChrStophe,  the  other  king  in  this  long  contest^  game,  is  in 
possession  of  the  north  side,  at  the  head  of  the  Black  Colour, 
and  can  bring  into  the  field  about  10,000  men.  His  fleet  is  also 
the  most  numerous,  and  consists  of  two  corvettes,  nine  ^igs, 
and  a few  schooners,  commanded  by  a white  admiral.  He  is 
now  attempting  to  increase  this  formidable  armament,  by  pur- 
chases in  North  America.  Though  Christophe  is  a ruffian  m 
character,  and  fond  of  governing  by  the  scymitar,  the  Spani- 
ards seem  to  consider  him  as  the  least  formidable  neighbour ; 
and  a defensive  treaty  is  said  to  be  in  agitation  between  them. 

Kingship  being  in  these  times  a fashionable  profession,  and 
larger  fortunes  having  been  made  in  that  line  than  m most  others, 
there  has  recently  sprung  up  a third  monarch  in  Uomingo- 
a certain  Philippe  Dos,  the  el6ve  of  7 ^ em^^ 
ployment  of  Christophe,  but  now  at  war  both  with  1 e^zon  and 
him  Seated  among  the  populous  and  fertde  mountains  of  M?r- 
Laz5,in  the  centre  of  the  island,  and 

nish  dominions,  he  has  increased  his  numbers  to  than  6000 

persons ; and  hopes  to  increase  them  still  nwe,  by  the  natui  e of 
von.  XVII.  NO.  34.  48 
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his  defensive  system, — pledging  himself  never  to  invade  his  ene-  I 

my,  but  only  to  call  his  subjects  out  when  his  lines  are  actually  j 

attacked.  While  the  French  division  of  St  Domingo  is  torn  to 
pieces  by  the  wars  of  their  barbarous  and  semibarbarous  chiefs, 
the  Spanish  part  remains  in  the  most  profound  peace  and  tran- 
quillity. 

‘ To  convey  an  idea  of  the  aspect  of  this  country,’  says  Mr.  Wal- 
ton, ‘ would  rather  require  the  fancy  of  the  poet  or  of  the  painter, 
than  the  narrative  of  the  traveller;  for,  to  mix  the  beautiful  with 
the  sublime, — to  depict  shores  lined  with  the  mangrove,  often  bend- 
ing under  adhering  oysters; — scattered  fields  of  luxuriant  coffee,  j 
bearing  flowers  to  rival  the  white  jessamin,  and  berries  the  coral  [ 
cherry  ; — the  cocoa  grove  ; — the  light-coloured  cane  and  guinea  I 
grass  patch,  intermixed  with  the  useful  plantain,  waving  bamboo, 
and  cocoa  nut ; — the  orange  walk,  bounded  by  tufts  of  palmettoes ; 
—-wild  shrubbery,  in  perpetual  green,  confined  by  the  aloes  hedge, 
or  shut  in  by  native  forests,  covered  with  flowering  woodbines  of  va-  • 
tied  tints  and  continual  odour,  and  watered  with  the  gushing  rills, 
that  fall  in  natural  cascades  from  the  mountains,  crowned  with  deep 
overhanging  woods,  interspersed  with  plains  and  natural  meadows  ; 
—grottoes  and  abrupt  precipices : these  diversified  yet  harmoni- 
zing featm’es  of  nature  might  all  equally  swell  the  scene  ; but  bid  de- 
fiance to  the  numbers  of  the  one,  or  the  canvass  of  the  other/  ■ 
I.  82,  83. 

Rains  in  St.  Domingo  are  periodical,  as  in  the  other  islands.  | 
Hurricanes  are  seldom  experienced.  The  thermometer  rises  in 
the  plains  to  96° ; standing  at  the  same  time  in  the  mountains 
at  72°,  6000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  vegetable  pro- 
ductions of  St.  Domingo  are,  the  mahogany,  a tall,  straight,  beau- 
tiful tree,  with  red  flowers,  and  oval,  lemon-sized  fruit.  When 
this  tree  grows  in  a barren  soil,  the  grain  of  the  wood  is  beau- 
tifully variegated  ; upon  rich  ground,  it  is  pale,  open,  and  of  lit- 
tle value.  The  manchineel  tree  affords,  for  furniture,  slabs  in- 
terspersed with  beautiful  green  and  yellow  veins  like  marble ; 
but  the  dust  of  this  wood  is  of  so  acrid  and  poisonous  a nature, 
that  the  sawyers  and  carpenters  are  forced  to  work  with  gauze 
masks  to  protect  them  from  its  injurious  effects.  St.  Domin- 
go produces  fustic,  lignumvitje,  the  bark  of  which  the  na- 
tives use  for  soap  ; the  capa,  impervious  to  worms  ; the  dwarf, 
pine,  used  for  candles;  braziletto  wood ; the  cotton  tree,  of  which 
beds  and  hats  are  made  ; the  cedar ; the  sandbox  tree,  the  fruit 
of  which  explodes  with  the  noise  of  a pistol;  the  palm-tree, 
which  fattens  hogs,  and  supplies  timber  houses,  hats,  and  baskets ; 
the  palmetto  tree,  growing  seventy  feet  high,  with  a cabbage  at 
the  top ; the  dwarf  palmetto,  the  berries  of  which  are  used  for 
low  spirits ; — sugar,  cotton,  coffee,  cocoa  ; — the  calabash,  which 
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supplios  th6  place  of  Wedg’ewood’s  ware  j the  plantain,  the  staff 
of  life  in  the  West  Indies  the  varilla,  quassia,  simarouba,  sarsa- 
parilla, indigo ; — tobacco,  turmeric,  ginger,  and  rice  plants. 

‘ The  European,  on  landing)  is  struck  with  the  novel  and  variegated 
foliage  of  a tropical  hemisphere.  The  orange,  or  golden  apple  of  the 
Hesperides,— the  shaddock  grove,  and  alcoves  covered  with  the  creep- 
ing granadillo,  in  flower  and  bearing  fruit,— form,  at  noon,  a delightful 
shade  to  enliance  the  conviviality  of  a dinner  party.  The  pomegranate, 
the  sweet  swelling  acacia,  the  red  and  white  franchipane,  equally  or- 
nament the  prospect,  and  perfume  the  air. 

‘ As  a matter  of  curiosity,  I cannot  but  mention,  that,  in  travel- 
ling along  the  road,  the  horse  sometimes  steps  on  a spreading  bed  of 
the  sensitive  plant,  that  instantly  droops,  as  does  the  loaded  corn  to 
a gust  of  wind,  with  the  suddenness  of  magical  influence.  The  tea- 
plant  runs  wild,  but  is  only  used  as  an  excellent  pectoral.  The  al- 
mond-shrub has  the  peculiarity  of  perfectly  affording  the  taste  of  that 
kernel,  on  mastication ; and  is  used  in  distilling,  to  give  to  cordials  its 
rival  flavour. — The  aloes  serve  only  for  fences.’  I.  104,  5. 

Eight  leagues  from  the  capital  are  the  gold  mines,  known  by 
the  name  of  Buona  Ventura.  It  was  here  that  Garay  and  Diaz 
found  that  wonderful  grain  of  gold,  which  weighed  3600  pesos, 
equal  to  200  ounces.  It  was  found  by  an  Indian  woman,  and 
purchased  by  Governor  Bobadillafor  the  King:  but  it  went  down, 
with  the  ship  which  contained  it,  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  To 
the  south  are  the  mines  of  Giraba,  where  several  persons  have 
enriched  themselves  without  touching  a tool.  The  Maroons,  who 
occupy  the  hills  of  the  latter  place,  procure,  with  the  gold  they 
collect,  part  of  their  clothing,  for  they  have  no  other  trade.  Mr. 
Walton  once  purchased  a square  bottle  of  grains  from  them,  eon- 
taining  45  ounces.  All  these  mines  have  been  closed  by  a royal 
decree,  and  men  stationed  at  the  mouths  of  the  mines ; and  all 
enterprising  crysophilists  threatened  with  the  most  exemplary 
punishment.  St.  Domingo  produces  also  silver,  quicksilver,  the 
loadstone,  jasper,  porphyry,  agates,  antimony,  red  ochre,  and 
amethysts.  In  old  times,  says  Mr.  Walton  from  Herrera,  the 
mines  of  Lavega  and  Buena  Ventura  produced  annually  460,000 
merks  of  gold,  besides  what  was  sent  away  in  ornaments. 

‘ Even  now,  after  the  great  successive  ravages  and  pillages  the 
country  has  undergone,  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  a grazier  or  wood- 
cutter com®  down  from  the  mountains,  with  massive  buckles  a pound 
each,  two  gold  watch-chains,  and  perhaps  a poor  silver  watch  to 
one,  a rosary,  large  double  buttons,  hat-buckle,  8cc.  which  he  parades 
as  ornament,  and  thinks  the  most  respectable  finely.  Their  church 
ornaments  were  also  very  heavy  ; but  though  they  had  withstood  the 
temptations  of  Touissant,  and  his  sooty  cohorts,  when  possession  was 
given  him  of  the  country,  they  soon  disappeared  after  the.  entrance  or 
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the  white  French  government.  Such,  even  at  those  times,  was  their 
boasted  fraternity  to  the  Spaniards.’  I.  116,117. 

Is  not  this  picture  a little  overcharged?  Upon  referring  to 
the  Reports  and  Tables  of  the  Bullion  Committee,  we  find  that 
this  grazier,  who  comes  skipping  down  from  the  mountains  with 
a pound  weight  on  each  foot,  carries  upon  his  whole  body  golden 
ornaments  to  the  value  of  130Z.  or  140Z.  sterling.  And  yet  we 
must  sa}',  in  justice  to  Mr.  Walton,  that  there  are  graziers  in  St 
Domingo  who  own  12,000  head  of  cattle,  which  they  often  sell  in 
heids  at  six  and  eight  dollars  a piece.  The  graziers  on  the  Spa- 
nish Main,  whose  flocks  (and  therefore,  probably,  whose  buckles) 
are  stdl  larger,  take  great  pride  in  pavingtheir  halls  with  the  knee- 
pans  of  horned  cattle  slaughtered  from  their  own  estates. 

In  speaking  of  the  marine  productions  of  St.  Domingo  Mr. 
Walton  has  a curious  anecdote  of  the  land-crab,  ’ 

‘‘The  land-crabs  found  here  are  of  an  immense  size,  burrow  in 
the  sands,  and  at  night  issue  in  great  numbers.  It  is  on  record  a- 
inongst  the  natives,  that  on  the  above  occasion,  in  the  still  of  the 
night,  the  English  landed  an  ambuscade  to  surprise  the  Spanish 
camp,  which,  being  unprepared,  and  consisting  of  irregulars,  had 
it  been  pushed,  must  have  certainly  fallen.  The  advanced  line  from 
the  first  boats  htid  already  formed,  and  were  proceeding  to  take  post 
behind  a copse,  when  they  heard  the  loud  and  quick  clatter  of  horses’ 
feet,  and,  as  they  supposed,  of  the  Spanish  lancemen,  who  are  dex- 
terous, and  whose  galling  onset  they  had  experienced  the  day  before. 
Thus  believing  themselves  discovered,  and  dreading  an  attack  before 
their  comrades  had  joined,  they  embarked  precipitately,  and  aban- 
doned their  enterprise.  But  the  alarm  proved  to  be  these  large  land- 
crabs,  which,  at  the  sound  of  footsteps,  receded  to  their  holes;  and 
the^  noise  w'as  occasioned  by  their  clattering  over  the  dry  leaves 
which  the  English  soldiers  mistook  for  the  sound  of  cavalry.  In 
commemorating  this  defeat,  considered  highly  miraculous,  the  inha- 
bitants solemnly  celebrated  la  Fiesta  de  los  Can^-rejos,  or  the  feast 
of  the  Crabs,  held  on  the  anniversary  of  the  day,  when  an  immense 
solid  gold  land-crab  w'as  carried  about  in  procession,  equal  in  size 
to  the  head  of  a drum.  This  valuable  and  curious  piece  of  plate 
collected  principally  from  the  devotion  of  the  people  to  this  feast’ 
and  in  celebration  of  their  supernatural  release,  long  held  an  undis- 
turbed place  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  cathedral ; but  its  massive  weight 
was  too  tempting  to  the  French,  when  they  arrived,  who  soon  took 
off  its  hallowed  character  by  passing  it  through  the  crucible  ’ I 

39—41.  - o • • 

These  animals,  we  have  heard,  have  also  been  met  with  on  the 
coast  of  Ferrol,  and  at  the  Helder  Point, — and  are  fatal  to  com- 
manders unacquainted  with  this  piece  of  natural  history. 

Spanish  St.  Domingo  contains  at  present  103,000  persons,  of 
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which  30,000  are  slaves,— the  rest,  all  colours  under  heaven. 
But  the  European  Spaniards  are  few,  and  principally  Catal^s, 
who  come  out  in  search  of  fortunes. 

mingo,  contains  about  20,000  persons  In  the  cathedral  chuich 
of  this  city  were  buried  the  remains  of  Columbus,  removed  from 
the  Carthusian  convent  of  Seville,  together  with  the  chains  which 
were  put  upon  him,  and  which  he  wore  m his  passage  home 
When  the  island  was  ceded  to  the  French,  his  descendants  direct- 
ed the  brass  coffin,  in  which  the  whole  was  contained,  to  be  re- 
moved to  the  Havanna,— which  ceremony  was  performed  on  the 
19th  of  January,  1796.  The  ashes  of  this  great  man  were  car- 
ried down  to  the  harbour  in  procession,  and, under  the  me  ot  the 
forts  put  on  board  a brig,  which  conveyed  them  to  the  capital 
of  Cuba,  where  they  now  lie,  but  without  a monument. 

‘ I cannot  forbear,’  says  the  author,  in  speaking  of  this  cathe- 
dral, ‘ to  notice  a peculiarity  of  Don  Pedro  de  Prado,  long  a vene- 
rable dignitary  of  this  cathedral,  the  more  striking,  as,  in  the  ha- 
bits of  intimacy  I enjoyed  with  him,  I had  an  opportunity  of  re- 
markimr  it.  Unlike  the  other  clergy  at  the  cession  of  the  island, 
this  aeed  pastor  would  not  leave  the  flock  which  God  had  com- 
mitted'to  his  early  care;  though  on  the  Main,  where  he  was  born, 
and  had  all  his  relations,  much  greater  dignities  and  preferments 
were  offered  him.  With  a degree  of  enthusiastic  foresight,  even  in 
nresence  of  the  French  commanders,  he  would  continually  say,  that 
thouKh  then  old,  he  was  confident  he  should  live  to  see  that  sa- 
cred snot  devolve  to  its  ancient  and  rightful  owners;  and  on  the  tri- 
umphant entry  of  the  combined  armies,  though  too  nifirm  person- 
ally to  sing  the  Te  Deum,  in  congratulating  the  British  general  on 
the  captuie  of  the  city,  he  cried  out  in  ecstasy,  that  he  that  day 
saw  realized,  the  prayer  he  had  unceasingly  made  for  twelve  years  , 
and  in  the  words  of  Simeon  in  the  temple,  on  receiving  the  Messiah 
tnto  his  arms,  he  emphatically  exclaimed,  “Nunc  dimittis  servum 
luum  secundum  verbum  tuum  in  pace,’  8tc.  ; that  he  could  then 
depart  in  peace,  he  hud  not  a wish  on  this  side  the  grave.  It  is 
remarkable  that  he  died  a fortnight  afterwards,  aged  78  years  ; 
and  to  redress  in  some  measure  the  cruelties  of  the  French,  in  which 
he  had  been  at  once  a sufferer  and  an  eye-witness,  he  left  what  he 
possessed  to  his  fellow-victims  in  the  siege,  particularly  thirteen 
houses,  the  annual  rents  of  which  are  distributed  to  the  poor  in  daily 
sums.’  I.  146,  147. 

In  the  Dominican  Convent  of  this  tow^n,  the  amiable  Las  Casas 
took  refuge  from  the  persecution  of  his  enemies,  and  died. 

The  French  possessed,  under  the  old  monarchy,  about  one 
fourth  part  of  the  Island  of  St.  Domingo ; inferior,  in 
fertility,  to  the  Spanish  possessions  in  the  same  island,  y hat 
the  value  of  the  whole  settlement  would  be  in  the  hands  of 
that  active,  able,  and  unprincipled  people,  we  may  judge  irom 
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the  immense  resources  which  this  small  portion  of  it  afforded  to 
old  France. 


Merchandise  landed  in  the  various  poHs  of  France,  from  the 
Island  of  Santo  Domingo,  in  the  Year  1789. 


M 

S 

Thousands 

Hundreds. 

Packages. 

Commodities  and  Products. 

84 

617 

328 

Pounds 

Coffee. 

217 

463 

Casks 

Sugars,  white  and  brown. 

5 

836 

Ditto 

Molasses. 

3 

257 

610 

Pounds 

Indigo. 

1 

536 

17 

Ditto 

Cocoa. 

il 

‘317 

226 

Ditto 

Cotton  Wool. 

1 

514 

Serons 

Spanish  Cochineal, 

6 

814 

Tons 

iJogwood,  Fustic,  Nicaragua  Wood, 
Lignum  Vitae. 

1 

865 

Ditto 

Mahogany. 

4 

618 

Bags 

Black  Pepper. 

2 

426 

380 

Ditto 

Casks 

Ginger. 

Gums,  Clema,  Guaiacum,  &c. 
Aloes,  Cassia,  China  Root. 

248 

Boxes 

26 

948' 

Hides 

Tanned. 

114 

639 

Ditto 

In  the  hair,  from  the  Spaniards. 

4 

167 

Pounds 

Tortoise-shell. 

27 

812 

Barrels 

Syrop. 

1 

346 

Boxes 

Sweetmeats. 

1 

478 

Serons 

Jesuits  Bark,  Quinquina. 

2 

617 

530 

Dollars 

Spanish  coined,  hard  dollars. 

57 

218 

Ounces 

Gold  in  grains,  &c.  from  the  Spaniards. 

The  value  of  these  products  landed  in  France,  and  before  the 
French  duties  were  paid,  was  more  than  six  millions  Sterling. 
The  number  of  vessels  employed  in  the  year  1789,  from  the  dif- 
ferent ports  of  France  direct  to  St.  Domingo,  were  710  ; navi- 
gated by  18,460  seamen,  and  measuring  213,460  tons.  The  va- 
Ine  exported  from  France  to  St.  Domingo  in  the  year  1789,  was 
4,125,610Z.  English  money.  In  the  same  year,  an  extensive 
smuggling  trade  was  carried  on  between  French  St.  Domingo 
and  the  Spanish  Main,  to  the  value  of  2,450,115/.  English  money. 
3n  the  same  year,  there  sailed,  from  France  to  the  Coast  of  Af- 
rica, 119  large  ships,  importing  35,260  slaves  into  St.  Domingo, 
at  a profit  of  more  than  a million  Sterling.  In  spite  of  the  irre- 
concileable  hatred  of  the  two  people,  a smuggling  trade  was  also 
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carried  on  between  the  French  and  Spanish  divisions  of  the  island, 
to  an  amount  of  1,445,000  dollars.  In  the  year  1789,  684  ves« 
sels,  of  the  United  States  of  America,  entered  the  French  portfr 
of  St.  Domingo  with  provisions,  lumber,  and  East  India  goods; 
carrying  back  the  produce  of  the  island.  The  amount  ot  this 
trade  was  about  900,000Z.  Sterling. — BYom  this  specimen,  may  be. 
inferred  what  the  value  of  this  island  would  be,  if  it  were  com- 
pletely in  the  hands  of  the  French  ; and  the  advocates  for  peace 
with  France  must  be  prepared  to  show,  that  a good  would  result 
from  it  to  this  country,  equivalent  to  all  the  enormous  increase  of 
power  which  it  w ould  necessarily  place  in  the  hands  of  our  rival, 
or,  as  the  Morning  Post  calls  him,  the  direful  foe. 

Long  before  the  cession  of  Hispaniola  to  the  French,  the  Spa- 
nish government  had  begun  to  relax  from  its  narrow  policy.  As 
far  back  as  the  year  1700,  fresh  colonies  were  sent  out  from  the 
Canaries  ; a frugal,  laborious  people,  well  suited  to  the  climate. 
More  politic  and  economical  measures  soon  bettered  the  face  of 
the  country.  The  demands  of  the  neighbouring  French  increased 
the  industry  of  the  Spaniards.  The  herds  multiplied  rapidly — 
the  old  towns  were  rebuilt — new  ones  formed  ; and  chapels  and 
hermitages  (the  sure  signs  of  prosperity  in  Spain,  as  alehouses 
are  in  England)  began  to  rear  their  heads.  The  late  Queen  of 
Spain,  whose  passions  were  the  mainspring  of  the  Spanish  mon- 
archy, fell  in  love  (as  every  one  knows)  with  Godoy,  a robust 
officer  of  the  guards  : — and  a reign  of  vigour  commenced,  as  lately 
with  us.  Godoy  became  prime  minister  ; and,  in  1795,  convey- 
ed away  Hispaniola,  the  oldest  American  colony  of  the  Spanish 
crown — to  the  French  republic.  None  of  the  Spanish  colonies 
are  more  loyal  ; and  the  most  earnest  remonstrances  were  made, 
so  much  in  vain,  that  they  were  not  even  noticed  by  the  Spanish 
Court — Don  Emanuel  Godoy  conceiving  (like  our  ministry  at 
home)  that  true  vigour,  and  real  force  of  mind,  consists  in  ne- 
glecting and  despising  the  wishes  of  the  people.  As  they  could 
not  live  under  their  old  Sovereign  and  laws  in  St.  Domingo,  the 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  emigrated  to  Puerto  Rico,  Cuba, 
and  the  Spanish  Main,  with  the  dry  bones  and  embalmed  heart  of 
Cortes,  and  the  living  carcasses  of  the  useless.  Ships  were  freight- 
ed with  monks,  friars,  eremites,  and  nuns  ; and  loaded  higher  than, 
the  poop  with  miraculous  legs  and  arms,  and  all  the  holy  foppe- 
ries of  the  Catholic  Church.  It  was  not  till  the  latter  end  of  1801, 
that  legal  delivery  was  made  to  Toussaint,  the  representative  of 
the  French  people.  Don  Gartia  counteracted  every  thing  that 
could  militate  against  those  orders  for  a peaceful  cession  of  the 
island,  which  he  had  received  from  home.  Toussaint  marched 
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in  ; and  his  brother  Paul  was  quietly  invested  with  the  govern- 
ment of  what  had  hitherto  been  the  Spanish  part  of  the  island. 

This  cession  of  the  island  was  followed  by  the  usual  French 
crimes,  of  sacrilege,  murder,  robbery,  cruelty,  and  falsehood, — 
by  the  loss  of  50,000  Frenchmen, — by  their  final  expulsion 
by  the  English, — and  by  a treaty  between  the  English  and  Span- 
iards, in  which  the  ships  of  the  former  are,  upon  their  entry 
into  the  ports  of  the  island,  put  on  the  same  footing  as  Spanish 
ships.  Upon  the  importance  of  this  treaty  to  our  commerce  in 
general,  Mr.  Walton  has  some  sensible  remarks,  and  brings  for- 
ward some  valuable  information.  The  quantity  of  mahogany  this 
island  is  capable  of  furnishing,  is  about  10,000  lop,  each  contain- 
ing, on  an  average,  300  feet,  or  in  all  three  millions  ; but  this 
year  it  will  exceed  that  quantity.  In  the  year  1808,  the  duty 
paid  on  mahogany  to  our  government  was  26,080Z. ; but,  in 
1809,  it  had  got  up  to  46,927Z. ; yet  the  greatest  results  of 
commercial  speculation  have  not  yet  reached  England.  One- 
third  of  the  mahogany  furnished  by  St.  Domingo  goes  to  the 
United  States  ; and  the  remainder  comes  over  to  England  ; but, 
formerly  there  was  a considerable  demand  for  this  article  in 
Hamburgh,  Holland,  and  the  Hanseatic  towns  ; a branch  of 
trade  that  may  revive  again,  if  Bonaparte,  or  the  pregnant  em- 
press, become  fond  of  mahogany  tables,  and  include  them  in 
the  list  of  importable  articles.  The  following  scale  will  afford  an 
idea  of  the  quantity  and  prices  of  those  articles  which  the  country 
affords  : 

Local  rate  of  Amount  of  Duty, 

~ Value.  fVar  and  Permanent. 

3,000,000  feet  Mahogany  (two- 

thirds  to  England)  - - 6d.  per  foot,  o£’30,416  0 0 

500  tons  Lignum  Vitae  - - 60s.  per  ton  17,700  0 0 

500  tons  Fustic  ...  60s.  500  0 0 

400  tons  Logwood  - - 120s.  - - 140  0 0 


Annual  amount  of  duties  which  St.  Domingo  pro- 
ductions pay  in  England  in  war  time  - ,£.48,756  0 0 

Besides  the  above  articles,  there  are  shipped  annually  1,000,000 
lib.  of  coffee;  10,000  hides,  and  large  quantities  of  satin  wood, 
ebony,  cattle,  mill,  ship  and  building  timber.  The  material  ad- 
vantage, howev^er,  to  be  derived  from  this  commerce  is,  that 
whilst  on  the  Main,  and  in  the  other  Spanish  islands,  the  import 
duties  amount  to  more  than  34  per  cent,  they  here  do  not  exceed 
5 per  cent,  and  the  export  6 per  cent.  ; by  which  means,  this  port 
might  be  made  a depot  for  all  the  west  coast  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Such  is  the  information  afforded  by  Mr.  Walton,  respecting  the 
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present  state  of  St.  Domingo.  His  second  volume  contains  his  ob- 
servations  on  the  settlement  of  the  Spanish  continent.  But  in  this 
part  of  his  work  there  seems  to  be  so  much  of  book-making ; — 
the  Travels  of  Humboldt,  and  the  Mercurio  Peruano,  are  so  out- 
rageously pillaged,  and  the  obligation  so  little  acknowledged,  that 
we  have  no  kind  of  temptation  to  pursue  our  criticism  any  fur- 
ther. The  whole  work  is  the  production  of  a very  ordinary  man, 
who  has  had  his  notes  upon  St.  Domingo  furbished  up  in  the  Row, 

and  deemed  it  necessary,  that  the  little  he  had  to  say  should  be 

said  with  as  much  parade  and  embellishmentas  possible.  'L'hatthe 
island  of  Santo  Domingo  will  ever  be  regarded  with  a wistful  eye 
by  France,  there  can  be  no  doubt ; but  we  scarcely  see  any  pro- 
bability of  her  regaining  it,  unless,  indeed,  she  is  destined  to  ab- 
sorb every  thing  in  her  Empire.  St.  Domingo  cannot  be  given  up 
at  a peace ; for  what  have  the  French  to  oiler,  but  the  nominal 
manumission  of  some  of  their  Eurooean  slaves?  If  we  were  to 
speculate  upon  the  future  destiny  of  St.  Domingo,  we  should  con- 
jecture that  the  Spanish  slaves  would  rise  upon  their  masters,  and 
supply  fresh  spirit  and  aliment  fof  a long  and  bloody  contest  be- 
tween the  savages  of  every  colour,  race  and  denomination. 

Savit  toto  Mars  impius  orbe. 


Art.  VII.  IJephccstionis  Alexandrini  Enchiridion  ad  MSS.fi-^ 
dem  recoisitum,  cum  Notis  variorum,  pracipue  Leonardi 
Hotchkis  A.  M.,  curantc  Thoma  Gaisford  A.  M.  jEdisChristi 
alumno.  Accedit  Frocli  Chrestomathia  Grammatica.  8vo. 
pp.  523.  Oxonii,  e Typographeo  Clarendoniano.  1810. 

The  scholars  of  the  present  day  are  chiefly  distinguished  from 
those  of  me  last  century,  by  the  superior  attention  which 
they  pay  to  subjects  relating  to  metres,  and  more  particularly  to 
the  metres  of  the  Greek  poets.  Fhe  boundaries  of  philmogi- 
eal  knowledge  were  indeed  prodigiously  extended  by  the  disci- 
ples of  the  Dutch  and  German  schools  ; and  little  remains  to 
be  done  in  the  way  of  verbal  illustration,  compared  with  what 
their  labours  have  already  accomplished.  But  the  science  ot  me- 
tres had  been  cultivated  but  by  few, — and  these  chiefly 
own  country.  Yet  it  is  wonderful  that  the  Continental  scholars 
did  not  study  the  subject  more  assiduously,  considering  the  great 
advantages  which  a knowledge  of  it  affords  to  those  who  me  en- 
gaged in  critical  pursuits.  The  example  of  Bentley  vvas  sufficient 
to  prove,  how  much  might  be  done  by  accuracy  of  ear,  and  a 
nice  perception  of  rythmical  harmony ; which  qualities  gave  him 
VOL.  XVII  NO;  34  49 
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a decided  advantage  over  scholars  whose  reading  was  much  more 
extensive,  and  who  possessed  no  ordinary  share  of  critical  saea- 

acquirement,  Richard  Dawes  was 
indebted  for  a considerable  part  of  the  reputation  which  he  gain- 
ed ; and  Person,  a name  greater  than  them  all,  added  to  the 
varied  erudition  and  universal  research  of  Valcknaer  and  Rhun- 
ken^  a nicety  of  car  and  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  metre 
which  the  former  possessed  but  imperfectly,  and  the  latter  not  at 
all.  Of  living  examples  we  forbear  to  speak,  or  we  might  add 
to  the  list,  names,  inferior  only  to  those  which  can  scarcely  have 
their  equals. 

Shortly  after  Hemsterhuis,  then  a very  young  man,  had  pub- 
hshed  his  edition  of  Julius  Pollux,  he  received  two  letters  from 
Bentley,  containing  his  corrections  of  several  of  the  Comic  Frag 
ments  quoted  by  that  grammarian;  in  which  the  advantages  whidi 
the  British  Aristarchus  derived  from  his  metrical  knowledge  were 
so  very  conspicuous,  that  Hemsterhuis  made  a resolution  in  the 
first  moments  of  his  vexation,  to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with 
Greek ; and  this  resolution  he  kept  for  a month  or  two  ; till 
cooler  reflection  succeeded,  and  he  again  betook  himself  to  his 
favourite  studies  ; — and  very  wisely,  we  think  ; for  he  was  emi- 
nently qualified  to  do  much  greater  service  to  learning  by  il- 
lustrating the  genius  of  the  Greek  language,  and  unfofdiuo-  its 
origin  and  analogies,  than  he  would  have  done  by  any  numbSr  of 
volumes  on  arsis  and  thesis,  or  logaadics  or  asynartetes.  And 
after  all.  Is  metrical  science  of  such  primary  importance  as  we 
seem  now  inclined  to  attach  to  it  ? The  study  of  it  is  becoming 
so  fashionable  in  this  country,  that  we  are  under  some  degree 
of  alarm,  lest  it  should  become  almost  exclusive  ; and  we  sus- 
pect that,  even  now,  more  credit  would  be  given,  in  many  in 
stances,  for  arranging,  than  for  construing  a chorus  ; and  many 
modern  scholars,  we  believe,  feel  less  delight  in  the  perception 
of  a beautiful  image,  or  a noble  sentiment,  than  in  the  antistro- 
phizing  a set  of  monostrophics,  or  the  detection  of  a hitherto 
undiscovered  dochmiae.  Let  us  not  be  understood  to  speak  dis- 
respectfully of  any  branch  of  learning;  much  less  of  one  which 
is  so  powerful  a weapon  in  the  hands  of  a skilful  critic,  and  which 
has  contributed,  in  so  many  cases,  to  restore  the  text  of  the 
Greek  poets.  ‘ Certe  qui  syllabarum  omnium  quantitatem  et 
' omnigenorum  versuum  mensuram  in  numerato  habet,  ei 
erunt  multa  et  facilia,  quae  aliis  hac  scientia  destitutis  prorsus 
‘ sunt  All  we  contend  for  is,  that  a proper  degree 

of  importance  should  be  assigned  to  it,  and  no  more  ; that  stu- 


* R.  Bentleii  Epist.  ad  T.  Hemsterhusium,  p.  90. 
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dents  should  be  taught  to  understand 

fore  they  set  about  scanning  him ; and  that  they  shouW  at  a 
times  nay  more  attention  to  sense  than  to  sounds  to  meaning  tha 
to  metre  ; and  not  be  of  the  number  of  those, 

< Who  haunt  Parnassus  but  to  please  their  ear, 

Not  mend  their  minds.’ 

Though  we  have  taken  up  the  cudgels,  therefore,  m behalf  ol 

wTr  ^rae^nT,  " 

Tend  wtS''rai^pTorody,C^^^^^^^ 

rXut  ‘trc?nrr"a  ^Sion  ^nch 

present!  us  with  more  information  “^be/to  have 

Ir^xcTpt&trprn^^^^^^ 

rSsltLfn^with!^^^ 

fmderrtood  US  to  have  said  to  th?  disparagement  ol  such  subjects 
“ wild  have  then,  enter  upon  the  stud,;  1*™  as  soon  as 
thpv  are  nropcrly  qualified  to  do  so;  and,  in  that  case,  th  y 
ha«  ™TefterUnual  than  that  of  Ilephiestion,  as  edited  by 

“'^H?nhidion  who  was  one  of  the  grammarians  of  the  Alex- 
anS  schoo’l  of  uncertain  antiquity,  composed  various  trea- 
on  meSl  subjects,  two  only  »f  which  (or 

;rdm°gVther,Jndentit.c2f»^^^^^^^ 

and  pJSe  treatise;  and  should  be’^ ter'ISed  M,Ve». 

“ome  mreTfoi^^^^^  editions  of  Heph.sto,  vlz^  those  ^b- 
,is“d  stice^sively  by  the  heirs  ^ J^^ediSHf 

copies  are  become  exceeding y . c au„  ^g^t  would  have 
him  whatsoever,  even  a mere  reprint  of  the  ext 

been  very  acceptab  e to  the  text  in  a 

done  a great  deal  more  he  h i account  of  the  various 

very  beautiful  form,  with  an  accurate  ^ ^ 

Sings,  and  the  critical  notes  our, J^pioL  and 
page  ; and  at  the  end  he  gw'en  h s o'™  m^  ofLpendix, 
Valuable  commentarv;  and  has  f'fJ'J”  "o  > 
the  ChvestomcLthici  of  Pioclus,  with 
nesius,  Sylburgius,  and  Heyne. 


Ga\s{oi'6^s  llejphastion. 

We  shall  endeavour  to  give  a short  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  each  department  of  the  work  is  executed ; and  in  doinff 
this,  we  shall  venture  to  offer  but  one  or  two  hints  to  the  learned 
editor,  and  none  on  any  point  of  importance  : for  his  extreme  ac- 
curacy has  left  us  little  to  do,  in  our  province  of  critics  but  to 
pye  as  good  a description  as  we  can  of  what  he  has  donk  The 
helps  which  Mr.  Gaisford  has  had,  besides  the  three  preceding 
editions,  and  remarks  already  published,  will  be  best  described  in 
his  own  words,  which  we  subjoin  in  a note.*  Of  Mr.  Hotchkis 


* B.  Libri  MSS.  tres  Bibliotheca  Bodleiance.  Barocc.  72.  115, 
165.  MS.num.7A:.  Bjiitomen  tantum  continet. 

C.  Codex  Collegii  Caio-Gonvilensis  afiud  Cantabrigienses.  cuius 

usum  mihi  concessit  vir  humanissimus  Martinus  Davy,  M.  D.  collecrii 
istius  magister.  ' * 

H.  Codex  Harleianus,in  Muaeo  Britannico  servatus. 

JV.  Codex  JVorfolciensis,  Bibliothecce  Reg.  Soc.  Londini.  Honan 
duorum  codiciun  collationem  mihi  suppeditavit  ingc7uiarum  artium  duum 
afiud  710S  eratjautor  optimus,  Cyrillus  Jackson,  S.  T.  P.  mtra  fiaucos 
menses  JEdis  Christi  Decanus. 

M.  Codex  Publics  Bibliotheca  apud  Cantabrigienses,  olim  vh‘i  ad- 
modum  Reverendi,  Joannis  Mori,  Episc.  Eliensis.  Hujus  librilecliones 
ad  Jidem.  collationis  Bentleiana  citantur. 

D.  Editio  Turnebiana  cum  MS.  collata,  quam  in  Vanno  Critica 
laudat  D’Orvillius.  Hujus  usum  mihi  obtulit  vir  doctissimus  Carolus 
Burneius  LL.D.  Grenovicensis. 

Bentl.  Hotula  quadam  ad  marginem  exemplaris  Tumebiani  ad- 
scriptx  manu  Ricardi  Bentleii,  in  Bibliotheca  Coll.  SS.  Trin.  Cant,  ad- 
servata.  Harum  descriptionem  Industrie  debeo  P.P.  Dobrei  d XT 
ejusdem  Collegii  Soc. 

L.  Hotchkis.  Hephestionis  Enchiridion  ex  MSS.  emendatum  et 
cominentario  illustratum,  nondum  tamen  typis  exscriptum,  studio  Leo- 
nardi  Hotchkis  ji.  M.  Collegii  S.  Joamiis  Bapt.  apud  Cantab,  olim  So- 
cii,  necnon  Schole  Regie  Salojiensis  haud  ita  firidem  inagistri.  Vir 
eruditus  cujus  Industrie  hoc  emendatum  Hephestionis  exemplar  debemus 
MSS.  omnes  Anglicanos  adhibuerat,  totumque  opus,  speciminibus  ver- 
suum  ex  Poetarum  vetcrum  reliquiis  undecunque  allatis,  illustrarat. 
Quantum  ex  illius  laboribus  prqfecerim,  omnium  optime  potest  statuere 
amicissimus  Burneius,  qui,  pro  sua  in  literas  Grecas  voluntale,his  co- 
piis  nostrum  editionem  auger e et  locupletari  dignatus  est.  lUud  interim 
lectorem  monitum  velim,  me  Hotchkisii  nomen,  quoliescunque  verba  ip. 
sius  integra  proferenda,  aut  emendationes  in  veterem  aliquem  auctorem 
propositememorande  erant,Jideliter  adscripsisse  : multa  tamen  alia  il- 
line  mutuo  sumpsisse,  que  singillatim  recetisere  mihi  non  ubique  licuit. 
Laudem  itaque  laborum  ad  Grainmaticum  nostrum  explicandum  feliciter 
susceptorum per  me  integrum  habeat  secum  servetque  sepulcro. 
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whose  labours  on  Hephaestion  he  professes  to  have  consulted  with 
advantage,  we  know  nothing  but  what  Mr.  Gaistord  tells  us  in 
the  note  : it  seems  that  he  was  a fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  afterwards  master  of  Shrewsbury  school.  That  he 
was  unquestionably  a man  of  learning,  is  proved  by  his  remarks 
on  Hephaestion,  published  in  the  work  before  us;  which  displaj- 
extensive  reading,  great  judgment,  and  considerable  critical  acu- 
men. They  occur,  however,  less  frequently  tlmn  we  had  been  led 
to  expect  from  the  words  of  Mr.  Gaisford.  The  notes  at  the  foot 
of  each  page,  besides  those  of  Mr.  Hotchkis,  are  principally  se- 
lected from  the  remarks  of  U’Arnaud,  D’Orville  and  de  Pauvv, 
with  the  addition  of  the  editor’s  own.  We  now  proceed  to  the 

consideration  of  the  text.  ^ ^ ' a i 

P 3 13.  Aleman,  Kal  xuvo?  h a-xXorif  Ti/xEvo;  otviij.  ApOl- 

lon  Dysc.  inserts  for  D’Orville  conjectures 

Pauw  Mr.  Gaisford  disapproves  ot  both  these  emen- 

dations, very  justly,  and  supposes  it  to  be  a tetrameter  Iambic 
acatalectic  We  have  little  doubt  but  that  the  true  reading^  is 
x^^^E^*v,  carpets.  .Eschyl.  Agam.  925.  ’Ev  Je  G^rov 

KA.VAEIl  BajvEJv,  l/xol  jx'e*  oiJapS?  anv  (fo^ov.  Eupol^  ap.^  EtymO  . 
AI  P 486  77.  B<MTT£i»  T(i  KAAAH  T«  WEjio-E^^va  t^Gew.  r or  xErwf  Should 
beiWdxW  D’Orville  is  certainly  wrong  in  reading 
for  the  passage  is  not  given  as  an  instance  of  the  pleonasm  of  a 
syllable  at  the  beginning  of  a word,  but  ot  a paragogic  lettei  at 
the  end.  In  the  notes,  p.  10,  is  gwen  an  emgram  of  Nossis  the 
Locrian  poetess,  as  corrected  by  Professor  Person,  after  the  un_ 
successful  attempts  of  Bentley  ; and  a beau  iful  o^ 

the  curious  felicity  of  emendation  which  distinguished  that  gieat 
scholar.  We  cannot  refrain  from  transcribing  the  note,  which 
contains  this  admirable  correction,  and  will  serve  as  a specimen 
of  Mr.  Gaisford’s  style. 

«De  Rhlnthone,  »We  febularum 

scmione  tractabanuir,  consulas  Fabnciura  m nolina  Tragicorum  dc 
perlorum  B,  G.  II.  aia.  et  auctorea  ib. 

thonem  Epigramma  Nossidis  satis  venustum  in  Antholog.  H.  btep 


Tyrwhitt.  KotuU  quedam  manu  Thorns  Tyrwhitti  ad  marginew. 
exemfilaris  ed.  Fauna,  penes  cl.  Burneium  adscripts.  Murfq 

HR  yid  Proclum  emendandum  adhibiti  sunt  duo  ' " 

n.  ,-nn  ^ ifi  C xiii.  FrtoTem  fiaud 

Britannico  servati,  Harl.  5592. /i.  621.  Reg.  lo.  • 

dubie  usurparat  Sylburgius.  „ * i 'Rpntlpv.  who  had 

The  MSS.  marked  C.  M.  had  been  collated 

noted  their  variations  in  the  copy  of  College,  Cara- 

mentioned  as  being  preserved  m the  library  of  Trinity  College,  earn 

bridge. 
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p.  208.  Analect.  Brunck.  T.  1.  p.  196.  Kcsl  wirv^ov  ysXiicraf  'Kr«j«/xEjj3eo, 
xst,]  ^IXov  Ei-sruv  P>)/x’  ita  IfAoi"  Plvflwv  Ei^a’  o 2d^«!<oVjoJj  Mot«rawv  oX/yfl  rif  a,ri^0Hi’ 

a\\»  <p\'jctx.uv  ’Ex.  r^KytKuiv  ’ihov  xjcro-ov  Sic  enim  locum  exhibet 

MS.  Vaticanus.  Edd.  ante  Brunckianam,  v.  3.  male  sistunt  h«xJj«uv, 
quae  lectio  viros  longe  doctissimos,  in  quibus  Toupium,  qui  de  hoc 
scriptore  prjeclare  meritus  est  Emend.  II.  p.  136.  mirum  in  modum 
exercuit.  Sed  quum  Nossidis  incident  mentio,  a me  impetrare  nequeo, 
quin  aliud  ejusdem  Poetrige  Epigramma  in  collectione  Brunckiana 
proxime  antecedens,  et  a magno  Bentleio  in  Dissert.  Phalarid.  p.  355. 
minus  feliciter  tentatum,  ex  Cod.  Vaticani  vestigiis  a viro  eruditissimo 
R.  Porsono  duobus  in  locis  restitutum  cum  Lectoribus  meis  communi- 


cem,  £?  tu  ys  ttXe?;  wotI  xaXX»;^fo»  M»TuXavav>  T»v  Xajlrwv  av0oj 

Eve^-o/xEvoj.  ElTTErv)  Mf  Moucn»I{rE  <I>IAA©HNj  A TE  Aox^lj  y«  TIjctevj  ISAIS 
on  y-oi  Tov  vo(Ji.x  Noo-atj} 


The  second  verse  of  the  fragment  of  Epicharmus,  p.  15,  sounds 
to  our  ears  very  harsh:  we  would  read,  Ei't/juvo;  TE— K«»  fxoixrixay 
’^)(pitTx  -cTxcrxy  ’A  ?)*XoXu^o5  'Hx^-  P.  22,  1.  quoted  by  Demetr.  de 
Eloc.  § 1B9,  without  the  conjunction  xal.  P.  30.  Anacreon,  e* 
fxoi.  X.  r.  X.  ap,  Etymol.  M.  p.  26,  56.  P.  34.  Archilochus,  y«(uo» 
fily  ovx  Mr.  Gaisford  gives  i^xKrifxnv  from  four  MSS.  ; but 

we  should  prefer  the  more  ancient  form  lW(ra/t»iv,  used  by  Ho- 
mer : Aleman  ap.  Schol.  Villoison  ad  II.  A.  222.  t’  IW- 

o-aro.  P.  35.  1.  1.  The  true  reading  seems  very  doubtful ; but 
thus  much  at  least  is  certain,  that  /*»?'  TTgar/jua  cannot  signify  ne  prcc- 
jiidica,  nor  ante  7ie  damnate,  as  Mr.  Hotchkis  understood  it,  but 
nt  prcBfer.  We  think  m»t§ot»Vw — rS  axorL  to  be  probable.  In 
p.  41,  is  an  excellent  note  of  Mr.  Hotchkis,  who  restores  17tto^6- 
yvip  to  a fragment  of  Sappho,  as  it  is  also  corrected  by  a learned 
critic,  f Monthly  Rev.  vol.  xxviii.  p.  430.) 

In  p.  45.  the  text  is  twice  restored  by  the  sagacity  of  Person. 
P.  53.  ult.  in  the  choriambic  pentameter  of  Philicus,  read  xcmvo- 
y^x^ov  en/vS/o-Ewj.  for  xxivoy^x^pm,  the  reading  of  Turnebus,  and 
yoy^x^oZ;,  that  of  Mr.  Gaisford,  are  equally  solecisms;  We  are 
not  aware  of  any  compound  of  y§d<pco  which  terminates  in 
P.  56.  1.  4.  read  ‘m^oera-xire.  P.  61.  not.  0.  To  the  names  enu- 
merated in  this  note,  add  Grotius  in  Stob.  Floril,  tit,  iv.  p.  29. 
P.  64.  ult.  Sappho,  •mtii  ’^xvvx  (Tt^iv  rvxo~o‘Xy  W’hich 

Air.  Gaisford  interprets  thus — fastidiosce  magis,  ne^ue  adhuc  tui, 
o amabilis,  compos  facta  sum.  But  we  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
MS.  C.  has  preserved  the  true  reading,  Tuxor<r«v,  if  we  but  change 
the  accent,  and  read  in  two  words  rixo^?  dv — infastidiosam  magis 
feipsa,utinam  nunquani,  o amabilis,  incidas.  P.  65,10.  We  would 
read,  AeS'dxe  juev  x o-bXxvx,  xxl  wMixS'e;  jdaxi  Jn  Nuxtoj"  x.  t.  X.  P.  72, 
10.  W e are  at  a loss  to  account,for  Air.  Gaisford’s  placing  J at 
the  beginning  of  this  verse,  and  not  at  the  end  of  that  which 
precedes  it.  P.  81, 18.  Read  xl,  without  the  accent.  Air.  Gais- 
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ford  supposes,  with  great  appearance  of  probability,  that  the  three 
first  chapters  of  the  treatise  moinij.ol'rm  are  interpolated  by  a 
foreign  hand.  P.  129.  We  know  not  whether  Mr.  Gaisford  in- 
tentionally omitted  to  remark,  that  a fourth  verse  of  the 
woy  of  Sappho  is  preserved  by  Demetrius  de  Elocut,  § 148. 
fji.iyd\ov  woXxS  At  p.  137.  is  given  Longinus’s  preface  to  the 

Enchiridion,  which  is  followed  by  the  Scholia,  and  an  extract 
from  the  treatise  of  Aristides  Quintilianus  on  Music.  In  the  5th 
section  of  the  fragment  of  Longinus,  p.  139. 1.  4.  for  yaj  is  con- 
firmed by  the  Baroccian  MS.  No.  72,  from  which  a part  of  this 
section  is  quoted  by  Burgess  in  his  Appendix  to  Dawes,  p.  442, 
with  some  remarkable  variations. 

Of  Mr.  Gaisford’s  notes,  which  occupy  163  of  the  following 
pages,  we  can  scarcely  speak  too  highly.  They  form  not  only  a 
commentary  of  his  own  on  Hephaestion,  but  a complete  collection 
of  what  other  authors  have  said  on  the  subjects  which  he  discus- 
ses, together  with  great  store  of  examples  illustrative  of  the  va- 
rious metrical  rules  and  canons  which  they  have  laid  down,  se- 
lected from  the  remains  of  the  tragic,  comic,  and  lyric  poets.  AVe 
transcribe  what  Mr.  Gaisford  himself  says  of  this  division  of  the 
work. 

‘ In  uberioribus,  quae  ad  calcem  apponuntur,  annotationibus,  duo 
praecipue  spectavi : primuin,  ut  Grammaticoruin  Latinorum,  ex 

Graecis  fontibus,  ut  probabile  est,  sua  omnia  haurientium,  auctoritate 
Hephaestionis  nostri  praecepta  confirmarentur,  et  locorum  similium 
inter  se  facta  collatione  dilucidiora  evaderent.’  Praef.  p.  i. 

‘ Secundo,  operae  pretium  facturus  mihi  videbar,  si  ex  Poetis  an- 
tiquis  metrorum,  quae  maxime  frequentata  essent,  spccimina  nonnulla 
excerperem.  Itaque  Tragicorum,  Comicorum  et  Lyriconim  loca 
nonnunquam  integra  in  notas  transtuli,  nonnunquam,  versuum  tan- 
tummodo  numeris  designatis,  ad  auctores  ipsos  ablegarc  malui.  Pin- 
darum  et  jEschylum  caeteris  eapropter  parcius  laudavi,  quod  viro- 
rum  in  omtii  literarum  genere,  turn  praecipue  in  re  uietrica,  peritissi- 
morum  Hermanni  Burneiique  opera  maximo  cum  fructu  tironibus 
adiri  posse  censebam.’  Px’aef.  p.  ii. 

Mr.  Gaisford’s  notes  are  in  themselves  highly  valuable  ; and  it 
will  be  no  disparagement  to  them  to  say,  that  their  value  is  in- 
creased by  the  remarks  and  emendations  of  Porson,  which  his 
acquaintance  with  that  admirable  scholar  enabled  him  to  collect, 
and  many  of  which  he  has  published  in  the  volume  before  us. 
And  we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  a wish,  that  those  friends 
of  the  late  Professor,  who  are  in  possession  of  similar  relics, 
would  communicate  them  to  the  world  through  some  medium  or 
other : they  could  not  make  a more  valuable  contribution  to  the 
riches  of  the  literary  commonwealth. 

Putschius’s  edition  of  the  Latin  Grammarians  is  become  ex- 
tremely rare,  and  quite  inaccessible  to  scholars  who  live  in  the 
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country,  and  who  cannot  afford  to  purchase  such  books  at  the 
enormous  prices  which  the  booksellers  have  been  taught  to  set 
upon  them, 

Mr.  Gaisford  has  therefore  rendered  us  a most  valuable  service, 
by  enriching  his  notes  with  copious  extracts  from  their  various 
treatises.  In  fact,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  that  he  has  done 
nearly,  if  not  quite  as  much  good,  as  if  he  had  published  a new 
edition  of  them ; for,  by  a judicious  selection,  he  has  spared  young 
students  the  trouble  of  wading  through  about  3000  pages  of  mat-' 
ter,  for  the  most  part  very  stupid,  in  the  hope  here  and  there  of 
meeting  with  something  to  reward  their  pains  ; some  interesting 
piece  of  information, 

‘ which  shines 

’Mid  the  dry  desert  of  a thousand  lines.’ 

From  this  general  imputation  of  uninviting  dulness,  we  except, 
of  course,  the  most  elegant  of  grammarians,  Terentianus  Mau- 
rus.  A new  edition  of  his  poetical  treatise  is,  indeed,  very  much 
wanted ; and  if  Mr.  Gaisford  has  any  leisure,  he  would  confer  a 
favour  on  the  literary  world,  by  undertaking  what  would  perhaps 
be  less  trouble  to  him  than  to  any  other  person.  But  we  proceed 
to  give  some  account  of  what  is  contained  in  the  notes. 

Ch.  I.  is,  De  Quantitate  Syllabarum  ; in  which,  amongst  other 
points,  is  considered  the  much  disputed  rule  of  Terentianus,  re- 
specting the  inceptive  power  of  S with  another  consonant,  en- 
forced by  Dawes,  and  insisted  upon  too  universally  by  a learned 
critic,  (Monthly  Rev.  Vol.  xxv.  Art.  Butler’s  M.  Musurus)  ; and 
a long  extract  is  given  from  a diatribe  of  Justus  Zinzei  lingius,  in 
which  the  question  is  discussed  in  a very  full  and  satisfactory 
manner ; and  most  of  the  passages  which  militate  against  this 
law  are  corrected,  and  others  by  ]\Ir.  Gaisford,*  who  afterwards 
considers  the  instances  of  common  diphthongs  before  vowels, 
and  vowels  before  two  consonants.  To  the  instances  which  he 
adduces,  may  be  added  Cratinus  in  in  Stephani  Byzant. 

Fragm  ap.  Montfaucon.  Bibl.  Coislin.  p.  285.  kvA  $u\a- 

Koww  t<t6^  ytfatix  TriotTEowwj : for  SO  we  would  read,  instead  of  rirQn 
yi^oivu.  Ch.  II.  de  Synizesi.  Mr.  Gaisford  mentions  a very  proba- 


* Some  exceptions  to  the  rule,  which  we  have  not  yet  seen  correct- 
ed, are,  the  six  passages  of  Propertius  referred  to  by  Mr.  Gaisford. 
Ovid.Pont.il.  iv.  6.  Ante  meos  oculoa  tua  stat^  tua  aemfier  imago  eat ; 
where  probably  should  be  read  tu  ataa.  Amor.  II.  vi.  23.  Tu  fioteras 
viridea  pennia  hebetare  amaragdoa.  Metam.  II.  24.  In  aolio  Pheebua 
claria  lucente  amaragdia  ; where  perhaps  a bolder  critic  than  ourselves 
would  read  TKcra^-dos  and  See  Menander  in  Athen.  III.  p. 

94.  Asclepiades  Anal.  I.  p.  212.  But,  in  the  latter  passage  of  Ovid, 
for  a?naragdia,  we  would  read  pyropia^ 
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ble  correction  of  Mr.  Elmsley,  in  Sophcd  (Xd.  T 6 ia 

'toh^  KaKo7>.  Vulg.  Ji/oiy  a.,  x.  Cll.  ^ • . . 

Terentianus  and  other  grammarians,  Finaltm  syllabam  m omni- 
lus  metris  indijerenter  accipi,  is  confirmed;  systems  ot  di^ 
ters  being  considered  as  single  verses.  Ch.  V.  c/e  7(/ih6cco.  Ihe 
observations  of  Dawes,  on  the  ictoal  or  accentual  ru  es  ot  iambic 
verses,  are  given  at  length  ; and  his  prohibition  ot  m bo- 

chaics  and  iambics.  Mr.  Gaistbrd  corrects  a Iragmeiit 
der,  in  which  an  hiatus  occurs,  ©^AKiti- 

Jil:  vulg.  lAMATA.  But  we  prefer  KC)Tci.iiMATA  vvh.ch  read- 
ing  is  preserved  by  Villoison’s  Scholiast  on  the  Iliad,  O.  o93  , 
and  is  ^confirmed  by  the  following  fragment  ot  ^schylus,  in  the 
Scholiast  of  Sophocles  on  the  Electra,  v - . ‘ 

EPEISmata,  which  is  undoubtedly  the tiueii^  • g.  . 

above  mentioned  Scholiast  on  11.  J"*n7  v senar.ius 

and  adds,  Oi3 '•  wdth  winch  ^ ^ 

Mr.  Butler  will  probably  enrich  his  collection  ot  the  ^schylean 

*^™We're|ret  that  Mr.  Gaiaford  has  said  so  little  on  the  ^object  of 
ca.7„ra  ®Dr.  Bentley,  in  his  Schcdi.smu  dc 

remarks,  ‘ Ilia  fere  ciesura  Homanis  (dacui 

pedi?  syllaba  fit.’  And  this  rasnra  is  the 

therefore  most  prevalent  in  trimeter  iambics.  In  the  Greek  ii  a 
number 

to  that  of  the  hepthcmimeral  in  the  ratio  f ^ ^ 

Euripides,  perhaps,  the  ratio  is  ^ of 

We  believe  it  is  not  generally  known,  that  the  ^ 

theologians,  and  the  most  theologieal  of  elassical  scholars,  Ei-^as- 
m"&ade  the  same  remark^s  Bentley,  tts 

tin  poets,  in  his  eommentary  on  the  Hymn  ot  Va  ' q-  ’ 

naGli  lesu’  addressed  to  Margaret  Roper,  daughter  ot  Sii  Tho- 

.naiaii  lesu,  tiukuk,  ^ o nnim  in  irenere  om- 


The  nassao-e  of  Manus  \ letoniius,  in  me  ..  - a-,  — r r, 

J?™|-d  fe-  each  dipodia,  should  be  .compared  vv.U,  an  « 

from  a MS  of  Trvphon,  published  in  the  appendix  to  Ga^  e., 

p.  Ml.  Mr.  Gaisfm-d  remarks,  that  the 

stained  as  much  as  possible  Irom  trisyllabic  le  , j, 

ment  of  Archilochus,  tvhere  a *!  „f 

trimeter  iambic.  A tidbrach  occurs  in  ■>  f«|™cnt  o^‘be  -ame 

poet  in  Plutarch  de  Tranqiidl.  Amin.  !>■  cj  5 . Brnock 

Rusinus  de  Merr.  Com  ic.  ; P Leonardos  Emenff  xt.  ^ ^ 

Anal  I P 45.  ©i«.  '«*  ^ - 

Anal.  A.  p-  • I„  V’V^rtmpn  V 22.  eJwxkv  nM  wovnfov, 

in  the  verses  of  Simonides  on  \\  omen,  v _ 5 n another 

where  Bothe  reads  wnjov ; and  an  anaptes  **n  > 

VOL.  XVil.  NO.  34. 
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fragment ; which  however  is,  perhaps,  not  an  iambic  verse,  S 
etv  Gavaroj  l<pwi  xit  rov  P.  243.  Mr.  Gaisford  rcmai’ks, 

‘ Veteres  Lyrici  et  Comoediae  auctores  hanc  speciem  (iambos  di- 
metros) perpetuo  ductu  videntur  cecinisse.’  An  instance,  how- 
ever,  of  a cataiectic  interposed,  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the 
verses  of  Archilochus,  extant  in  Ammonius,  v.  A»w;,  and  the  au- 
thors there  cited  by  Valckenaer. 

te  k«£Toj 

^vrWinv  E0EKTO.  (or 
The  editions  have  it 

P.  264,  30.  The  article  o,  we  are  of  opinion,  should  be  omit- 
ted, as  Hipponax  makes  the  penultima  of  long. 

P.  255.  In  the  third  verse  of  Phoenix  the  Colophonian,  Ruhn- 
ken  conjectured,  v a^ov,  ^aia-rov : not  very  happily,  we  think. 

C.  Vill  Mr.  Gaisford  dilates  imon  the  subject  of  dimeter  ana- 
paestics,  which  he  laments  that  Professor  Person  should  have 
touched  upon  so  slightly.  His  principal  rules  are  these.  Legiti- 
mate systems,  besides  anapaests,  admit  indifferently  dactyls  and 
spondees  ; very  rarely  a proceleusmatic ; and  veiy  rarely  a dactyl 
before  an  anapaest.  The  hiatus  of  long  vowels  and  diphthongs 
is  admissible,  provided  sueh  vowels  and  diphthongs  are  made 
short;  and  the  verses  are  most  harmonious,  when  each  metre,  or 
dipodia,  terminates  with  the  termination  of  a word.  Of  the  ne- 
glect of  which  arrangement,  however,  several  instances  are  given. 
The  versus  paraemiacus  is  most  pleasing  to  the  ear,  when  it  eor- 
responds  with  the  second  part  of  an  heroic  hexameter,  (a  bucolic 
hexameter  will  be  equally  harmonious)  ; but  a dactyl  sometimes 
occurs  in  the  first  foot ; and,  but  more  rarely,  a spondee  before 
the  last  syllable ; and  still  more  uncommon  is  a dactyl  immediate- 
ly preceding  the  catalectic  anapaest.  We  confess  ourselves  some- 
what sceptical  as  to  the  introduction  of  proceleusmatic  feet  into 
anapaestic  verses,  notwithstanding  the  few  instances  which  Mr. 
Gaisford  has  collected  in  p.  276.  not.  and  Dr.  Burney  Tentamen, 
p.  46. 

With  respect  to  the  Aristophanaic  tetrameter,  we  believe  that 
not  only  Cratinus  and  Eupolis  used  this  species  of  verse  before 
Aristophanes,  but  also  Epichai’mus.  A fragment  of  this  poet  in 
Athenaeus  ITI.  p.  86.  C,  which  Casaubon  reads,  yMlriXXivKvrsKu- 
»a§jT«»  6ao-a»  ^7)' >t«l  AswaT  co-o-a,  Poi’son,  we  believ^e,  Corrected  thus; 
(we  speak  from  memory)  xai  W Xew«j  oo-o-a, 

which  constitutes  a legitimate  tetrameter  anapaestic  catalectic.  In 
the  passages  of  Victorious  given  at  p.  277,  for  JEschylus  et  Cra- 
tinus, Mr.  Gaisford  reads,  with  gi’eat  truth,  Eupolis  et  Crativus. 
In  the  last  verse  quoted  from  the  Bacchae  of  Euripides,  at  p.  292. 
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we  conjecture,  i ’v  Ixaraj  xActJoiu* : and  in  the  verse  of  Sappho, 
p.  296.  for  Sappho  ap.  Etymol.  M.  p.  250,  10. 

Aauo»?  dvxXoii  h ff7v9siuv.  Perhaps  fcth  is  ail  interpolation ; 

and  the  verse  might  be  thus  constituted,  Nw  iTa^ai;  T«T<ru  Ifj-uT; 
rs^Tvic  a,il(7ui.  In  tlic  same  page,  some  elegant  clioriambics  of 
Eupoiis  are  given,  as  corrected  by  Porson.  In  p.  298,  the 
learned  editor’s  correction  of  Marius  Plotius,  Philicium  for  Phi- 
licum,  is  preoccupied  by  F.  G.  Vossius  de  Poetis  Graec.  p.  65; 
who  also  corrects  Atilius  Fortunatianus  in  the  same  manner  as 
Salmasius  does  ; and  refers,  moreover,  to  the  passage  of  Suidas, 
quoted  by  Mr.  Gaisford  in  support  of  his  very  probable  correction 
of  Tcrentianus  Maurus.  To  the  instances  given  in  Ch.  x.  p.  310. 
of  the  antispastic  verse  of  sixteen  syllables,  so  much  used  by 
Sappho,  may  be  added  a fragment  of  that  poetess  in  Stobacus, 
Serm.  LXIX.  Grot.  LXXI.  p.  301.  ’AK\‘  Imv  a^vv<70 

yiuiTi^ot'  Ov  y«»f  iXiiTOfx  lyd  ^vyotxiTti  tZiTOt,  (in  which  twO  tllhlgS 

are  to  be  noted,  1st,  that  the  penultima  ofafvao-o  seems  to  be  made 
long;  jierhaps  we  should  read  a^vi^s-o-o,  as  the  .5i^olics  often  doubled 
consonants ; and,  2d,  that  ^vyoiKcTy,  or  rather  <rvyatK‘Ty,  violates  the 
metre):  and  another  fragment  in  Hermog.  ’iJ',  II.  p.  326. 

"Ayt  ^ra  x^Xvyrif  Xeys,  (^wyaccra  yiyso.  vulg.  dyi  Sid  (/-oi  Xsys,  (fayajo-cos  Sb 

ytyio.  MS.  Caio-Gonvil.  omits  /«>»,  and  hasaysWx-^-:  but 
is  a corruption  of  which  was  the  j$)olic  form  for  see 

Etymol.  M.  p.  808,  21.  <?>ay^o-a,  as  (fayayra  in  Piiidar  : see  Elmsley 

ad  Acharn.  913.  The  same  MS.  has  pax/yay  and  aiSuo-a-o/Ltavav  in  p. 
323,  as  Scaliger  had  corrected.  But  the  remark  oflVlr.  Gaisford, 
in  p.  64,  is  very  just,  and  should  perhaps  repress  our  attempts  to 
correct  such  detached  fragments  as  these.  ‘ Quam  periculosum 
sit  laceris  deperditorum  auctorum  fragments  conjectandimedelam 
adhibere  nemo  fere  nescit ; et  Poetarum  praesertira  jEolicorum, 
quorum  ne  unus  quidem  integer  ad  nostram  usque  aetatem  perdu- 
ravit.  Quocirca  si  quid  in  hisce  edendis  aut  corrigendis  pecca- 
verim,  vcniani,  uti  spero,  baud  denegavit  aequus  et  eruditior  lector.’ 
The  hope  expressed  in  the  concluding  sentence,  will  certainly  not 
be  disappointed.  For  our  own  parts,  we  beg  Mr.  Gaisford  to 
believe,  that  any  thing  whieh  we  may  have  suggested  in  the  way 
of  correction,  is  not  meant  to  be  asserted  with  any  degree  of  con- 
fidence, but  only  as  submitted  to  the  further  consideration  of  so 
able  a scholar. 

In  this  chapter  are  discussed  the  metres  which  are  vulgarly  call- 
ed x.a.T  \yox<iyy  Sapphic  and  Alcaic;  and,  amongst  several  instan- 
ces of  the  latter,  is  given  the  fragment  of  Alcaeus,  preserved  by 
Heraclides  Ponticus,  of  which  we  gave  some  account  in  this  Jour- 
nal, Yol.  XV.  p.  157.  We  observe  that  Mr.  Gaisford  does  not 
agree  with  the  learned  Critic  there  mentioned,  who  says,  that  the 
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fifth  syllable  of  the  dimeter  iambic,  which  constitutes  the  third 
verse  ol  the  Alcaic  stanza,  is  always  made  short  by  Alczeus  • and 
accordingly  corrects  the  Fragments  which  militate  against  his  ca- 
writes,  in  the  first  mentioned  Frao^ment 
rormr  A’  dv  l^'sacrov,  and  rightly,  as  we  think:  for^’so  ab 
so  It  is  quoted  by  Apollonius  Dyscolus,  Reizii  Exc.  p.  428  • and 
considering  that  we  have  only  eight  of  these  Fragnients  eitant, 
and  that  two  of  them  have  this  syllable  long,  no  canon  can  be 
cei  tain  which  is  established  on  the  remaining;  six  In  the  fifth  in 
stance  adduced  by  Mr.  Gaisford,  v.  2. 

lead,  a.a-a.fj.svQi,  which  is  the  iEolic  form  ; and  so  it  is  in  the  Athe- 
naeus ; nor  was  there  any  good  reason  w hy  Bentley  should  change 
It  to  a/T'jjjj.ivoi.  ihts  remark  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Elmsley  in  his 
Aiictarium  Annotationum  ad  Acharnenses,  p.  128.  and  before 
him  by  Koen  on  Gregor,  p.  86.  In  the  Fragm.  p.  337  1 1 we 
wocild  read  xav  oi^l  p.  354  penult,  we  suppose 

that  is  an  error  of  the  press  for 

In  the  notes  on  Proclus,  p.  409,  Mr.  Gaisford  has  inserted  a 
very  curious  exti'act  from  a Baroccian  MS.of  Diomedes  theGram- 
manan,  aoout  Comedy,  which  is  referred  to  by  Bentley,  Dissert 
on  Phalaris,  p.  202.  To  the  authors  mentioned  in  the  notes’ 
j;\  436  as  relating  the  effects  which  the  war-song  of 

Timotheus  pioduced  on  Alexander,  may  be  added  Suidas,  v.  v 

Hirnerius  ap.  Photii  Biblioth 
Cod.  1230.  wi.ose  description  it  is  worth  our  readers  while  to 
compare  with  Dryden’s  celebrated  ode 

The  volume^ closes  with  four  indexes.  I.  Scriptorum  ah  He. 
phcestione  et  Schobastis  laudabiliurn.  II.  Vocabidoriim  quae  in 
locis  ah  Jiepjiceskone  laudatis  reperiuntur.  Ill  Rerum  et  Ver 

iT't  ^7;i  f (^hrestomathia  memorabilium. 

We  iv.pet  that  Mr.  Gaisford  has  not  given  us  an  index  of  what 
is  most  worthy  ofremark  in  his  notes;  for  his  book  seems  inten- 
ded to  be,  what  indeed  it  is  eminently  calculated  to  become  a 
complete  manual  of  metres;  and  a manual  is  what  we  very  fre- 
quently wish  to  refer  to,  but  not  to  read  through ; as  the  small- 
ness of  the  ju-int  renders  it  difficult  for  the  eye  to  run  over  the 
pages,  and  fix  at  once  upon  what  it  is  seeking. 

Our  readers  will  perceive,  that  whatever  we  have  pointed  out 
as  being,  in  our  opinion,  susceptible  of  any  improvement,  relates 
without  exception,  to  points  of  a very  trivial  and  unimportant 
nature.  We  can  perceive  nothing  in  the  present  edition  of  He- 
ph*stion  which  deserves  the  name  of  a blemish.  All  is  learned 
and  satisfactory  ; and,  as  far  as  we  are  competent  to  judge,cor- 
lect:  and,  what  perhaps  one  would  not  have  expected  in  a work 
on  this  subject,  it  is  very  amusing.  Its  value  is  greatly  augment- 
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ed  by  the  circumstance,  that  we  had,  before,  ««  book  of  the  kind 
to  refer  to,  except  the  very  impertect  treatise  of  Moi ell,  and 
elaborate  work  of  Hermann  ; which  last  really  is 
students  who  are  not  gifted  with  a considerable  shaie  of  a u 
ness  and  metaphysical  knowledge  ; and,  as  it  appears  to  us,  i 
much  less  lucid  and  perspicuous  than  the 

Gaisford.  In  addition  to  these  more  substantial  vac  must 

add  that  the  volume,  which  we  now  dismiss,  is,  we  t.nnk,  the 
most  beautiful  specimen  of  typography  which  has  hitherto  issued 
from  the  Clarendon  press. 


Art  VIII.  Hmts  on  Toleration,  in  Five  Essays,  ^c.  suggest- 
tdfor  !/ie  Conadcration  of  Lord  Viscount  &,dmouth  and 
ike  Dissenters.  By  l^hilagathavches.  Svo.  pp. 
don,  1810. 

TF  a proilent  man  sees  a cliiH  playing  vvith  a porcelain  cup  of 
1 ci-eal  value,  he  takes  the  vessel  out  of  his  hand,  pats  him  on 
the  hea  tells  him  h s mamma  will  be  sorry  ,t  it  is  broken  and 
lentiv  chLts  him  into  the  use  of  some  less  precious  substitute 
fvhv^vill  Lord  Sidmouth  meddle  with  the  To  eration  act  n hen 
there  are  so  munv  other  subjects  in  which  his  abilities  might  be  so 

emineX  oseful-wheu  enclosure  bills  are  drawn  up  with  such 

nri  iiniii;  iipp’r'ffence turnpike  roads  so  shamefully  neglecteo, 

!l™d  public  Conveyances  illegitimately  loaded  in  the  face  ol  day, 
and  in  defiance  of  the  wisest  legislative  provisions  ? \V  e confess 
our  trepidation  at  seeing  the  Toleration  act  in  the  hands  of  Lo  d 
Sidmouth  • and  should  be  very  glad  if  it  were  fairly  back  in  the 
ftatute  book,  and  the  sedulity  of  this  well-meaning  nobleman  di- 
vprted  into  another  channel. 

The  alarm  and  suspicion  of  the  Dissenters  upon  hese  measures 
is  wise  and  rational.  ^ They  are  right  to  consider  the  Toleration 
act  as  their  palladium  ; and  they  may  be  certain  that,  in  thu 
country  there  is  always  a strong  party  ready,  not  only  o 
prevent  the  further  extension  of  tolerant 

abrido-e  (if  they  dared)  their  present  operation  within  the 
narrowest  limits^  Whoever  makes  this  attempt,  will  be  sui^e 
m male  it  under  professions  of  the  most  ,;,X„s  of 

mildness  and  toleration,  and  with  the  ®^onge  principle< 

respect  for  King  W^illiam,  the  Revolution,  and  the  principles 
wh^ch  seated  the  House  of  Brunswick  on  the  throne  of  these 
realms  —and  then  will  follow  the  clauses  for  whipping  dissent- 
erfTmm-isoning  preachers,  and  subjecting  them  to  rigid  qmihfi- 

cations,^  &c.  &c.  &c.  The  infringement  pu  the  mihtia  acts 
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meie  pretence.  The  real  object  is,  to  diminish  the  number  of 
Dissenters  from  the  Church  of  England,  by  abridging  Zhbe^ 
ties  and  privileges  they  now  possefs.  This  is  theVoiect  wlS. 

r4taton  ''’Th'e™’  believe  it  to  be  the'^projectin 

£nters,  [s,  first,  by"  e^iZg' greLfr  ?™lirafioLt4?heir  Lfeh' 

:r^,^rktgTe™'&;r 

ministos^ranv'liKTi’  to  subject  dissenting 

1 • , ^ Kind  of  theological  examination  A tearhpi- 

examined  m doctrinal  opinions,  by  another  teacher  who  differs 
irom  him,  is  so  verv  absurd  a a a-  . 

lord  SJdmnnfia  c ‘iDsuid  a project,  that  we  entirely  acquit 
1^01  d bidmouth  of  any  intention  of  this  sort  We  rifhpr 

simie  his  Lordship  to  mean,  that  a man  who  professes  to  teS 
ins  fellow-creatures,  should  at  least  have  made  slme  pro  " s“to 
numan  leaining  ; — that  he  should  not  be  w'hollv  withoii4pdi„.« 
t,on;-that  he  should  be  able  at  least  to  read  an4l  wrhe  If  The 

Tel  “ r'“  “ 'tm  scarcely  Mdude  man^ 

teachei  s ol  religion  ; and  it  was  hardly  worth  while  for  the  verv 
insignificant  diminution  of  numbers  which  this  must  TcasioTto 

iLk^BTiThTTor^T  '’Tn  ”'*’■<=>>  ‘his  at. 

lacK  upon  the  toleration  act  has  occasioned. 

Hut,  vyithout  any  reference  to  the  magnitude  of  the  effects  is 

the  princijile  right?  or.  What  is  the  meaning  of  reliTourtolerT 

tion  ? That  a man  should  hold,  without  pain  or  pen!  tv  an, TT 

hgious  opinions, -and  choose  for  his  instruction,  In  th/CfnLs 

the  tacTeT  TfdTh‘e'd"  T”  i-=-ebeinrtakcn  S 

me  teacher,  and  the  doetrine,  injure  neither  the  policy  nor  thp 

morals  of  the  eountry.  We  maintain,  that  perfecfreligious  tole 
ration  applies  as  much  to  the  teacher,  as  the  thing  tJghf  and 
that  it  IS  quite  as  intolerant  to  make  a man  hear  Thomas ’who 
wants  to  hear  John,  as  it  would  be  to  make  a man  profe™  A^mi 
man,  who  wished  to  profess  Calvinistical  principles^  What  riffht 
has  any  government  to  dictate  to  any  man,  who  shall  guide  hi  jto 
heaven  any  more  than  it  has  to  persecute  the  .XSTneT^^^ 
w Inch  he  hopes  to  arrive  there  ? You  believp  ilitif 
jesses  doch-ines  utterly  incompatible  with  the  true  spirit  of^t^e 
Gospel  i-first  you  burnt  liimTor  tlns.-theTyoTwhlp  h“m  T 
ahen  you  fined. him, —then  you  put  him  in  nri^m  All  iK*  n-j 

hL^-donc~T'l  hundred  years  last  past,  you  have  let 

him  alone.  1 he  heresy  is  now  firmly  protected  by  law  -—and  von 

know  It  must  be  preached  .-What  fitters  it,  the'n!  who  prlachel 

hrouih  ^iTT'l  <“""™?"i<^ated,  the  organ  and  instrument 

rou„h  ivhicli  it  is  communicated,  cannot  be  of  much  conse 

.luence.  ft  is  true,  this  kind  of  persecution,  against  pcrsSnl,  has 
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not  been  quite  so  much  tried,  as  the  other  against  doctrines;  but 
the  folly  and  inexpediency  of  it,  rests  precisely  upon  tlie  same 

^ Would  it  not  be  a singular  thing,  if  the  friends  of  the  Church 
of  England  were  to  make  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  render 
their  enemies  eloquent  and  learned?— and  to  found  places  of  edu- 
cation for  Dissenters  ? But,  if  their  learning  would  not  be  a good, 
why  is  their  ignorance  an  evil  ? unless  it  be  necessardy  supposed, 
that  all  increase  of  learning  must  bring  men  over  to  the  Church 
of  England;  in  which  supposition,  the  Scottish  and  Catholic 
Universities,  and  the  College  at  Hackney,  would  hardly  acqui- 
esce Ignorance  surely  matures  and  quickens  the  progress  of 
absurdity.  Rational  and  learned  Dissenters  remain:— religious 
mobs  under  some  ignorant  fanatic  of  the  day,  become  foolish 
over  much  — dissolve,  and  retuni  to  the  Church.  The  Unitarian, 
who  reads  and  writes,  gets  some  sort  of  discipline,  and  returns  no 

*”mat  connexion  is  there  between  the  zeal  and  piety  required 
for  religious  instruction,  and  the  common  attainments  of  litera- 
ture? But  if  knowledge  and  education  are  required  for  religious 
instraction,  why  be  content  with  the  common  elements  of  learn- 
ing ? why  not  require  higher  attainments  in  dissenting  candidates 
for  orders ; and  examine  them  in  the  languages  in  which  the  books 
of  their  religion  are  conveyed  ? , , , 

A dissenting  minister,of  vulgar  aspect,  and  homely  appearance, 
declares  that  he  entered  into  that  holy  office  because  he  felt  a 
call  -—and  a clergyman  of  the  Establishment  smiles  at  him  tor 
the  declaration.  But  it  should  be  remembered,  that  no  minister 
of  the  Establishment  is  admitted  into  orders,  before  he  has  been 
expressly  inteiTogated  by  the  bishop,  whether  he  feels  himself 
called  to  that  sacred  office  by  the  will  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  doc- 
trine of  calling,  or  inward  feeling,  is  quite  orthodox  in  the  Eng- 
lish church  and  in  arguing  this  subject  in  Parliament,  it  will 
hardly  be  contended,  that  the  Episcopalian  only  is  the  judge 
when  that  call  is  genuine,  and  when  it  is  only  imaginary. 

The  attempt  at  making  the  Dissenting  clergy  stationary,  and 
persecuting  their  circulation,  appears  to  us  quite  as  uniust  and  in- 
expedient, as  the  other  measure  of  qualifications.  It  appears  a 
gross  inconsistency  to  say — ^ I admit  that  what  you  are  doing  is 
]eg-al — but  you  must  not  do  it  thoroughly  and  effectually.  1 
allow  you  to  propagate  your  heresy, — ^but  I obj-"ct  to  all 
propagating  it  which  appear  to  be  useful  and  effective  It  there 
are  any  other  grounds  upon  which  the  circulation  of  the  Dissent- 
ing clergy  is  objected  to,  let  these  grounds  be  stated  and  examin- 
ed : but  to  object  to  their  circulation,  merely  because  it  is  the 
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best  method  of  effecting  the  object  which  you  allow  them  to  ef- 
fect, does  appear  to  be  rather  unnatural  and  inconsistent. 

It  is  presumed  in  this  argument,  that  the  only  reason  urged  for 
the  prevention  of  itinerant  preachers,  is  the  increase  of  heresy ; 
for  if  heresy  is  not  increased  by  it,  it  must  be  immaterial  to  the 
feelings  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  and  of  the  Imperial  parliament,  whe- 
ther Mr.  Shufflebottom  preaches  at  Bungay,  and  Mr.  Ringletub 
at  Ipswich  ; or  whether  an  artful  vicissitude  is  adopted,  and  the 
order  of  insane  predication  reversed. 

But,  supposing  all  this  new  interference  to  be  just,  what  good 
will  it  do  You  find  a dissenting  preacher,  whom  you  have  pro- 
hibited, still  continuing  to  preach, — or  preaching  at  Fling,  when 
he  ought  to  preach  at  Acton  ; — his  number  is  taken,  and  the  next 
morning  he  is  summoned.  Is  it  believed,  that  this  description  of 
persons  can  be  put  down  by  fine  and  imprisonment  ? His  fine  is 
paid  for  him  ; and  he  returns  from  imprisonment,  ten  times  as 
much  sought  after,  and  as  popular  as  he  was  before.  This  is  a 
receipt  for  making  a stupid  preacher  popular,  and  a popular 
pi’eacher  more  popular  ; but  can  have  no  possible  tendency  to  pre- 
vent the  mischief  against  which  it  is  levelled.  It  is  precisely  the 
old  history  of  persecution  against  opinions,  turned  into  a persecu- 
tion against  persons.  The  prisons  will  be  filled, — the  enemies  of 
the  Church  made  enemies  of  the  State  also, — and  the  JMethodists 
rendered  ten  times  more  actively  mad  than  they  are  at  present. 
This  is  the  direct  and  obvious  tendency  of  Lord  Sidmouth’s  plan. 

Nothing  dies  so  hard,  and  rallies  so  often,  as  Intolerance.  The 
fires  are  put  out,  and  no  living  nostril  has  scented  the  nidor  of  a 
human  creature  roasted  for  faith  ; — then,  after  this,  the  prison- 
doors  were  got  open,  and  the  chains  knocked  oft  : — And,  now. 
Lord  Sidmouth  only  begs  that  men,  who  disagi-ee  with  him  in 
religious  opinions,  may  be  deprived  of  all  civil  offices,  and  not 
be  allowed  to  hear  the  preachers  they  like  best.  Chains  and 
whips  he  would  not  hear  of ; but  these  mild  gratifications  every 
orthodox  mind  is  surely  entitled  to.  The  hardship  w ould  indeed 
be  great,  if  a churchman  were  deprived  of  the  amusement  of 
putting  a dissenting  parson  in  prison.  We  are  convinced  Lord 
Sidmouth  is  a very  amiable  and  well-intentioned  man  : his  error 
is  not  the  error  of  his  heart,  but  of  his  time,  above  which  few 
men  ever  rise.  It  is  the  error  of  some  four  or  five  hundred  thou- 
sand English  gentletnen,  of  decent  education  and  VA'orthy  char- 
acters, who  conscientiously  believe,  that  they  are  punishing,  and 
continuing  incapacities,  for  the  good  of  the  state;  while  they  are, 
in  fact,  (though  without  knowing  it),  only  gratifying  that  inso- 
lence, hatred  and  revenge,  w hich  all  human  beings  are  unfortu- 
nately so  ready  to  feel  against  those  who  will  not  conform  to  their 
®wn  sentiments. 
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But,  instead  of  making  the  Dissenting  Churches  less  popular, 
why  not  make  the  English  Church  more  popular,  and  raise  the 
English  clergy  to  the  privileges  of  the  Dissenters?  In  any  parish 
of  England,  any  layman,  or  clergyman,  by  paying  sixpence,  can 
open  a place  of  worship, — provided  it  be  not  the  worship  of  the 
Church  of  England.  If  he  wishes  to  attack  the  doctrines  of  the 
bishop  or  the  incumbent,  he  is  not  compelled  to  ask  the  consent 
of  any  person : But  if,  by  any  evil  chance,  he  should  be  persuad. 
cd  ot  the  truth  of  those  doctrines,  and  build  a chapel,  or  mount 
a pulpit  to  support  them,  he  is  instantly  put  in  the  Spiritual 
Court:  For  the  regular  incumbent,  who  has  a legal  monopoly 
of  this  doctrine,  does  not  chuse  to  suffer  any  interloper;  and, 
without  his  consent,  it  is  illegal  to  preach  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  within  his  precincts  * Now,  this  appears  to  us  a great 
and  manifest  absurdity,  and  a disadvantage  against  the  Establish- 
ed Church  which  very  few  establishments  could  bear.  The  per- 
sons who  preach,  and  who  build  chapels,  or  for  whom  chapels 
are  built  among  the  Dissenters,  are  active,  clever  persons,  with 


* It  might  be  supposed,  that  the  general  interests  of  the  Church 
-would  outweigh  the  particular  interests  of  the  rector ; and  that  any 
clergyman  would  be  glad  to  see  places  of  worship  opened  within  his 
parish  for  the  doctrines  of  the  Established  Church.  The  fact,  how- 
ever, is  directly  the  reverse.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  obtain  permis- 
sion from  the  established  clergyman  of  the  parish  to  open  a chapel  there; 
and,  when  it  is  granted,  it  is  granted  upon  very  hard  and  interested 
conditions.  The  parishes  of  St.  George — of  St.  James— of  Mary-le- 
bone— and  of  St.  Anne’s,  in  London, — may,  in  the  parish  churches, 
chapels  of  ease,  and  mercenary  chapels,  contain,  perhaps,  one  hun- 
dredth part  of  their  Episcopalian  inhabitants.  Let  the  rectors,  lay 
and  clerical,  meet  together ; and  give  notice,  that  any  clergyman 
of  the  Church  of  England,  approved  by  the  Bishop,  rnay  preach 
there ; and  we  will  venture  to  say,  that  places  of  worship,  capable 
of  containing  20,000  persons,  would  be  built  within  ten  years  ; — but, 
in  these  cases,  the  interest  of  the  Rector,  and  of  the  Establishment, 
are  not  the  same.  A chapel  belonging  to  the  Swedenborgians,  or 
Methodists  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  was  offered  two  or  thi^e  years 
since  in  London  to  a clergyman  of  the  Establishment.  The  pro- 
prietor was  tired  of  his  irrational  tenants,  and  wished  for  better  doc- 
truie.  The  rector  (since  a dignitary)  with  every  possible  compli- 
ment to  the  fitness  of  the  person  in  question,  positively  refused 
the  application ; and  the  church  remains  in  the  hands  of  Method- 
ists. No  particular  blame  is  intended,  by  this  anecdote,  against  the 
individual  rector.  He  acted  as  many  have  done  before  and  since ; 
but  the  incumbent  clergyman  ought  to  possess  no  such  power.  It  is 
his  interest,  but  not  the  interest  of  the  Establishment. 
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considerable  talents  for  that  kind  of  employment.  These  talents 
have,  with  them,  their  free  and  unbounded  scope;  while  in  the 
English  Church,  they  are  wholly  extinguished  and  destroyed. 
Till  this  evil  is  corrected,  the  Church  contends  with  fearful  odds 
against  its  opponents.  On  the  one  side,  any  man  who  can  com- 
mand the  attention  of  a congregation — to  whom  Nature  has  gi- 
ven the  animal  and  intellectual  qualifications  of  a preacher: — such 
a man  is  the  member  of  every  corporation: — all  impediments  are 
removed :— there  is  not  a single  position  in  Great  Britain  which 
he  m ly  not  take,  provided  he  is  hostile  to  the  Established  Church. 
In  the  other  case,  if  the  English  Church  were  to  breed  up  a Mas- 
sillon or  a Bourdaloue,  he  finds  every  place  occupied  ; and  every 
where  a regular  and  respectable  clergyman  ready  to  put  him  in 
the  Spiritual  Court,  if  he  attracts,  within  his  precincts,  any  at- 
tention to  the  doctrines  and  worship  of  the  Established  Church. 

The  necessity  of  having  the  bishop’s  consent,  would  prevent 
any  improper  person  from  preaching.  That  consent  should  be 
withheld,  not  capriciously,  but  for  good  and  lawful  cause  to  be 
assigned. 

The  profits  of  an  incumbent  proceeds  from  fixed  or  voluntary 
contributions.  The  fixed  could  not  be  affected ; and  the  volun- 
tary ought  to  vary  according  to  the  exertions  of  the  incumbent, 
and  the  good  will  of  the  parishioners  ; but  if  this  is  wrong,  pe- 
cuniary compensation  might  be  made  (at  the  discretion  of  the 
ordinary)  from  the  supernumerary  to  the  regular  clergyman. 

Such  a plan,  it  is  true,  would  make  the  Church  of  England 
more  popular  in  its  nature  ; and  it  ought  to  be  made  more  popu- 
lar, or  it  will  not  endure  for  another  half  century.  There  are 
two  methods  ; the  Church  must  be  made  more  popular,  or  the 
Dissenters  less  so.  To  effect  the  latter  object  by  force  and  re- 
strictions, is  unjust  and  impossible.  The  only  remedy  seems  to 
be,  to  grant  to  the  church  the  same  privileges  which  are  enjoyed 
by  the  Dissenters,  and  to  excite,  in  one  party,  that  competition 
of  talent  which  is  of  such  palpable  advantage  to  the  other. 

A remedy  suggested  by  some  wellwishers  to  the  Church,  is 
the  appointnaent  of  men  to  benefices,  who  have  talents  for  ad- 
vancing the  interests  of  religion  : but,  till  each  particular  patron 
can  be  persuaded  to  care  more  for  the  general  good  of  the  Church, 
than  for  the  particular  good  of  the  person  whom  he  patron- 
izes, little  expectation  of  improvement  can  be  derived  from  this 
quarter. 

The  competition  between  the  Established  Clergy,  to  which  this 
method  would  give  birth,  would  throw  the  incumbent  in  the  back 
ground,  only  when  he  was  unfit  to  stand  forward— immoral,  negli- 
gent, or  stupid.  His  income  would  still  remain;  and,  if  his  infiu- 
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ence  were  superseded  by  a man  of  better  qualities  and  attainments, 
the  general  good  of  the  Establishment  would  be  eonsulted  by  the 
change.  The  beneficed  clergyman  would  always  come  to  the 
contest  with  great  advantages  ; and  his  deficiencies  must  be  veiy 
great  indeed,  if  he  lost  the  esteem  of  his  parishioners.  But  the 

contest  would  rarely  or  ever  take  place,  where  the  friends  of  the 

Establishment  were  not  numerous  enough  for  all.  At  present, 
the  selfish  incumbent,  who  cannot  accommodate  the  fiftieth  part 
of  his  parishioners,  is  determined  that  no  one  else  shall  do  it  for 
him.  It  is  in  such  situations  that  the  benefit  to  the  Establishment 
would  be  greatest,  and  the  injury  to  the  appointed  minister  none 

at  all.  • • . 

We  beg  of  men  of  sense  to  reflect,  that  the  question  is  not, 
whether  they  wish  the  English  Church  to  stand  as  it  now  is ; but, 
whether  the  English  Church  can  stand  as  it  now  is  ; and,  whe- 
ther the  moderate  activity  here  recommended,  is  not  the  mini- 
mum of  exertion  necessary  for  its  preservation.  At  the  same 
time  we  hope  nobody  will  rate  our  sagacity  so  very  lovv,  as  to 
imagine  we  have  much  hope  that  any  measure  of  the  kind  will 
ever  be  adopted.  All  establishments  die  of  dignity.  They  are 
too  proud  to  think  themselves  ill,  and  to  take  a little  physic. 

To  show  that  we  have  not  mistated  the  obstinacy  or  the  con- 
science of  sectaries,  and  the  spirit  with  which  they  will  meet  the 
regulations  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  we  will  lay  before  our  readers  the 
sentiments  of  Philagatharches — a stern,  subacid  Dissenter. 

‘ I shall  not  here  enter  into  a comprehensive  discussion  of  the  na- 
ture of  a call  to  the  ministerial  office ; but  deduce  my  proposition 
from  a sentiment,  admitted  equally  by  conformists  and  nonconform- 
ists. It  is  essential  to  the  nature  of  a call  to  preach,  “ that  a man 
be  moved  by  the  Holy-Ghost,  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  the  minis- 
try and,  if  the  Spirit  of  God  operate  powerfully  upon  his  heart, 
to  constrain  him  to  appear  as  a public  teacher  of  religion,  who 
shall  command  him  to  desist?  We  have  seen  that  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  magistrate  can  give  no  authority  to  preach  the  gospel . 
and,  if  he  were  to  forbid  our  exertions,  we  must  persist  in  the  work  : 
we  dare  not  relinquish  a task  that  God  has  required  us  to  perform ; 
we  cannot  keep  our  consciences  in  peace,  if  our  lips  are  closed  in  si- 
lence, while  the  Holy  Ghost  is  moving  our  hearts,  y 

tidines  of  salvation : “ Yea,  woe  is  unto  me,”  saith  St.  Paul,  n i 
preach  not  the  gospel.”  Thus,  when  the  Jewish  priests  had  taken 
Peter  and  John  into  custody,  and,  after  examining  them  concerning 
their  doctrine,  commanded  them  not  to  speak  at  all,  nor  to  teac 
in  the  name  of  Jesus,”  these  apostolical  champions  of  the  cross  un- 
dauntedly replied ; « Whether  it  be  right  in  the  sight  of  God,  to 
hearken  unto  you,  more  than  unto  God,  judge  ye : for,  ^e 
but  speak  the  things  which  we  have  seen  and  heard.  lhus,aiso, 
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i"  hTsSw^lrers’li”"^?'”''  ^ "••■"  ‘0  P"-'’  >l>e  gospel 

is  “ far  above  a]]  princinaliiv  anrt  o'*  “"tliority,’ which 

needs  the  approbation  of  subordiSate°r,il  neither 

by  their  couMermanding  »f  revocation 

itapi’monV  of°qSc«ion"^^^^^^^^^  '’‘P'"'  “ f™™ 

fromM7s?ngIe*indi!idMre^^  testimony  of  this  deseription 

teran  in’the  sIrvieeTf  ChrisH  IL^alf  are' M ve- 

unfavourable  prepossession  even  ti.e  • under  some 

;night  give  .a„^rfo„e:rdeei:L“„tonr^^^^^^^^^^^  km  rtU  1 

tion  will  gam  additional  force,  when  we  sunnose  ,l,f  “bserva. 

mg  transferred  to  the  person  of  thrmSmte  tE?"'’’’ J"''*’ 
sume,  that  a civil  ruler  under«tcssrie,  ”^^S|strate.  M'e  cannot  pre- 

ter  of  the  gospel.  His  necessary  dutiesTreJe^nV  h?’°  f^’  ^ 

investigating  questions  upon  divinit^-  and  confi.l  h'""  ‘^‘’‘^ically 
particular  department,  which  society  has  denm^H  h-^  attention  to  that 
hence,  to  expect  at  hi«  hnnHet  » / deputed  him  to  occupy : and, 

would  be  almost  as  ludicrous,  as  to  require  preach, 

to  fill  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor.  ^ obscure  country  curate 

sovereign^to  issue™orth"ficensls^t™dfss^  who  is  nominated  by  the 
tothetlsk  of  mdJZ  o ^ is  competent 

still  remain  a"^ou\tSrqution;".rh^^^^^^^^^  it  must 

by  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Ghost  • foTjfU^^  to  preach 

alone  to  « search  the  hearth  and  try  the  rl;  of  God 

men.  Consequently,  after  every  effort  of  ^he  ^ children  of 
sume  to  themselves  the  right  of^ude-infr  ^ powers,  to  as- 

qualiBed  to  preach,  the  m®os,  esaife„ 

main  to  be  determined  by  the  conscience  /If  ti^  • ^ must  re- 

‘ It  is,  further,  worthy  of  obs'erS“Lt 
may  be  acceptable  to  many  persons  if  not  tr,  ^ preacher 

cense.  The  Taste  of  a person  ihnl’  hi  T the  li- 

to  derive  gratification  from  any  but  die^"  office,  may  be  too  refined 
and  accomplished  preachers.  Yet  as  the  learned,  intelligent, 
as  well  as  to  the  rich,  perhaps  hundreH^  ^ to  the  poor 

acceptable,  much  esteemed,  ^and  eminenUv  highly 

circles,  who  would  be  despised  as  men  nf^  *■  respective 

whose  mind  is  well  stored  ^with  literature^  by  one, 

From  these  remarks  I infer  thaf  a ’»  cultivated  by  science, 
t^he  criterion,  in  determining  what  linj"  of  r ‘'T  •’‘"'^Sment  must  be 
he  begins  to  preach:  and  Ihropinkin 
ministers,  must  determine,  whether  it  b J Ile^  • 
continue  to  fill  their  pulpit.  168 173  ^^siruble  that  he  should 

The  sentirnents  of  Pliila2ratharel-if»e  « 
strongly  in  a subsequent  passage,  expressed  still  more 
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‘Here  a question  may  arise:  What  line  of  conduct  conscientious 

ministers  ought  to  pursue,  if  laws  were  to  be  enacted,  forbidding, 
either  all  dissenting  ministers  to  preach,  or  only  lay  preachers , or, 
forbidding  to  preach  in  an  unlicensed  place  ; and,  at  the  same  tim  , 

refusing  to  license  persons  and  places,  except  under  such  security  as 

the  property  of  the  parties  would  not  meet,  or  under  limitations  to 
which  their  consciences  could  not  accede.  What  has  been  advanced 
ought  to  outweigh  every  consideration  of  temporal  interest ; and,  i 
the  evil  genius  of  persecution  were  to  appear  again,  I pray  L.od 
that  we  might  all  be  faithful  to  Him  who  hath  called  us  to  preach 
the  gospel.  Under  such  circumstances,  let  us  continue  to  preach : 
if  fined,  let  us  pay  the  penalty,  and  persevere  in  preaching:  and, 
when  unable  to  pay  the  fine,  or  deeming  it  impolitic  so  to  do,  let  us 
submit  to  go  quietly  to  prison,  but  with  the  resolution  still  to  preach 
upon  the  first  opportunity,  and,  if  possible,  to  collect  a church,  even 
within  the  precincts  of  the  gaol.  He,  who,  by  these  zealous  exer- 
tions, becomes  the  honoured  instrument  of  converting  one  sinner  un- 
to  God,  will  find  that  single  seal  to  his  ministerial  labours,  an  ample 
compensation  for  all  his  sufferings.  In  this  manner,  the  venerable 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles  both  avowed  and  proved  his  sin^re  attach- 
ment to  the  cause  in  which  he  had  embarked.  “The  Holy  Ghost 
witnesseth  in  every  city,  that  bonds  and  afflictions  abide  me.  hut 
none  of  these  things  move  me  ; neither  count  I my  life  dear  unto  my- 
self, so  that  1 might  finish  my  course  with  joy,  and  the  ministry  which 
I have  received  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  testify  the  gospel  of  the  grace  ot 

God.”  .,  , 

‘ In  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  martyrdoni  was  considered  an 
eminent  honour;  and  many  ot  the  primitive  Christians  thrust  them- 
selves upon  the  notice  of  their  heathen  persecutors,  that  they  might 
be  brought  to  suffer  in  the  cause  of  that  Redeemer  whom  they  ar- 
dently loved.  In  the  present  day,  Christians  in  general  tncline  to 
estimate  such  rash  ardour  as  a species  of  enthusiasm,  and  leel  no 
disposition  to  court  the  horrors  of  persecution  ; yet,  if  such  dark  and 
tremendous  days  were  to  return  in  this  age  of  the  world,  ministers 
should  retain  their  stations;  they  should  be  true  to  their  ch^ge ; 
they  should  continue  their  ministrations,  each  man  in  his  sphere, 
shining  with  all  the  lustre  of  genuine  godliness,  to  dispel  the  gloom 
in  which  the  nation  would  then  be  enveloped.  If  this  line  ot  con- 
duct, were  to  be  adopted,  and  acted  upon  with  decision,  the  cause 
of  piety,  of  noncontorraity,  and  of  itinerant  preaching, 
tually  triumph.  All  the  gaols  in  the  country  would  speedily  be  hl- 
led : those  houses  of  correction,  which  were  erected  for  the  chastise- 
ment of  the  vicious  in  the  community,  would  be  replenished  with 
thousands  of  the  most  pious,  active  and  useful  men  in  the  kingdom, 
whose  characters  are  held  in  general  esteem.  But  the  ultimate  re- 
sult of  such  despotic  proceedings  is  beyond  the  ken  of  human  pre- 
science ;—probably,  appeals  to  the  public  and  the  legislature  would 
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diffuse  a 

‘’’phi'lagarhTrcI.etTj^^^^^ 

He  IS  a Dissenter  and  pimAcfi,,  i ^ ® Persecution. 

that  body  of  men’;  but,  as  for  thrSn'i®''®' u“* 

only  continue  their  present  disThilif  ^“^tholics,  he  would  not 

new  one  that  coulfbe  eonceived^^^^  «'‘‘h  'very 

Atheist  or  a De'st  mav  bp  alint  i * H®  expiessly  says,  that  an 
but.  not  a cSL  Ld  thin  - p ^ Propapte  their  doctrines, - 
trash  against  that  sect  which  eeds,  with  all  the  customary 
know  how  toTfute  ten  now 

with  weak  men  in  every  sect  TtTa  ^^'’"^'^tharches  ;-so  it  is 

to  n *;  d'  ”'?‘-'P<-esentetion  anJ  abuse^everlhairL'’'’^''^  ™,** 
to  put  down  this  spirit— to  nmtcct  thp  f object, 

the  true  spirit  of  toleration  ^ To  ^ . ii  interests,  and  to  diiiuse 
lishment,  effectually  discharuina  its  j ’'“PP'"'*''*  national  Estab- 
friends.  ’ If  any  nfan?  afterTe  has  n'^d'v'™ 
great  security  for  the  existence  of  rel??^  '“"•■'‘•’“tion  to  this 
to  adopt  a religion  of  his  own  tint  fP'n  in  any  shape,  chooses 
do  so  without  fet  mo  estatton  O,  d b'  P?^^™itted  to 

offices  of  life,  We  apologle  to  “"y  »f  ‘h<= 

trite  ; and  patiently  endfre  the  anaer  wto“i  *°tu  ®'"‘'ments  so 
among  those  with  whom  they  will  pafs  for  originll.'^ 


^''andCmnuZ!ZtZd’'onthe  ^ Nature 

with  some  Experiments  on  StdnA  Acid  ; 

the  Laboratly  ofTe  ulTlJZt  ?■  made  in 

Sec,  R.  S.  V?od CherZ^  I *^i,Davy,  Esq. 

Transactions  for  1810,  Tart  II ) * Philosophical 

ML°WeTrbiatKn^ 

-hitherto  one  of  the  grand 

very  strongly  to  suspect  that  the  re  ^ chemistry  ; and  lead  us 
acid  has  b?e^: 

SO  With  some  exncrimpnfc  e i i De  presents  us  al- 

eminently  desei  vinn  attenti™ 

g or  attention,  although  we  are  somewhat  at  a 
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loss  to  understand  the  note  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  intimating,  that 
those  experiments  are  ‘ communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  at  the 
request  of  the  managers  of  the  Royal  Institution.’  We  had  al- 
ways conceived,  that  the  many  invaluable  discoveries  made  by  Mr. 
Davy,  in  those  experimental  researches  conducted  in  the  laboratory 
of  the  Royal  Institution,  were  his  own  private  property  ; and  that 
however  great  the  lustre  which  the  owners  of  the  retorts  and  recei- 
vers might  derive  from  the  noble  uses  to  which  he  had  happily  ap- 
plied them,  those  worthy  personages  had  about  as  little  share  in  the 
experiments,  and  as  little  property  in  the  results  of  the  inquiries,  as 
they  had  in  the  thoughts  which  passed  through  Mr.  Davy’s  mind 
while  reposing  upon  the  benches  in  Albemarle- Street;  on  which 
benches,  nevertheless,  we  freely  admit  they  have  an  undoubted 
property.  It  is,  however,  very  possible,  that  the  note  alluded  to  may 
proceed  from  our  author’s  delieacy  and  kind  feelings  towards  the 
Institution.  We  shall,  at  least,  have  much  more  satisfaction  in 
ascribing  it  to  this  cause,  than  if  w^e  found  that  it  originated  in  any 
suggestion  from  the  managers  themselves. 

In  the  papers  of  Mr.  Davy,  formerly  published  by  the  Royal 
Society,  and  analyzed  from  time  to  time  in  this  Journal,  various 
important  remarks  occurred  upon  the  nature  of  the  muriatic  acid. 
It  was  observed,  in  particular,  that  muriatic  acid  could  never  be 
obtained  from  oxymuriatic  acid,  or  from  dry  muriates,  unless  wa- 
ter or  its  constituent  parts  were  present.  It  was  also  stated,  that 
charcoal,  when  heated  to  whiteness  by  the  galvanic  battery  in 
oxymuriatic  or  muriatic  acid  gases,  produced  no  change  whatever 
in  those  gases,  if  it  had  been  previously  deprived  by  ignition  of 
moisture  and  hydrogene.  These  facts  are  no  doubt  singularly  ir- 
reconcileable  with  the  common  doctrine,  which,  since  the  cele- 
brated researches  of  Berthollet, has  represented  oxymuriatic  acidas 
a compound  of  muriatic  acid  and  oxygene  ; or  presuming,  from 
analogy,  that  muriatic  acid  is  already  composed  of  oxygene  and  an 
acidifiable  base,  has  inferred,  that  oxymuriatic  acid  consists  of 
that  radical  in  a higher  state  of  oxygenation.  For  if  this  were  a 
just  account  of  the  matter,  we  might  fairly  expect  to  find  muria- 
tic acid  result  from  deoxygenating  the  oxymuriatic  acid,  whether 
water  were  present  or  not ; and  unless  water  (or  its  elements)  be 
in  some  shape  essential  to  muriatic  acid,  it  seems  difficult  to  per- 
ceive, why  the  production  of  that  acid,  whether  from  oxymuriatic 
acid  or  from  muriates,  should  be  impossible,  without  the  presence 
of  moisture  or  hydrogene.  At  any  rate,  this  doubt  is  a sufficient 
ground  for  carefully  reconsidering  the  grounds  of  the  received 
opinion ; and  Mr.  Davy’s  researches  caiTy  us  no  small  length  in 
this  examination,  although  they  certainly  cannot  be  said  to  deter- 
mine the  point  finally. 
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Tin  being  exposed,  under  a certain  degree  of  heat,  to  oxymu- 
uatic  acid,  both  the  metal  and  gas  disappeared,  leaving  a liquor 
exactly  similar  to  that  known  by  the  name  of  Liquor  of  Libavius 
which  is  a muriate  of  tin  To  this  fluid  ammoniaeal  gas  was  ex- 
hibited, and  it  was  greedily  absorbed,  forming  a white  solid  body 
the  whole  of  wh-ch  volatilized  on  the  application  of  heat.  In  ano’ 
ther  experiment,  it  was  found  equally  impossible  to  decompound 
this  liquor  by  ammonia.  Instead  of  yielding  oxyde  of  tin,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  it  formed  a new  compound.  In  like  manner 
ammonia  was  exhibited  to  the  solid  compound  of  oxymuriatic 
acid  and  phosphorus,  obtained  by  combustion  ; and  a white  opaque 
powder  was  obtained,  which,  though  exposed  to  a high  degree 
of  heat,  remained  quite  fixed  and  undecomposed.  This,  as  Mr. 
Davy  remarks,  offers  a singular  fihenomena  ; — a mixture  of  three 
bodies,  all  extremely  volatile,  and  two  of  them  never  known  to 
exist  in  a fixed  state,  except  in  composition  with  other  bodies  is 
found  to  produce  a compound  highly  fixed  and  refractory.  He  ac- 
cordingly was  at  some  pains  to  ascertain  its  qualities  ; but  these  do 
not  seem  to  merit  any  particular  description.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
this  substance  can  only  be  decomposed  by  combustion,  and  by  the 
action  of  ignited  hydrate  of  potash.  Our  author  made  similar 
attempts  to  obtain  oxygene,  or  a body  containing  oxygene,from  the 
phosphuretted  liquor  of  the  French  chemists,  and  the  sulphuretted 
muriatic  liquor  of  Dr.  Thomson.  He  operated  by  means  of  dry 
ammonia ; and  always  obtained  solid  compounds,  more  or  less 
refractory,  but  never  yielding  oxygen  or  oxydes. 

The  common  belief,  that  oxymuriatic  acid  and  ammonia,  act- 
ing on  each  other,  produce  water,  has  been,  according  to  Mr. 
Davy,  taken  up  on  insufficient  grounds;  for  he  found,  that  when 
those  bodies  were  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  about  one  of  acid 
to  three  of  alkali,  both  in  a dry,  and,  of  course,  gaseous  state,  no 
water  was  formed  ; but  the  product  was  dry  and  solid  muriate  of 
ammonia,  with  about  a tenth  part  of  nitrogene  gas. 

This  last  experiment,  if  repeatedly  found  to  succeed,  would  in- 
deed  furnish  strong  grounds  for  denying  the  existence  of  oxygene 
in  oxymuriatic  acid  ; and  for  inferring,  that  the  union  of  that  acid 
and  hydrogene  produces  muriatic  acid.  Mr.  Davy,  however,  speaks 
with  some  doubt  upon  the  subject.  He  says,  ‘ 1 have  several  times 
made  the  experiment,  and  I am  convinced  that  this  is  not  the  case;^ 

(i  €.  that  water  is  not  produced  in  the  experiment.)  But  an  ex- 
periment of  Mr.  Cruikshanks,  completed  by  the  French  chemists, 
led  our  author  to  a nearer  view  of  the  subject,  and  to  evidence 
more  purely  svnthet  cal.  It  had  been  found,  that  oxymuriatic  acid 
andhydrogene,  when  mixed  in  nearly  equal  proportions,  produced  - 
a gas  condensable  by  water,  and  consisting  of  dry  muriatic  acid. 
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This  important,  and  almost  decisive  experiment  (for  which  we 
are  indebted  to  the  able  chemists  above-mentioned),  was  carefully 
repeated  by  Mr.  Davy,  lie  fired  the  two  gases,  in  an  exhausted 
receiver,  by  the  electric  spark,  and  always  obtained  muriatic  acid 
gas,  and  slight  condensed  vapour,  with  a dimunition  of  ^^th  or 
^’^th  of  the  volume.  When  the  gases  were  carefully  dried,  by 
exposure  to  muriate  of  lime,  the  condensation  was  diminished  ; 
and  it  did  not  exceed  ^\^th  of  the  volume.  When  highly  dried, 
sulphuretted  hydrogene  was  used,  with  oxymuriatic  acid.  In 
this  case,  sulphur,  slightly  tinged  with  oxymuriatic  acid,  was  de- 
posited on  the  sides  of  the  vessel : no  vapour  was  deposited  ; and 
the  gas  which  remained,  consisted  of  muriatic  acid,  and  about 
^^^th  of  an  inflammable  gas. 

If  to  these  facts  we  add  the  experiments  by  which  the  French 
chemists  have  proved,  that,  in  the  cases  where  oxygene  is  pro- 
cured from  oxymuriatic  acid,  water  is  always  present,  and  muri- 
atic acid  gas  is  formed  ; and  a variety  of  experiments  by  Mr.  Da- 
vy and  his  brother,  in  which  hydrogene  and  oxydes  were  procu- 
red, by  exhibiting  metals  to  muriatic  acid  gas,  exactly  similar  to 
the  oxydes  obtained  by  burning  the  same  metals  in  oxymuriatic 
gas  ; we  shall  be  prepared  to  go  further  than  merely  to  doubt  the 
existence  of  oxygene  in  oxymuriatic,  and  of  water  in  muriatic 
acid  gases  ; and  may  probably  be  disposed  to  adopt  our  author’s 
conclusion,  that  Scheele’s  view,  however  obscured  by  the  lan- 
guage of  an  unfounded  theory,  comes  much  more  near  to  the 
facts  than  the  more  specious  and  plausible  doctrine  of  the  anti- 
phlogistic school.  Instead  of  considering  oxymuriatic  acid  as  the 
muriatic  acid  in  an  oxygenated  state,  we  shall  then  consider  it  as 
a more  simple  substance,  which,  when  united  with  hydrogene, 
forms  common  muriatic  acid.  Should  future  inquiry  justify  this 
conclusion,  and  explain  away  the  whole  of  the  antiphlogistic  doc- 
trine upon  this  point,  we  shall  be  obliged,  no  doubt,  to  rejoice  at 
the  progress  of  science  ; but  our  joy  will  be  mixed  with  trembling, 
when  we  reflect  on  the  precarious  tenure  by  which  chemical 
truth  is  holden  ; for  it  may,  after  this,  be  most  reasonably  doubt- 
ed, whether  future  discoveries  shall  not  utterly  destroy  the  merits 
of  the  later  improvements  in  pneumatic  chemistry,  and  bring  us 
back  to  the  doctrine  of  phlogiston,  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  positive  levity  of  that  body  perhaps  the  only  part  of  Stahl’s 
theory  (or  rather  of  the  changes  made  upon  it  by  his  followers)  to 
which  no  enlargement  of  knowledge  can  reconcile  us. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  why  we  hesitate  in  believing  that  our  au- 
thor’s refutation  of  the  common  opinion  is  complete  ? An  expe- 
riment is  givep,  which  appears  at  first  sight  conclusive. — Hydro- 
gene and  oxymuriatic  acid  being  united,  muriatic  acid  is  produced, 
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Why,  then,  it  may  be  demanded,  should  we  doubt  that  the  sup- 
posed oxygenated  acid  is  in  fact  a radical,  which,  when  combined 
with  hydrogen,  becomes  ordinary  muriatic  acid  ; or,  that  the  sup- 
posed oxyg‘'uated  acid  is  a body  similartooxygene,  which, uniting 

with  hydrogen  as  a radical,  produces  one  of  the  known  acids? 

We  answer,  first,  that  the  experiments  are  not  detailed  with  such 
minuteness  as  is  essentially  necessary,  when  any  new  point  of  doc- 
trine is  to  be  established  ; and  still  more,  when  the  change  in  our 
theories  is,  from  a leading  position,  thought  to  be  established  irre- 
fragably,  upon  full  and  minute  details  of  fact,  to  one  utterly  in- 
consistent with  it,  and  in  the  highest  degree  hostile  to  the  whole 
of  the  received  system.  It  is  in  this  case  quite  necessary,  that  we 
should  have  such  particulars,  as  the  following, anxiously  detailed: 
““The  exact  quantities  of  the  hydrogene  and  oxymuriatic  acid 
exhibited  to  each  other, — the  method  taken  to  make  them  act  on 
each  other,  the  appearances  of  their  action, — the  exact  quantity 
of  the  body  resulting  from  their  union, — and  the  particular  tests 
by  which  that  body  is  proved  to  be  muriatic  acid.  If  an  experi- 
ment of  this  nature  is  made,  and  the  result  is,  that  oxymuriatic 
acid  and  hydrogene,  when  united  in  a known  manner,  uniformly 
leave  a residue  of  muriatic  acid  equal  in  weight  to  the  sum  of  the 
weights  of  the  oxymuriatic  acid  and  hydrogene,— we  shall  at  least 
have  made  one  step,  and  a step  neither  unimportant  nor  insecure. 
There  will  then  remain  another,  before  we  can  safely  adopt  the 
eonclusion  in  question: — And  this  brings  us  to  the  second  diffi- 
culty, in  the  way  of  our  entire  agreement  with  Mr.  Davy’s  theory. 
After  the  above  experiment  shall  have  been  cautiously  and  re- 
peatedly made,  and  minutely  detailed,  it  will  still  be  possible  to 
infer  from  it  more  than  one  proposition  ; — in  other  words,  to  ac- 
count for  the  appearances  in  different  ways : for  it  will  prove, 
either  that  muriatic  acid  consists  of  oxymuriatic  acid  and  hydro- 
gene, or  that  oxymuriatic  acid  consists  of  oxygene  and  muriatic 
acid  deprived  of  water ; and  that  muriatic  acid  consists  of  an  acid 
combined  with  water.  Which  of  these  is  the  true  theory,  must 
be  proved  by  other  experiments,  made  with  a similar  attention  to 
minute  particulars.  Det  it  not  be  supposed,  that  we  accuse  Mr. 
Davy  of  rashness  in  his  method  of  philosophizing.  We  know  him 
to  be  eminent  for  his  caution,  and  for  the  modesty  which  distin- 
guishes all  really  great  men.  In  his  present  paper,  he  does  not 
require  our  implicit  assent ; because  he  has  not,  as  he  is  well 
aware,  completed  his  experimental  investigation.  But  we  think 
it  necessary  to  point  out  the  reasons  for  hesitation,  to  such  readers 
as  may  be  disposed  to  hasten  too  precipitately  towards  a conclu- 
sion, and  may  be  unwilling  to  await  those  further  and  final  evi- 
dences which  Mr.  Davy  has  possibly  already  in  his  possession. 
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If  any  thing  were  wanting  to  enforce  the  degree  of  caution 
which  we  have  been  recommending  to  Mr.  Davy’s  readers,  and 
which  we  so  well  know  it  would  be  superfluous  to  bring  within 
his  own  recollection,  such  additional  considerations,  w^e  appre- 
hend, Will  be  admitted  to  arise  very  naturally  out  of  passages  like 
th  efollo  .ving.  ‘ The  vivid  combustion  of  bodies  in  oxymuriatic 
‘ acid  gas,  at  first  view,  appears  a reason  why  oxygene  should  be 
‘ admitted  in  it ; but  heat  and  light  are  merely  results  of  the  in  • 
^ tense  agency  of  combination.  Sulphur  and  metals,  alkaline 
‘ earths  and  acids,  become  ignited  during  their  mutual  agency  ; 
‘ and  such  an  effect  might  be  expected,  in  an  operation  so  rapid 
' as  that  of  oxymuriatic  acid  upon  metals  and  inflammable  bodies.’ 
This  remark  is  highly  apposite  ; for  it  is  offered  in  answer  to  a 
supposed  objection,  which  it  sufficiently  repels.  But  what  fol- 
lows is  merely  sceptical,  and  produces  no  conviction  one  w ay  or 
the  other.  ‘ It  may  be  said  (he  adds),  that  a strong  argument  in 
‘ favour  of  the  hypothesis,  that  oxymuriatic  acid  consists  of  an 
‘ acid  basis  united  to  oxygene,  exists  in  the  general  analogy  of 
* the  compounds  of  oxymuriatic  acid  and  metals  to  the  common 
^ neuti'al  salts.  But  this  analogy,  when  strictly  investigated,  will 
‘ be  found  to  be  very  indistinct  ; and,  even  allowing  it,  it  may -be 
‘ applied  with  as  much  force  to  support  an  opposite  doctrine, — 
^ namely,  that  the  neutral  salts  are  compounds  of  bases  with  w^a- 
^ ter, — and  the  metals,  of  bases  wdth  hydrogene  ; and  that,  in  the 
‘ case  of  the  action  of  oxymuriatic  acid  and  metals,  the  metals 
‘ furnish  hydrogene  to  form  muriatic  acid,  and  a basis  to  produce 
^ the  neutral  combination.’  This  last  appears  rather  a strained 
hypothesis  ; but  if  dry  metals  and  ox^’rauriatie  acid,  acting  on 
each  other,  produce  compounds  in  which  oxygene  shall  he  proved 
not  to  exist,  we  shall  certainly  be  compelled  to  change  our  opin- 
ion. 

Our  author  proceeds  to  consider  the  phenomena  of  oxymuri- 
ates,as  they  were  originally  called, — or,  as  late  experiments  seem- 
ed to  prove  them,  hyperoxymuriates  : and  here,  again,  we  have 
rather  the  beginning  of  an  investigation,  than  a complete  induc- 
tion of  facts,  upon  which  a conclusion  may  safely  be  built.  He 
endeavoured  to  procure  from  hyperoxymuriates,  the  acid  suppos- 
ed to  be  hyperoxygenized,  but  without  success.  He  distilled  those 
salts  with  dry  boracic  acid,  and  found  oxygene  to  be  the  chief 
gaseous  product,  and  muriate  of  potash  the  fixed  residue.  He 
distilled  the  orange  coloured  fluid  produced  by  dissolving  hyper- 
oxymuriates in  sulphuric  acid, but  obtained  only  oxygene  and  oxy- 
muriatic acid.  He  placed  muriates  (in  a state  of  solution)  in  the 
galvanic  circuit,  and  obtained  oxymuriatic  acid  at  the  positive, 
and  hydrogene  at  the  negative  surface  ; and  upon  repeating  the 
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same^expen merit  with  oxymuriatic  acid  dissolved  in  water-  he  ob- 
tained oxymanahc  acid  and  oxygene  at  the  positive,  and’hydro- 
gene  at  the  negative  surface  ; which  products,  however  he  ad- 
mits, in  a note  to  this  passage,  must  be  ascribed  rather  to  the  wa- 
ter than  the  acid. 

Our  author  then  states  his  opinion  with  respect  to  the  corapo- 

'"“ny  of  the  opinions 

conUmed  ,n  this  paper  only  a probable  conclusion  drau  n from 
an  induction  of  facts  admitted  to  be  imperfect,  but  which,  in  all 
likelihood,  vvlll  hereafter  be  completed.  For  the  present,  the 
opinion  may  be  taken  as  a query,  or  hint,  for  further  iuquiry ; and, 
we  doubt  not,  Mr  Davy  will,  ere  long,  convert  it  into  a certain- 
iTk  (says  he)  respecting  hyperoxymuriate  of 

^ potash  be  closely  reasoned  upon,  it  must  be  regarded  as  nothinP- 
f ^ ^ compound  of  oxymuriatic  acid,  potassium 

, and  oxygene.  We  have  no  right  to  assume  the  existence  of  any 
^ peculiar  acid  in  itj  or  of  a considerable  portion  of  combined  wa- 
^ ter ; and  it  is,  perhaps,  more  conformable  to  the  analogy  of 
« large  quantity  of  oxygene  combined 

^ with  the  potassium,  which  we  know  has  an  intense  affinity  for 
^ oxygene,  and  which,  from  some  experiments,  I am  inclined  to 
^ believe,  is  capable  of  combining  directly  with  more  oxvgene 
than  exists  m potash,  than  with  the  oxymuriatic  acid  which 
known,  has  no  affinity  for  that  substance.’  " ^ 

Mr.  Davy  subjoins  a variety  of  very  ingenious  observations  up- 
on the  probable  nature  of  oxymuriatic  acid,— referring  partly  to 
the  received  facts  upon  the  subject,  and  partly  to  his  own  expe- 
nments,  as  authori^zmg,  or  rather  as  giving  colour  to  his  remarks. 
From  the  failure  of  the  experiments  to  decompose  it,  as  w'ell  as 
from  Its  agreeing  in  scarcely  any  particular  with  acids,  he  can 

scarcely  consider  it  as  belonging  to  that  class  of  bodies:  and  he 

suggests  the  probability  of  its  being  a peculiar  acidifying  and  dis- 
solving principle,  like  oxygene.  Although  his  observations  are 
marked  with  his  usual  ingenuity  and  chemical  learning,  we  shall 
not  at  present  dwell  longer  upon  them, — reserving  the  further 
eonsideration  of  the  theory  for  the  period  so  often  mentioned 
and  indeed  so  confidently  anticipated,  in  the  preceding  pages' 
when  the  same  admirable  inquirer  shall  have  finished  his  experi- 
mental researches,  and  presented  us  with  discoveries  on  the  sub- 
ject in  question,  worthy  (we  can  praise  no  higher)  of  being  ranked 
near  his  own  former  improvements  in  natural  knowledge. 

This  paper  concludes  with  some  valuable  experiments  upon  sul- 
phur and  phosphorus,  particularly  in  their  relations  to  potassium 
and  oxymuriatic  acid.  But  they  do  not  admit  of  an  abridgment ; 
and  though  highly  useful,  as  assisting  future  inquiries,  they  lead 
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to  no  veiT  definite  general  conclusions.  We  therefore  can  only 
recommend  them  to  the  attention  of  chemical  readers  ^n^X' 
nressine  our  hopes  that  no  interruption  of  any  kind  may  JNlr. 
Kavv  iS  his  brilliant  course  of  discovery,  we  take  leave  of  the 
subiect  for  the  present,  with  again  predicting,  that  the  next  time 
we\urn  towards  it,  we  shall  have  to  celebrate  new  triumphs  of 
his  skill  and  indefatigable  industry. 


Art  X Sur  la  Soiwerainde.  Par  M.  J.  Chas,  Ancien  Juris- 
consulte.  Seconde  Edition,  revue  et  augmentee.  8vo.  Pa- 
ris,  1810. 

The  very  singular  pamphlet,  of  which  we  have  just  copied 
over  the  title!  has,  for  some  months  past,  been  circulated  in 

France,  we  understand  by  the  very  hand  but  certainly  by  the 
authority,  of  government.  A copy  of  this  P^™P^e t,^  notw^ 
standing  the  difficulty  of  intercourse,  we  have  had  the  satisffic- 
tion  to  obtain  ; and  it  is  (as  we  believe)  the  only  one  which  has 
yet  made  its  way  to  this  country.  It  is  a curious  document ; 
Ld  which,  we  think,  will  repay  a pretty  accurate  analysis.  It 
contains  a panegyric,  a professed panegync 

comparison  of  this  simple  form  of  government  with  al  othe 
forms,  whether  simple  or  mixed — and,  in  paiticular,  with  tha 
mixed  form  which  is  exemplified  in 
tinct,  deliberate,  raisonnt  preferenee  over  them  all  If 
has  hitherto  played  the  hypocrite,  it  must  be  allowed  that  hi. 
TAuts  now  speak  plain.  He  probably  thinks  the  time  is  at  las 
come,  when  boldness  is  better  than  imposture  ; and  it  cannot,  at 
any  rate,  be  insinuated,  that  he  is  afraid  to  avow  his  PPH'pses  It 
impudence  were  a term  which  could  apply  to  persons  in  ^duations 
so  halted,  we  should  say  that  this,taken  with  all  its  circumstance., 
is  the  most  impudent  address  which  any  government  ever  ven 
tured  upon  offering  to  its  subjects.  How  low  must  a *iation, 
which  had  once  dared  to  lift  its  eyes  to  liberty,  be  degraded,  be^ 
fore  its  government  could  venture  to  present  it  '^dh  a cieed  like 
this ! How  prodigiously  did  the  first  efforts  of  the  Frei 
acquire  for  themselves  a good  government  lead  the 
eral  to  overrate  the  true  character  of  that  nation  . \Iith  the 
single  exception  of  eourage  and  military  skill,  among  the  com- 
moLst  and  cheapest  qualities  of  human  nature,  they  have  exhi- 
bited nothing  but  what  is  vulgar  in  point  of  conception,  and  ser- 
vile in  point  of  spirit,  through  the  whole  course  of  their  revo- 
lution. Hardly  had  it  begun,  when  some  hn-ed  ruffians  in  the 
metropolis  were  allowed  to  give  law  to  the  whole  nation.  How 
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tamely,  after  this,  did  they  bend  their  neelv«  tn  i 

exterminating  tyrant,  suoLited  hv  . of  an 

both  in  numbers  and  repu?Son^fc  ^ ""'^erable, 

lis.e  au  Z 

h^s^ntif  -^^Ih  towards  the  formation  of  the  corns 

from“ho”rclcSance^  a“tl'or  draw's 

sovereignty,  what  is  its  nse  ? Its  denudes  our  ' * 

ne  peuvent  ni  proposer,  m discuter  les  lois.’’  What  then  is  left 
for  them  to  perform  in  the  business  of  legislation  ?_‘I  s „ealit  ’ 
says  our  author,  ‘ seulement  adopter  ou  reieter  les  lo  s md 
sont  proposees  par  le  Gouvernement ...  Us  iouissent  d’un  prarl!5 
jmvdege,  puisque  leur  sanction  est  essentielle  pour  perfeetSr 

From  this  we  should  naturally  infer,  that  the  lemslativp  hnri 
enjoys  a negative  on  the  enactment  of  laws  a similar^novtir  A 

archy  But  though  this  is  what  the  words  we  have  iust  onnfi!i 
?n|”f  the  aSlfoJ”  ‘‘  " '’-"i  ™eam 

werithe  been  little  noticed,  that  no  sooner 
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‘ Mais  il  lie  fuut  pas  croive  que  ce  corps  legislatifj  aniovible  et 
temporaire,  rejete  des  projets  de  lois  sagement  proposes,  murement 
discutes,  au  conseil-d’etat ; leur  refus  de  serait  reprouve 

par  I’opinion  publique,  pa’’  le  voeu  national^  et  par  la  voloiite  generale, 
dojit  V JimficTtuT  est  le  refiresentant* 

It  turns  out,  then,  that  the  legislative  body  must  neither  pro- 
pose laws,  nor  make  the  smallest  observation  upon  such  as  aie 
proposed.  It  has  a power  of  adopting  simply,  or  rejecting  sim- 
ply ; but  the  last  is  a power  which  they  must  be  very  caretul  oi 
never  exercising.  It  has  happened  before,  that  a legislative,  or 
pretended  legislative  body,  has  been  reduced  to  a mere  nullity,  by 
the  influence  of  fear  or  corruption.  But  even  the  Emperors  ot 
Rome  ab-tained  from  proclaiming  to  the  world,  that  they  had 
brought  the  Senate  to  this  degraded  situation.  Is  it  true,  that, 
even  under  the  Emperors,  the  Roman  people  retained  a greater 
share  of  spirit,  than  is  to  be  found  among  the  people  of  trance? 
—Or  is  Bonaparte  only  a more  daring  usurper  ? 

After  this  display  of  the  functions  of  the  legislative  body,  the 
picture  of  the  French  Constitution  is  quickly  drawn.  The  author 
proceeds — 

‘ Telle  est  I’institution  et  la  nature  du  gouvernement  Fran§ais. 
L’Empereur  exerce  seul  la  plenitude  de  la  souverainet6,  comnie  e 
renresentant  hereditaire  de  la  nation,  comme  pouvoir  constituant, 
comme  pouvoir  administratif ; il  est  legislateur  et  executeur  supreme 
des  lois;  il  est  Tame  du  gouvernement;  il  met  en  activite  toutes  les 
parties  de  la  constitution ; e’est  lui  qui  propose  les  lois  constitutives, 
les  lois  civiles  et  administratives : il  f^t  de  regle.mens;  cree  des  in- 
stitutions sociales ; commande  les  armees;  declare  la  guerre;  fait  la 
paix  • conclut  les  trait^s  de  commerce  et  d’alliance ; nomme  a tous 
les  emplois  civils,  militaires  et  religieux ; e’est  en  son  nom  que  les 
lois  sont  proclam^es,  et  que  la  justice  est  rendue  dans  tous  les  tribu- 
naux.  Sa  personne  est  sacree  et  inviolable ; son  effigie  est  gravee 
sur  les  monnoies ; il  a le  droit  de  faire  grace  et  de  commuer  les 
peines.  Les  membres  du  corps  legislatif  sont  ses  sujets  : tous  les 
citoyens  lui  doivent  respect  et  obeissance.  Il  n’a  au-dessus  de  lui 
que  Dieu  et  la  loi.  Tous  ces  droits,  toutes  ces  prerogatives  consti- 
tuent la  veritable  souverainete;  il  I’exerce  dans  toute  sa  plenitude  et 
dans  toute  son  integrity,  sans  partage  et  sans  division.’ 

Without  stopping  to  consider  the  abstract  and  speculative  rea- 
sons on  which  this  scheme  of  governrnent  is  defended,  let  us  only 
observe  the  reasons  whieh  he  brings  in  favour  of  its  praetical  uti- 
lity. ‘ Qu’il  nous  soit  permiSf  as  he  himself  very  modestly  says, 
‘ de  demontrer  la  sagesse  de  cette  belle  institution.’ 

First  presents  itself  the  grand  consideration  of  superior  know- 
ledge. The  head  of  a sovereign  is  always  a storehouse  of  know- 
ledge. A popular  assembly  can  never  be  any  thing  but  a deposi- 
tary of  ignorance. 
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‘ Le  chef  supreme  de  la  nation,  celui  qui  a en  main  les  renes  du 
ijouvernement,  qui  les  dirige  a son  gre,  qui,  dans  un  centre  commun, 
attire  toutes  les  parties  de  I’administration,  est  instruit  des  besoins  du 
peuple:  place  sur  un  hauteur  eminente,  ses  regards  attentifs  par- 
courent  avec  facility  toutes  les  parties  de  I’empire  ; il  examine,  il  in- 
terroge ; son  genie  s’etend  sur  tout  son  peuple,  et  veille  a son  bon- 
heur.  Il  sait  quelles  sont  les  lois  et  les  institutions  qui  conviennent 
a son  caractere,  a ses  moeurs,  a ses  habitudes.  Des  deputes  qui 
n'apportent  dans  les  deliberations,  publiques  que  des  connaissances 
born4es  et  des  instructions  vagues,  qui  exercent  des  fonctions  tem- 
poraires,  ignorent  la  diversite  des  interets  naissant  de  la  difference 
du  climat,  des  localites,  des  coutumes,  des  differens  habitans  des 
provinces ; il  leiir  est  impossible  de  reunir  toutes  ces  diverses  parties, 
et  de  regler,  par  des  lois  uniformes,  les  institutions  qui  conviennent 
a tous  les  membres  du  corps  social.  Parmi  les  codes  politiques  qui 
ont  illustre  tant  de  nations,  il  n’en  est  point  qui  n’ait  ete  le  fruit  des 

pcnsees  et  des  conceptions  d’un  seul  homme Une  assembl^e 

d’hommes  different  par  leur  caractere,  leurs  opinions,  leurs  principes, 
ne  pent  point,  de  son  propre  mouvement,  donner  des  lois  a I’univer- 
salite  d’un  peuple  dont  elle  ne  connait  ni  ses  besoins,  ni  ses  divers 
interfets : une  assemblee  agit  plus  par  influence  que  par  reflexion  : 
elle  discute  sans  ordre,  et  delibere  au  hasard : il  faut  des  tetes 
froides  et  des  coeurs  purs.  Toutes  les  passions  se  reunissent  dans 
une  assemblee  nombreuse:  on  y voit  tour-a-tour  les  erreurs  de  I’a- 
mour  propre,  et  les  presomptions  de  I’orgueil ; les  discussions  se 
prolongent,  les  debats  deviennent  tumuUueux;  chacun  veut  corriger, 
retrancher,  augmenter:  dans  cette  confusion,  la  loi  devient  obscure, 
contradictoire ; une  preambule  inutile,  ou  dangereux,  en  altere  le 
sens,  et  une  fausse  explication  en  detruit  la  force.’ 

Such  is  the  first  grand  advantage  of  government-by-one,  over 
government  by-many.  The  second  is  not  inferior  to  it.  Deliver- 
anee  from  the  dangers  of  anarchy  can  be  effectually  attained  only 
by  the  exercise  of  absolute  powder.  A balance  of  powers  has  in- 
deed been  proposed  as  a security  against  this  species  of  evil ; but 
this,  it  seems,  is  a pitiable  and  dangerous  error. 

‘ C’est  une  mauvaise  constitution  qui  celle  ou  la  souverainete  est 
partagee:  alors  les  pouvoirs  se  heurtent,  se  confondent  et  se  com- 
battent.  Le  systeme  de  I’equilibre  des  pouvoirs,  adopte  par  les  anciens 
gouvernemens,  et  defendu  par  plusieurs  publicistes  avec  autant  de 
legerete  que  d’imprudence,  a produit  des  troubles  et  des  factions,  et 
a prepare  de  tristes  et  sanglantes  revolutions.  Les  constitutions  des 
anciens  peoples  ont  eprouve  de  perpetuelles  variations,  parce  qu’elles 
ayaient  etabli  cette  balance  de  pouvoirs  si  funeste  aux  nations.’ 

All  the  mischiefs  which  nations  over  the  face  of  the  earth  have 
ever  endured,  have  arisen  simply  from  their  not  having  enjoyed 
despotical  governments. 

‘ Si  I’Europe  a ete  si  souvent  bouleversee;  si  la  guerre  a detruit 
I’espece  humaine  j si  de  grandes  revolutions  ont  renvers^  des  trone^ 
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•t  d^truitdes  gouvernemens,  tous  ces  dechiremens  politiques,  toQtes  < 
calamites  sont  I’ouvrage  des  erreurs  et  de  I’ignorance  des  terns. 


sees 

-W..V  i’ouvrage  des  erreurs  et  de  I'lgnorance  des  terns.  Si 
les  peuples  eussent  6t6  r6gis  par  des  lois  constitutives  sagement  com* 
bin^eS)  les  guerres  eussent  moins  frequentes,  et  les  revolutions 
moins  sanglantes.  Si  nous  avons  vu,  en  France,  trois  differentes 
constitutions  paraitre  et  s’ecrouler,  e’est  qu’on  avait  4tabli  ce  sys- 
t^me  de  balance  et  d’6quilibre  des  pouvoirs,  dont  le  resultat  a produit 
les  exces  et  les  crimes  de  la  revolution.’ 

In  fine,  absolute  governments  unite,  in  their  essence,  every 
principle  of  excellence. 

* ‘ Un  centre  unique  est  necessaire  pour  donner  k toUs  les  ressorts  de 
la  machine  politique  ce  mouvement  regulier  et  uniforme,  qui  est  la 
vie  du  corps  social,  et  pour  imprimer  aux  lois  un  caractere  de  force 
ct  de  majesty L’unit6  du  powvoir  aouverain  arretera  ces  revo- 

lutions qui  annoncent  les  vices  des  lois,  la  foiblesse  du  gouvernement, 
et  la  corruption  des  moeurs.  Elle  affermira  la  constitution,  et  la  de- 
fendra  contre  les  provocateurs  de  I’anarchie  et  centre  les  sectateurs 
de  la  tyrannie.  Le  monarque,  comme  souverain,  comme  legisla- 
teur,  comme  exeeuleur  des  lois,  s’armera  de  la  force  milit^re,  pour 
enchainer  les  factions  et  maintenir  I’ordre  publique.  Un  centre 
■unique  de  pouvoir  souverain  previent  les  desordres  et  les  insurrections : 
vers  lui  se  reportent  tous  ces  rayons  qui  forment  un  faisceau  de  torce 
et  de  lumiere ; e’est  I’etincelle  electrique  qui  se  fait  senur  en  mfeme 
terns  aux  deux  extremites  de  la  chaine.’ 

Such,  then,  is  the  nature,  and  such  are  the  advantages  of  the 
French  government.  To  render  his  countrymen,  however,  still 
more  contented  with  their  lot,  and  th.nkful  for  its  blessings,  the 
author  institutes  a comparison  of  the  benefits  of  absolute 
ment  with  those  of  the  different  other  forms  of  polity.  A few 
sentences  will  afford  the  reader  a sufficient  taste  of  this  ingredient 
of  the  intellectual  and  moral  banquet  here  presented  to  us. 

‘ Ou  chercherons-nous  le  plus  parfait  et  le  meilleur  de  tous  les 
gouvernemens?  Sera-ce  dans  la  democratie,  ou  le  people,  ou  ses 
representans  exercent  la  souverainete  ? Mais  le  gouvernement  de- 
mocratique  est  une  source  perpetuelle  de  malheurs  et  de  crimes;  il 
Tr^e  Xc  lui  le  principe^^  de  sa  destruction—Le  chercherons- 
Lus  dans  le  gouvernement  aristocratique  ? Mais  ce  gouvernement 
S toL  les  vicSs  et  tous  les  dangers  de  la  democratie ; il  ne  peut  y 
avoir  qu’oppression  et  tyrannie,  parcequ’il  ne  peut  y exister  des  ver- 

SrSh  for  aristocracy  and  democracy,— it?  the  vRuperation  of 
which  we  do  not  find  a great  deal  to  .controvert  There  is  ano^ 
ther  species  of  government,  however,  in  w'hich  we  take  a deeper 
interest,  for  the  superiority  of  which,  ut  pro  arts  et  facts,  we  are 
readv  to  fi<^ht.  This  is  the  fair  form  of  mixed  government,  which 
the  a'dmirer  of  the  principe  de  Vunite  treats,  hewever,  as  roughly 
as  the  rest. 

VOL.XV1T,  NO.  3^ 
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‘ Ou  chcrcherons-nous,’  repeats  he,  ‘ le  meilleur  de  tous  les  gou- 
vcrnemens  ? Le  chercherons-nous  dans  le  gouverfiement  mixte  ? 
Mais  dans  ce  gouvernement  il  ne  pent  y avoir  ni  union,  ni  Concorde, 
ni  paix ; les  orages  politiques  eclateront,  la  foudre  grondera  au  mi- 
lieu d line  nuit  obscure.  La  souverainete,  dans  ce  gouvernement, 
cst  partagee  entre  le  monarque  et  le  corps  legislatif.  La  souveraine- 
te divisee  doit  nccessairement  pi’oduire  des  dissentions  intestines  sans 
cesse  renaissantes.’ 

The  English  government  itselfundergoes  a minute  investigation; 
and  so  tar  is  Mr.  Chas  from  agreeing  with  Englishmen,  who  can 
perceive  nothing  in  their  constitution  short  of  absolute  perfection 
that  he  sees  nothing  in  it  but  deformity  and  vice.  ^ 

‘ II  existe  en  Europe  un  gouvernement  mixte,  ou  le  monarque  et 
le  parlement  sont  legislateurs,  et  partagent  I’exercice  de  la  souve- 
rainete. C’est  un  melange  de  monarchie,  d’aristocratie  et  de  demo- 

cratie,  qui  produit  le  despotisme  et  la  corruption' L’ Anglais, 

par  une  heureuse  magie,  se  croit  libre,  mais  il  est  dans  les  fers.  II 
vend  sa  liberie  et  ses  sutfrages  au  poids  de  Tor.  On  enchaine  sa  vo- 
lonte ; il  choisit,  malgr6  lui,  non  les  deputes  les  plus  propres  a de- 
ftndre  ses  droits,  mais  les  plus  agreables  au  gouvernement;  c’est 
lui  qui  dirige  son  choix.  La  ou  la  corruption  commence,  1^  expire 
Si  voit  point  dans  le  gouvernement  mixte  de 
1 Angleterre  le  despotisme  legal,  on  y apergoit  la  corruption  mini»- 
terielle,  agent  plus  dangereux  et  plus  redoubtable  que  I’autorite  ab- 
solue  du  monarque,  puisque  le  peuple  Anglais  respecte  dans  son  roi 
le  droit  qu  il  a de  le  corrompre.’ 

Now  even  if  we  were  to  admit  that  the  British  constitution 
had  all  the  vices  and  defects  which  are  here  imputed  to  it  it  real 
ly  appears  very  surprising  that  the  Ancien  Jurisconsulte  should  not 
perceive,  that  these  are  only  formidable  to  Englishmen  and  are 
only  considered  as  vices,  because  they  lead  to  despotism’  Were  it 
possible  we  could  acquire  the  taste  of  Mr.  Chas  and  his  compatri 
ots,  so  as  to  become  enamoured  of  despotism,  we  should  only  reeret 
that  the  vices  of  our  constitution  are  not  still  more  numerous  and 
powerful,  as  leading  more  rapidly  to  that  consummation  of  abso- 
jute  power  in  the  hands  of  the  chief  magistrate,  which,  it  seems 
js  the  summum  bonum  of  the  political  state.  ' 

OvK  cc.y»9o»  TToXvKotgOinn'  eTj  xogavoj  erct', 

EU^0<x.(riX£V(,  y e^tuKf  ayxv^of^nreij 

T 3-ef^iracer,  tyx  er^tcrt  cju/Sxirt^et/'v.* 

Thus  spoke  the  wise  Ulysses : so  that  Mr.  Chas  has  both  high  and 
ancient  authority  for  his  opinions.  Here  is  the  principle  of  unity 
as  clearly  expressed,  and  as  strongly  eulogized,  as  it  can  now  be 
by  any  servile  lawyer  in  France,  after  the  lapse  of  some  thousand 


* Horn.  II.  L.  2.  V.  204. 
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years.  The  science  of  government,  therefore,  very  unlike  other 
sciences,  acquired,  it  seems,  its  perfection  at  a very  early  period  of 
society.  Those  sovereigns  who  literally  killed  and  roasted  their 
own  mutton,  and  were  their  own  butchers  and  cooks,  were  as 
profoundly  versed  in  it  as  Napoleon  le  Grand  himself,  or  any  of 
the  wise  and  refined  gentlemen  who  write  for  him. 

It  is  much  less,  however,  what  has  been  the  past  fortune  of 
this  doctrine,  than  what  is  to  be  its  fate  hereafter,  that  claims 
regard  from  us  on  the  present  occasion.  In  what  manner  do  the 
moral  probabilities  of  the  case  lead  us  to  forecast,  that  it  will  be 
entertained  by  the  people  of  France,  or  by  the  people  of  Europe 
in  general  ? Will  it  meet  with  a passive  acquiescence,  and  will 
haWt  mould  us  to  the  endurance  of  its  practical  effects  ? Or  do 
the  sparks  of  liberty  still  remain  alive  in  the  breasts  of  men,  and 
want  only  a little  time,  or  a little  stirring,  to  kindle  into  a steady 
and  unextinguishable  fire  ? We  are  not  of  those  who  are  the 
least  sanguine  in  anticipating  the  improvement  of  human  affairs. 
But,  we  must  own,  the  circumstances  that  now  persuade  us  to 
dejection,  are  neither  few  nor  of  light  amount. 

We  are  afraid,  that  the  number  of  those  w ho  really  love  liber- 
ty, is  not  veiy  great ; and,  in  the  veiy  progress  of  civilization, 
there  are  many  circumstances  which  tend  to  diminish  that  num- 
ber, as  well  as  some  that  tend  to  enlarge  it.  The  influence  of 
the  press  in  extending  and  diffusing  the  spirit  of  freedom,  has  in- 
deed been  much  spoken  of ; and  yet,  what  indications  have  we  of 
its  force,  since  the  period  of  that  invention,  that  will  bear  a com- 
parison with  those  that  may  be  found  in  earlier  story  ? Or,  in- 
deed, can  it  be  doubted  there  are  many  circumstances  necessarily 
connected  with  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  that  have  operated 
powerfully  to  weaken  and  extinguish  the  love  of  liberty. 

To  what  a degree  are  the  accommodations  of  life  multiplied  in 
the  present  age  beyond  those  which  have  preceded  it!  In  the  times 
of  the  feudal  barons,  so  few  were  the  enjoyments  attainable  within 
doors,  that  almost  all  their  pleasures  were  sought  for  in  the  fields. 
Houses  uncomfortable, — the  provision  of  the  table  coarse  and  in- 
delicate,— all  the  arts  which  address  the  imagination  and  the  sen- 
ses, either  unknown  or  extremely  imperfect, — the  rich  had  little 
but  the  pleasures  of  power  and  command,  by  which  their  condition 
could  be  advantageously  distinguished  from  that  of  the  poor.  The 
pleasures  of  power  and  command,  too,  they  were,  even  in  tumult 
and  civil  war,  almost  sure  of  retaining  ; because  they  were,  in 
those  days,  almost  uniformly  superior  to  the  rest  of  their  coun- 
trymen in  all  the  qualities  which  drew  the  respect  and  obedience 
off  the  times.  The  prospect  of  revolution  and  change  bore  in  it, 
therefore,  but  little  to  startle  their  imagination  j and,  when  either 
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stimulated  by  private  resentments,  or  elevated  with  the  conception 
of  public  advantage,  they  were  ever  prepared  to  rear,  and  to 
rally  round,  the  standard  of  independence. 

All  this,  however,  has  vanished.  The  pleasures  of  life  are  re- 
fined and  multiplied  so,  as  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  rich  with  a 
perpetual  succession  of  enjoyments.  Whatever  threatens  to  in- 
terrupt so  agreeable  a course  of  existence,  much  more,  whatever 
threatens  to  cut  oft'  the  source  of  those  enjoyments,  is  regarded 
with  terror  and  abhorrence.  Now,  notlung  is  so  uniformly  and 
naturally  dreaded  by  the  common  run  of  men  in  possession  of  the 
advantages  of  fortune,  as  any  increase  in  the  power  or  preten- 
sions of  the  people.  The  habits  of  ease,  which  so  quickly  grow  in- 
to an  incapacity  of  exertion,  make  them  tremble  at  the  thought  of 
entering  into  an  active  competition  for  respect  and  dignity.  They 
are  conscious  of  not  being  now,  what  they  formerly  were,  the  real 
superiors  of  their  countrymen  in  the  personal  qualities  which  are 
the  objects  of  admiration.  To  men  in  this  moral  and  physical 
state,  it  appears  far  more  eligible  to  pay  court  to  a monarch,  and, 
by  holding  his  favour,  to  retain  the  monopoly  of  honour  and  pow- 
er, than  to  contend  with  the  whole  body  of  the  people  in  the  ac- 
quisition and  display  of  those  higher  qualities,  which  were  the  first 
foundations  of  consequence,  and  the  earliest  titles  to  distinction^ 
All  those  doctrines  which  tend  to  uphold,  or  even  to  augment  the 
power  of  the  sovereign,  find,  therefore,  in  such  men,  their  na- 
tural supporters  ; and  every  thing  which  tends  to  increase  the 
power  of  the  people,  its  natural  foe.  Nobody,  we  think,  will  de-, 
ny,  that  this  turn  of  thinking  and  feeling  is  naturally  prevalent  in 
the  great  proportion  of  the  higher  ranks  in  a civilized  and  refined 
stage  of  society.  Circumstances  may  give  it  more  or  less  effect ; 
but  so  steady  and  powerful  a principle  guiding  the  conduct  of  alf. 
the  most  powerful  classes  of  the  community,  must  have  an  extra- 
ordinary tendency  to  incline  the  government  to  the  side  of  arbi- 
trary power,  and  to  uphold  a moderate  tyranny  where  it  is  alrea- 
dy established  To  men  of  such  habits,  there  is  nothing  in  des- 
potism, at  least  in  the  despotism  of  the  European  monarchies  of 
modern  times,  which  will  appear  very  odious  or  formidable.  To 
the  secure  possession  of  property,  and  of  the  indulgences  which  it 
brings,  it  in  reality  offers  little  danger  ; and  where  there  is  an  ex- 
isting dread  of  popular  usurpation,  it  is  apt  to  appear  their  most 
effectual  safeguard.  Paying  court  to  the  sovereign,  and,  by  the 
arts  of  obsequiousness,  winning  their  way  to  favour  and  power, 
soon  come  to  appear  highly  proper  and  meritorious  : and,  so  far 
from  suggesting  any  notion  of  degradation,  are  generally  regarded 
as  the  fair  paths  to  honour  and  distinction. 
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But  if  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  upper  ranks,  and  of  the 
owners  of  wealth  in  general,  have,  in  modern  times,  an  undeni- 
able bias  to  the  side  of  arbitrary  government,  we  can  only  look 
for  a counterbalancing  power  in  the  character  of  the  other  classes 
of  society.  In  many  of  them,  however,  we  greatly  fear  that  we 
shall  now  look  for  it  in  vain.  We  are  sure  that  it  is  not  to  be  found 
among  the  low  est  orders.  The  progress  of  society  is  no  less  ef- 
fectual in  reducing  their  aptitude  to  become  the  instruments  of 
resistance  to  arbitrary  power,  than  it  is  in  extinguishing  among 
the  higher  orders  the  disposition  to  resist  it.  In  an  early  stage  of 
society,  the  lower  orders  pass  one  part  of  their  time  in  idleness, 
the  other  in  strenuous,  enterprising,  often  in  daring  and  hazardous 
occupations  and  sports.  They  are  in  a state  of  mind,  therefore, 
which  is  always  prepared  for  that  species  of  action,  to  which  the 
leaders  in  a scheme  of  open  resistance  to  oppression  must  always 
wish  to  incite  them.  In  a refined  society,  the  lower  orders  ai’e 
enured  to  habits  of  incessant  industry.  The  greater  part  of 
their  occupations  are  sedentary,  requiring  little  bodily  strength, 
and  no  energy  of  spirit  or  contempt  of  danger.  We  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  a populace,  even  in  such  a state,  may  not  be  incited  to 
dangerous  attempts  ; and  that,  if  favoured  by  circumstances,  they 
may  not  acquire,  for  a little  time,  a formidable  power : but  we  do 
say,  that  it  is  then  much  more  difficult  to  incite,  and  much  more 
easy  to  subdue  them. 

As  far,  then,  as  the  habits  and  feelings  of  those  two  great 
classes  of  society  are  concerned,  the  highest  and  the  lowest,  we 
think  the  most  sanguine  must  admit,  that  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion tends  rather  to  recommend  than  to  oppose  such  principles  as 
Bonaparte  patronises,  and  M.  Chas  extols  ; and  therefore,  if  it 
have  generated  any  countervailing  force,  this  is  only  to  be  looked 
for  in  the  increasing  numbers  and  improving  character  of  the  mid- 
dling class  of  the  people.  A middling  class  is  itself,  in  fact,  a 
creature  of  civilization.  It  had  no  existence  in  the  rude  state  of 
society  ; and  it  increases  as  the  benefits  of  civilization  increase. 
It  has  always  been  our  faith  and  trust,  that  in  this  class,  and  the 
circumstances  connected  with  it,  a power  is  really  provided  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  the  passive  or  active  principle  of  despotism  in  the 
other  classes  from  finally  consummating  their  deplorable  conse- 
quences, and  rendering  civilization  its  own  destroyer.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  this  is  a power  which 
develops  itself  but  slowly ; and  is  liable  to  be  frequently  overborne 
by  the  strength  of  the  opposing  forces,  and  even  to  remain  long 
overwhelmed  by  their  weight.  When  we  look  to  the  present  state 
of  the  civilized  world,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  fearing  that  such  a 
period  of  dreadful  probation  is  impending. 
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It  is  by  means  of  the  press,  chiefly,  that  the  middling  class  can 
ever  be  raised  into  such  importance  as  at  all  to  counterbalance  the 
despotic  tendencies  engendered  in  the  other  classes  by  the  progress 
of  improvement.  But  the  power  of  the  press,  as  we  have  alrea- 
dy hinted,  seems  to  have  been  a good  deal  overrated  : and  this 
intemperate  admiration  has,  as  usual,  rendered  its  object  less  wor- 
thy of  the  distinction.  These  lofty  panegyrics  have  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  gain  credit  chiefly  with  those  to  whom  they  were  natu- 
rally otfensive  ; and  the  consequence  has  been,  that  the  press  has 
become  an  object  of  hatred  and  jealousy  with  all  who  are  hostile 
to  the  progress  of  liberty. 

Whoever  reflects  upon  the  mode  in  which  alone  the  press  can 
produce  any  permanent  efiects,  will  clearly  see  how  very  gradu- 
al its  operation  must  be  on  the  character  or  temper  of  society. 
It  acts  only  by  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  of  just  opinions. 
As  these  become  more  and  more  common,  mankind  will  become 
more  and  more  acquainted  with  the  true  springs  of  good  govern- 
ment ; and  by  the  perpetual  pressure  of  the  middling  rank  of  so- 
ciety advancing  in  strength  from  age  to  age,  those  springs  will 
at  last  be  placed  in  action.  But,  in  the  present  stage  of  advance- 
ment, it  is  hard  to  say  how  far  this  beneficent  tendency  may  be 
counteracted,  or  even  entirely  overpowered,  and  for  what  a length 
of  time  the  despotic  principles  may  preseiwe  their  ascendancy. 

In  this  country,  for  example,  we  make  little  doubt,  that  the 
perusal  of  the  slavish  principles  pi’omulgated  in  the  pamphlet  be- 
fore us,  .will  excite  in  our  countrymen  pretty  lofty  conceptions 
of  the  distinction  between  themselves  and  their  enemies,  to  whom 
doctrines  of  so  degrading  a character  can  with  impunity  be  ad- 
dressed. Yet,  from  what  we  have  lately  seen  and  heard,  we  may 
be  permitted  to  doubt,  whether,  if  despotism  should  be  forced 
upon  us,  either  by  foreign  power  or  domestic  usurpation,  we 
should  not  find  among  ourselves  men,  neither  few  in  number  nor 
feeble  in  power,  ready  to  propagate  as  slavish  doctrines  as  those 
of  Bonaparte’s  advocates  ; and  readers  in  abundance,  with  minds 
fashioned  to  receive  them.  Those  who  are  accustomed  to  read 
ministerial  prints  of  all  descriptions,  (and  there  are  thousands 
who  read  nothing  else,)  must  be  well  aware  how  closely  they 
tread  on  the  heels  of  Bonaparte’s  most  obsequious  admirers.  But 
though  we  look  upon  this  as  evidence  of  no  contemptible  force, 
we  are  willing  to  go  for  instances  to  much  more  elevated  authori- 
ty. Some  of  the  most  distinguished  writers  of  whom  we  can  boast, 
have  presented  us  with  doctrines  which  make  singular  approach- 
es to  those  of  the  Ancient  Jurisconsult;  and  it  cannot  be  pretended, 
that  these  have  been  the  most  unprosperous  or  unfashionable  of 
their  doctrines. 
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Bonaparte’s  scribe  commences  his  discourse  in  the  following 
mannei'. 

‘ Avant  I’institution  du  corps  politique,  le  droit  de  souverainete  ap- 
partenait  a tous  les  membres  de  la  societe : par  le  nouveau  fiacte  social^ 
elle  a ete  transmise  a des  representans.  Le  peuple  doit  reconnaitre 
cette  convention  solennelle,  ou  il  a abdique  volontairement  sa  souverai- 
nete, etil  ne  peutlareprendre  sans  ouvrir  les  sources  des  dissentions 
intestines.’ 

Mr.  Burke,  near  the  beginning  of  his  Reflections  on  the  French 
Revolution,  says — ‘ So  far  is  it  from  being  true,  that  we  acquir- 
‘ ed  a right,  by  the  Revolution,  to  elect  our  kings,  that,,  if  we 
< had  possessed  it  before,  the  English  nation  did  at  that  time  most 
‘ solemnly  renounce  and  abdicate  it,  for  themselves  and  for  all 

^ their  posterity, /or  ever The  engagement  and  pact  of  so - 

‘ ciety  forbid,  &c Authority,  emanating  from  the  common 

‘ agreement  and  original  compact  of  the  state If  civil  so- 

‘ ciety  be  the  offspring  of  convention,  that  convention  must  he  its 
‘ law  : that  convention  must  limit  and  modify  all  the  descriptions 
‘ of  constitution  which  are  formed  under  it.’  The  practical  infe- 
rence from  this  doctrine  is,  that  if  a nation  has  once  bound  itself, 
by  this  compact,  to  the  most  unjust  and  oppressive  of  all  forms  of 
government,  it  stands  pledged  to  remain  for  ever  the  passive 
subject  of  misgovernment.  The  following  passage  in  the  same 
celebrated  production,  expressly  denies  the  possibility  of  im- 
provement, not  only  on  the  governments  of  the  present,  but  on 
those  of  antecedent  times.  ‘ We  know  that  we  have  made  no 
‘ discoveries,  and  we  think  that  no  discoveries  are  to  he  made, 
‘ in  morality  ; nor  many  in  the  great  principles  of  government, 

* nor  in  the  ideas  of  liberty,  which  were  understood,  long  before 

* ive  were  born,  altogether  as  well  as  they  will  be  after  the  grave 

* has  heaped  its  mould  upon  our  presumption,  and  the  silent 
‘ tomb  shall  have  imposed  its  law  on  our  pert  loquacity.’  No  one 
who  is  versed  in  the  later  writings  of  Mr.  Burke,  can  be  at  a loss 
to  multiply  Instances  ; or  be  unacquainted  with  the  general  spirit 
of  them,  which  is  stronger  than  any  particular  instance. 

Mr.  Hume,  in  like  manner,  who  admits,  in  express  terms,  that 
the  pretensions  of  Charles  the  First  went  the  whole  length  of  a 
claim  to  absolute  power,  declares,  that  the  admission  of  these 
pretensions  would  have  been  a very  inconsiderable  evil.  ‘ The 

* Commons,’  says  he,  ‘ renewed  their  eternal  complaints  against 
‘ the  growth  of  popery,  which  w^as  ever  the  chief  of  their  griev- 

* ances,  and  noiv  the  only  one.’  The  growth  of  popery  was  the 
only  grievance  ! Yet  this  was  in  the  very  first  year  of  King 
Charles,  when  all  his  pretensions  were  at  the  highest,  and  when 
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not  one  measure  had  yet  been  adopted  to  oppose  them  ; when  the 
patriots,  as  Hume  himself,  but  two  pages  before,  aeknowledges, 
‘ saw  an  unbounded  power  exereised  by  the  Crown  ; and  even 

< the  aneient  laws  and  eonstitution  considered  by  the  King  more 

as  lines  to  direct  his  conduct,  than  harriers  to  withstand  his 

power.’  He  adds,  in  another  passage — ‘ The  King  had,  in 

< some  instances,  stretched  his  prerogative  beyond  just  bounds  ; 
‘ and,  aided  bj'^  the  Church,  had  loell  nigh  put  an  end  to  all  the 
‘ liberties  and  privileges  of  the  nation  ’ In  another  he  says — 
^ The  new  counsels,  which  Charles  had  mentioned  to  the  Parlia- 
^ ment,  were  now  to  be  tried,  in  order  to  supply  his  necessities. 
‘ Had  he  possessed  any  military  force,  on  which  he  could  rely, 
‘ it  is  not  improbable,  that  he  had  at  once  taken  off  the  mask, 

and  governed  without  any  regard  to  Parliamentary  privileges, — ■ 

‘ so  high  an  idea  had  he  received  of  kingly  prerogative,  and  so 
^ contemptible  a notion  of  the  rights  of  those  popular  assemblies, 
' from  which,  he  very  naturally  thought,  he  had  met  with  such 

* ill  usage.’  Yet,  of  this  Sovereign,  who  wanted  only  the  support 
of  a military  force  to  have  declared  himself  absolute,  Hume,  w hile 
questioning  the  purity  of  Hambden’s  virtue,  does  not  scruple  to 
say — ‘ If  his  conduct  was  derived  in  a great  measure  from  ne- 
‘ cessity,  and  from  a natural  desire  of  defending  that  prerogative 

which  was  transmitted  to  him  from  his  ancestors,  and  which 
' his  Parliaments  were  visibly  encroaching  on  ; there  is  no  reason 
' why  he  may  not  be  esteemed  a very  virtuous  prince,  and  en- 
^ tirely  loorthy  of  trust  from  his  people’  Notwithstanding  his 
arbitrary  levying  of  ship-money, — notwithstanding  his  forced 
loans, — all  the  severities  of  his  Star-Chamber, — his  arbitrary  im- 
prisonments without  trial,  and  even  of  members  of  Parliament 
for  freedom  of  speech  in  the  House, — the  illustrious  writer  goes 
on  to  declare  that  ‘ the  grievances  under  which  the  nation  la- 

* boured,  when  considered  in  themselves,  without  regard  to  the 
‘ constitution,  scarcely  deserve  the  name.’ — ‘ Peace,’  he  adds,  in 
a laboured  panygeric,  ‘ industry,  commerce,  opulence;  nay,  even 
‘ Justice  and  lenity  of  administration,  notwithstanding  some  very 
^ few  exceptions  : all  these  were  enjoyed  by  the  people,  and  eve- 
^ ry  other  blessing  of  government — except  liberty.’ 

A still  more  recent  historian  shows,  as  might  be  expected,  a still 
more  decided  preference  of  arbitrary  government,  and  more  vio- 
lent prejudices  against  liberty.  In  the  last  volume  which  has  been 
published  of  Mr.  Mitford’s  History  of  Greece,  the  ‘ sovereign 
many’  is  a standing  expression  at  once  of  ridicule  and  execration. 
If  any  man  has  been  celebrated  asa  destroyer  of  liberty,  he  fails  not 
to  meet  with  an  apologist  and  admirer  in  Mr.  Mitford^  Dionysius 
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he  represents  as  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  virtuous  of  mor- 
tals, and  proves  it  by  a sort  of  disquisition, — by  the  judicious  use 
of  which  Cromwell  and  Bonaparte  may  hereafter  be  enrolled  a- 
mong  the  chief  benefactors  of  mankind.  Philip  of  Macedon  was 
not  only  one  of  the  best  of  kings,  but  the  most  peaceable  and 
generous  of  all  neighbours ; while  Demosthenes  was  a factious, 
turbulent  demagogue, — -polluted  by  every  vice  that  renders  human 
nature  odious, — and  without  one  quality  either  amiable  or  respect- 
able, except  his  talents.  But,  what  is  most  wonderful  of  all  is, 
th  t the  constitution  of  Macedon,  in  which  Philip  was  certainly 
nothing  less  than  absolute,  is  alleged  to  have  been  an  exellent  con- 
stitution, and  very  much  resembling  the  British — ‘ A limited  mo- 
‘ narchy,’  he  calls  it,  ‘ bearing  a striking  resemblance  to  the- 
‘ ancient  constitution  of  England.’ — ‘ According  to  the  concur- 
‘ ring  testimony,’  he  says,  ‘ of  ancient  writers,  who  have  treat- 
‘ ed  of  Macedonia,  the  fcng  was  sitprewie,  but  not  despotic.’  ’It 
is  very  remarkable^  that  this  is  expressly  a distinction  made  by  Mr^ 
Chas,  in  favour  of  Bonaparte.  He  too,  it  seems,  is  supreme, 
but  not  despotic;  and,  were  it  not  that  he  is  our  enemy,  and  one 
of  whom  we  are  extremely  afraid,  he  would  be  preeminently  en- 
titled to  the  panegyrics  of  Mr.  Mitford.  ‘ La  monarchic  inde- 
« pendante,’  says  Mr.  Chas,  ‘ n’est  point  le  despotisme.  Le  mo- 
‘ narque  legislateur  et  executeur  des  lois  n’est  point  un  despote, 

' puisque  il  gouverne  par  des  lois  fixes  et  etablis.’ 

It  is  painful  to  dwell  for  ever  on  the  dark  side  of  the  prospect 
but  we  cannot  yet  ascend  to  a brighter  I'egion,  It  is  not  merely 
in  the  habits  and  dispositions  of  men,  but  in  those  also  of  go- 
vernment, that  a tendency  to  reduce  the  limits  of  liberty  may  be 
plainly  distinguished.  We  hope  for  a little  patience  from  the 
friends  of  arbitrary  sway, — for  it  is  from  them  that  the  loudest 
accusations  of  the  attempt  to  point  out  the  progress  towards  it  will 
arise.  We  shall  not  rest  this  point  on  our  own  authority,  nor  on 
our  own  arguments  : we  know  how  easy  it  is,  when  men  are 
not  willing  to  be  persuaded,  to  turn  aside  from  arguments.  The 
authority  which  we  shall  present  to  them,  is  one  which  they 
themselves  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  of  the  highest,  and  which, 
all  men  agree,  is  of  very  high  rank.  It  is  well  known  that  Mr. 
Hume  entered  into  a formal  investigation  of  the  question,  ‘ whe- 
ther the  British  government  inclines  more  to  absolute  monarchy, 
or  to  a republic.’  This,  in  reality,  is  the  title  of  one  of  his  Es- 
says. It  is  equally  well  known  what  was  the  result  of  that  investi- 
gation : — it  was,  that  the  British  government  inclines  towards  ab- 
solute monarchy,  and  most  probably  will,  sooner  or  later,  be  con- 
verted into  that  form  of  polity.  It  is  remarkable,  and  a strong 
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proof  of  the  doctrine  which  we  have  been  just  laying  down,  that 
Mr.  Hume  regards  this  as  a more  happy  change  than  any  other 
which  is  likely  to  occur. 

The  tendency  towards  despotism,  which  he  observed  in  the 
framQ  of  the  British  constitution,  he  represents,  by  remarking, 
‘ that  much  less  property  in  a single  hand  will  be  able  to  coun- 
^ terbalance  a greater  pi’operty  in  several  hands  ; while  the  de- 
^ pendence  w^hich  is  created  by  expectation,  is  much  more  exten- 
‘ sive  than  that  which  is  created  by  obligations.’  He  appeals  to  ex^ 
perience  for  the  extraordinary  effects  of  this  species  of  influence. 
He  remarks,  that  the  wealth  of  Crassus,  without  either  talents 
or  reputation,  enabled  him  ‘ to  counterbalance,  during  his  life- 
‘ time,  the  power  of  Pompey,  as  well  as  of  Caesar,  who  after- 
‘ wards  became  master  of  the  world.’ — ^ The  wealth  of  the  Me- 
' flicis,’  he  adds,  ‘ made  them  masters  of  Florence  ; though,  it 

* is  probable,  it  w'as  very  inconsiderable,  compared  to  the  united 
' property  of  that  opulent  republic.’ 

After  these  observations  on  the  tendency  of  influence  to  en- 
gender absolute  power,  he  goes  on  to  I’emark,  that  so  great  has 
been,  at  all  times,  the  mass  of  influence  in  the  hands  of  the  Bri- 
tish monarch,  that  it  is  wonderful  the  nation  has  been  able  to 
retain  even  a residue  of  its  liberties.  ‘ These  considerations,’  he 
says,  ‘ are  apt  to  make  one  entertain  a very  magnificent  idea  of 
‘ the  British  spirit  and  love  of  liberty ; since  we  could  maintain 
‘ our  free  government,  during  so  many  centui-ies,  against  our  so- 
^ vereigns,  who,  besides  the  power  and  dignity  and  majesty  of 
^ the  crown,  have  always  been  possessed  of  much  more  property 
‘ than  any  subject  has  ever  enjoyed  in  any  commonwealth.  But 
‘ it  may  be  said,’  he  continues,  ‘ that  this  spirit,  however  great, 
^ will  never  be  able  to  support  itself  against  that  immense  pro- 
^ perty,  which  is  now  lodged  in  the  king,  and  which  is  still  in- 
' creasing.  Upon  a moderate  computation,  there  are  near  three 
‘ millions  at  the  disposal  of  the  crown.  The  civil  list  amounts  to 
' near  a million ; the  collection  of  all  taxes  to  another  million; 
^ and  the  employments  in  the  army  and  navy,  along  with  eccle- 
‘ siastical  preferments,  to  above  a third  million : An  enormous 
‘ sum,  and  what  may  fairly  be  computed  to  be  more  than  a thir- 
‘ tieth  of  the  whole  income  and  labour  of  the  kingdom.  When 
^ we  add  to  this  immense  property,  the  increasing  luxurj^  of  the 
^ nation,  our  proneness  to  corruption,  along  with  the  great  power 
‘ and  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  and  the  command  of  such  mili- 
^ tary  forces,  there  is  no  one  but  must  despair  of  ever  being  able, 

* w ithout  extraordinary  efforts,  to  support  our  free  government 

* much  longer  under  all  these  disadvantages.’ 
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Thus  far  Mr.  Hume.  It  is  time,  that  when  he  uses  this  very 

strong  language,  he  is  stating  the  considerations  on  the  affirma- 
tSeofthl question:  But,  after  he  has  stated  likewise,  the 
considerations  on  the  other  side,  and  weighed  them  one  against 
Mother,  he  comes  to  present  his  conclusion,  and  says,  I vvould 
« assert  that  unless  there  happen  some  extraordinary  convulsion, 

^ thTpowTof  tL  crown,  by  means  of  its  large  revenue,  is  ra- 
^ thereupon  the  increase.’  What  an  impressive  conclusion,  if  well 
fnnnded  is  this  ' Was  the  power  of  the  crown  upon  its  inci  ease, 
when  Us  influence  in  the  Jmy  and  navy,  and  the  civil  estab hsh- 
ment  in  all  its  departments,  could  be  estimated  at  only  three 
millions  ’ What  then  must  it  be  now,  when  it  is  so  i^ch  moie 
than  ten  times  that  amount  ? It  is  evident,  too,  that  Hume  was 
unwilling  to  present  his  conviction  in  all  its  strength,  and  strove 
to  hide  ft  (perhaps  even  from  himselt)  under  imperfect  expres- 
sion • for  the  language  is  not  only  ambiguous,  but,  what  is  ex- 
tremely unusual  with  him,  incorrect.  The  power  of  the  crown, 
he  sayl  is  upon  the  increase,  unless  there  happen  some  extraor- 
dinary convulKin.  But  what  then  was,  could  not  depend  upon  a con- 
vaS  which  was  yet  to  come.  To  render  the  expression  com- 
plete or  even  consistent,  he  ought  to  have  said,  the  powei  of  the 
?Iown  is  upon  the  increase,  and  will  continue  to  increase,  unless 
there  happen  some  extraordinary  convulsion.  He  concludes  the 
Sy  accordingly,  by  declaring,  that  though  he  should  regaid 

the  convulsions  of  popular  government  as  the  more  formidable 
%i\  ‘ we  have  reason  to  be  more  jealous  of  a monarchy,  be- 
< pause  the  danger  is  more  imminent  from  that  quarter. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  view  of  the  subject  by  which  Mr,  Hume 
is  led  to  similar  conclusions.  In  the  Essay,  w here  he  compare., 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  liberty  and  despotism  he 
remarks,  ‘that  in  monarchical  governments,  there  is  a sour,  e 

‘ oTimpi^vement,  and  in  popular  governments  a source  of  degene, 
‘racy^which  in  time  will  bring  these  species  ot  government 
‘ stiU  nearer  an  equality.’  The  improvements,  m absolute  mon- 
arX  to  which  he  alludes,  are  the  t 

knowledge  discovers  of  carrying  it  on,  and  the  influence  oi 
Sowledge  in  softening  its  spirtt.  ‘ The  source  of  degeneracy,^ 
he  adds,  ‘ which  may  be  remarked  in  free  governments,  consists 
‘ in  the  practice  of  contracting  debt,  and  mortgaging  e pu  i 
^ revenuL,  by  which  taxes  may,  in  time,  become  altogether  m- 
^tolerable,  and  all  the  property  of  the  state  be  brought  into  tne 
^ hands  of  the  public.’  ^ ^ f ^ This,’  he  concludes,  ‘ seems  to 

‘ be. aninconvenience, whichnearly threatens Allfree  govemmen  s,, 
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^ especially  our  own,  at  the  present  juncture  of  affairs.  And  what 
‘ a strong  motive  is  this,  to  increase  our  fnjgality  of  the  public 
* money  ; lest,  for  want  of  it,  we  be  reduced,  by  the  multiplici- 
^ ty  of  taxes,  to  curse  our  free  government,  and  wish  ourselves 
' in  the  same  state  of  servitude  with  all  the  nations  that  surround 
‘ us  ?’  Mr.  Hume  was  not  of  a temper  to  present  these  alarming 
observations  rashly.  The  inferences  which  they  suggest  are  im- 
portant. It  is  a mere  figure  of  speech  to  call  a government,  in 
which  taxation  arises  to  an  exorbitant  height,  ti  free  government. 
Mr.  Hume  himself  has  proved,  in  the  passages  just  quoted,  that 
the  progress  of  taxation  and  influence,  by  necessary  consequence, 
produces  the  extinction  of  liberty.  What  then,  under  a little 
adumbration,  he  asserts,  is,  that  a despotism  reared  on  the 
foundation  of  taxes  and  influence,  while  the  principal  forms  of 
liberty  may  still  remain  entire,  is  a far  more  oppressive  and  odi- 
ous despotism,  than  that  which  is  openly  founded  on  a military 
force. 

It  is  instructive  to  contemplate  the  pleas,  of  which  despotism 
makes  use,  to  recommend  and  support  itself.  It  has  its  speculative 
theory  ; and  its  appeal  to  practical  consequences.  The  so- 
cial contract  is  the  one,  and  the  dangers  of  anarchy  the  other. 
The  theory  is  a mere  fiction ; it  is  the  supposition  of  a thing 
W'hich  never  had  any  existence.  As  far,  therefore,  as  despotism 
is  justified  by  theory,  it  is  altogether  without  justification. 

But  it  appeals  to  practical  consequences.  It  paints,  with  all 
the  powers  of  language  and  imagination,  the  horrors  of  anarchy  ; 
and  then  it  declares,  or  insinuates,  if  circumstances  are  not  ripe 
for  an  open  declaration,  that  it  alone  affords  adequate  security 
against  the  abominations  of  such  a state.  It  is  curious  to  ob- 
serve, how  exactly  the  reasonings  of  those  who  would  maintain 
an  established  despotism,  corresponds  with  that  of  those  who, 
under  a free  government,  look  only  at  the  dangers  of  freedom. 
Every  attempt  to  relax  the  bonds  of  the  despotism,  is  opposed  or 
anticipated  by  the  one,  with  the  cry  of  anarchy  ready  to  break 
in.  Every  effort  to  add  something  to  the  undue  powders  of  go- 
vernment, is  supported  and  applauded  by  the  other,  as  indispen- 
sably necessary  to  keep  anarchy  out.  Thus  M.  Chas  declares — 

‘ Que  les  peuples  une  fois  accoutumes  a des  maitres,  ne  sont  plus 
en  etat  de  s’en  passer  ; s’ils  tentent  de  secouer  le  joug,  Us  s’eloignent 
d’autant  plus  de  la  liberte,  que,  prenant  pour  elle  une  licence  effren^e 
qui  lui  est  opposee,  leurs  revolutions  les  livrent  presque  toujoursa  des 
seducteurs,  qui  ne  peuvent  qu’appesantir  leur  chaines.’ 

* From  long,  deliberate,  and  mature  consideration,’  said  Lord 
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‘ lead  to  consequences  of  a most  pernicious  nature,  and  would 
‘ eventually  destroy  the  constitution. 

‘ Pour  rempUr  de  si  grands  devoirs,’  says  M.  Chas  again,  ‘ il  est 
•nlt!  erneSre  cue  le  chef  de  la  nation  jouisse  d’une  grande  puis- 
juste  etnecess^  que  cette  puissance  ait  toute  la  liberte  de  son  exer- 
sance,  P , inviolable.  Ce  nest  point  pour  leurs  cnefs 

cice,  il  faut  q ;nctini6  cette  inviolabilite  [viz-  rinviolabilite 

que  les  nation  rVst  nour  leurs  iiiterets  politiques,  et  pour 

d’une  grande  puissance]:  e est  P““‘ 

pourV-evenirees  revolutions  terribles  qiii 
conduisent  les  peuples  a 1 anarchic  et  a esc  avag  . , , r 

Mr  Windham  said  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  iMi  o. 
June  1809— ’ For  his  part,  he  was  no  enemy  of  the  intiuence 
‘ which  the  Crown  at  present  possesses.  In  considering  the  pr 
^ per  dec^ree  of  intiuence  for  the  Crown  to  possess  it  was  neces^ 

‘ Liv  to'consider  the  antagonist  influence  which  it  had  to  contend 
« with  All  manner  of  persons  loerc  usually  conspiring  again 
c ^hP^ovSnment;  and  it  was  necessary  that  government  should 
c fe  stronTeS^to  counteract  them.’  . Again,on  the  4th  of  May 

had^for  many  years  been  his  opinion,  that  the  House  ought 

r^trenuousW  tooppoL,as  dangerous  and  mad,  any  proposal  tor 
‘ Parliamentary  Reform ; every  system, and  every  featuieot  which, 

‘ that  had  hitherto  been  produced,  was,  hJ  his  mind,  extiava- 

< ffantly  and  even  ludicrously  wrong There  was  no  P'>''9of  of 

‘ corruption  in  the  government  ; and  as  to  any  hope  of  pacif^jung 
‘ the  people  by  this  bill,  it  was  extravagance  itsell  to  suppose  it 
^ If  there^were  corruptions  in  that  House,  they  could  not  be  cuied 
‘ by  Parliamentary  Reform;  but  he  would  not  countenance  such 

< an  idea  If  once  we  began,  we  could  never  stop ; and  if  we 
‘ once  made  a change  to  please  the  people,  they  would  go  on  , 

‘ they  tvould  never  know  ivhenihey  had  ' writers  and 

We  trust  that  despotism  and  anarchy,  are  not,  as  writers  ana 

orirs  oHhis  description  would  have  u»  beheve  an 
tprnative  We  trust  it  is  not  necessary  lor  us  to  enter  upoi  a 
comparison  of  the  advantages  and  dis^vantages 
to  make  our  election  between  them.  We  fondly  hope,  that  thei  e 
sSime  intermediate  stage  between  absolute  govern ment,  and 
no  government;  some  afrangement  whereby  ^^tions  may  en- 
?ov  some  tolerable  security  for  the  good  management  of  then  at- 
}aL,  without  forfeiting  the  benefits  of  management  altogethei . 


♦ ^obbett’s  Pari.  Debates,  Vol.  XIV.  p.  1033. 
•f  Ibid.  Vol.  XIV.  p.  1009  and  369. 
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We  conceive  that  nothing  is  of  more  baneful  influence  on  so- 
ciety, than  exaggerated  conceptions  of  the  tendency  in  the  people 
to  throw  oft’  the  yoke  of  government.  It  would  be  easy,  we 
think,  to  prove,  that,  unless  on  some  very  extraordinary  occasions 
a contrary  tendency,  and  that  a very  preponderating  one,  always 
exists.  To  exhibit  this  proof  as  it  ought  to  be  exhibited,  and  as 
we  shall  probably  one  day  endeavour  to  exhibit  it,  would  require 
more  space  than  it  would  be  fit  to  allot  to  it  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. All  that  we  shall  now  adventure  to  do,  will  be,  to  present 
an  authority  in  favour  of  our  own  opinion,— an  authority  which, 
even  our  adversaries  must  allow  to  be  an  important  one.  Mr. 
Hume,  in  the  opening  of  the  fifty- third  chapter  of  his  History, 
after  the  contests  of  three  Parliaments  between  Charles  the  First 
and  his  people,  after  the  trial  of  Hambden,  which  had  so  won- 
derfully tended  to  inflame  the  nation, — and  after  all  the  prece- 
dents of  arbitrai’y  government,  which  had  been  not  only  wit- 
nessed but  resisted,— thus  declares  himself:  ‘ Though  it  was 
‘ justly  apprehended  that  such  precedents,  if  patiently  submitted 

* to,  would  end  in  a total  disuse  of  parliaments,  and  in  the  estab- 
^ lishment  of  arbitrary  authority ; Charles  dreaded  no  opposition 
‘ from  the  people,  who  are  not  commonly  much  affected  with 
^ consequences,  and  require  some  striking  motive  to  engage  them 

* in  a resistance  of  established  government It  seemed  prob- 

^ able,  therefore,  that  affairs  might  long  have  continued  on  the 
^ same  footing  in  England,  had  it  not  been  for  the  neighbourhood 

* of  Scotland.’  In  his  Essay,  too,  on  the  Liberty  of  the  Press,  he 
said ; * It  has  also  been  found,  as  the  experience  of  mankind  in- 
' creases,  that  the  people  are  no  such  dangerous  monster  as  they 

* have  been  represented  j and  that  it  is  in  every  respect  better  to 

* guide  them,  like  rational  creatures,  than  to  lead  or  drive  them, 

« like  brute  beasts.’  How  exactly  conformable  is  this  to  the  opi- 
nion of  Burke  ; who  says,  ^ Men  of  great  presumption  and  little 
« knowledge  will  hold  a language  which  is  contradicted  by  the 
f whole  course  of  history.  General  rebellions  and  revolts  of  an 
« whole  people  never  were  encouraged,  now,  or  at  any  time. 

‘ They  are  always  provoked.’ 

There  is  another  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  same  experience, 
which,  from  the  high  respectability  of  the  quarter,  and  from  its 
being  known  to  very  few,  we  think  it  still  important  to  present. 
The  celebrated  Mr  Addison,  in  his  discourse ' On  the  State  of  the 
War,’  adverting  to  some  arguments  of  his  adversaries  founded 
on  the  hopes  of  insurrection  in  France,  says,  ‘ Those,  I think,  do 
‘ not  enough  consider  the  natural  love  which  the  gross  of  man- 
‘ kind  have  for  the  institutions  of  their  fathers.  A man,  that  is 
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‘ not  enlightened  by  travel  or  reflection,  grows  as  fond  of  arbi- 
‘ trary  power,  to  which  he  hath  been  used  from  his  infancy,  as 
^ of  cold  climates,  or  barren  countries,  in  which  he  hath  been 

* born  and  bred.  Besides,  there  is  a kind  of  sluggish  i*esignation, 
‘ as  well  as  a poorness  and  degeneracy  of  spirit,  in  a state  of 
‘ slavery,  that  we  meet  with  but  very  few  who  will  be  at  the 
‘ pains  or  danger  of  recovering  themselves  out  of  it ; as  we  find, 

* in  history,  instances  of  persons  who,  after  their  prisons  have 
‘ been  flung  open,  and  their  fetters  struck  off,  have  chosen  rather 

* to  languish  in  their  dungeons,  than  stake  their  miserable  lives 

* and  fortunes  upon  the  success  of  a revolution.’ 

The  question  turns  upon  the  difference  between  despotism  and 
anarchy.  But  there  are  persons,  and  those  not  obnoxious  to  the 
favourite  charges  of  inclination  to  revolutionary  principles,  who 
are  not  so  immeasurably  afraid  of  what  the  patrons  of  despotis/n 
call  anarchy.  As  a specimen,  W'e  may  surely  rest  satisfied  with 
such  a man  as  Dean  Swift.  ‘ Arbitrary  power,’  says  that  cele- 
brated Tory  and  Highchurchman,  ‘ I look  upon  as  a greater  evil 
' than  anarchy  itself ; as  much  as  a savage  is  a happier  state  of  life 
^ than  a slave  at  the  oar.’*  Again,  in  the  very  same  discourse, 
' Whoever,’  says  he,  ‘ argues  in  defence  of  absolute  power  in  a 
' single  person,  though  he  offers  the  old  plausible  plea  that  it  is 
^ his  opinion,  which  he  cannot  help  unless  he  be  convinced,  ought 
' in  all  free  states  to  be  treated  as  the  common  enemy  of  man- 
‘ kind.’t  We  would  not  go  so  far  as  Dean  Swift, — nor  prose- 
cute the  publication  even  of  the  most  slavish  sentiments  ; though 
we  regard  the  tendency  of  them  as  more  pernicious  than  any 
other.  We  would  leave  them  to  the  result  of  fair  conflict  in  the 
field  of  argument.  But  we  think  his  opinion  should  have  some 
weight  in  the  balance,  when  the  question  is  about  prosecuting 
fret  opinions:  Noris  it  easy,  indeed,  to  assign  any  plausible  reason, 
why  those  who  pass  the  term  of  moderation  on  the  side  of  liberty, 
should  be  so  generally  punished,  while  those  who  pass  it  on  the  side 
of  despotism,  should  sometimes  be  rewarded,  and  almost  always 
forgiven. 

The  instrument  with  which  a great  part  of  the  delusion  is 
wrought  is — ^the  grand  instrument  of  delusion — ambiguity  of  lan- 
guage. Despotism  is  a pretty  definite  term  ; it  is,  where  the  so- 
vereign is  subject  to  little  or  no  regular  control  of  his  power,  and 
has  scarcely  any  thing  to  dread  but  from  the  chance  of  resistance 
in  the  body  of  the  people.  Anarchy  is  one  of  the  most  vague  and 
ambiguous  words  in  language.  It  means,  in  the  way  in  which  it 


t Sentiments  of  a Church-of-England-man. 
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is  used  by  the  Mends  of  despotism,  the  utter  dissolution  of  all  go- 
vernment,— and  also  every  intermediate  stage  of  government  be- 
tween that  and  absolute  power.  They  paint  as  strongly  as  possi- 
ble — and  it  is  impossible  they  can  paint  too  strongly,  the  evils  to 
which  the  dissolution  of  government  gives  birth.  This  they  call 
anarchy; — and  this  name,  with  all  the  terrors  which  it  brings, 
they  endeavour  to  associate  with  every  form  of  government  but 
that  baleful  one,  to  which  it  is  the  tendency  of  their  endeavours  to 
chain  or  to  reduce  mankind.  To  the  i-epublics  of  Rome  or  of 
Greece,for  example,  the  application  of  this  name,  and  of  all  its  asso- 
ciated ideas,  is  now  seldom  scrupled.  But  with  respect  to  that  even 
of  Athens — the  most  nearly  democratical,  perhaps,  of  the  whole — • 
and  in  its  securities  and  checks  extremely  imperfect,  it  is  highly 
instructive  to  reflect,  that  it  was  only  from  the  period  when  they 
adopted  the  laws  and  constitution  of  Solon,  that  the  Athenians 
were  placed  in  a state  of  such  prosperity  as  admitted  of  much  im- 
provement in  civilization.  They  were,  at  this  time,  a people 
but  just  emerging  from  the  semibarbarous  state.  From  that  pe- 
riod to  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  which  put 
a full,  and,  alas  ! a final  stop,  to  their  improvement,  there  elaps- 
ed little  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Yet  to  such  a 
height  of  perfection  did  human  nature  attain  in  that  short  career, 
that  the  improvements  of  the  Athenians  in  the  arts  and  sciences — 
in  eloquence,  in  painting,  in  sculpture,  in  music,  in  history  and 
philosophy,  in  war,  iu  architecture — in  almost  every  thing  which 
can  elevate  and  adorn  mankind — remain,  to  this  day,  the  admira- 
tion and  astonishment  of  the  world.  Never  did  the  human  mind, 
in  any  other  situation,  advance  so  rapidly,  or  expand  so  wide : 
and  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  the  space  in  the  line  of  im- 
provement, over  which,  in  those  few  years,  human  nature  passed, 
was  greater  than  that  over  which,  reckoning  from  the  point  at 
which  the  Athenian  improvement  was  arrested,  it  has  pas.sed,  not- 
withstanding the  aids  of  the  press,  in  all  the  ages  which  have  fol- 
lowed. We  shall  offer  no  other  answer  to  the  ealumniators  of  li- 
berty. It  could  not  be  a very  detestable  tree  which  bore  such  ex- 
quisite fruit.  Though  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  Athenian  eon- 
stitution  was  far  from  a good  one,  even  at  the  time  of  its  greatest 
perfection,  we  think  it  was  better  than  anarchy.  Nay,  with  all  its 
turbulence,  we  think  it  was  better  than  the  splendid  despotism 
which  Bonaparte  has  established,  and  Mr.  Chas  has  submitted  t» 
praise.' 
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Art.  XI.  The  Curse  of  Kehama.  By  Robert  Southey.  4to. 
pp.  S76.  London,  1810. 


WE  admire  the  genius  of  Mr.  Southey  ; we  reverence  the  lofty’ 
principles,  and  we  love  the  tenderness  of  heart,  that  are 
visible  in  all  his  productions.  But  we  are  heartily  provoked  at  his 
conceit  and  bad  taste,  and  quite  wearied  out  with  the  perversity 
of  his  manifold  affectations.  Not  many  poets,  dead  or  living, 
have  given  proofs  of  a finer  fancy,  or  drawn  more  copiously  from 
the  stores  of  a rich  and  cultivated  imagination;  still  fewer  have 
maintained  a sublimer  tone  of  sentiment, — or  pictured,  in  more  en- 
chanting colours,  the  simple  and  innocent  affections  of  our  na- 
ture ; and  none  has  ever  ‘ made  these  rich  gifts  poor’  by  such 
an  obstinate  strain  of  childish  affectation ; or  so  perversely  de- 
frauded the  world  of  the  delight,  and  himself  of  the  glory,  which 
they  were  intended  by  nature  to  produce. 

It  is  this  mixed  feeling  of  provocation  and  delight,  that  has 
given  that  contradictory  character  to  our  observations  on  Mr.  Sou- 
they’s former  productions ; which,  we  fear,  may  have  brought  our 
judgment  into  disrepute  with  the  more  uncharitable  part  of  our 
readers.  Our  praise  and  our  blame,  we  suspect,  have  appeared 
to  be  both  too  strong,  to  be  justly  applicable  to  one  and  the  same 
performance ; and  we  have  been  accused,  alternately,  of  malice 
and  of  partiality,  by  those  who  will  not  understand,  that  a long 
poem  may  afford  matter  both  for  just  ridicule,  and  for  just  admi- 
ration. Mr.  Southey’s  case,  indeed,  we  have  always  considered 
as  an  extreme  one ; and,  however  awkwardly  the  censure  and  ap- 
plause may  stand  together  in  our  pages,  we  must  be  permitted  to 
say,  that  nothing  could  be  more  sincere  and  conscientious  than 
our  expression  of  both  these  feelings  ; and  that  it  appears  to  us, 
that  no  other  expressions  could  have  done  full  justice  to  the  ex- 
traordinary performances  by  which  they  were  excited.  It  is  Mr. 
Southey  himself  that  is  the  grand  inconsistent ; and  the  more 
truly  we  are  charmed  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  imagination,  and  the 
truth  and  delicacy  of  his  feelings,  the  more  we  must  be  offended 
by  the  wilful  deformities  by  which  he  has  rendered  vain  the  com- 
bination of  so  many  beauties. 

Mr.  Southey,  of  course,  despises  equally  our  oensure  and  out 
advice;  and  we  have  no  quarrel  with  him  for  this.  We  haves 
been  too  long  conversant  with  the  untractable  generation  of  au- 
thors, to  expect  that  our  friendly  expostulations  should  have  any 
effect  upon  them, — except  as  exponents  of  the  silent,  practical 
judgment  of  the  public.  To  that  superior  tribunal,  however,  we 
do  think  ourselves  entitled  to  refer ; and  while  we,  who  profess 
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the  stately  office  of  correcting  and  instructing,  are  yet  willing  in 
niost  things,  to  bow  to  its  authority,  we  really  cannot  help  tank- 
ing, that  a poet,  whose  sole  object  is  to  give  delight  and  to  gain 
glory,  ought  to  show  something  of  the  same  docility.  ® 

There  is,  indeed,  another  and  a final  appeal-4o  Posterity 

from  the  benefit  of  which,  we  are  very  far  from  wishing  to  exclude 
any  unfortunate  persons  whose  circumstances  may  reduce  them 
to  lely  on  it.  But  the  cases,  vve  believe,  are  wonderfully  rare 
in  which  that  m^^sterious  and  inaccessible  Judge  has  ever  reversed 
the  sentences  of  the  ordinary  jurisdictions ; and  there 

seems  even  to  be  great  reason  for  thinking,  that  such  reversals 
will  be  still  fewer  in  time  to  come.  Without  resting  much  upon 
the  superior  intelligence  of  the  present  age,  we  believe  we  may 
safe  y pass  a large  encomium  on  its  indulgence  ; and  may  be  fail*, 
ly  allowed  to  doubt,  whether  any  time  is  at  all  likely  to  come,  in 
which  every  sort  of  merit  will  be  so  sure  of  being  detected  and  ex- 
tolled, m spite,  and  sometimes  in  consequence,  of  the  incongmi- 
ties  and^deformities  with  which  it  may  be  associated.  Thing!  are 
wonderfully  change  m this  respect,  since  a licentious  and  illite- 
rate age  withheld  from  Milton  the  fame  which  its  successor  was  so 
proud  to  bestow.  Poetiy  is  read  now,  we  suppose,  by  very  nearly 
ten  times  as  many  persons  ; and  fifty  times  as  many  think  them- 
selves judges  of  poetry  ; and  are  eager  for  an  opportunity  to  glo- 
rify themselves  as  its  patrons,  by  exaggerating  the  merit  of  some 
obscure  and  dubious  writer,  in  whose  reputation  they  may  be  en- 
titled to  by  contributing  to  raise  it.  Thus,  in  our  own 

time,  we  have  had  Mrs.  H.  More  patronising  Mrs.  Yearsley  the 
mi  kwoman  ; and  Mr.  Capel  Loft  bringing  f^ward  Mr.  Bllom. 
field  the  shoemak^;  and  Mr.  Raymond  Grant  challenging  im- 
mortality for  Mr.  Dermody  the  drunkard  ; and  Sir  James  Bland 

Burgess  and  Sir  Brooke  Boothby,  and  Miss  Aikin  and  Miss  Hoi- 
ford, and  fi.ty  others,  patronising  themselves,  and  each  other,  with 
the  most  laudable  zeal  and  exemplary  activity.  Now,  whatever 
may  be  its  ofiier  effects,  it  is  certain  that  all  this  competition^ 
patronage  and  discovery  ensures  notoriety,  and  a certain  viaticum 
f almost  every  poetical  adventurer;  and  takes  away 

a most  the  pos.s,bdity  of  that  neglect  wdiich,  in  former  fiiTJ 
stood  so  often  in  the  way,  not  merely  of  reputation,  but  of  fair 
trial.  That  a great  deal  of  false  reputation  vvill  be  raised,  under 
such  circumstances  and  various  lots  of  undeserved  and  perish- 

ini^eThrdonhTT  partiality  and  caprice,  Ln not 

indeed  be  doubted  ; but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  conceive  that  anv  real 

ment  should  escape  detection,  or  mis?  honour  ta  thU  sSuf™ 
so  many  colder  seeds,  should  not  stimulate  the  more  sensitive 
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fibres  of  genius, — or  that  the  bright  sun,  which  gilds,  with  a pas- 
sing glory,  the  idle  weeds  of.  literature,  should  fail  to  kindle  into 
beauty  the  splendid  blossoms  of  poetry. 

But,  leaving  Mr.  Southey  the  full  benefit  of  his  chance  with 
Posterity,  it  is  enough  for  us  to  observe,  that  his  appeal  to  the 
present  generation  has  now  been  made  with  sufficient  fulness  and. 
deliberation  ; and  that  the  decision,  as  we  understand  it,  has  not 
only  confirmed,  but  outgone,  all  that  we  had  predicted  as  to 
the  fatal  effects  of  his  peculiarities.  During  the  last  fifteen  years, 
he  has  put  forth  (besides  the  present  work)  three  very  long- 
poems, — no  one  of  which,  w'e  think,  can.be  said  to  have  succeed- 
ed. That  they  have  all  had  some  readers,  and  some  admirers,  we 
do  not  mean  to  dispute  : nay,  there  are  many  who  pass  for  tolera- 
ble judges  in  such  matters,  who  think  they  have  bad  a very 
strange  and  unaccountable  success : But  the  author,  and  his  admi- 
rers and  his  booksellers,  are  not  by  any  means  of  that  opinion*; 
and  we,  for  our  parts,  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  they  have 
not  had'nearly  so  much  success  as  it  appears  to  us  that  they  de- 
serve. There  have  been  three  editions,  w e believe,  of  Joan  of 
Arc-^two  of  Thalaba-— and  one  only  of  Madoc,— though  the  last 
has  been  six  years  in  the  hands  of  the  public, — and  of  a public 
which  has  called,  during  the  same  interval,  for  more  than  ten 
editions  of  the  Farmer’s  Boy,  and  five  or  six,  if  we  do  not  mis- 
take, of  the  Wanderer  of  Switzerland. 

This  we  think,  is  pretty  strong  testimony  against  the  taste 
of  a poet,  whose  genius,  we  believe,  w'as  never  lowered,  even 
among  those  who  neglect  him,  to  a comparison  with  that  of 
Mr.  Bloomfield,  or  Mr.  Montgomery.  But  the  inference  is 
still  stronffcrj  when  wc  consider  the  circunist3,nces  under  which 
this  testimony  has  been  given.  Mr.  Southey  is  no  longer 
in  his  noviciate.  Though  still  in  the  vigour  of  life,  he  has  been 
a full-fledged  and  industrious  author  for  nearly  twenty  years  ; 
and  has  not  wanted,  as  we  ourselves  can  testify,  for  advice 
and  admonition,  both  laudatory  and  vituperative.  With  all  these 
advantages,  however,  and  means  of  improvement,  we  are  afraid 
that  he  is  rather  less  in  favour  with  the  public,  than  he  was 
at  the  beginning  of  his  career.  His  first  poem  was  decidedly 
more  successful  than  his  second, — and  his  second  than  his  third  : 
Yet  his  genius  certainly  is  in  no  degree  impaired  ; and  his  judg- 
ment and  powers  of  execution  may  be  fairly  presumed  to  have 
received  some  improvement.  When  we  find  him  rather  on  the 
decline,  therefore,  in  public  estimation,  and  discover  that  his 
fame,  instead  of  gathering  brightness,  as  his  course  is  prolonged, 
seems  rather  to  waste  away  and  wax  dim,  it  is  difficult  to  sup- 
pose  that  this  proceeds  from  any  thing  but  the  misapplication  of  ac- 
knowledged powers,  and  the  obstinacy  with  which  he  has  persist- 
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ed  in  errors,  of  which  he  received  very  early  warning.  The  pub- 
lic is  naturally  disposed  to  be  very  kind  to  the  errors  of  youthful 
genius  ; and  was  entitled,  in  this  case,  to  look  for  the  speedy 
correction  of  faults,  tor  which  mere  inexperience  could  scarcely 
at  any  time  be  received  as  an  apology.  If  such  faults,  therefore, 
are  long  persisted  in,  their  indulgence  will  be  gradually  exhaust- 
ed. What  was  at  first  ascribed  to  inadvertence,  will  now  be  re- 
ferred, with  some  appearance  of  justice,  to  bail  taste  and  perver- 
sity; and  the  reader  will  turn  awaj’j  disappointed  and  disgusted, 
from  an  ostentatious  display  of  absurdities  that  are  no  longer  origi- 
nal. ° 

There  is  one  othe**  peculiarity  in  the  state  of  Mr.  Southey’s  po- 
etical  reputation,  from  which,  we  think,  that  he  should  take  warn- 
ing,  while  it  is  yet  time.  His  admirers,  we  fear,  are  not  the 
very  best  sort  of  admirers.  In  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
pther,  there  are  but  few  persons  of  cultivated  taste  and  sober 
judgment  in  his  train  ^ and  his  glories  are  celebrated,  we  think 
chiefly  by  the  young,  the  enthusiastic,  and  the  uninstructed— per- 
sons whose  fancies  are  easily  captivated  with  glitter,  exaggera- 
tion, and  novelty,  and  whose  exuberant  sensibility  is  apt  to  flame 
out  at  the  approach  even  of  the  false  fire  of  bombast  and  affecta- 
tion. Not  many  of  the  admirers  of  the  ancient  or  the  modern  clas- 
sics are  admirers  of  Mr.  Southey  ; and  many  of  those  who  ap- 
plaud him  the  most  warnily,  can  discover  no  merit  in  those  cele- 
brated performances.  \V  e do  not  propose  by  any  means  to  deny 
that  there  are  many  dull  and  weak  persons  among  the  professed 
admirers  of  Homer  and  Virgil ; and  that  there  is  much  natural 
feeling  in  the  description  of  readers  whom  we  have  supposed  to 
take  delight  in  Mr.  Southey.  But  it  is  not  of  good  augury,  we 
think,  for  his  future  fame,  that  his  supporters  should  he  all  of  this 
description  ; and  that  almost  all  those  should  be  against  him,  who 
have  any  decided  relish  for  what  has  hitherto  been  found  endur- 
ing in  poetry.  So,  however,  we  take  the  case  very  nearly  to  be. 
Almost  all  nice  critics  and  fastidious  judges  and  the  greater  part 
indeed  of  men  of  improved  and  delicate  taste,  not  only  refuse  to 
admire  Mr  Southey  and  his  colleagues,  but  treat  them  with  ab- 
solute contempt  and  derision — w onder  at  such  of  their  friends  as 
profess  to  think  favorably  of  their  genius— and  look  upon  the  cir* 
cumstance  of  their  having  made  a kind  of  party  in  the  literary 
world,  as  one  of  the  most  humiliating  events  in  the  recent  histo- 
ry of  that  great  society.  For  our  own  part,  we  are  a good  deal 
less  difficult ; and  shall  continue  to  testify  in  favour  of  Mr.  Sou- 
they’s talents  and  genius,  as  resolutely,  as  against  his  peculiarities 
and  affectations  ;— considering  it  indeed  as  our  chief  duty,  in 
this  matter,  to  counteract  the  neglect  into  which  he  seems  to 
be  falling,  both  by  endeavouring  to  correct  the  faults  by  which  it 
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is  provoked,  and  by  pointing  out  the  excellences  by  which  those 
faults  are  at  once  enOanced  and  redeemed. 

But,  though  we  cannot  sympathize  with  the  undiscrimmating 
ecorn  and  sweeping  reprobation  which  Mr.  Soutliey  meets  with 
in  very  respectable  quariers,  we  thmk  we  cun  see  very  clearly 
how  such  feelings  should  have  been  excited  ; and  are  very  ready 
to  enter  into  sentiments,  which  we  think,  at  the  same  time,  have 
in  this  instance  been  carried  greatly  too  far.  Mr.  Southey’s  iaults 
are  peculiarly  glaring  ; and  to  all  improved  understandings,  we 
admit,  peculiaily  oftensive : — but  they  are  combined,  in  him, 
with  great  gifts  and  great  acquirements  ; and  ought  not  to  be 
alone  remembered  in  his  final  accounting  with  the  public.  We 
have  said  enough  of  these  faults  on  former  occasions  ; and  shall 
not  enter  again  at  large  upon  the  invidious  task  of  classing  or  il- 
lustrating them.  If  we  w^ere  to  express  them  all  in  one  word — 
that  word  should  be  Childishness; — and  indeed  it  is  very  curiou.s 
to  trace  the  effects  of  this  quality  in  all  the  departments  of  his 
poetry. 

His  taste  in  deseription  is  as  remarkably  childish,  as  his  pow- 
ers of  execution,  in  this  branch  of  his  art,  are  rare  and  ad- 
mirable. Every  thing,  in  his  pictures,  is  gaudy  and  glittering, 
and  fantastically  exaggerated  and  contrasted,  liis  landscapes  are 
full  of  coloured  light,  and  gems,  and  metallic  splendour ; and 
sparkle  with  such  portentous  finery,  as  to  remind  us  of  the  old- 
fashioned  grottos  and  shell-work  of  the  last  generation,  or  the 
gilded  caverns  and  full -lighted  transparencies  of  the  opera-house; 
His  excessive  love  of  the  marvellous  and  gigantic,  is  a symptom 
not  less  decisive  ; and  his  delineations  ot  persons  and  of  affec- 
tion, are  still  more  strongly  marked  with  the  same  infantine  cha- 
racter. He  seems  to  think  grown  men  and  women  too  corrupt 
and  hardened  for  poetical  purposes  ; — and  therefore,  all  his  inter- 
esting personages  lisp  like  sucklings  ; and  his  unamiable  ones  are, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  such  sort  of  monsters  as  nurses  imagine  to 
frighten  naughty  boys  into  obedience.  There  is  little  other  pas- 
sion in  his  poetry,  than  what  arises  from  the  natural  affection  of 
fathers  and  daughters,  or  brothers  and  sisters ; and  from  that 
calm,  pure,  subdued  sort  of  love  which  may  be  indulged  by  duti- 
ful children  under  the  immediate  inspection  of  their  parents.  All 
their  pleasures,  and  pastimes,  and  occupations,  too,  are  evidently 
borrowed  from  the  same  age  of  innocence  ; — and  the  picture  of 
society  that  is  offered  to  us,  rarely  extends  beyond  the  domestic 
privacy  of  a small  secluded  family. 

We  do  not  say,  that  all  this  may  not  be  very  sweet  and 
interesting, — or  even  that  Mr.  Southey  does  not  olten  make 
us  feel  how  very  beautifully  it  may  be  represented  ; — but  the 
tone  is  too  weak,  to  strike  with  sufficient  force  on  the  ear 
of  an  ordinary  reader ; — and  is  by  far  too  uniform,  not  to 
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pall  upon  any  one  who  is  doomed  to  pursue  it  through  a series  of 
long  poems.  There  is  no  variety  of  human  character  in  all  Mr. 
Southey’s  productions.  Men  are  never  brought  forward  to  con- 
tend with  men,  in  the  management  of  great  affairs ; or  to  display 
those  social  or  lofty  qualities  by  which  they  are  enabled,  in  real 
life,  to  attach  or  to  command  their  fellows.  If  Mr.  Southey 
wants  a living  instance  of  the  value  of  such  elements,  we  would 
remind  him  of  the  signal  success  with  which  Mr.  Scott  has  given 
the  strong  interest  of  reality  to  his  most  fanciful  delineations,  by 
this  perpetual  interposition  of  intelligible  motives  and  familiar 
principles ; — and  has,  at  the  same  time,  imparted  a spirit,  and 
force,  and  variety  to  his  pictures,  by  keeping  his  readers  perpet- 
ually engaged  with  events  and  persons  that  bear  a character  of 
historical  importance  ; instead  of  soothing  them,  like  the  author 
before  us,  with  the  virtues  and  affections,  as  well  as  the  marvels 
and  legends  of  the  nursery. 

All  this,  however,  would  have  been  greatly  more  tolerable,  if 
the  poet  had  condescended  to  assume  the  lowly  tone  that  is  suit- 
able to  such  subjects  and  feelings.  If  he  had  been  contented  to 
leave  the  loftier  regions  of  the  Epic  to  more  potent  and  daring 
spirits,  and  addressed  himself  to  youths  and  virgins  in  soft  and 
unambitious  strains,  we  have  no  doubt  that  he  would  soon  have 
found  a fit  and  willing  audience,  and  been  left,  by  those  who 
were  careless  of  such  themes,  to  pursue  them  in  his  own  circle, 
without  let  or  molestation.  But  he  has  imprudently  challenged 
the  attention  of  a far  wider  and  less  tractable  auditory  ; — he  has 
come  with  his  whistle,  and  his  gilded  book  of  fairy  tales,  into  the 
assemblies  of  bearded  men,  and  audibly  undervalued  all  other 
instruments  and  studies.  The  kind  of  conceit,  indeed,  and  arro- 
gance, that  is  visible  in  this  author  and  his  associates  is  still  more 
provoking  than  their  childishness, — or  rather,  is  that  which  makes 
their  childishness  so  offensive.  AVhile  gravely  preferring  the  tame 
vulgarity  of  our  old  ballads,  to  the  nervous  and  refined  verses  of 
Pope_  or  Johnson,  they  lay  claim,  not  to  indulgence,  but  to  ad- 
miration ; and  treat  almost  the  whole  of  our  classical  poets  with 
the  most  supercilious  neglect ; while  they  speak  in  an  authorita- 
tive tone  of  the  beauties  of  George  Wither  and  Henry  More. 
With  such  ludicrous  auxiliaries,  they  wage  a desperate  war  on 
the  established  system  of  public  taste  and  judgment, — and  waste 
their  great  talents  in  an  attempt,  the  success  of  which  is  as  hope- 
less as  it  would  be  lamentable,  and  which  all  their  genius  cannot 
save  from  being  ridiculous. 

The  last  unfortunate  accompaniment  of  Mr.  Southey’s  childish- 
ness is  the  perpetual  artifice  and  effort  that  is  visible  in  every 
part  of  his  performances.  We  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  he  has 
not  great  facility  of  diction,  and  copiousness  of  imagery  \ but, 
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there  is  always  too  apparent  a resolution  to  make  the  most  of 
every  thing — a kind  of  rhetorical  exaggeration  (according  to  his 
own  notions  of  rhetoric) — a determination  to  miss  no  opportu- 
nity of  being  fine  and  striking — and  an  anxiety  to  present  every 
thing,  great  or  small,  under  the  most  imposing  and  advantageous 
aspect.  The  general  principle,  no  doubt,  is  highly  laudable,  and, 
we  suppose,  is  common  to  all  who  write  for  glory:  But  what 
we  complain  of  is,  that  it  is  by  far  too  visible,  and  too  indiscri- 
minately indulged,  in  the  works  of  this  author.  If  there  be  any 
room  or  apology  whatever  for  a description,  it  is  sure  to  be  thrust 
in — elaborately  finished — and  extended  to  a vast  length;  and  if  any 
striking  sentiment  or  event  is  about  to  be  brought  forward,  such 
a note  of  preparation  is  sounded,  and  so  much  care  taken  to  en- 
sure it  a favourable  and  conspicuous  introduction,  as  to  give  the 
reader  rather  a distressing  impression  of  the  labour  the  author 
has  bestowed  on  his  composition,  and  of  the  great  value  he  at- 
taches, even  to  the  meanest  of  his  ingredients. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  to  believe,  that  Mr.  Southey  has  ever  rejected 
or  suppressed  any  idea  that  he  thought  might  be  introduced  with 
the  smallest  prospect  of  success;  or  has  ever  regarded  any  of  so  little 
importance,  as  to  deserve  only  a slight  and  incidental  notice.  In 
his  poetry,  therefore,  we  have  not  a selection  of  the  thoughts  and 
images  that  have  occurred  to  him  ; but  w'e  seem  to  have  them 
all — and  to  have  them  all  dilated  and  worked  up,  with  nearly 
the  same  fond  and  indiscriminate  anxiety.  He  seems,  in  short, 
to  have  as  excessive  a love  for  his  own  genius  as  Ovid,  or  the 
long-winded  Spaniards  and  Italians  of  the  sixteenth  century  ; and 
to  think  as  little  of  sparing  his  readers  any  thing  which  his  own 
reading  or  reflection  had  once  suggested  to  his  imagination.  The 
effect  of  all  this  is,  not  only  to  make  his  poetry  very  diffuse,  and 
to  give  it  a general  air  of  heaviness  and  labour, — but  to  deprive 
his  felicities  of  their  greatest  grace,  and  to  render  his  failures  in- 
expiable. 

There  is  nothing  so  charming  in  poetry,  as  that  appearance  of 
perfect  ease  and  carelessness  which  makes  the  result,  perhaps 
of  long  study,  appear  like  the  spontaneous  effusion  of  a supe- 
rior or  inspired  mind  ; and  at  once  raises  the  reader,  as  it 
were,  into  the  society  of  a higher  order  of  beings,  whose  com- 
mon language  and  habits  of  thought  bear  a stamp  of  vigour  and 
sublimity  far  above  the  reach  of  ordinary  mortals.  This  charm, 
however,  is  destroyed,  the  moment  that  we  are  permitted  to 
look  behind  the  scenes,  and  to  catch  a peep  of  the  operose 
and  toilsome  machinery  by  which  the  effect  is  produced.  Nor 
can  any  secret  be  of  more  importance  for  a poet  to  keep  from 
his  readers,  than  that  of  the  time  he  has  spent,  and  the  diffieul- 
ties  he  has  encountered,  in  the  course  of  his  composition.  Tbi.= 
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maxim,  we  think,  was  well  understood  by  the  older  writers ; a- 
mong  whom  it  is  rare  to  find  any  marks  of  extraordinary  pains, 
either  to  introduce  or  to  bring  out  their  favourite  images  or  con- 
ceptions. We  do  not  speak  of  the  labour  occasionally  bestow- 
ed, and  visibly  enough,  on  their  diction  or  versification:  but,  with 
reference  to  the  more  substantial  qualities  of  thought  and  fancy, 
we  think  there  are  few  poets  of  established  character  who  can  be 
reproached,  in  any  considerable  degree,  with  thefault  we  impute  to 
Mr.  Southey.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  be  found,  that  almost  all 
their  beauties  appear  to  have  been  produced  by  accident;  and 
that  their  fine  passages  are  both  brought  in  and  concluded,  with 
an  apparent  unconsciousness  of  their  superior  merit.  They  are 
neither  introduced  with  any  sort  of  parade,  nor  dwelt  upon  with 
any  protracted  complacency.  They  open  quietly  upon  the  eye 
of  the  reader  as  he  advances ; and  disappear  again  long  before  he 
satiated  with  beholding  them.  He  is  never  diverted  from  his 
path  to  catch  a striking  view  of  them  ; nor  made  to  linger  in  its 
windings  till  all  their  sweetness  is  exhausted. 

The  practice  of  JMr.  Southey,  and  of  many  other  modern  writers 
of  inferior  note,  is  directly  the  reverse  of  this ; nor  indeed  is  there  any 
fault  more  characteristic  of  our  modern  poetry,  and  perhaps  of  our 
literature  in  general, than  the  offensive  anxiety  that  our  authors  are 
continually  showing  to  make  the  most  of  their  talents  and  their  ma- 
terials— to  miss  no  occasion  to  astonish  and  transport  the  reader, 
— and  to  take  special  care  that  nothing  which  they  think  beautiful 
or  important  shall  pass  unobserved,  oi'  be  dismissed  till  its  me- 
rits have  been  fully  pointed  out,  and  made  apparent  to  the  most 
negligent  and  inattentive.  It  is  this  miserable  trick  of  overrating 
the  importance  of  all  our  conceptions,  that  has  made  our  recent 
literature  so  intolerably  diffuse  and  voluminous.  No  man,  for 
example,  has  now  the  forbearance  to  write  essays  as  short  as 
Hume’s,  even  if  he  had  talents  to  make  them  as  good  ; nor  will  ' 
any  one  be  contented  wdth  stating  his  views  and  arguments  in  a 
popular  and  concise  manner,  and  leaving  them  to  their  fate ; 
but  we  must  have  long  speculative  introductions — illustrations 
and  digressions — objections  anticipated  and  answered — verbose  a- 
pologies,  at  once  fulsome  and  modest — practical  inferences — his- 
torical deductions — and  predictions  as  to  the  effect  of  our  doc- 
trines, or  the  neglect  of  them,  on  the  fate  of  men,  and  of  the 
universe,  in  all  time  coming.  In  poetry,  again,  a great  part  of 
our  modern  authors  seem  equally  averse  to  throw  away  the  rub- 
bish of  their  imaginations ; and  when  they  do  hit  upon  any  thing 
which  seems  totheraof  morethan  ordinary  value, neverfail  to  exert 
themselves  nbtably  to  ensure  the  I'eader’s  attention  to  it.  It  is 
introduced  either  with  startling  abruptness,  or  slow  and  pompous 
preparation;  and  is  turned  into  all  possible  lights,  and  repeated 
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in  all  possible  forms,  and  with  every  possible  encouragement  and 
suasory  to  admi/ation.  The  consequence  of  a 1 which  is,  that 
the  whole  spirit,  lightness  and  nature  of  the  thought  is  extin- 
guished ; and  the  reader  left  oppressed  with  a sense  of  fatigue, 
heaviness  and  confusion. 

But  if  this  tone  of  perpetual  effort  and  ambition,  prove  so  in- 
jurious to  the  effect  of  the  very  passages  in  which  a poet  is  most 
successful,  it  is  a thousand  times  worse  where  he  experiences  any 
failure  or  miscarriage.  If  a man  says  a dull  thing  in  a low  tone 
and  quiet  manner,  it  is  very  likely  to  escape  notice, — and  is  almost 
sure  to  escape  derision;  but  if  he  utter  an  inconceivable  stupidity 
in  an  emphatic  and  arrogant  accent,  and,  after  taking  great  pains 
to  prepare  his  hearers  for  something  very  impressive, — the  ridicule 
is  irresistible,  and  its  effect  scarcely  ever  to  be  got  over.  Now, 
the  poets  who  are  at  so  much  trouble  to  force  all  their  bright 
thoughts  on  the  notice  of  their  readers,  sometimes  mistake  for  a 
bright  thought,  what  appears  to  others  purely  nonsensical  or  af- 
fected ; and  thus  give  rise  to  associations  that  are  neither  very  fa- 
vourable to  their  reputation,  nor  very  easily  dissolved.  Where 
there  is  no  visible  effort,  though  there  may  be  dullness,  there  can 
scarcely  be  failure;  and  the  reader  who  is  not  gratified,  may  still 
retain  his  faith  in  the  taste  and  judgment  of  the  author, — and  im- 
pute his  want  of  brilliancy  to  an  intractable  subject,  or  a moment 
of  negligence  or  inattention  : But,  the  instant  that  he  fails  in  a 

strenuous  and  open  attempt  on  his  admiration,  there  is  an  end  to 
apology  and  toleration  ; — there  is  then  evident  proof  of  weakness, 
where  a feat  of  strength  was  intended, — and  of  open  and  irrecon- 
cilable differences  as  to  the  fundamental  articles  of  his  mystery. 
In  our  classical  poets,  accordingly,  though  there  is  abundance  of 
flat  passages,  we  scarcely  recollect  any  instance  of  egregious  fail- 
ure. In  Mr.  Southey  and  Mr.  Wordsworth,  and  in  the  German 
dramatists  whom  they  seem  to  copy,  we  meet  with  them  perpet- 
ually : Nor  is  it  possible,  even  for  great  genius  and  originality, 
to  prevent  the  combination  of  childishness  with  an  unremitting 
effort  at  force  and  sublimity,  from  producing  passages  which  chill 
the  unwary  reader  with  a mixture  of  shame,  provocation  and-com- 
passion. 

We  have  extended  these  general  observations  much  farther  than 
we  intended, — and  farther,  certainly,  than  we  should  have  per- 
mitted ourselves  to  do,  had  the  work  before  us  furnished  any  ex- 
ception to  the  character  of  those  former  publications  by  the  recol- 
lection of  which  they  were  suggested.  But,  alas,  it  is  another 
and  the  same; — another  pile  of  splendid  images  and  amiable  sen- 
timents, doomed,  by  the  perversity  of  the  author,  to  meet  the  deri- 
sion of  the  fastidious,  and  the  neglect  of  the  sober  part  of  the  pub- 
lic,— and  destined,  we  fear,  to  speedy  oblivion,  by  its  bad  tastfe 
vot.,  xvn.  3sr®.  o4.  30 
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and  extravagance^  in  spite  of  greater  beauties  than  are  to  be  found 
in  much  of  our  remembered  poetry. 

The  work  may  be  shortly  charaeterized,  we  think,  as  the 
most  extravagant  and  most  elaborate  of  all  Mr.  Southey’s  per- 
formances,— and  likely  to  succeed  very  nearly  as  Thalaba  has 
succeeded.  It  bears,  indeed,  a very  striking  resemblance  to 
that  poem,  both  in  the  irregularity  of  its  measures,  the  wild- 
ness of  its  fictions,  the  splendour  of  its  Oriental  scenery,  its 
eternal  enchantments,  and  the  fewness  of  its  human  charac- 
ters. The  general  outline  of  the  story,  too,  and  the  kind 
of  interest  that  it  excites,  is  so  precisely  the  same  in  the  two 
works,  that  if  this  last  had  proceeded  from  another  author, 
he  must  have  incurred  the  charge  of  very  poor  and  barefaced 
plagiarism  from  Mr.  Southey  ; and  Mr.  Southey  himself  must 
submit  to  the  imputation  of  some  poorness  of  invention  in  the 

department  of  incident  or  fable. The  subject  ol  both,  is  the 

adventures  of  an  innocent  girl,  with  her  father  and  lover,  perse- 
cuted by  a host  of  witches  and  evil  spirits ; and  finally  triumph- 
ing over  them,  in  a great  measure  by  the  help  of  the  very  en- 
chantments that  are  resorted  to  for  their  destruction.  The  Curse 
of  Kehama,  in  short,  is  another  Thalaba — with  the  addition  of 
rhyme,  of  more  ostentatious  and  elaborate  description,  and  of 
St!  11  greater  extravagance  of  fiction.  Those  who  were  offended 
with  the  irregularity  and  extravagance  of  that  poem,  we  think,, 
will  have  still  less  toleration  for  this  ; and,  even  of  those  who  ad- 
mired formerly,  there  are  many  who  will  not  admire  now,  though 
there  are  some,  no  doubt,  who  will  admire  a great  deal  more  than 
ever.  This  is  a finished  poem,  in  the  same  style,  in  which  Tha- 
laba was  but  a slight  and  hasty  sketch  ; and  there  are  many  who 
were  pleased  with  the  lightness,  the  rapidity,  and  variety  of  the 
sketch,  who  will  think  the  loss  of  these  qualities  but  ill  compen- 
sated by  the  splendid  colouring  and  minute  details  of  the  finishing.. 
To  such  persons  the  present  piece  will  appear  loaded  and  tedious 
and  glaring,  in  comparison  with  that  less  elaborate  production  ; but 
those  who  have  a full  and  decided  relish  for  the  peculiar  style  by 
which  both  are  characterized,  will  certainly  find  more  to  admire  in 
the  work  now  before  us — much  greater  fulness  of  detail,  brilliancy 
of  tint,  and  richness  of  construction — more  boldness  of  imagination, 
and  deeper  complication  of  incident.  — For  our  own  part,  we  in- 
cline to  the  severer  judgment.  The  marvels  of  Thabala  are  more 
thin,  airy  and  fleeting  ; and,  while  they  appear  to  us  to  be  on  the 
whole  more  elegant,  they  do  not  wait  for  that  deliberate  investiga- 
tion which  is  challenged  by  the  elaborate  groupes  of  the  present 
performance.  We  are  more  uniformly  interested,  perhaps,  by  the 
poem  before  us,  and  more  deeply  impressed  with  a sense  of  the 
author’s  genius — but  we  are  also  more  fatigued,  and  more  prct- 
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yoked  ; and  feel  that  the  pains  and  deliberation  that  have  evident- 
ly been  employed  upon  this  exhibition  of  his  extravagances,  de- 
prive him  of  an  excuse  of  which  he  still  seems  to  stand  in  need. 

It  is  quite  time,  however,  that  we  should  endeavour  to  make  our 
readers  more  particularly  acquainted  with  this  extraordinary  pro- 
duction. .... 

In  the  Hindu  religion  there  is  this  singularity,  that  pi’ayers, 
penances  and  sacrifices,  if  regularly  and  exactly  performed,  are 
supposed  infallibly  to  procure  certain  powers  and  advantages  to 
the  worshipper,  altogether  independent  of  the  motives  or  disposi- 
tions by  which  he  was  influenced.  The  powers  which  may  be 
thus  acquired,  are  such  as  not  only  to  subject  all  the  elements  to 
the  will  of  the  devotee,  but  to  endanger  the  dominion  of  the 
Deities  themselves,  and  to  expose  the  sovereignty  of  the  universe 
to  the  enterprises  of  human  ambition.  Upon  this  revolting  pe- 
culiarity of  the  Hindu  Faith,  the  poem  before  us  is  founded  : and 
a single  sentence  of  additional  explanation  will  enable  the  reader 
to  understand  perfectly  the  short  abstract  which  we  are  about  to 
o-ive  of  the  story. — Kehama,  a king  somewhere  in  India,  was  one 
of  those  wicked  worshippers,  who,  by  penances  and  ifitual  obser- 
vances, had  acquired  supreme  power  over  all  this  lower  world, 
and  brought  the  gods  themselves  to  tremble  for  their  indepen- 
dence. His  son,  Arvalan,  the  heir-apparent  to  all  his  power 
and  wickedness,  had  otfered  violence  to  Kailyal,  the  beautiful 
daughter  of  a peasant  in  the  neighbourhood  of  bis  imperial  palace ; 
and  had  been  felled  to  the  earth,  and  slain,  by  the  avenging  arm 
of  her  father.  The  poem  opens  with  an  account  of  the  prince’s 

interment.  . n l c 

It  is  divided  into  twenty-four  books  or  sections.  1 he  first  ot 
which  is  entitled,  ‘ The  Funeral and  contains  a very  complete 
and  elaborate  picture  of  the  midnight  procession,  and  the  burn- 
ing of  the  dead  Arvalan  and  his  living  wives.  This  aflbrds  a very 
good  specimen  both  of  the  author’s  powers  of  picturesque  repre- 
sentation, and  of  the  exhausting,  and  somewhat  oppressive,  fulness 
and  minuteness  of  his  details.  The  roofs  and  balconies  crowded 
with  spectators — the  interminable  line  of  smoking  torches  -the 
splendid  palankins — the  music — the  shoutings — the  bald-headed 
priests — the  soldiers — ^the mourning  sovereign— -the  funeral  pde-- 
the  devoted  widow — ^the  dancing  and  the  blaze,  are  all  described 
at  full  length,  and  with  careful  and  repeated  touches.  The  efi 

feet  is  undoubtedly  rich,  to  those  who  have  patience  to  go  through 
with  it.  But,  to  many  readers,  it  will  prove  very  fatiguing  ; and 
indeed  it  is  rather  too  much,  to  fill  a whole  book  of  an  Epic  poem 
with  the  description  of  a burial, — without  the  relief  of  dialogue, 
character,  or  action  of  any  sort 
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The  Second  section  is  entitled  ‘ The  Curse  and  begins,  rather 
in  a startling  manner,  with  a colloquy  at  the  side  ot  the  funeral 
pile,  between  the  dead  Arvalan  and  his  father.  The  young  gen- 
tleman complains  grievously  of  the  loss  of  his  body,  and  of  the 
piercing  influences  of  the  air  on  his  naked  spirit.  The  omnipo- 
tent monarch  commands  the  elements  to  cease  from  troubling 
him,  and  promises  him  an  ample  revenge.  For  this  purpose,  he 
orders  the  peasant  and  his  daughter  to  be  brought  forward.  The 
former  obeys,  with  calm  resignation ; but  the  girl  clings  with  in- 
stinctive terror  to  a wooden  image  of  her  favourite  goddess,  that 
happened  to  be  placed  hard-by,  on  the  bank  of  a river ; and  while 
the  guards  are  struggling  to  tear  her  from  it,  a part  of  the  bank 
gives  way — and  they  and  the  goddess  and  her  votary  are  all 
plunged  into  the  water.  Kehama  then  turns  to  the  father  ; and, 
summoning  up  all  his  energies  of  power  and  of  malice  for  one 
great  effort,  pronounces  that  portentous  Cwrse,  from  which  this 
wonderful  work  of  Mr.  Southey  takes  its  denomination.  The 
greater  part  of  this  curse  would  appear  to  most  people,  we  believe, 
as  no  inconsiderable  blessing  ; since  it  charms  its  object  from  the 
effects  of  wounds  and  violence — and  sickness,  infirmity,  and  old 
age — and  merely  dooms  him  not  to  be  wet  with  water,  nor  fan- 
ned with  wind — and  to  pass  his  days  without  sleep,  with  a fire 
in  his  heart  and  in  his  brain.  We  did  not  intend  to  give  any 
extract,  in  this  short  view  of  the  story  ; but  we  must  make  one 
exception,  we  believe,  for  the  sake  of  this  Curse,  which  is  so  ve- 
ty  cardinal  a point  in  the  whole  machinery.  We  suspect  our 
readers  have  seldom  met  with  such  miserable  doggrel  ; nor 
indeed  could  we  easily  find  a better  specimen  of  those  terrible 
failures  to  which  Mr.  Southey  is  liable. 

‘ I charm  thy  life 
From  the  weapons  of  strife, 

From  stone  and  from  ■zyoocf, 

From  fire  and  from  flood, 

From  the  serpent’s  tooth, 

And  the  beasts  of  blood  : 

From  Sickness  I charm  thee, 

And  Time  shall  not  harm  thee ; 

But  Earth,  which  is  mine, 

Its  fruits  shall  deny  thee  ; 

And  Water  shall  hear  me, 

And  know  thee  and  fly  thee ; 

And  the  Winds  shall  not  touch  thee 
When  they  pass  by  thee. 

And  the  Dews  shall  not  wet  thee 
When  they  fall  nigh  thee : 

' And  thou  shalt  seek  Death  a 
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To  release  thee,  in  vain  ; 

Thou  shall  live  in  thy  pain, 

While  Kehama  shall  reign, 

With  a fire  in  thy  heart, 

And  a fire  in  thy  brain  ; 

And  Sleep  shall  obey  me. 

And  visit  thee  never. 

And  the  Curse  shall  be  on  thee 

For  ever  and  ever.’  p 18,19. 

With  this  curse,  however,  such  as  it  is,  Ladurlad,  (for  that  is 
his  name)  having  only  laid  his  account  for  death  by  torture,  is  quite 
horror-struck  ; and  wanders  away,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Third 
Section,  entitled  ‘ the  RecoVeiy,’  along  the  banks  of  the  river, 
in  silent  consternation.  About  sunrise,  he  sees  something  float- 
ing in  the  stream  ; and  by  and  by  recognises  a woman  clinging 
to  a wooden  image,— suspects  it  may  be  his  daughter,— rushes  jn, 

and,  by  the  powerful  protection  of  the  curse,  walks  dry  through 

the  roaring  flood,  and  bears  her  to  the  shore.  There. is  then  a 
very  pretty  account  of  her  restoration,  though  quite  minute  e- 
nough  to  do  credit  to  the  secretary  of  the  Humane  Society  ; and 
a communication  of  his  strange  destiny,  to  the  full  as  outrageous- 
ly bad  as  the  sentence  itself  We  doubt  greatly,  whether  any  of 
our  readers  ever  saw  any  thing  so  pitiful  as  the  following  attempt 
at  terrible  sublimity  and  novelty. 

‘ The  winds  of  Heaven  must  never  breathe  on  me  ; 

The  rains  and  dews  must  never  fall  on  me  ; 

Water  must  mock  my  thirst  and  shrink  from  me  ; 

The  common  Earth  must  yield  no  fruit  to  me ; 

Sleep,  blessed  Sleep  ! must  never  light  on  me  ; 

And  Death,  who  comes  to  all,  must  fly  from  me ; 

And  never,  never  set  Ladurlad  free.’  p.  27. 

Kailyal,  however,  is  so  much  shocked  at  this  direful  sentence, 
that  she  refuses  to  give  credit  to  it ; till,  looking  down  at  the 
skirts  of  his  coat,  she  finds  that  the  curse  had  had  an  operation 
even  more  powerful  than  we  should  have  expected— having  kept 
not  only  his  person,  but  his  garments,  comfortably  dry. 

‘ O misery  I she  cried. 

He  bore  me  from  the  river  depth,  and  yet— 

His  garment  is  not  wet  1’ 

‘ The  Fourth  Canto  is  called  ‘ the  Departure,’  and  helps  the  sto- 
ry but  little  forward.  The  father  and  daughter  lie  in  listless  and 
silent  agony,  almost  all  day.  At  last,  the  former,  not  satisfied  with 
the  experiment  of  the  dry  coat,  steps  down  to  the  river  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  water  really  would  not  touch  him  ; and  is  ^ain 
thunderstruck  to  find,  that  it  recedes  round  his  dry  hand.  Kail- 
yal then  bethinks  her  of  the  services  of  the  wooden  goddess ; and 
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after  expressing  her  gratitude  in  some  very  sweet  and  innocent 
verses,  erects  the  image  on  the  bank,  and  leads  her  father  further 
off  from  the  residence  of  their  omnipotent  oppressor. 

The  Fifth  Section,  entitled  ‘ the  Separation,’  is  a little  more 
progressive.  The  wretched  pair  lie  down  under  a tree  for  the 
night.  Ladurlad,  breathing  regularly  in  silent  agony,  appears  to 
his  daughter  to  sleep ; and  she,  after  a long  contest  with  filial 
anxiety,  very  sweetly  described,  yields  at  last  to  the  pressure  of 
fatigue,  and  sinks  into  slumber  herself.  Her  father,  anxious  to 
spare  her  the  spectacle  of  his  incurable  misery,  seizes  this  mo- 
ment to  escape  from  her  vigilant  love, — slips  his  head  from  her  lap, 
and  runs  off.  She  awakes  with  the  motion,  and  runs  frantic  af- 
ter him  through  the  dark  wood.  She  is  here  met  by  the  ghost, 
or  rather  by  a new  incarnation,  of  the  detested  Arvalan,  who 
chases  her  to  some  distance,  when  she  flies  to  the  sanctuary  of  a 
good  quiet  god,  called  Pollear,  whose  statue,  in  the  shape  of  an 
elephant,  stood  by  the  wayside.  Arvalan,  impiously  following 
to  seize  the  maid  ‘ with  fleshly  arm,’  as  Mr.  Southey  has  it,  at 
the  altar,  is  seized  by  the  indignant  statue,  and  tossed  into  the 
heart  of  the  wood.  The  maid,  rushing  on  in  agony  of  fear, 
stumbles  against  the  root  of  a manchineal  tree,  and  falls  senseless 
under  its  deadly  shade. 

The  Sixth  Canto,  ealled  ‘ Casyapa,’  is  the  first  that  introduees 
the  superhuman  agents,  and  must  be  admitted  to  present  us  with 
some  new  and  very  eloquent  description.  One  of  the  pure  spi- 
rits termed  Glendoveers  in  the  Hindu  mythology,  floating  near 
the  earth,  in  the  sweet  moonlight  of  that  evening,  discovers  the 
prostrate  maiden,  and  bears  her  in  his  arms  up  to  Mount  Hima- 
koot,  where  old  Casyapa,  the  sire  of  gods,  dwells  by  the  spring 
of  the  Ganges.  The  pitying  spirit  is  here  informed  by  the  an- 
cient divinity,  of  the  rage  and  the  power  of  Kehama.  A very 
beautiful  description  is  given  of  Kailyal’s  revival  by  the  side  of  the 
holy  fountain,  and  of  the  heroic  pity  by  which  the  Glendoveer  is 
roused  to  defy  the  rage  of  the  omnipotent  Kehama  in  her  behalf. 
He  calls  to  him,  therefore,  a ship  of  heaven,  and  embarks  in  it 
with  her  for  the  Swerga,  or  lowest  heaven  of  their  mythology. 

‘ The  Swerga’  gives  its  name  to  the  Seventh  section  ; which 
opens  with  an  elegant  and  fanciful  description  of  the  ship  of 
heaven,  shaped  like  a shell,  rigged  with  a rainbow  bending  in 
one  fine  sweep  from  end  to  end,  coloured  like  tlie  green  light 
of  evening,  and  holding  its  noiseless  way  through  air  and  sun- 
shine with  inconceivable  rapidity.  This,  which  is  long  enough 
for  most  readers,  is  followed  with  another  still  longer,  of  the 
wings  of  the  Glendoveer,  which  were  leathery,  it  seems,  like 
■ihc  bat’s,  without  feathers,  very  transparent,  coloured  like  good 
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port  wine,  divided  into  compartments  by  fibres  of  pliant  bone  of 
a silver  hue,  and  folding  up,  when  his  flying  was  over,  into  the 
form  of  a very  becoming  drapery.  After  sporting  through  five 
piiges  with  these  redundant  descriptions,  Mr.  Southey  lands  his 
voyagers  at  the  Swerga,  which  is  described  with  still  more  extra- 
vagant luxuriance,  both  of  language  and  of  fancy.  A huge  tree 
on  the  midland  height,  drops  diamond  water  trom  every  leaf,  and 
feeds  a thousand  rills  that  collect  into  rivers,  and  spread  into 
lakes  among  iiowers  of  bliss.  Upon  these  blue  lakes,  as  a floor,^ 
the  palace  of  indra  is  reared — of  clouds,  and  fire,  and  water,  and 
pieces  of  rainbow’ ; — pillars  o1  cloud,  with  capitals  of  fire,  being 
L-ched  over  with  rainbow,— and  spires  and  pinnacles  of  flame  sup 
porting  cupolas  of  water.  Indra,  however,  gives  the  Glendo- 
veer  as  little  com  ort  as  old  Casyapa.  He,  too,  is  unable  to  con- 
ti-ol,  and  afraid  to  oppose  the  will  of  the  terrible  Kehama ; and 
as  no  mortal  being  can  inhabit  the  ethereal  bowers  ot  the  Swerga, 
it  is  doomed  that  Kailyal  must  be  conveyed  back  to  earth,  and 
placed  again  at  the  foot  of  mount  Meru,  beside  the  fountains  of 
the  Ganges.  She  prays,  with  sweet  filial  devotion,  to  be  conduc- 
ted again  to  her  father. 

In  the  Eighth  canto,  entitled,  ^ TTie  Sacrifice,’  we  return  to 
earth,  and  Kehama  ; — and  meet  again  with  new  failures  and  fall- 
ings off  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Southey.  The  sacrifice  which  is  to 
give  the  impious  sovereign  the  dominion  of  the  Swerga,  consists 
in  the  immolation  of  a wild  horse,  upon  which  no  man  has  ever 
laid  his  hand  ; — and  many  thousand  guards  surround  him,  to 
keep  off  the  profane  touch.  When  the  moment  has  arrived,  Kc- 
hama  rises  to  strike  the  fatal  blow,— when  a man  rushes  wildly 
forwai'd,  and,  in  spite  of  the  arrows  and  javelins  that  fall  like  hail 
around  him,  lays  his  hand  on  the  devoted  steed,  and  destroys  the 
whole  virtue  of  the  ceremony.  Kehama  recognises  the  victim 
of  his  curse,  in  this  bold  and  invulnerable  delinquent ; — and  re- 
fusing him  the  death  to  which  he  eagerly  offers  himself,  sends 
him  back  to  his  wanderings ;— but  at  the  same  time  orders  the 
whole  vast  array  of  his  guards  to  be  slain  on  the  spot,  for  not 
having  done  impossibilities,  by  stopping  him  in  his  approach  ; 
so  ten  thousand  horsemen  gallop  in,  and  quietly  cut  down  ten 
thousand  infantry!  This  tame  told  butchery,  instead  of  being 
impressive  or  terrible,  is  absolutely  ridiculous ; — and  the  whole 
eanto,  indeed,  though  indicating  very  great  talents,  is  heavy,  tedi 

cus  and  preposterous.  , . ^ » 

The  next,  which  is  called  ^ The  Home-scene,  is  of  a mixea 
eharacter.  Ladurlad  wanders  to  his  own  happy  home,  and  sur- 
veys, in  mute  despair,  the  overblown  flowers  of  his  garden,— 
the  garlands  withered  on  the  brows  of  his  household  gods,-— the 
peacocks  veering  their  glittering  necks,  in  expectation  of  the.^ 
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wonted  meal  from  his  hand, — and  the  wild-grown  marriage  bow- 
er, which  his  widowed  hands  had  been  used  to  deck  with  such 
mournful  assiduity.  All  this  is  described  beautifully, — as  well  as 
the  listless  tenderness  of  sorrow  w ith  w hich  the  deserted  scene 
is  contemplated,  and  the  soothing  feelings  of  devotion  that  arise 
from  this  softened  form  of  affliction.  But  Mr.  Southey  mars  all 
again,  by  bringing  in  the  disgusting  form  of  Arvalan  ; — and  then 
follows  nothing  'ait  disgust  and  failure,  and  cold  and  impotent  ex- 
travagance. Tnis  amiable  person,  of  whom  it  is  very  difficult  to 
say  whether  he  is  dead  or  alive,  material  or  spiritual,  throughout 
the  poem,  shows  his  ugly  face  from  the  sky, — and  grins  so  pro- 
vokingly  at  Ladurlad,  that,  in  spite  of  all  he  had  already  suffer- 
ed, he  takes  a stick  to  belabour  him,  when  the  dead  ravisher 
gath  ers  you  a handful  of  sunbeams,  and  points  them  at  his 
opponent.  Kehama’s  curse,  however,  enables  him  to  set  fire  at 
defiance  : — but  the  stick  in  his  hand  is  immediately  reduced  to 
white  ashes  ! The  mischievous  spectre  then  blows  up  the  hot 
sand  upon  his  unhappy  victim  ; and,  as  Mr.  Southey  elegantly  ex- 
presses it,  fills  and  chokes  up  his  mouth,  nose,  ears  and  eyes, 
with  the  drifting  shower.  While  the  poor  man  is  reeling  about 
in  this  sandy  tornado,  the  Glendoveer  whips  down  most  oppor- 
tunely from  the  sky,  and  hews  the  dead  Arvalan  to  pieces  with 
his  sword  ; — and  then  turning  the  heavenly  ship  a little  from  its 
course,  lays  the  entranced  father  beside  his  daughter,  and  sails 
away  with  them  for  Mount  Meru. 

The  Tenth  section  begins  with  Sapphics  addressed  to  this  ves- 
sel, and  a description  of  the  blessed  sanctuary  to  which  it  con- 
veyed those  high  fated  mortals.  The  description  is  verbose,  and 
not  very  intelligible  ; — but  there  are  some  tender  and  poetical 
lines,  expressive  of  the  calm  and  innocent  delight  that  awaited 
them  in  this  divine  retreat, — where  Kailyal  meets  the  spirit  of 
her  dead  mother,  and  the  Glendoveer  sports  with  his  fair  proto- 
gee  in  all  the  playfulness  of  ethereal  infancy.  It  is  quite  plain  to 
the  reader,  that  the  mortal  and  immortal  have  a decided  penchant 
for  each  other,  as  the  sequel  of  the  poem,  indeed,  abundantly 
proves  : however,  the  author  thinks  proper  positively  to  deny  all 
knowledge  of  it  at  this  period, — and  brings  in  the  Indian  Cupid 
riding  on  a lory,  to  shoot  vainly  at  them  with  a bow  of  sugarcane 
strung  with  a row  of  living  bees.  This  section  contains  more 
childishness  than  any  we  have  yet  noticed  ; — and  is  full  of  nam- 
by-pamby and  affectation,  intermixed  with  a sort  of  amiable  and 
pretty  silliness. 

The  next  is  mere  entirely  disagreeable.  It  is  entitled  ^ The 
Enchantress,’  and  contains  a long  disgusting  account  of  a witch, 
to  whom  Arvalan  repaired  fdr  aid  and  counsel  in  his  distx-esses 
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and  of  her  getting  him  a suit  of  armour,  and  sending  him  off  in 
her  chai'iot,  to  invade  the  blessed  family  on  Mount  Meru.  The 
device  which  she  employs  to  find  out  the  place  of  their  retreat, 
is  perhaps  the  most  revolting  and  contemptible  extravagance  in 
the  whole  poem.  Her  own  eyes  being  bad,  she  calls  her  attend- 
ant spirits  to  bring  in  ‘ a globe  of  liquid  crystal,  as  black  as  jet 
to  make  which,  we  are  literally  and  distinctly  told,  that  she  had  ta- 
ken out  the  sight  from  a thousand  eyes,  and  kneaded  it  into  this 
mao-ical  organ  ! — by  looking  through  which,  she  immediately  dis- 
covers Kailyal’s  bower  of  bliss  on  Mount  Meru.  The  catastrophe 
of  the  unhappy  Arvalan  is  not  very  intelligibly  narrated.  He  sets 
out  o-allantly  in  a car  drawn  by  dragons,  according  to  the  univer- 
sal practice  of  all  champions  equipped  by  enchanters, — and  gets 
very  near  the  habitation  of  his  victims,  when  his  chariot  and 
steeds  are  very  conveniently  drawn  aside  by  ‘ all-commanding 
ISature!’  and  dashed  upon  certain  adamantine  rocks,  from  whith 
the  wicked  prince  falls  battered  down  into  an  ice-rift,  ten  thou- 
sand miles  below,  where  he  is  jammed  in,  and  left  to  howl,  un- 
pitied  and  unheard.  „ j . rp. 

The  succeeding  section  is  not  much  better,  it  is  callea,  ine 
Sacrifice  completed,’  and  contains  a dull  and  noisy  account  ot 
the  evacuation  of  the  Svverga  by  Indra  and  his  attendant  spiiits, 
in  consequence  of  Kehama  having  got  another  wild  and  un- 
touched horse  within  the  reach  of  his  axe.  The  affrighted  gods 
take  ship  for  a higher  heaven  ; but  call,  on  their  voyage,  to  ex- 
plain the  melancholy  cause  of  their  emigration,  to  the  party  on 
Mount  Meru,  and  to  apprise  the  unhappy  Ladurlad  ^d  Ins 
daughter  (the  former  of  whom,  we  think,  might  have  baffled  the 
sacrifice  again)  that  they  must  return  within  the  sphere  of  the  ty- 
rant’s power.  _ , , . - 

The  Thirteenth  Canto,  entitled  ^ the  Retr.-at,’  drops  these  de- 
voted  vietims  upon  the  lower  earth  ; and  eontains  an  account  of 
the  svlvan  abode  in  which  they  resolved  to  await  the  renewal  Ox 
their'trials.  We  are  rather  inclined  to  think  it  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  whole  poem.  There  is  a fine  description  of  a Banian  tije, 
and  of  the  rich  oriental  scenery  around  it ; and  though  the  j^ea 
of  the  tyger  and  elephant  losing  their  fierceness  at  sight  of  the 
beauty  and  innocence  of  Kailyal,  be  borrow^ed  from  the  lovA^st 
commonplaces  of  poetry,  yet  the  picture  of  their  homage  is  fin- 
ished with  great  eleganee  and  beauty, — as  well  as  that  of  the  ju- 
olis  resignation  and  simple  occupations  of  her  who  receives  it. 
Having  ‘ fed  upon  heavenly  fare,’  as  ]Mr.  Southey  elegantly  ex- 
presses it,  she  had  been  converted,  by  a process  somewhat  ana- 
logous to  that  of  making  a queen  bee,  into  a creature  of  a much 
higher  order  than  a mere  peasant  girl ; and  begins  to  be  familiar 
with  lofty  thoughts  and  imaginings,— though  she  cannot  repress 
vor.  xvit.  xo.  3't- 
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some  womanish  and  loverlike  fears  as  to  her  being  forgotten  by 
the  Glendoveer,  which  are  expressed  with  great  delicaey  and 
tenderness.  The  canto  ends  with  affected  and  disagreeable  ab- 
ruptness, by  suddenly  telling  us,  in  four  lines,  that  she  was  carried 
oft  from  this  lonely  retreat  by  a band  of  wandering  priests,  who 
were  travelling  to  find  a bride  for  Jaga  Naut,  the  idol  with  seven 
heads. 

The  Fourteenth  Section  is  named  after  this  captivating  deity  ; 
and  is  one  of  the  most  obstreperous,  confusing,  and  disagreeable 
in  the  volume.  There  is  a noisy  and  insupportably  tedious  de- 
scription of  the  procession  of  the  giant  idol  in  his  chariot,  and  of 
the  shouting,  dancing  and  singing,  with  which  his  nuptials  with 
Kailyal  are  celebrated.  Then  the  unhappy  victim  is  shut  up  in 
the  bridal  chamber,  and  sees  approaching  to  her  the  accursed  and 
incorrigible  Arvalan,  clothed,  as  usual,  in  the  bori'owed  flesh  of 
man.  We  doubt  whether  the  pious  virgin  was  more  disgusted 
than  most  of  Mr.  Southey’s  readers  will  be,  at  this  unpardonable 
intrusion.  However,  she  shrieks  lustily,  and  down  comes  the 
faithful  Glendoveer,  who  dashes  her  unworthy  paramour  to  pieces 
on  the  floor.  But,  at  this  instant,  his  amiable  friend  and  pro- 
curess, the  witch,  appears  with  a legion  of  fiends,  who  seize  and 
pinion  the  Glendoveer,  while  she  patches  up  the  mangled  body  of 
her  favourite,  and  encourages  him.  to  take  his  pleasure  (such  is 
Mr.  Southey’s  style)  with  the  lady,  while  she  secures  his  rival  in 
the  ancient  sepulchres  under  the  ocean.  Kailyal  being  thus  left 
once  more  with  the  amorous  defunct,  takes  a torch,  and  sets  fire 
to  the  curtains  ; and,  while  her  lover  roars  with  the  scorching 
pain,  she  herself  is  rescued  by  her  father,  who  walks  unhurt 
through  the  flames,  under  the  protection  of  his  Curse,  and  bears 
■out  his  astonished  daughter. 

The  next  canto  is  called  ^ the  city  of  Baly,’  and  abounds  in 
splendid  description,  and  the  brighter  fruits  of  a poetical  imagi- 
nation.  Baly,  we  learn,  was  a mighty  monarch  of  former  days, 
who  built  a superb  city  by  the  sea-shore,  and  was  afterw  ards  ap- 
pointed Judge  of  Hell ; upon  which  the  sea  rose,  and  overflowed 
his  earthly  city,  leaving  only  a few  mouldering  towers  and  spires 
peering  above  its  lonely  waters.  Ladurlad  conjectures,  that  it  is 
in  the  royal  sepulchres  of  this  submarine  capital  that  the  witch  has 
deposited  the  captive  Glendoveer;  and  being  gifted,  by  the  Curse^ 
with  the  power  of  w'alking  under  water,  resolves  to  go  and  at- 
tempt his  deliverance.  The  appearance  of  the  city,  from  the 
sculptured  and  rocky  shore,  is  very  finely  described  ; and  the 
anxious  hope  wdth  which  bis  lovely  daughter  sees  him  descend 
into  the  abyss,  and  waits  day  after  day,  with  growing  terror,  on 
the  silent  and  solitary  strand. 

Tile  following  section  is  of  the  same  general  character.  It  is 
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entitled,  ‘ the  Ancient  Sepulchres,’  and  contains  the  account  of 
Ladurlad’s  aquatic  adventure.  The  appearance  of  the  drowned 
city — its  sculptured  gateways,  and.  palaces  and  temples,  and  lone- 
ly streets  and  gardens,  all  shining  in  the  green  light  of  the  in- 
cumbent ocean — all  sifent,  and  entire,  and  desolate — is  represent- 
ed with  great  power  of  colouring.  Ladurlad  wanders  long,  in 
astonishment,  through  this  portentous  scene ; but  at  last  descends 
into  the  arched  sepulchres  of  the  kings,  where,  by  the  light  of  a 
huge  carbuncle,  he  discovers  their  embalmed  bodies,  each  placed 
in  a nich  on  his  chair  of  state  ; and,  at  one  end,  the  unfortunate 
Glendoveer  chained  to  a rock,  and  watched  by  a huge  sea  monster 
with  ‘ a mouth  from  ear  to  ear,’  triple  rows  of  teeth,  and  two 
long  sinuous  tails.  This  formidable  guardian  immediately  flics 
upon  his  unexpected  visitor : but  his  life  had  been  charmed  from 
teeth  as  well  as  water ; and  he  finds  he  can  make  no  impression 
upon  his  impassive  body.  Being  a fish  of  conscience,  however, 
he  will  not  permit  him  to  rescue  his  prisoner,  but  holds  him  fast 
in  his  coils ; while  he,  in  return,  attempts  to  throttle  the  mon- 
ster, and  extricate  himself  from  his  grasp.  1 his  preposterous 
struggle  is  continued  for  no  less  than  seven  entire  days  ; at  the 
end  of  which,  the  monster  being  overcome  with  want  of  sleep, 

(a  necessity  from  which  al?o  the  Curse  has  dispensed  his  antago- 
nist), is  at  last  obliged  to  give  out,  and  fairly  gives  up  the  ghost, 
under  the  obstinate  harassment  of  his  enemy.  Lauderlad  then 
finds  an  old  sword,  with  which  he  hacks  a while  at  the  Glendo- 
veer’s  fetters,  and  at  last  sets  him  fi’ce ; and  they  both  make  the 
best  of  their  way  back  to  the  upper  light  of  day. 

The  Eighteenth  Canto  is  called  ‘ Baly,’  and  describes  the  rC:- 
union  of  the  happy  family.  The  said  Baly,  it  seems,  had  annually 
one  night  of  vacation  from  his  judicial  function  in  hell,  which  he 
employed  in  taking  a cool  walk  over  India,  and  revisiting  the  pre- 
cincts of  his  old  flooded  citv'.  By  great  good  luck,  the  night  on 
wdiich  Ladurlad  emerged  with  the  Glendoveer  to  rejoin  his  daugh- 
ter, was  the  night  of  this  annual  promenade ; and  the  worthy  Baly 
was  consequently  a witness  of  their  encounter.  His  assistance,  as 
it  turns  out,  was  highly  opportune ; for,  while  they  are  all  embracing 
in  speechless  joy, the  loathsome  Arvalan  appears  ‘ in  fleshly  form, 
with  his  patroness  the  witch ; and  is  justabout  toremand  the  celes- 
tial rival  to  his  bonds,  when  the  good  judge  interposes,  collars 
the  impious  pair  with  irresistiblestrength, — stamps  upon  the  earth, 
which  opens  beneath  him,  and  bears  down  the  guilty  beings  to  his 
own  realm  of  punishment.  , r m • ^ 

The  next  canto  is  entitled  ‘ Kehama’s  Descent ; for  this  ten- 
der father,having  heard  his  son’s  shrieks  as  he  was  arrested  , rushes 
down  to  his  relief,  smoking,  as  Mr.  Southey  assures  us,  with  very  • 
rage  and  resentment.  He  roars  to  Baly  to  deliver  up  Ins  victim ; 
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]?ut  the  old  gentleman  answers  from  the  cellarage,  that  the  Rajah 
has  not  yet  won  the  dominion  of  Padalon,  and  that  his  habeas 
corpus  cannot  be  allowed  him.  The  almighty  Rajah  then  turns, 
with  softened  looks,  to  Kailyal ; and  tells  her  that  it  is  doomed  by 
fate,  that  he  and  she  alone,  of  all  mortals,  shall  drink  together 
the  Amreeta  cup  of  immortality,  and  that  she  must  therefore  con- 
sent to  be  his  bride.  She  refuses,  with  expressions  of  disgust  and 
horror ; and  he  soars  back  to  the  Swerga,  scattering  curses  on 
them  as  he  rose. 

The  next  canto, entitled  ‘ Mount  Calasay, ’begins  well ; but  soon 
wanders  into  bombast,extravagance, and  mock  sublimity.  One  ef- 
fect of  the  Rajah’s  farewell  curse  had  been,  to  crust  over  the  pure 
beauty  of  Kailyal  with  leprosy ; and  nothing  can  be  more  beautiful 
than  the  representation  o!  her  womanly  feelings  of  apprehension 
and  pain  at  thought  of  the  appearance  she  would  make  in  the  eyes  of 
her  Glendovcer,  gradually  giving  way  to  a proud  reliance  on  her  in- 
ward merits  and  his  unchangeable  affection.  The  reader  is  then 
called  to  accompany  the  said  Glendoveerin  his  bold  attemptto  reach 
the  inaccessible  throne  of  Seeva  the  Preserver,  to  whom  he  is  resolv- 
ed to  carry  the  tale  of  Kehama’s  atrocities.  This  throne  was  en- 
shrined, it  seems,  in  such  immeasurable  distance,  that  Brama  and 
\ ishnu  had  formerly  travelled  a thousand  years  without  being  able 
to  reach  it : but  the  Gletidovecr,  borne  up  by  Faith,  arrives,  in 
an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Calasay, 
which  is  a silver  mountain  set  round  with  seven  ladders  ; and, 
having  reached  the  summit,  he  finds  a broad  table  of  gems, — a 
sacred  triangle,  and  a rose,-— and,  over  all,  a silver  bell  self-sus- 
pended in  the  air, — but  no  life,  nor  sound,  nor  visible  presence. 
Overawed  and  confounded  by  the  holy  solitude  and  silence,  he 
prays  aloud  to  the  omnipresent  deity,  and  ventures  to  strike  the 
silver  bell  ; upon  which  the  table,  and  the  mountain  itself,  and  all 
the  mystic  scene  vanished  away  in  a flood  of  intolerable  light ; 
and,  while  the  dazzled  angel  falls  headlong  from  the  giddy  height, 
he  hears  a solemn  voice  direct  him  to  repair  to  the  throne  of  Ya- 
men,  (the  king  of  Padalon,  or  Hell),  and  there  await  the  end. 

The  Twentieth  canto  is  entitled  ‘ The  Embarkation  ;’  and  sets 
the  whole  pious  party  forward  on  their  desperate  voyage.  There 
is  a very  pretty  scene  between  Kailyal  and  the  Glendoveer,  when 
she  first  meets  him  with  her  altered  form.  They  then  journey  to- 
gether to  the  end  of  the  world,  where  they  find  a crazy  vessel 
riding  in  a stormy  creek  that  opens  out  to  a sea  overhung  with 
impenetrable  darkness,  step  aboard,  and  push  out  into  that  gloo- 
my ocean. 

The  next  section,  entitled  ^ The  World’s  End,’  terminates  the 
voyage.  They  soon  shoot  across  the  zone  of  darkness  that  seem- 
ed to  bar  their  way,  and  emerge  into  a softer  and  purer  light  ; 
ppon  entering  which^  Ladurlad  feels  the  burning  curse  departed 
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from  his  heart  and  brain ; and  the  leprous  stain  falls  off  from  the 
bright  and  blooming  beauties  of  Kailyal.  They  then  reach  a le- 
vel belt  of  ice  that  bounds  the  tranquil  ocean  before  them  ; and 
find  it  peopled  with  the  souls  of  departed  men,  proceeding  on 
their  destined  way  to  the  tlu’one  of  Yamen,  and  the  judgment- 
seat  of  Baly.  The  plain  of  ice  is  bounded,  on  the  farther  side, 
by  a broad  and  profound  gulf,  beyond  which  rise  the  rocky 
foundations  of  the  second  earth.  From  this  gulf  ascend,  every 
now  and  then,  the  ministering  spirits  of  Padalon,  who  seize  some 
of  the  wandering  souls,  and  plunge  down  with  them  to  their  fi- 
nal audit.  Kailyal  trembles  with  horror  at  the  struggles  and 
agonies  of  those  whom  conscious  guilt  forewarned  of  the  doom 
that  awaited  them ; but  the  Glendoveer  bids  her  be  of  good  com- 
fort ; and,  raising  her  in  his  arms,  shoots  down  with  her  to  the 
bottom  of  the  abyss.  The  fictions  of  this  Canto  are  very  much 
in  the  manner  of  Dante ; though  the  diction  is  infinitely  more  or- 
nate and  verbose. 

The  Twenty-second  section,  entitled  ‘ The  Gate  of  Padalon,’ 
is  constructed  in  the  same  spirit.  There  is  a description  of  the 
economy  of  Padalon,  w^hich  seems  borrowed  somewhat  too  faith- 
fully from  the  commonplace  Tartarus  of  the  classics  ; — souls 
purging  off  their  guilt  in  fires — rebel  spirits  cursing,  and  calling 
on  Kehama — and  the  stern  police  of  the  place  growling,  and 
sweating,  and  scourging  them.  The  Glendoveer  brings  the 
maiden  to  the  southern  gate,  and  leaves  her  in  charge  of  the 
keeper,  till  he  goes  back  for  her  father.  He  then  explains  their 
embassy ; and  the  guardian  of  the  way  orders  out  his  own  chariot, 
poised  upon  a single  wheel  like  a wheelbarrow,  wraps  the  whole 
party  in  magic  fire-proof  robes,  and  sets  them  on  the  way  to  the 
central  city  of  Yamen. 

The  Twenty-third  canto  is  entitled  ‘ Padalon  and  is,  upon 
the  whole,  laborious  and  turgid,  though  adorned  with  some 
strong  painting.  After  passing  through  the  adamantine  portal, 
the  travellers  arrive  on  the  edge  of  a vast  sea  of  fire,  over  which 
there  is  no  bridge  but  one  narrow  rib  of  steel,  as  sharp  and  fine 
as  the  edge  of  a seymitar.  The  one-wheeled  car  rises  upon  this 
ticklish  bridge,  and  rolls  steadily  over  the  red-quivering  and 
loud-tossing  ocean  beneath.  Nothing  can  be  more  vulgar  and 
undignified  than  the  scenes  they  witness  after  gaining  the  far- 
ther shore.  They  proceed  along  a raised  causeway  ; on  each 
side  of  which  are  erected  little  vaults  and  dungeons,  all  tenanted 
by  tormented  souls,  and  each  supplied  w ith  a sluice  from  the  fierv’ 
sea,  to  keep  their  torments  fresh  and  active.  Nothing  is  heard 
on  all  hands  but  the  old  Tartarean  noises,  of  chains,  lashes,  ham- 
mers, groans  and  execrations  ; and  nothing  seen  but  execution- 
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crs  administering  different  forms  of  damnation.  The  city,  how- 
ever, is  built  entirely  of  diamonds,  and  shines  with  a light  bright- 
er than  the  mid-day  sun.  It  is  approached  by  eight  brazen 
bridges  crossing  the  fiery  river  by  which  it  is  surrounded  ; and 
in  the  centre  is  the  Palace  of  Yamen,  in  the  vestibule  of  which 
he  sits  along  with  Baly,  and  before  them  a vacant  thi’one  of 
gold,  supported  at  three  of  its  corners  by  three  living,  but  red-hot 
human  figures.  The  pious  visitants  do  homage  to  the  god,  who 
accommodates  them  beside  him;  and  bids  them  wait  the  approach- 
ing catastrophe  in  patience. 

The  last  Canto  is  entitled  ‘ The  Amreeta  and  opens  with 
the  dreaded  advent  of  Kehama  to  seize  the  throne  of  Padalon, 
The  voice  of  command  and  of  lamentation  cease  together  at  his 
approach  ; and  a dread  and  awful  silence  keeps  the  whole  region 
in  suspense.  I;i  his  plan  for  the  assault  of  the  Diamond  city, 
Mr;  Southey  certainly  outdoes  all  his  former  outdoings ; for  he 
makes  the  Rajah  divide,  or  rather  multiply,  himself,  into  eight 
several  rajahs  of  the  same  form  and  reality,  and  march  up  in 
this  manner,  at  the  same  moment,  to  the  eight  gates  of  the  place, 
advance  through  the  streets,  and  meet  at  the  palace  in  the  cen- 
tre.  The  battle  between  him  and  Yamen  is  prudently  enveloped 
in  darkness:  but  Kehama  is  victorious,  and  the  rightful  sovereign 
prostrated  before  him.  The  victor  then  questions  the  burning 
supporters  of  the  throne,  who  acknowledge  the  justice  of  their 
doom,  and  say  they  wait  for  a fourth,  of  equal  guilt,  to  com- 
plete their  number.  He  then  renews  his  proposals  to  Kailyal, 
which  are  again  rejected  with  disdain.  Upon  which,  he  calls  im- 
patiently for  the  Amreeta  cup  of  immortality ; and,  at  his  voice, 
a huge  marble  tomb  opens,  and  discovers  a giant-skeleton,  re- 
clining within,  with  the  precious  cup  in  his  hand.  The  spectre 
rises  slowly,  and  presents  the  cup  to  Kehama,  saying  it  had  been 
doomed  from  eternity  for  him  only,  and  for  Kailyal,  of  all  the 
childi'cn  of  mankind.  The  impious  monarch  eagerly  quaffs  the 
potent  liquor ; but  instantly  feels  inexpressible  agony  shoot 
through  all  his  veins;  and  finds,  too  late,  that  he  has  doomed 
himself  to  an  immortality  of  insupportable  and  incurable  pain. 
His  body  immediately  becomes  i*ed-hot ; and,  urged  on  by  an  ir- 
resistible force,  he  moves  towards  the  golden  throne,  and  takes 
post  at  the  vacant  corner.  The  skeleton  then  presents  the  cup  to 
Kailyal,  who  drinks  with  pious  awe  and  holy  confidence.  That 
instant,  a stream  of  divine  fragrance  arises  from  all  her  frame  ; 
and,  wdiile  she  remains  entranced  in  rapture,  she  feels  all  that 
was  mortal  in  her  melt  softly  away,  and  rises  incorruptible,  with- 
out having  tasted  the  bitterness  of  death.  She  now  rushes  into 
the  arms  of  her  faithful  Glcndovcer — bis  fitting  bride,  his  equal 
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in  purity  and  immortality,  Yamen  gives  them  his  benediction, 
and  directs  them  to  repair  to  their  bower  of  bliss  in  the  Swerga ; 
and,  when  he  sees  Kailyal  look  with  reluctant  tenderness  and 
anxiety  on  her  father,  assures  her  that  she  shall  meet  with  him 
also  in  her  mother’s  bower.  The  car  then  bears  off  the  blessed 
pair  ; and  the  Lord  of  Death,  smiling  gently  on  Ladurlad  from 
his  golden  throne,  he  sinks,  like  a child  overwearied  with  play, 
into  a soft  slumber;  on  awaking  from  which,  he  finds  himself' a, 
disembodied  spirit,  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  in  the  blessed 
groves  of  the  Swerga. 

Such  is  the  faithful  outline,  and  such  the  principal  details  of  • 
this  singular  poem ; of  the  fable  and  incidents  of  which,  our 
readers  therefore  are  now  qualified  to  judge  for  themselves.  Our 
fault  to  it  is,  that  it  possesses  the  interest  of  a fairy  tale  for  chil- 
dren, and  not  of  an  Epic  poem  for  men ; and  that  the  fictions 
of  which  it  consists,  ai-e  so  utterly  extravagant  as  to  lose  the 
power  even  of  producing  astonishment.  We  do  not  mean  to  de- 
ny, that  it  does  credit  to  Mr.  Southey’s  powers  of  invention  ; but 
if  we  are  once  dispensed  from  the  laws  of  probability,  the  task  of 
invention  is  not  very  difficult.  The  great  problem  is,  to  devise  in- 
cidents that  shall  be  new  and  striking,  and  yet  comformable,  in 
their  great  outlines,  to  truth  and  to  human  experience.  If  the 
last  condition  be  remitted,  fiction  is  an  art  of  very  vulgar  attain- 
ment. Who  books  with  envy  upon  the  author  of  Baron  Munchau- 
sen’s adventures  ? 

But,  even  where  beautiful  description  and  striking  senti- 
ments are  interwoven  with  extravagant  fiction,  the  effect  of 

the  latter  ingredient  is  always  debasing  and  unpleasant ; 

And  there  seem  to  be  two  reasons  for  this,  independent  of 
the  painful  and  intense  feeling  of  impossibility  that  stands  con- 
stantly in  the  way  even  of  the  most  momentary  illusion.  In  the 
first  place,  we  do  not  know  how  to  sympathize  with  persons 
placed  in  situations  of  which  we  have  no  experience  ; and,  in  the 
second  place,  when  we  are  once  familiarized  with  the  violation 
of  all  truth  and  probability,  we  cannot  easily  admit  that  any  thing 
the  poet  can  tell  us  is  sufficiently  wonderful  or  surprising.  If  be 
gives  ns  a giant  a hundred  feet  high,  we  think  we  should  have 
one  of  a thousand  ; — if  his  hero  can  w’^alk  in  the  water,  we  want 
him  also  to  fly  in  the  air.  The  familiar  use  of  prodigies,  in  short, 
makes  us  impatient  of  any  ordinary  occurrences  ; — we  will  not 
submit  to  any  difficulties  or  obstructions  arising  merely  from  the 
laws  of  nature,  or  the  infirmity  of  human  nature  ; and  ieel  it  as  a 
sort  of  stinginess  in  the  author,  when  he  allows  his  favourites  to 
be  embarrassed  for  want  of  a miracle  or  an  angel. — After  the  ab- 
stract we  have  made  of  the  story,  it  may  seem  very  unreasonable 
to  complain  of  Mr.  Southey  for  not  giving  us  enough  of  w'onders ; 
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especially  when  it  is  considered,  that,  in  order  to  oblige  us,  he 
has  made  one  individual  run  up  eight  streets  at  the  same  moment 
of  time,  and  actually  accomplished  the  annihilation  of  space  and 
time  (p.  207),  for  the  sake  of  another  of  his  heroes.  Unieason- 
able,  however,  as  it  may  seem,  we  do  think  that,  having  gone 
so  far,  he  ought  to  have  gone  still  farther  ; and  that  his  poem,  con- 
sidered only  as  a scries  of  marvels,  is  greatly  inferior  to  many 
other  works  of  much  lower  pretension.  In  variety  and  novelty 
of  wonders,  it  is  not  to  be  compared  w ith  the  Arabian  Night’s  En- 
tertainments ; and  indicates  much  less  facility  of  invention  than 
the  Fairy  Tales  of  the  facetious  Count  Hamilton. 

Next  to  the  fable,  we  should  like  to  say  a word  or  two  of  the 
diction  and  versification  of  this  strange  poem,  before  laying  any 
specimens  of  it  before  our  readers. — The  diction  is  copious,  and 
flowing  and  varied, — though  always  diffuse,  often  affected,  and 
sometimes  very  provokingly  debased  by  such  babyisms  as  ‘ Dear- 
est Dear,’ — ‘ Maiden  mine,’  and  the  other  offensive  blandish- 
ments of  Mr.  Southey’s  school. — Of  the  versification,  we  can 
only  say,  that  it  is  still  more  irregular  than  that  of  Thalaba  ; or, 
at  least,  that  its  irregularity  is  more  conspicuous,  by  the  capri- 
cious alternation  of  rhyme  and  blank  verse,  and  the  uncertain  re- 
currence of  the  rhymes  that  are  used.  Regularity,  we  confess, 
appears  to  us  to  be  of  the  very  essence  of  versification  ; nor  is  it 
easy  to  give  any  other  definition  of  a metrical  work,  than  that  it 
is  divided  into  regular  portions  called  verses ; and  though  it  be 
very  true,  that  there  are  legitimate  verses  of  various  lengths  and 
constructions,  all  of  which  are  at  the  service  of  the  poet,  still  it 
seems  almost  necessary  that  those  of  the  same  order  should  either 
be  repeated  in  sequence,  or  interposed  according  to  some  regular 
system,  in  order  to  give  us  that  perception  of  uniformity  w^hich 
seems  to  be  the  basis  of  the  pleasure  we  receive  from  metrical  har- 
mony. 

If  absolute  uniformity,  however,  be  thought  too  cloying — 
though  Homer  and  Milton  do  not  seem  to  have  found  it  so — there 
seems  no  good  reason  why  a poet  may  not  use  one  measure  in 
one  canto  (or  in  one  page,  if  he  pleases)  and  another  in  another  : 
But,  to  mix  up  all  sorts  of  measures  in  every  canto,  and  iq  every 
page,  seems  really  to  be  defeating  the  very  purpose  of  w'riting  in 
verse  at  all ; and  cannot  fail  to  perplex  the  reader  with  a perpet- 
ual feeling  of  uncertainty  and  disappointment. 

The  only  apology  that  could  be  offered  for  great  irregula- 
rity of  measure,  would  be,  exquisite  propriety  of  diction.  In 
order  to  keep  all  his  lines  up  to  one  standard,  a poet  may 
sometimes  be  obliged  to  leave  out  an  impressive  word,  or  to  in- 
sert a weak  or  redundant  one  ; and  if  he  had  the  power  of  short- 
ening or  varying  his  measure,  so  as  to  suit  it  exactly  to  the  very 
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best  selection  of  expressions  that  the  language  could  afford,  it 
may  be  thought  that  we  should  have,  on  the  w hole,  a more  per- 
fect composition,  or  at  least  a composition  that  more  than  com- 
pensated for  the  irregularity  of  its  metre,  by  the  beauty  and  forceof 
its  diction.  Plausible,  however,  as  such  a notion  may  ajipear,  we 
suspect  that  it  would  not  be  found  to  answ  er  even  in  more  scrupu- 
lous hands  than  those  of  Mr.  Southey.  The  license  which  was 
conceded  as  an  encouragement  to  extraordinary  diligence,  would 
soon  eome  to  be  employed  as  an  instrument  of  mere  indolence  ; 
and,  instead  of  being  used  only  to  supply  the  unavoidable  defects 
of  the  language,  would  be  familiarly  resorted  to, when  theonly  de- 
fect was  in  the  author.  But,  however  this  may  be  in  theory,  weare 
pretty  sure  that  even  Mr.  Southey’s  greatest  admirers  w ill  not 
pretend  to  say  that,  in  point  of  fact,  he  is  entitled  to  make  use  of 
this  apology.  Notwithstanding  the  unprecedented  irregularity  of 
his  verse,  his  diction  is  the  least  compact,  select,  or  elaborate,  of 
any  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  It  is,  indeed,  in  a very  re- 
markable degree,  loose  and  verbose,  and  neglected  ; and  the  irre- 
gularities of  his  measure  seem  to  be  far  more  frequently  adopted, 
because  they  enabled  him  to  employ  the  first  unweighed  expres- 
sion that  occurred  to  him,  than  because  they  afforded  the  only 
perfect  vehicle  for  phrases  too  precious  to  be  altered. 

We  have  another  fault  to  Mr.  Southey’s  versification  in  this 
Poem,  besides  its  irregularity.  He  has  introduced  a great  num- 
ber of  very  unharmonious  metres  ; and  combined  them  very  un- 
harmoniously.  Instead  of  the  firm  march  of  the  lambic  and  Tro- 
chaic measures,  for  which  alone  our  language  seems  to  be  adapted, 
we  have  (besides  the  poor  pedantry  of  Sapphics  and  Dactylics)  a 
great  variety  of  tottering  and  slovenly  measures,  that  were  either 
never  introduced  into  English  poetry,  or  have  been  long  discarded 
from  it,  from  experience  of  their  unfitness  for  the  service. — In  the 
very  beginning  of  the  Poem,  for  example,  we  have  a series  of  such 
verses  as  these. 

‘ He  moves — he  nods  his  head. 

But  the  motion  comes  from  the  bearers’  tread, 

As  the  body  borne  aloft  in  state, 

Sways  with  the  impulse  of  its  own  dead  weight.’ 

And  a little  after — 

‘ By  this  in  the  Orient  sky  appears  the  gleam 

Of  day — Lo ! what  is  yonder  in  the  stream 
There  is  great  choice,  indeed,  of  such  passages  throughout  the 
work. 

‘ A fire  is  in  his  heart  and  brain 
And  nature  hath  no  healing  for  his  pain.’ 


‘ As  if  from  some  tort  catafiult  let  loose, 
Over  the  forest  burl’d  him  all  abroad-’ 
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* Thereat  the  heart  of  the  Universe  stood  still ; 

The  Elements  ceased  their  influences ; the  Hours 
Stopt  on  the  Eternal  round : Motion  and  breath, 

Time,  change,  and  life  and  death.’ 


^ It  soweth  here  with  toil  and  care, 
But  the  harvest  time  of  love  is  there.* 


< And  hated  women  because  they  were  loved.* 


silent  Night ! how  have  they  startled  thee 
With  the  brazen  trumpet’s  blare  !’ 

‘ Never  before 

Had  Kailyal  watch’d  it  so  impatiently. 

Never  so  eagerly  had  hop’d  before. 

As  now  when  she  believ’d,  and  said,  all  hope  was  o’er. 

‘ Beholding  her,  how  beautiful  she  stood, 

In  that  wild  solitude, 

Baly  from  his  invisibility 
Had  issued  then,  to  know  her  cause  of  woe 
But  that,  in  the  air  beside  her,  he  espied 
Two  Powers  of  Evil.’  p.  189,  190. 


‘ And  blessed  be  the  hour  that  gave  thee  birth, 
Daughter  of  Earth.’ 


‘ Where  in  his  antient  and  august  abodes, 

There  dwelt  old  Casyapo,  the  sire  of  gods.’ 

We  do  not  know  whether  its  versification  be  the  worst  fault  of 
the  following  very  affected  passage ; — but  it  is  extremely  offen- 
sive to  our  ears. 

‘ But  rising  over  all  in  one  acclaim 
Is  heard  the  echoed  and  reechoed  name, 

From  all  that  countless  rout : 

Arvalan  ! Arvalan ! 

Arvalan ! Arvalan ! 

Ten  times  ten  thousand  voices  in  one  shout 
Call  Arvalan  ! The  overpowering  sound. 

From  house  to  house  repeated  rings  about,  ' 

From  tower  to  tower  rolls  round.’ 

* And  now  at  once  they  shout 
Arvalan ! Arvalan ! 

With  quick  rebound  of  sound. 

All  in  accordant  cry, 

Arvalan  I Aivalan !’  p.  3, 4. 
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The  following,  we  think,  is  equally  detestable,  in  rythm^  style 
and  conception, 

‘ Dost  thou  tremble,  O Indra,  O God  of  the  Sky, 

Why  slumber  those  thunders  of  thine? 

Dost  thou  tremble  on  high,  . 

Wilt  thou  tamely  the  Swerp  resign, . . 

Art  thou  smitten,  O Indra,  with  dread  ? 

Or  seest  thou  not,  seest  thou  not.  Monarch  divine, 

How  many  a day  to  Seeva’s  shrine 
Kehama  his  victim  hath  led? 

Nine  and  ninety  days  are  fled,  &c. 

‘ O day  of  woe  ! above,  below, 

That  blood  confirms  the  Almighty  Tyrant’s  reign ! 

Thou  tremblest,  O Indra,  O God  of  the  Sky, 

Thy  thunder  is  vain  ! 

Thou  tremblest  on  high  for  thy  power  I 
But  where  is  Veeshnoo  at  this  hour, 

But  where  is  Seeva’s  eye  ?’  p.  T4,  fS. 

Neither  have  we  more  toleration  for  such  harsh  and  noisy  bomv 

bast  as  the  following. 

‘ And  all  around,  behind,  before. 

The  bridal  Car,  is  the  raging  rout, 

With  frantic  shout,  and  deafening  roar. 

Tossing  the  torches’  flames  about. 

\nd  the  double  double  peals  of  the  drum  are  there, 

' * And  the  startling  burst  of  the  trumpet’s  blare  ; 

And  the  gong,  that  seems,  with  its  thunders  dread, 

To  stun  the  living,  and  waken  the  dead. 

The  ear-strings  throb  as  if  they  were  broke. 

And  the  eyelids  drop  at  the  weight  of  its  stroke. 

Fain  would  the  Maid  have  kept  them  fast. 

But  open  they  start  at  the  crack  of  the  blast.’  p.  U8. 

Nearly  one  half  of  the  poem  is  written  in  verses  as  loose  and 
unsteady  as  this;— though  there  is  great  variety  in  their  kinds  of 
badness.  The  passage  which  follows  is  pure  childishness  and 

sing-song.  • 

‘ O happy  Sire,  and  yet  more  happy  Daughter  I 
The  etherial  gales  his  agony  aslake. 

His  daughter’s  tears  are  on  his  cheek, 

His  hand  is  in  the  water ; 

The  innocent  man,  the  man  opprest, 

Oh  joy  1 . . hath  found  a place  of  rest 
Beyond  Kehama’s  sway : 

His  Curse  extends  not  here  ; his  pains  have  past  away. 

‘ O happy  Sire,  and  happy  Daughter  I 
Ye  on  the  banks  of  that  celestial  water 
Your  resting  place  and  sanctuary  have  found. 
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What!  hath  not  then  their  mortal  taint  defilM 
The  sacred  solitary  ground  ? 

Vain  thought ! the  Holy  Valley  smil’d 
Receiving  such  a sire  and  child; 

Ganges,  who  seem’d  asleep  to  ly, 

Beheld  them  with  benignant  eye, 

And  rippled  round  melodiously, 

And  roll’d  her  little  waves,  to  meet 
And  welcome  their  beloved  feet.’ 

‘ Lovely  wert  thou,  O Flower  of  Earth ! 

Above  all  flowers  of  mortal  birth ; 

But  fostered  in  this  blissful  bower 
From  day  to  day,  and  hour  to  hour, 

Lovelier  grew  the  lovely  flower. 

O blessed,  blessed  company  ! 

. When  men  and  heavenly  spirits  greet, 

And  they  whom  Death  had  severed  meet, 

• And  hold  again  communion  sweet ; . . 

O blessed,  blessed  company  ! ’ p.  104. 

It  is  not  fair,  however,  either  to  our  readers  or  to  Mr.  Southey, 
to  extract  such  passages.  The  following  account  of  the  burning 
ot  Arvalan’s  young  widow,  though  defaced  with  a good  deal  of 
affectation,  is  powenully  executed,  and  makes  full  as  striking  a 
picture  as  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia. 

‘ Woe  ! woe  ! Nealliny, 

The  young  Nealliny ! 

They  strip  her  ornaments  away, 

Bracelet  and  anklet,  ring,  and  chain,  and  zone ; 

Around  her  neck  they  leave 
The  marriage  knot  alone, . . . 

That  marriage  band,  which  when 
Yon  waning  moon  was  young, 

Around  her  virgin  neck 
With  bridal  joy  was  hung. 

Then  with  white  flowers,  the  coronal  of  death, 

Her  jetty  locks  they  crown. 

O sight  of  misery  ! 

You  cannot  hear  her  cries, ...  all  other  sound 
In  that  wild  dissonance  is  drown’d ; . . . 

But  in  her  face  you  see 
The  supplication  and  the  agony, . . . 

See  in  her  swelling  throat  the  desperate  strength 
That  with  vain  effort  struggles  yet  for  life  ; 

Her  arms  contracted  now  in  fruitless  strife, 

Now  wildly  at  full  length 

Towards  the  crowd  in  vaio  for  pity  spread.’ ...  p.  8,  9. 
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The  following  picture  of  morning,  is  also  sketched  with  bright 
and  transparent  colours.  It  relates  to  Kaityal  and  her  father,  af- 
ter he  had  saved  her  from  the  flood.  » 

‘ The  boatman,  sailing  on  his  easy  way, 

With  envious  eye  beheld  them  where  they  lay ; 

For  every  herb  and  flower 
Was  fresh  and  fragrant  with  the  early  dew, 

Sweet  sung  the  birds  in  that  delicious  hour, 

.^nd  the  cool  gale  of  morning  as  it  blew. 

Not  yet  subdued  by  day’s  increasing  power. 

Ruffling  the  surface  of  the  silvery  stream, 

Swept  o’er  the  moisten’d  sand,  and  rais’d  no  shower. 

Telling  their  tale  of  love. 

The  boatman  thought  they  lay 
At  that  lone  hour,  and  who  so  blest  as  they  I’  p.  28,  29. 

The  evening  scene  is  also  very  sweetly  drawn,— and  with  the, 
same  fidelity  to  Eastern  costume. 

‘ Evening  comes  on  : arising  from  the  stream. 

Homeward  the  tall  flamingo  wings  his  flight ; 

And  where  he  sails  athwart  the  setting  beam, 

His  scarlet  plumage  glows  with  deeper  light. 

The  watchman,  at  the  wish’d  approach  of  night. 

Gladly  forsakes  the  field,  where  he  all  day. 

To  scare  the  winged  plunderers  from  their  prey. 

With  shout  and  sling,  on  yonder  clay-built  height. 

Hath  borne  the  sultry  ray. 

Hark  ! at  the  Golden  Palaces, 

The  Bramin  strikes  the  hour. 

For  leagues  and  leagues  around,  the  brazen  sound 
Rolls  through  the  stillness  of  departing  day, 

Like  thunder  far  away.’  p 35,  36. 

The  awaking  of  Kailyal,  too,  when  first  borne,  in  her  stvMn, 
to  the  spring  of  the  Ganges,  is  very  beautifully  represented.  The 
last  six  lines  appear  to  us  peculiarly  sweet  and  melodious. 

‘ The  waters  of  the  holy  Spring 
About  the  hand  of  Kailyal  play 
They  rise,  they  sparkle,  and  they  sing. 

Leaping  where  languidly  she  lay. 

As  if  with  that  rejoicing  stir 
The  holy  Spring  would  welcome  her. 

The  Tree  of  Life  which  o’er  her  spread, 

Benignant  bow’d  its  sacred  head. 

And  dropt  its  dews  of  healing  ; 

And  her  heart-blood  at  every  breath. 

Recovering  from  the  strife  of  death. 

Drew  in  new  strength  and  feeling. 

Behold  her  beautiful  in  her  repose. 
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A life  bloom  reddening  now  her  dark-brown  cheek  ; 

And  lo  ! her  eyes  unclose, 

Dark  as  the  depth  of  Ganges’  spring  profound, 

When  night  hangs  over  it, 

Bright  as  the  moon’s  refulgent  beam. 

That  quivers  on  its  clear  up-sparkling-stream.’  p.  54, 55. 

Her  first  interview  with  the  spirit  of  her  mother,  whom  she 
had  lost  in  infancy,  is  described  with  the  same  tenderness  and 
truth  of  feeling.  The  language  (and  this  is  no  light  praise)  is 
like  the  finest  parts  of  Mr.  Wordsworth’s. 

. ‘ The  Maid  that  lovely  form  survey’d  ; 

Wistful  she  gaz’d,  and  knew  her  not ; 

But  Nature  to  her  heart  convey’d 
A sudden  thrill,  a startling  thought, 

A feeling  many  a year  forgot. 

Now  like  a dream  anew  recurring. 

As  if  again  in  every  vein 
Her  mother’s  milk  was  stirring. 

With  straining  neck  and  earnest  eye 
She  stretch’d  her  hands  imploringly. 

As  if  she  fain  would  have  her  nigh. 

Yet  feared  to  meet  the  wish’d  embrace, 

At  once  with  love  and  awe  opprest.’  p.  99. 

The  passage  that  follows  is  an  imitation,  almost  equally  suc- 
cessful, of  the  moralizing  style  of  Walter  Scott. 

‘ They  sin  who  tell  us  Love  can  die. 

With  life  all  other  passions  fly. 

All  others  are  but  vanity. 

In  Heaven  Ambition  cannot  dwell. 

Nor  Avarice  in  the  vaults  of  Hell ; 

Earthly  these  passions  of  the  Earth, 

They  perish  where  they  have  their  birth  ; 

But  Love  is  indestructible. 

Its  holy  flame  for  ever  burneth. 

From  Heaven  it  came,  to  Heaven  returneth  -; 

Too  oft  on  Earth  a troubled  guest. 

At  times  deceiv’d,  at  times  opprest. 

It  here  is  tried  and  purified. 

Then  hath  in  Heaven  its  perfect  rest. 

Oh ! when  a mother  meets  on  high 
The  babe  she  lost  in  infancy. 

Hath  she  not  then,  for  pains  and  fears. 

The  day  of  woe,  the  watchful  night. 

For  all  her  sorrow,  all  her  tears. 

An  over-payment  of  delight?’  p.  100,  101. 

There  is  no  finer  description,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  poem,  than 
that  of  the  ancient  city  of  Baly,  showing  its  silent  turrets  above 
the  surrounding  sea. 
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‘ Their  golden  summits,  in  the  noon-day  light, 

Shone  o’er  the  dark  green  deep  that  roll’d  between; 

For  domes,  and  pinnacles,  and  spires  were  seen 
Peering  above  the  sea,  . . a mournful  sight ! 

Well  might  the  sad  beholder  ween  from  thence 
What  works  of  wonder  the  devouring  wave 
Had  swallowed  there,  when  monuments  so  brave 
Bore  record  of  their  old  magnificence. 

And  on  the  sandy  shore,  beside  the  verge 
Of  Ocean,  here  and  there,  a rock-hewn  fane 
Resisted  in  its  strength  the  surf  and  surge  ^ 

That  on  their  deep  foundations  beat  in  vain. 

In ‘solitude  the  ancient  temples  stood, 

Once  resonant  with  instrument  and  song. 

And  solemn  dance  of  festive  multitude ; 

Now  as  the  weary  ages  pass  along. 

Hearing  no  voice  save  of  the  Ocean  flood. 

Which  roars  for  ever  on  the  restless  shores ; 

Or,  visiting  their  solitary  caves. 

The  lonely  sound  of  Winds,  that  moan  around 

Accordant  to  the  melancholy  waves.’  p.  162. 

The  picture  is  still  finer,  when  Ladnrlad  descends  to  the  bu- 
ried city  ; — and  evinces  great  power,  both  of  fancy  and  of  expres- 
sion, though  infected  with  many  faults  of  taste  and  of  manner. 

‘ Those  streets  which  never,  since  the  days  of  yore. 

By  human  footstep  had  been  visited  ; 

Those  streets  which  nevermore 
A human  foot  shall  tread, 

Ladurlad  trod.  In  sun-light,  and  sea  green, 

The  thousand  palaces  were  seen 
Of  that  proud  city,  whose  superb  abodes 
Seem’d  rear’d  by  Giants  for  the  immortal  Gods- 
How  silent  and  how  beautiful  they  stand. 

Like  things  of  Nature ! the  eternal  rocks 
Themselves  not  firmer.  Neither  hath  the  sand 
Drifted  within  their  gates,  and  choak’d  theiy  doors. 

Nor  slime  defil’d  their  pavements  and  their  floors.’ — • 

‘ And  now  his  feet  attain  that  royal  fane 
Where  Baly  held  of  old  his  awful  reign. 

What  once  had  been  the  garden  spread  around, 

Fair  garden,  once  which  wore  perpetual  green. 

Where  all  sweet  flowers  through  all  the  year  were  found, 

And  all  fair  fruits  were  through  all  seasons  seen.’ — 

‘ It  was  a garden  still  beyond  all  price, 

Even  yet  it  was  a place  of  Paradise  ; 

For  where  the  mighty  Ocean  could  not  spare, 

There  had  he,  with  his  own  creation, 
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Sought  to  repair  his  work  of  devastation. 

And  here  were  coral  bowers, 

And  grots  of  madrepores, 

And  banks  of  spunge,  as  soft  and  fcur  to  eye 
As  e’er  was  mossy  bed 
Whereon  the  Wood-Nymphs  lie 
Their  languid  limbs  in  summer’s  sultry  hours.’— 

‘ And  arborets  of  jointed  stone  were  there, 

And  plants  of  fibres  fine,  as  silkworm’s  thread  ; 

Yea,  beautiful  as  Mermaid’s  golden  hair 
Upon  the  waves  dispread  : 

Others  that,  like  the  broad  banana  growing. 

Rais’d  their  long  wrinkled  leaves  of  purple  hue, 

Like  streamers  wide  out-flowing.’ — 

‘ The  golden  fountains  had  not  ceas’d  to  flow, 

And,  where  they  mingled  with  the  briny  Sea, 

There  was  a sight  of  wonder  and  delight, 

To  see  the  fish,  like  birds  in  air. 

Above  Ladurlad  flying. 

Round  those  strange  waters  they  repair. 

Their  scarlet  fins  outspread  and  plying. 

They  float  with  gentle  hovering  there; 

And  now  upon  those  little  wings. 

As  if  to  dare  forbidden  things. 

With  wilful  purpose  bent. 

Swift  as  an  arrow  from  a bow 
They  dash  across,  and  to  and  fro. 

In  rapid  glance  like  lightning  go 
Through  that  unwonted  element.’  p.  IfO — 174. 

The  following  description  is  in  a very  different  style,  though  not 
less  perfect  in  its  kind. 

‘ ’Twas  a fair  scene  wherein  they  stood, 

A green  and  sunny  glade  amid  the  wood. 

And  in  the  midst  an  aged  Banian  grew. 

It  was  a goodly  sight  to  see 
That  venerable  tree ; 

Far  o’er  the  lawn,  irregularly  spread. 

Fifty  straight  columns  propt  its  lofty  head; 

And  many  a long  depending  shoot. 

Seeking  to  strike  its  root. 

Straight  like  a plummet,  grew  towards  the  ground. 

Some  on  the  lower  boughs,  which  crost  their  way. 

Fixing  their  bearded  fibres,  round  and  round. 

With  many  a ring  and  wild  contortion  wound; 

Some  to  the  passing  wind  at  times,  with  sway 
Of  gentle  motion  swung  ; 

Others  of  younger  growth,  unraov’d,  were  hung 
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Like  stone-drops  from  the  cavern’s  fretted  heightj 
Beneath  was  smooth  and  fair  to  sight, 

Nor  weeds  nor  briers  deform’d  the  natural  floor  j 
^nd  through  the  leafy  cope  which  bower’d  it  o’er 
Came  gleams  of  chequered  light. 

So  like  a temple  did  it  seem,  that  there 
A pious  heart's  first  impulse  would  be  prayer.—- 
Fed  by  perpetual  spi’ings,  a small  lagoon, 

Pellucid,  deep,  and  still,  in  silence  join’d, 

And  swell’d  the  passing  stream.  Like  burnish’d  steel 
Glowing,  it  lay  beneath  the  eye  of  noon  ; 

And  when  the  breezes,  in  their  play. 

Ruffled  the  darkening  surface,  then,  with  gleam 
Of  sudden  light,  around  the  lotus  stem 
It  rippled ; and  the  sacred  flowers  that  crown 
The  lakelet  with  their  roseate  beauty,  ride. 

In  gentlest  waving  rock’d,  from  side  to  side  ; 

And  as  the  wind  upheaves 
Their  broad  and  buoyant  weight,  the  glossy  leaves 

Flap  on  the  twinkling  waters,  up  and  down.’  p.  133—5. 

I’he  reader,  perhaps,  may  now  wish  to  see  some  of  Mr.  Sou- 
they’s living  characters  ; and  we  give  them  the  picture  of  Kail- 
yal’s  retreat  in  the  forest,  after  her  sojourn  by  the  holy  fount  of 
the  Ganges. 

‘ And  duly  here,  to  Mafriataly’s  praise. 

The  Maid,  as  with  an  Angel’s  voice  of  song, 

Pour’d  her  melodious  lays 
Upon  the  gales  of  even. 

And  gliding  in  religious  dance  along. 

Mov’d  graceful  as  the  dark-eyed  Nymphs  of  Heaven, 

Such  harmony  to  all  her  steps  was  given. 

Thus  ever,  in  her  father’s  doting  eye,  *•  i 

Kailyal  performed  the  customary  rite  ; 

He,  patient  of  his  burning  pain  the  while. 

Beheld  her,  and  approv’d  her  pious  toil.’ — 

‘ He,  too,  by  day  and  night,  and  every  hour,  , 

Paid  to  a higher  Power  his  sacrifice ; 

An  offering  not  of  ghee,  or  fruit,  or  rice. 

Flower-crown,  or  blood  ; but  of  a heart  subdued, 

A resolute,  unconquer’d  fortitude. 

An  agony  represt,  a will  resign’d.’ — 

‘ Yea  all  around  was  hallowed  ! Danger,  Fear, 

Nor  thought  of  evil  ever  entered  here. 

A charm  was  on  the  Leopard  when  he  came 
Within  the  circle  of  that  mystic  glade  ; 

Submiss  he  crouch’d  before  the  heavenly  Maid, 

And  offered  to  her  touch  his  speckled  side ; 
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Or  with  arch’d  back  erect,  and  bending  head, 

And  eyes  half-clos’d  for  pleasure,  would  he  stand, 

Courting  the  pressure  of  her  gentle  hand. 

Trampling  his  path  through  wood  and  brake. 

And  canes  which  crackling  fall  before  his  way, 

And  tassel-grass,  whose  silvery  feathers  play 
O’ertopping  the  young  trees. 

On  comes  the  Elephant,  to  slake 
His  thirst  at  noon  in  yon  pellucid  springs. 

Lo  ! from  his  trunk  upturn’d,  aloft  he  flings 
The  grateful  shower ; and  now 
Plucking  the  broad-leav’d  bough 
Of  yonder  plane,  with  waving  motion  slow. 

Fanning  the  languid  air. 

He  moves  it  to  and  fro. 

But  when  that  form  of  beauty  meets  his  sight, 

The  trunk  its  undulating  motion  stops. 

From  his  forgetful  hold  the  plane-branch  drops'. 

Reverent  he  kneels,  and  lifts  his  rational  eyes 
To  her  as  if  in  prayer ; 

And  when  she  pours  her  angel  voice  in  song, 

Entranced  he  listens  to  the  thrilling  notes. 

Till  his  strong  temples,  bath’d  with  sudden  dews. 

Their  fragrance  of  delight  and  love  diffuse.’  p.  1 36—9 . 

!ftedundant  and  overminute  as  these  descriptions  undoubtedly 
are,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel,  that  they  are  conceived  in  the 
true  spirit,  and  expressed  in  the  genuine  language,  of  poetry. 
We  must  add  a few  specimens  of  Mr.  Southey’s  delineations  of 
character  and  affection. 

‘ Hope  we  have  none,  said  Kailyal  to  her  Sire. 

Said  she  aright  ? and  had  the  Mortal  Maid 
No  thoughts  of  heavenly  aid. 

No  secret  hopes  her  inmost  heart  to  move 
With  longings  of  such  deep  and  pore  desire, 

As  vestal  Maids,  whose  piety  is  love. 

Feel  in  their  ecstasies,  when  rapt  above. 

Their  souls  unto  their  heavenly  Spouse  aspire  ? 

Why  else  so  often  doth  that  searching  eye 
Roam  through  the  scope  of  sky  ? 

Why,  if  she  sees  a distant  speck  on  high, 

Starts  there  that  quick  suffusion  to  her  cheek  J 
’Tis  but  the  Eagle,  in  his  heavenly  height ; 

Reluctant  to  believe,  she  hears  his  cry, 

And  marks  his  wheeling  flight. 

Then  languidly  averts  her  mournful  sight. 

Why  ever  else,  at  morn,  that  waking  sigh, 

Because  the  lovely  form  no  more  is  nigh 
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Which  hath  been  present  to  her  soul  all  night 
And  that  injurious  fear 
Which  ever,  as  it  riseth,  is  represt, 

Yet  riseth  still  within  her  troubled  breast, 

That  she  no  more  shall  see  the  Glendoveer  I’  p.  141,  142, 

Her  emotions,  when  defaced  with  leprosy  by  the  wrath  of  Ke^ 
hama,  have  a character  of  equal  tenderness,  and  greater  dignity. 

‘ This  is  a loathsome  sight  to  human  eye. 

Half-shrinking  at  herself,  the  Maiden  thought, 

Will  it  be  so  to  him  ? Oh  surely  not ! 

The  immortal  Powers,  who  see 
Through  the  poor  wrappings  of  mortality. 

Behold  the  soul,  the  beautiful  soul,  within, 

Exempt  from  age  and  wasting  malady. 

And  undeform’d,  while  pure  and  free  from  sin. 

This  is  a loathsome  sight  to  human  eye. 

But  not  to  eyes  divine, 

Ereenia,  Son  of  Heaven,  oh  not  to  thine  I’  p.  204,  205. 
There  is  something  very  sweet  and  touching  in  their  meeting 
after  this  disaster. 

‘ Thou  seest  his  poor  revenge  ! So  having  said. 

One  look  she  glanced  upon  her  leprous  stain 
Indignantly,  and  shook 
Her  head  in  calm  disdain. 

O Maid  of  soul  divine  I 
And  more  than  ever  dear, 

And  more  than  ever  mine. 

Replied  the  Glendoveer  I 
He  hath  not  read,  be  sure,  the  mystic  ways 
Of  Fate.’ p.214,  215. 

We  add  but  one  other  picture  of  her  piety  and  filial  devotion 

‘ O Thou  whom  we  adore, 

O Marriataly,  thee  do  I implore. 

The  virgin  cried ; my  Goddess,  pardon  thou 
The  unwilling  wrong,  that  I no  more, 

With  dance  and  song. 

Can  do  thy  daily  service,  as  of  yore  1 
The  flowers  which  last  I wreath’d  around  thy  brow. 

Are  withering  there  ; and  never  now 
Shall  I at  eve  adore  thee, 

And  swimming  round  with  arms  outspread, 

Poise  the  full  pitcher  on  my  head. 

In  dex’trous  dance  before  thee  ; 

While  underneath  the  reedy  shed,  at  rest 
My  father  sate  the  evening  rites  to  view, 

And  blest  thy  name^and  blest 
His  daughter  too,’  p.  33,  34? 
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‘ And  turning  to  the  Image,  threw 
Her  grateful  arms  around  it,  . . . It  was  thou 
Who  savedst  me  from  the  stream  ! 

My  Marriataly,  it  was  thou  ! 

I had  not  else  been  here 
To  share  my  Father’s  Curse, 

1 o suffer  now,  . . . and  yet  to  thank  thee  thus  !*  p.  32. 

And,  again,  when  they  are  sent  back  from  Mount  JVieru  to 
wander  on  the  earth — 

‘ Thus  to  her  father  spake  the  imploring  Maid. 

Oh  ! by  the  love  which  we  so  long  have  borne 
Fach  other,  and  shall  never  cease  to  bear,  . , 

Oh  ! by  the  sufferings  we  have  shar’d, 

And  must  not  cease  to  share,  . . 

One  boon  I supplicate  in  this  dread  hour, 

One  consolation  in  this  hour  of  woe  ! 

Thou  hast  it  in  thy  power,  refuse  not  thou 
The  only  comfort  now 
That  my  poor  heart  can  know. 

O dearest,  dearest  Kailyal ! with  a smile 
Of  tenderness  and  sorrow,  he  replied, 

0 best  beloved,  and  to  be  loved  the  best 
Most  worthy, . . set  thy  duteous  heart  at  rest. 

1 know  thy  wish;  and  let  what  will  betide. 

Ne’er  will  I leave  thee  willfully  again. 

My  soul  is  strengthen’d  to  endure  its  pain ; 

Be  thou,  in  all  ray,  wanderings,  still  my  guide; 

Be  thou,  in  all  my  sufferings,  at  my  side. 

The  Maiden,  at  those  welcome  words,  imprest 
A passionate  kiss  upon  her  father’s  cheek.’  p.  132,  15-3. 

W e fear  we  have  already  extended  those  quotations  to  a length 

will  not  easily  forgive ; but  we  must 
add  the  followmg  passage,  in  which  Mr.  Southey  throws  all 
the  brightness  of  original  poetry  upon  the  old  classical  fiction  of 
worW*^  * stationed  in  the  outskirts  of  the  Elysian 

‘ Innocent  Souls  ! thus  set  so  early  free 
From  sin  and  sorrow  and  mortality. 

Their  spotless  spirits  all  creating  Love 
Receiv’d  into  its  universal  breast. 

Yon  blue  serene  above 

Was  their  domain  ; clouds  pillowed  them  to  rest  i 
The  Elements  on  them  like  nurses  tended. 

And  with  their  growth  etherial  substance  blended. 

these  is  that  strange  Indian  bird. 

Who  never  dips  in  earthly  streams  her  bill, 

But,  when  the  sound  of  coming  showers  is  heard, 

Looks  up,  and  from  the  clouds  receives  her  fill. 
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Less  pure  the  footless  fowl  of  Heaven,  that  never 
Rest  upon  earth,  but  on  the  wing  for  ever 
Hovering  o’er  flowers,  their  fragrant  food  inhale, 

Drink  the  descending  dew  upon  its  way, 

And  sleep  aloft  while  floating  on  the  gale.’  p.  222,  223. 

We  here  close  our  extracts,  and  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Southey, 
We  wish  we  could  entertain  any  tolerable  hopes  of  converting 
him  from  the  damnable  heresies  into  which  he  has  lallen,  and  to 
which  if  he  does  not  reform  speedily,  we  fear  his  reputation 
will  die  a martyr.  The  great  space  we  have  allowed  him  to  oc- 
cupy, both  now  and  on  former  occasions,  proves  sufticiently  v\  hat 
importance  we  attach  to  his  very  errors, and  what  great  things,  vve 
think  might  be  expected  from  him,  if  he  could  only  be  made 
to  exert  himself  on  the  same  side  with  those  who  have  hitherto 
succeeded  in  commanding  the  admiration  of  the  world.  To 
those  who  care  little  for  our  opinions,  the  copious  extracts  which 
we  have  given,  will  afford  a safer  ground  of  conclusion;  and 
we  conceive,  that  no  reader  of  any  taste  or  sensibility  can  peruse 
even  those  detached  fragments,  without  feeling  that  Mr.  Southey 
is  gifted  with  powers  of  fancy  and  of  expression  beyond  almost 
any  individual  of  his  age:  and  that  in  the  ppression  of  a 1 the 
tender  and  amiable,  and  quiet  affections,  he  has  had  but  few 
rivals,’ either  in  past  or  in  present  time.  These  are  rare  and 
preciJus  qualities;  the  intrinsic  value  of  which  cannot  be  de- 
stroyed by  their  combination  with  others  of  an  opposite  charac- 
ter and  to  which  we  shall  always  be  glad  to  do  homage,  in  spite 
of  ’any  such  combination.  But  a childish  taste,  and  an  a^cted 
manner,  though  they  cannot  destroy  genius  will  infallibly  de- 
nriye  it  of  its  glory  ; and  must  be  reprobated,  therefore,  with  a 
Jeyerity  proportioned  to  the  mischief  they  occasion— a mischiei 
that  can  only  be  measured  by  the  greatness  of  the  excellence 
they  hide,  and  will  always  be  stated  the  highest  by  those  to  whom 
that  excellence  is  dearest. 
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PRESBYTERIANS  as  we  are,  we  have  a certain  pride  in  ac- 
knowledging, that  the  Church  of  England  has  been  eminent 
ly  distinguished,  ever  since  the  period  of  the  Refoi  y 

learning  and  the  talents  of  her  clergy  ; and  especially  of  th 
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who  have  been  raised  to  the  Episcopal  office.  Among  those  who 
have  been  thus  raised  in  our  own  times,  we  do  not  know  that  a 
greater  could  easily  be  named  than  the  author  of  the  volumes  be- 
fore us.  In  classical  acquirements,  and  in  the  critical  knowledge 
of  the  languages  in  which  the  sacred  books  were  originally  writ- 
ten, he  stood  in  the  very  first  rank  of  excellence.  In  the  mathe- 
matical and  physical  sciences,  if  he  stood  not  in  the  first  rank, 
he  held  at  least  a very  respectable  station.  In  metaphysical  acute- 
ness and  research,  he  had  probably  few  superiors;  while,in  hispro- 
per  science  of  theology,  we  will  not  venture  to  suppose  that  he  had 
one.  His  character  and  manner  were  indeed  somewhat  harsh,  arro- 
gant, and  dogmatical:  and  there  was  a time  when  we  might  have 
been  inclined  to  enlarge,  with  some  asperity, upon  these  objectiona- 
ble features.  But  that  time  is  now  past.  Death,  which  terminates 
all  personal  controversy,  expiates,  in  all  good  minds,  the  errors 
which  controversy  engenders;  and  we  are  now  willing  to  believe, 
that  much  of  his  apparent  harshness  arose  from  his  zeal  for  the 
truth,  and  his  high  sense  of  its  importance  ; and  that,  in  fact,  he 
possessed  more  genuine  liberality  than  many  of  his  most  clamor- 
ous opponents.  He  was  classed,  indeed,  and  he  classed  himself, 
among  Highchurchmen.  But,  though  the  term  sounds  rather 
alarming,  we  do  not  see  why  a zealous  Highchurchman  should 
he  supposed  either  more  illiberal  or  more  intolerant  than  a zealot 
of  any  other  persuasion.  Bishop  Horsley,  we  have  no  doubt,  was 
sincere  in  his  profession  of  conscientious  attachment  to  the  consti- 
tution and  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England  ; and  supported 
them  not  because  he  found  them  established,  but  because  he 
thought  them  just  and  salutary.  Highehurchman  at  least  as  he 
was,  it  is  certain  that,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  he  gave  proof 
that  he  understood  the  great  principles  of  practical  toleration  bet- 
ter than  some  that  lay  a much  louder  claim  to  liberality. 

We  happen  to  know  with  certainty, — and  we  think  it  right, 
therefore,  and  creditable  to  the  Bishop  to  mention,  that  he  was 
not  only  willing,  but  anxious  to  enter  into  a Parliamentary  in- 
quiry into  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  and  to 
grant  them  whatever  that  inquiry  might  show  could  be  granted 
with  security  to  the  Protestant  establishment  and  the  Protestant 
succession.  That  he  would  have  voted  for  going  into  a com- 
mittee on  the  Catholic  petition,  and  exerted  his  great  powers  and 
influence,  if  he  had  lived,  in  this  important  discussion,  we  are 
now  enabled  to  state,  from  the  highest  authority.  His  death, 
therefore,  is,  even  in  this  respect,  a matter  of  the  deepest  re- 
gret ; for,  though  the  subject  has  been  largely  discussed  on  poli- 
tical grounds,  something,  perhaps,  is  still  due  to  the  principles., 
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and  even  to  the  prejudices  andfearsof  those  who  view  the  question 
more  in  a religious  than  a political  light ; and  no  man  was  better 
qualified  to  pay  that  debt  than  Bishop  Horsley.  His  well-known 
attachment  to  the  interests  of  his  own  church,  together  with  his 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  subject,  both  as  a churchman  and  a states- 
man, would  have  conciliated,  to  any  system  of  concession  that  had 
obtained  his  sanction,  many  who  are  now  hostile  to  concession  in 
any  form,  not  from  animosity  to  the  Catholics,  but  from  a con- 
scientious and  undefined  apprehension  as  to  consequences. 

In  his  controversy  with  Dr.  Priestley,  Bishop  Horsley  had  a 
manifest  advantage  (as  is  now  pretty  generally  acknowledged,) 
both  in  learning  and  in  argument : and  when  we  reflect  that 
his  opponent  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the  overthrow  of  the 
English  Establishment,  and  avowed  his  purpose  in  language  not 
remarkable  either  for  modesty  or  delicacy,  we  cannot  justly  won- 
der that  our  author  used  strong  language  in  return.  Yet  it  is 
dignified  language  ; and  will  not  now  appear  to  any  candid  reader 
to  be  much  stronger  than  the  case  required.  At  the  period  of  this 
controversy.  Dr.  Horsley  was  Archdeacon  of  St.  Alban’s  j and  we 
quote  with  pleasure  the  concluding  paragraph  of  his  Remarks 
%tpon  Dr.  Priestley’s  Second  Letters,  as  affording  a striking  spe- 
cimen, as  well  of  his  manner  as  of  his  temper  ; — of  a manner  no 
doubt  sufficiently  decided,  but  of  a temper  which  appears  to  us 
entitled  to  the  name  of  Christian.  ‘ For  eighteen  months  or 
^ more  it  hath  been  the  boast  of  the  Unitarian  party,  that  the 

* Archdeacon  of  St.  Alban’s  hath  been  challenged  to  establish 
^ facts  which  he  had  averred;  that  he  hath  been  insulted  in  his 

* character,  as  a scholar  and  a man  ; charged  with  ignorance^ 
^ misrepresentation,  defamation  and  calumny  ;*  and  that,  under 

* all  this  he  hath  continued  speechless. f He  hath  at  last  spo- 
‘ ken  in  a tone  which,  perhaps,  will  little  endear  him  to  the 
‘ Unitarian  zealots.  It  matters  not.  The  time  seems  yet  so  dis- 
' tant  when  the  train  which  they  are  laying  may  be  expected  to 

* explode,  that  the  danger  is  exceedingly  small,  that  he  will  ever 
^ be  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  renouncing  his  faith,  or  relin- 
^ quishing  his  preferments  ; or  to  the  harder  alternative  which  Dr 
< Priestley  seems  to  threaten, “ of  a prison,  with  a good  con- 
‘‘  science,  or  his  present  emoluments  without  one.”  If  those 
' happy  times  of  which  Dr.  Priestley  prophecies,  should  overtake 
^ him  ere  his  course  is  finished ; when  an  Arian  or  Socinian  Par- 


* Second  Letters,  &c.  Preface,  p.  xviii.  pp.  1,  39,  47,  160,  16i- 
163,  208,  et  alibi  fiassim. 

t See  Animadversion  on  Mr.  White,  p.  84 
i See  Second  Letters,  &c.  p.  88. 
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‘ liament  shall  undertake  the  blessed  business  of  a second  re- 
‘ formation,  and  depose  archbishops  from  their  thrones,  and  arch- 
‘ deacons  from  their  conches  of  preferment  ; he  humbly  hopes,  | 
‘ that  he  may  be  supplied  with  fortitude  to  act  the  part  which 
‘ may  not  disgrace  his  present  professions.  The  probability,  | 
‘ however,  seems  to  be,  that  ere  those  times  arrive  (if  they  ar-  { 

* rive  at  all,  which  we  trust  they  will  not,)  my  antagonist  and  I 
‘ shall  both  be  gone  to  those  unseen  abodes,  where  the  din  of 
" controversy  and  the  din  of  w ar  are  equally  unheard.  There 
‘ we  shall  rest  together,  till  the  last  trum})et  summon  us  to  stand 

* before  our  God  and  King.  That  whatever  of  intemperate 
‘ wrath,  and  carnal  anger,  hath  mixed  itself,  on  either  side,  with 
‘ the  zeal  with  which  we  have  pursued  our  fierce  contention, 

^ may  then  be  forgiven  to  us  both,  is  a prayer  which  I breathe 
^ from  the  bottom  of  my  soul,  and  to  which  my  antagonist,  if 
^ he  hath  any  part  in  the  spirit  of  a Christian,  upon  his  bended 
^ knees  will  say  Amen.’  Tracts  in  Controversy  loith  Dr.  Priest- 
ley, p.  410. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  instances  of  the  same  tone  of 
candour  and  magnanimity,  even  from  those  controversial  tx'acts, 
in  which  the  sternness  of  his  manner  is  supposed  to  have  irritated 
his  opponents,  and  scandalized  the  meeker  among  his  associates. 
But  it  is  quite  time  that  we  should  turn  to  the  volumes  before  us. 

* In  no  species  of  composition  is  there  such  variety  as  in  Ser- 
mons. We  have  mere  moral  essays  under  that  name ; and  evan- 
gelical discourses,  of  the  highest  pretensions  to  orthodoxy,  each 
set  in  direct  opposition  to  the  other  ; with  a vast  series  of  va- 
rieties between  these  extremes.  The  evangelical,  or  enthu- 
siastic system  (for  the  words  have  of  late  become  really  sy- 
nonimous,)  having  by  its  fatal  predominance  contributed  essen- 
tially to  the  overthrow  both  of  Church  and  State  in  the  time  of 
King  Charles,  led  to  a very  opposite  style  of  preaching  after  the 
Restoration  ; at  which  period  the  higher  clergy  (notwithstanding 
the  vices  and  the  levity  of  the  monarch)  were  equally  remarkable 
for  their  learning  and  their  virtue.  Deeply  impressed  with  the 
evils  which  they  had  just  suffered,  and  which  they  imagined 
arose  in  a great  measure  from  a false  theology,  the  moral  style  of 
preaching  gradually  rose  into  high  estimation  and  general  use. 
Accordingly,  from  that  period  dowm  to  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  many  volumes  of  admirable  discourses  were  given  to  the 
public,  in  which  we  find  more  frequent  appeals  to  the  natural 
principles  of  morality, — to  the  eternal  fitnesses  of  things,-— and 
to  the  various  criterions  of  virtue  suggested  by  natural  science, 
than  to  the  sanctions  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  authoritative  obliga- 
tions of  revealed  religion.  We  should  be  sorry  not  to  possess 
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these  most  valuable  and  ingenious  performances.  But  as  the 
senseless  jargon  of  enttiusiasnij  by  a kind  ot  leactionj  led  to  this 
style  which  to  ordinary  minds  is  generally  uninteresting,  and 
often  unintelligible,  this  latter  naturally  led  to  the  revival  of  the 
former.  It  was  easy  to  persuade  the  multitude,  (because  it  is 
strictly  true,)  that  a mere  moral  essay,  however  elegant  or  ela- 
borate, was  by  no  means  equivalent  to  preaching  the  Gospel.  It 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  certainly  to  inquire,  and  it  may  be 
often  equally  important  to  show,  how  admirably  the  constitution 
of  nature  and  the  condition  of  man  agree  with  the  word  ot  God, 
and  with  the  system  of  Christian  redemption.  But  it  that  sys- 
tern  be  taken  for  granted,  as  it  must  be  in  a Christian  communi- 
ty the  authority  which  it  displays,  and  the  morality  which  it  en- 
forces will  receive  no  very  important  aid  from  our  narrow  views 
of  nature  or  of  science.  These  views,  indeed,  both  physical  and 
moral,  are,  after  all,  exceedingly  imperfect ; and  the  arguments 
that  can  be  raised  upon  them  for  the  regulation  ot  our  conduct  and 
our  feelings,  will  always,  we  fear,  appear,  to  the  great  mass  of 
mankind  both  unsatisfactory  and  unimpressive. 

However  the  case  may  be,  therefore,  with  the  few  who  are  gift- 
ed with  powerful  and  sensitive  minds, — with  habits  ol  moral  sen- 
sibility and  reflection,  it  will  be  found,  we  believe,  that  men,  in 
general,  require  a principle  of  easier  and  of  stronger  obligutmn, 
than  any  which  mere  natural  science  can  possibly  furnish.  The 
Gospel  has  supplied  this  principle  ; and  the  mighty  eftect  which  it 
is  calculated  to  produce  on  the  human  heart,  may  be  clearly  dis- 
tinguished even  in  the  grossest  delusions  of  enthusiasm.  1 he  et- 
fect  is  evidently  powerful  ; though  unfortunately  it  is  not  always 
moral.  So  far  as  it  is  not  moral,  it  is  evil.  But  the  evils  of  en- 
thusiasm are  not  to  be  obviated  by  neglecting  the  peculiarities  of 
the  Gospel  system.  On  the  contrary,  they  may  all  be  corrected 
by  placing  these  peculiarities  in  a true  and  strong  ligh^  and  by 
connecting  them,  as  they  are  naturally  connected,  with  a pure 
and  progressive  virtue.  The  sublimest  truths,  and  the  profound- 
est  mysteries  of  religion,  are  as  level,  perhaps,  to  the  capacities 
of  the  meanest,  as  of  the  highest  human  intellect.  By  neither 
are  they  to  be  fully  fathomed.  By  both  they  may  be  easily  be- 
lieved, on  the  sure  testimony  of  divine  revelation.  As  simple 
and  important  facts,  then,  which  connect  time  with  eternity,  and 
heaven  with  earth,  they  belong  equally  to  men  of  every  order  ; 
and  are  directly  calculated  to  produce  those  emohons  of  awe  and 
reverence  of  faith  and  hope,  and  reliance  on  the  Divine  presence, 
providence.  Justice  and  benevolence,  of  which  the  consequences 
must  be  in  the  highest  degree  moral. 

To  cursory  readers,  whose  object  is  amusement,  to  halt- 
formed  divines, — and  to  men  but  partially  acquainted  with 
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human  nature,  we  are  persuaded  that  a moral  essay  will  be 
more  agreeable  than  a gospel  sermon ; yet  in  the  true,  and 
perhaj)s  efl'ective  sense  ot  the  word,  it  can  never  be  considered 
as  more  practical  ; unless  we  are  disposed  to  believe,  that 
the  deep  and  lofty  feelings  to  which  we  have  just  alluded, 
are  less  likely  to  produce  a permanent  effect  on  our  practice,  than 
the  slight  and  sometimes  arbitrary  associations  of  mere  natural 
fitness  and  social  propriety.  The  preacher,  therefore,  who  ne- 
glects the  peculiarities  of  the  Gospel,  neglects  the  most  profound 
and  the  most  copious — the  most  important  and  the  most  interest- 
ing— the  most  impressive  and  the  most  moral  part  of  his  profes- 
sion ; and,  above  all,  he  affords  an  advantage  to  the  delusions  of 
enthusiasts,  of  which  an  opposite  system  would  effectually  de- 
prive  them.  Enthusiasm,  in  the  sense  here  used,  is  not  a natural 
product  of  the  Gospel,  but  an  accidental  perversion  of  its  tend- 
encies ; the  origin  of  which  is  to  be  traced,  in  every  age,  to  the 
neglect  of  the  Gospel  as  a peculiar  system,  and  to  the  confound- 
ing of  its  authoritative  sanctions  with  the  more  indefinite  obliga- 
tions of  natural  morality.  Look  at  the  early  ages  of  Christianhy, 
\yhen  its  peculiarities  were  first  communicated,  and  largely  in- 
sisted on  as  the  essential  parts  of  the  system,  in  every  sermon.  The 
eftect  was  powerful,  and  it  was  moral  beyond  all  example, — pro- 
ducing the  utmost  efforts  of  heroic  and  disinterested  virtue.— with 
very  few,  and  comparatively  feeble,  examples  of  that  wretched  en- 
thusiasm, or  interested  hypocrisy,  which  combines  the  profession 
of  the  most  important  truths  with  the  practice  of  the  most  con- 
temptible and  sordid  vices. 

In  the  sense  in  which  we  have  now’  explained  that  term,  every 
discourse  in  the  volumes  before  us  may  Justly  be  denominated  a 
gospel  sermon.  They  almost  all  contain  a critical  disquisition  on 
some  text  of  Scripture,  which  is  either  difficult  in  itself,  or 
which  has  been  misunderstood,— the  elucidation  and  assertion  of 
some  important  doctrine, — and  a plain,  and  sometimes  an  ani- 
mated detad  of  practical  consequences.  No  reader,  how'ever 
ignorant  and  unprepared,  wi’l  confound  these  discourses  with  the 
jargon  of  Methodism,  or  the  slang  of  the  Tabernacle  ; though 
we  can  easily  imagine  that  they  will  not  be  popular  with  many 
who  read  sermons,  on  the  pretext  that  they  are  too  profound,  and 
not  sufficiently  practical. 

There  are  twenty-nine  sermons  in  these  two  volumes  ; of 
which  six  were  published  at  the  time  they  were  preached,  or  at 
least  in  the  Bishop’s  lifetime.  The  three  first,  though  on  two 
different  texts  (St.  James,  v.  8.  and  St.  Matth.  xxiv.  3.)  are  on 
the  same  subject,  the  coming  of  our  Lord.  Many  of  our  ablest 
divines  and  commentators  have  concluded,  that  by  the  com- 
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ing  of  our  Lord,  so  often  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament, 
was  meant  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The  Bishop  contends, 
and  we  think  with  complete  success,  that  it  means  his  final  com- 
ing to  judgment,  of  which  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  was 
one  of  the  signs.  We  shall  make  two  extracts  from  these  ser- 
mons, and  wish  we  could  afford  room  for  many  more.  The  one 
contains  an  apology  for  the  Bishop’s  manner  of  preaching,  and  is 
marked  with  all  the  vigour  and  intrepidity  of  his  character.  The 
other  affords  a good  example  of  his  manner  of  drawing  practical 
inferences. 

‘ It  is  the  glory  of  our  Church,  that  the  most  illiterate  of  her  sons 
are  in  possession  of  the  Scriptures  in  their  mother  tongue.  It  is  their 
duty  to  make  the  most  of  so  great  a blessing,  by  employing  as  niuch 
time  as  they  can  spare  from  the  necessary  business  of  their  several 
callings,  in  the  diligent  study  of  the  written  word.  It  is  the  duty  of 
their  teachers  to  give  them  all  possible  assistance  and  encouragement 
in  this  necessary  work.  I apprehend  that  we  mistake  our  proper 
duty,  when  we  avoid  the  public  discussion  of  difficult  or  ambiguous 
texts,  and  either  keep  them  entirely  out  of  sight,  or,  when  that  can- 
not easily  be  done,  obtrude  our  interpretations  upon  the  laity,  as 
magisterial  or  oracular,  without  proof  or  argument;  a plan  that 
may  serve  the  purposes  of  indolence,  and  may  be  made  to  serve 
worse  purposes,  but  is  not  well  adapted  to  answer  the  true  ends  of 
the  institution  of  our  holy  order.  The  will  of  God  is,  that  all  men 
should  be  saved  ; and,  to  that  end,  it  is  his  will  that  all  men,  that  is, 
all  descriptions  of  men,  great  and  small,  rich  and  poor,  learned  and 
ignorant,  should  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  Of  the  truth 
that  is,  of  the  truths  brought  to  light  by  the  Gospel  : not  only  of 
the  fundamental  truths  of  faith  towards  God,  of  repentance  from 
dead  works,  and  of  a future  judgment, — but  of  all  the  sublimer 
truths  concerning  the  scheme  of  man’s  redemption.  It  is  God’s  will 
that  all  men  should  be  brought  to  a just  understanding  of  the  de- 
liverance Christ  hath  wrought  for  us, — to  a just  apprehension  of 
the  magnitude  of  our  hopes  in  him,  and  of  the  certainty  of  the  evi- 
dence on  which  these  hopes  are  founded.  It  is  God’s  will  that  all 
men  should  come  to  a knowledge  of  the  original  dignity  of  our  Sa- 
viour’s person, — of  the  mystery  of  his  incarnation, — of  the  nature  of 
his  eternal  priesthood,  the  value  of  his  atonement,  the  efficacy  of  his 
intercession.  These  things  are  never  to  be  understood  without 
much  more  than  a superficial  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  especial- 
ly the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament ; and  yet  that  knowledge 
of  the  Scriptures  which  is  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  these 
things,  is  what  few,  I would  hope,  in  this  country,  are  too  illiterate 
to  attain.  It  is  our  duty  to  facilitate  the  attainment,  by  clearing  diffi- 
culties. It  may  be  proper  to  state  those  we  cannot  clear  ; — to  pre- 
sent our  hearers  with  the  interpretations  that  have  been  attempted, 
.and  to  show  where  they  fail ; — in  a W’orcl,  to  make  them  masters  of 
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the  question,  though  neither  they  nor  we  may  be  competent  to  the 
resolution  of  it.  This  instruction  would  more  effectually  secure  them 
against  the  poison  of  modern  corruptions,  than  the  practice,  dictated 
by  a false  discretion,  of  avoiding  the  mention  of  every  doctrine  that 
may  be  combated,  and  of  burying  every  text  of  doubtful  meaning.  The 
corrupters  of  the  Christian  doctrine  have  no  such  reserve.  The  doc- 
trines of  the  divinity  of  the  Son — the  incarnation — the  satisfaction 

of  the  cross  as  a sacrifice,  in  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word th6 

Mediatorial  intercession — the  influences  of  the  Spirit the  eter- 

nity of  future  punishment — are  topics  of  popular  discussion  with 
those  who  would  deny  or  pervert  these  doctrines  : and  we  may  judge 
by  their  success  what  our  own  might  be,  if  we  would  but  meet  our  an- 
tagonists on  their  own  ground.  The  common  people,  we  find,  enter 
into  the  force,  though  they  do  not  perceive  the  sophistry  of  their  ar- 
guments. The  same  people  would  much  more  enter  into  the  inter- 
nal evidence  of  the  genuine  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  if  holden  out 
to' them,  not  in  parts,  studiously  divested  of  whatever  may  seem  mys- 
terious,— ^not  with  accommodations  to  the  prevailing  fashion  of  opin- 
ions, but  entire  and  undisguised.  Nor  are  the  laity  to  shut  their 
ears  against  these  disputations,  as  niceties  in  which  they  are  not  con- 
cerned, or  difficulties  above  the  reach  of  their  abilities  ; and  least  of 
all  are  tliey  to  neglect  those  disquisitions  which  immediately  respect 
the  interpretation  of  texts.  Every  sentence  of  the  Bible  is  from  God 
and  every  man  is  interested  in  the  meaning  of  it.  The  teacher, 
therefore,  is  to  expound,  and  the  disciple  to  hear  and  read  with  dili- 
gence ; and  much  might  be  the  fruit  of  the  blessing  of  God  on  their 
united  exertions.  And  this  I infer,  not  only  from  a general  conside- 
tion  of  the  nature  of  the  Gospel  doctrine,  and  the  cast  of  the  Scrip- 
ture language,  which  is  admirably  accommodated  to  vulgar  appre- 
hensions, but  from  a fact  which  has  happened  to  fall  much  within 
my  own  observation, — the  proficiency,  I mean,  that  we  often  find, 
in  some  single  science,  of  men  who  have  never  had  a liberal  education* 
and  who,  except  in  that  particular  subject  on  which  they  have  bes- 
towed pains  and  attention,  remain  ignorant  and  illiterate  to  the  end 
of  their  lives.  The  sciences  are  said,  and  they  are  truly  said,  to  have 
that  mutual  connexion,  that  any  one  of  them  may  be  the  better  under- 
stood for  an  insight  into  the  rest.  And  there  is,  perhaps,  no  branch 
of  knowledge  which  receives  more  illustration  from  all  the  rest 
than  the  science  of  religion  : yet  it  hath,  like  every  other,  its  own  in- 
ternal principles  on  which  it  rests,  with  the  knowledge  of  which, 
without  any  other,  a great  progress  may  be  made.  And  these  lie 
much  more  open  to  the  apprehension  of  an  uncultivated  understand- 
ing than  the  principles  of  certain  abstruse  sciences,  such  as  geometry, 
for  instance,  or  astronomy,  in  which  I have  known  plain  men,  who 
could  set  up  no  pretensions  to  general  learning,  make  distinguished 
attainments.’  Serm.  1.  p.  4 — 9. 

‘ I shall  now^  venture  to  conclude,  notwithstanding  the  great  au- 
thorities which  incline  the  other  way,  that  the  phrase  of  “ our  Lord’s 
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coming,”  wherever  it  occurs  in  his  prediction  of  the  Jewish  war,  as 
■well  as  in  most  other  passages  of  the  New  Testament,  is  to  be  taken 
in  its  literal  meaning,  as  denoting  his  coming  in  person,  in  visible  pomp 

and  glory,  to  the  general  judgmeiiL  , r * 

‘ Nor  is  the  belief  of  that  coming,  so  explicitly  foretold,  an  ar- 
ticle of  little  moment  in  the  Christian’s  creed,  however  some  who 
call  themselves  Christians  may  affect  to  slight  it.  It  is  true,  that 
the  expectation  of  a future  retribution  is  what  ought,  in  the  nature 
of  the  thing,  to  be  a sufficient  restraint  upon  a wise  man’s  conduct, 
though  we  were  uninformed  of  the  manner  in  which  the  thing  will 
be  brought  about,  and  were  at  liberty  to  suppose  that  every  indivi- 
dual’s lot  would  be  silently  determined,  without  any  public  entry 
of  the  Almighty  Judge,  and  without  the  formality  of  a public  trial. 
But  our  merciful  God,  who  knows  how  feebly  the  allurements  of 
the  present  world  are  resisted  by  our  reason,  unless  imagination  can 
be  engaged  on  reason’s  side,  to  paint  the  prospect  of  future  good, 
and  display  the  terror  of  future  suffering,  hath  been  pleased  to  or- 
dain that  the  business  shall  be  so  conducted,  and  the  method  of 
the  business  so  clearly  foretold,  as  to  strike  the  profane  with  awe, 
and  animate  the  humble  and  the  timid.  He  hath  warned  us,  and 
let  them,  who  dare  to  extenuate  the  warning,  ponder  the  dreadful 
curse  with  which  the  Book  of  Prophecy  is  sealed— “ If  any  man 
shall  take  away  from  the  ivords  of  the  book  of  this  prophecy ; God 
shall  take  away  his  part  out  of  the  book  of  life;” — God  hath  warn- 
ed us,  that  the  inquiry  into  every  man’s  conduct  will  be  public, 
Christ  himself  the  Judge,— the  whole  race  of  man,  and  the  whole 
angelic  host,  spectators  of  the  awful  scene.  Before  that  assembly, 
every  man’s  good  deeds  will  be  declared,  and  his  most  secret  sins 
disclosed.  As  no  elevation  of  rank  will  then  give  a title  to  respect, 
no  obsuvity  of  condition  shall  exclude  the  just  from  public  honour, 
or  screen  the  guilty  from  public  shame.  Opulence  will  find  itself 
no  longer  powerful, — poverty  will  be  no  longer  weak;  birth  will  no 
longer  be  distinguished,— meanness  will  no  longer  pass  unnoticed. 
The  rich  and  poor  will  indeed  strangely  meet  together;  when  all 
the  inequalities  of  the  present  life  shall  disappear,  and  the  conque- 
ror and  his  captive — the  monarch  and  his  subject — the  lord  and  his 
yassal the  statesman  and  the  peasant — the  philosopher  and  the  un- 

lettered hind — shall  find  their  distinctions  to  have  been  mere  illu- 
sions. The  characters  and  actions  of  the  greatest  and  the  meanest 
have  in  truth  been  equally  important,  and  equally  public ; while  the 
eye  of  the  omniscient  God  hath  been  equally  upon  them  all, — while 
all  are  at  least  equally  brought  to  answer  to  their  common  Judge, 
and  the  angels  stand  around  spectators,  equally  interested  in  the 
dooms  of  all.  The  sentence  of  every  man  will  be  pronounced  by 
him  who  cannot  be  merciful  to  those  w’ho  shall  have  willingly  sold 
themselves  to  that  abject  bondage  from  which  he  died  to  purchase 
their  redemption,— -who,  nevertheless,  having  felt  the  power  of 
temptation,  knows  to  pity  them  that  have  been  tempted ; by  him 
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on  whose  mercy  contrite  frailty  may  rely — whose  anger  hardened 
impenitence  must  dread.  To  heighten  the  solemnity  and  terror  of 
the  business,  the  Judge  will  visibly  descend  from  heaven, — the  shout 
of  the  archangels  and  the  trumpet  of  the  Lord  will  thunder  through 
the  deep, — the  dead  will  awake, — the  glorified  saints  will  be  caught 
up  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air;  while  the  wicked  will  in  vain  call 
upon  the  mountains  and  the  rocks  to  cover  them.  Of  the  day  and 
hour  when  these  things  shall  be,  knoweth  no  man  ; but  the  day  and 
hour  for  these  things  are  fixed  in  the  eternal  Father’s  counsels.  Our 
Lord  will  come, — he  will  come  unlooked  for,  and  may  come  sooner 
than  we  think.’  Serm.  3.  p.  56 — 60. 

The  four  following  sermons  are  on  the  45th  Psalm,  whieh 
forms  a stated  part  of  the  public  service  of  the  Church  on  Christ- 
mas day.  Calvin  supposed  it  to  apply  to  Solomon  and  his  Egyp- 
tian bride.  The  Bishop  contends, in  a very  powerful  strain  ol  argu- 
ment, that  it  has  no  reference  to  any  temporal  monarch,  but  that  it 
contains  a direct  prophecy  of  the  reign  of  Messiah.  ■■  It  celebi-ates/ 
he  says,  ‘ no  common  marr  age,  but  the  great  mystical  wedding, 

* that  Christ  is  the  bridegroom  and  the  spouse  of  his  church. 
‘ And  this  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  all  antiquity,  without 

* exception  even  of  the  Jewish  expositors.’  (Serm.  4th,  p.  64.) 
The  eighth  sermon  is  very  remarkable ; but  it  is  not  easy  to  find 
room  for  such  an  account  of  its  contents  as  its  importance  would 
require.  The  following  extract  we  think  singularly  impressive  ; 
and  the  latter  part  furnishes  another  striking  example  of  the  pow- 
erful morality  which  the  preacher  inculcates  in  his  inferences. 

‘ This  pure  water  and  the  blood  coming  forth  together,  are  two  of 
the  three  terrestrial  witnesses,  whose  testimony  is  so  efficacious,  in 
St.  John’s  judgment,  for  the  confirmation  of  our  faith. 

‘ But  how  does  this  water  and  this  blood  bear  witness  that  the  cru- 
cified Jesus  was  the  Christ?  Water  and  blood  were  the  indispens- 
able instruments  of  cleansing  and  expiation  in  all  the  cleansings  and 
expiations  of  the  law.  “ Almost  all  things,”  says  St-  Paul,  “ are 
by  the  law  purged  with  blood ; and  without  shedding  of  blood  there 
is  no  remission  ” But  the  purgation  was  not  by  blood  only,  but  by 
blood  and  water;  lor  the  same  apostle  says,  “ When  Moses  had 
spoken  every  precept  to  all  the  people,  according  to  the  law,  he  took 
the  blood  of  calves  and  of  goats,  with  water,  and  sprinkled  both  the 
book  and  all  the  people.”  All  the  cleansings  and  expiations  of  the 
law,  by  water  and  animal  blood,  were  typical  of  the  real  cleansing 
of  the  conscience  by  the  water  of  baptism,  and  of  the  expiation  of 
real  guilt  by  the  blood  of  Christ  shed  upon  the  cross,  and  virtually 
taken  and  received  by  the  faithful  in  the  Lord’s  supper.  The  flow- 
ing, therefore,  of  this  water  and  this  blood,  immediately  upon  our 
Lord’s  death,  from  the  wound  opened  in  his  side,  was  a notification 
to  the  surrounding  multitudes,  though  at  the  time  understood  by 
few,  that  the  real  expiation  was  now  complete,  and  the  cleansing 
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fount  set  open.  O wonderful  exhibition  of  the  goodness  and  severi- 
ty of  God ! It  is  the  ninth  hour ; and  Jesus,  strong  to  the  last  in 
suffering,  commending  his  spirit  to  the  Father,  exclaims  with  a loud 
voice,  that  “it  is  finished;”  bows  his  anointed  head,  and  renders 
up  the  ghost.  Nature  is  convulsed ! Earth  trembles  I The  sanc- 
tuary, that  type  of  the  heaven  of  heavens,  is  suddenly  and  forcibly 
thrown  open ! The  tombs  are  burst ! Jesus  hangs  upon  the  cross 
a corpse  ! And  lo,  the  fountain,  which,  according  to  the  prophet, 
was  this  day  to  be  set  open  for  sin  and  for  pollution,  is  seen  sudden- 
ly springing  from  his  wound ! — Who,  contemplating  only  in  ima- 
gination the  mysterious,  awful  scene,  exclaims  not  with  the  centurion, 
“ Truly  this  was  the  Son  of  God !” — truly  he  was  the  Christ. 

‘ Thus  I have  endeavoured  to  explain  how  the  water  and  the  blood, 
together  with  the  Spirit,  are  witnesses  upon  earth,  to  establish  the 
faith  which  overcometh  the  world.  Much  remains  untouched;  but 
the  time  forbids  me  to  proceed.  One  thing  only  I must  add, — thqt 
the  faith  which  overcometh  the  world  consists  not  in  the  involuntary 
assent  of  the  mind  to  historical  evidence,  nor  in  its  assent,  perhaps 
still  more  involuntary,  to  the  conclusions  of  argUTiient  from  facts 
proved  and  admitted.  All  this  knowledge  and  all  this  understand- 
ing the  devils  possess,  yet  have  not  faith ; and,  believing  without 
faith,  they  tremble.  Faith  is  not  merely  a speculative,  but  a prac- 
tical acknowledgment  of  Jesus  as  the  Christ, — an  effort  and  motion 
of  the  mind  toward  God,  when  the  sinner,  convinced  of  sin,  accepts 
with  thankfulness  the  proffered  terms  of  pardon  ; and,  in  humble 
confidence,  applying  individually  to  self  the  benefit  of  the  general 
atonement,  in  the  elevated  language  of  a venerable  father  of  the 
church,  drinks  of  the  stream  which  flows  from  the  Redeemer’s  wound- 
ed side.  The  effect  is,  that,  in  a little,  he  is  filled  with  that  perfect 
love  of  God  which  casteth  out  fear, — he  cleaves  to  God  with  the  en- 
tire affection  of  the  soul.  And  from  this  active,  lively  faith,  over- 
coming the  world,  subduing  carnal  self,  all  these  good  works  do 
necessarily  spi  ing,  which  God  hath  before  ordained  that  we  should  walk 
in  them.’  Serm.  8.  p.  189 — 192. 

The  ninth  sermon,  from  St.  Luke,  Iv.  18,  19,  was  preached  in 
1793  before  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge, — was 
published  at  that  time, — and  is  every  way  worthy  of  the  author, 
and  of  the  occasion.  The  tenth  sermon,  from  St.  Mark,  vii.  37, 
was  preached  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  in  1796  ; and  con- 
tains a very  admirable  discussion  on  miracles  in  general,  and  on 
those  of  our  Saviour  in  particular;  and  is  worthy  of  the  utmost  at- 
tention, as  well  of  the  serious  philosopher  as  of  the  divine.  The 
eleventh  sermon,  from  St.  John,  xiii.  34.  is  in  a high  strain  of 
practical  morality.  The  twelfth  sermon,  from  St.  iVlatthew,  xvi. 
18,  will  probably  not  command  the  assent  of  every  reader,  as 
to  the  special  reference  to  Judas,  for  which  the  author  contends  : 
But  the  subsequent  discussion  on  the  eternity  of  future  punish 
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ment,  is  marked  with  all  the  characters  of  a sound  and  powerful 
understanding.  The  thirteenth  sermon,  from  St.  Matthew,  xvi. 
18,  19,  was  preached  in  1795,  before  the  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  and  was  then  published. 
It  is  on  the  famous  text  on  which  the  Pope’s  claim  to  supremacy 
is  chiefly  founded, — which  foundation  our  author  effectually  de- 
molishes, by  a strain  of  argument,  which  to  us  is  in  a great  mea- 
sure new,  and  appears  incontrovertible.  The  fourteenth  sermon 
was  preached  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Gloucester  at  a public 
ordination,  and  was  published  at  the  time.  We  earnestly  recom- 
mend this  admirable  discourse  to  tbe  serious  attention  of  enthu- 
siasts in  general,  and  especially  ot  those  ignorant  and  deluded 
men  who  assume  the  clerical  office  without  any  previous  study, 
cither  of  science  or  divinity,  and  without  any  other  qualification 
than  a vain  conceit  of  their  own  inspiration.  The  object  is  to 
prove  the  absolute  and  indispensable  necessity  of  learning  and 
science  to  the  due  exercise  of  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel.  It  con- 
cludes thus. 

‘ Inferences  naturally  flow  from  the  doctrine  which  hath  been  as- 
serted, of  high  concern  to  every  one  in  this  assembly.  We  who,  with 
however  weak  ability,  fill  the  high  station  of  the  prophets  in  the  primi- 
tive church, — you,  who  are  this  day  to  be  admitted  to  a share  in  that  sa- 
cred office, — are  admonished  of  the  diligence  with  which  we  must  de- 
vote ourselves  to  study,  and  of  the  assiduity  which  we  must  use  in  pray- 
er, to  acquit  ourselves  of  the  duties  of  our  calling.  The  laity  are  ad- 
monished of  the  folly  and  the  danger  of  deserting  the  ministry  of  those 
who  have  been  rightly  separated  to  that  holy  service,  in  the  vain  hope  of 
edifying  under  their  instruction,  who  cannot  be  absolved  of  the  crime  of 
schism  upon  any  better  plea  than  that  of  ignorance.  To  allege  the 
apostles  as  instances  of  illiterate  preachers,  is  of  all  fallacies  the  gross- 
est. Originally,  perhaps,  they  were  men  of  little  leax’ning — fishermen 
— tentmakers — excisemen ; but  when  they  began  to  preach,  they  no 
longer  were  illiterate;  they  were  rendered  learned  in  an  instant,  with- 
out previous  study  of  their  own,  by  miracle.  The  gifts,  which  we  find 
placed  by  an  apostle  himself  at  the  head  of  their  qualifications,  were  ev- 
idently analogous  to  the  advantages  of  education.  Whatever  their  pre- 
vious character  had  been,  the  apostles,  when  they  became  preachers, 
became  learned.  They  were  of  all  preachers  the  most  learned.  It  is, 
therefore,  by  proficiency  in  learning,  accompanied  with  an  unreserved 
submission  of  the  understanding  to  the  revealed  woi'd, — but  it  is  by 
learning,  not  by  the  want  or  the  neglect  of  it,  that  any  modern  teacher 
may  attain  to  some  distant  resemblance  of  those  inspired  messengers 
of  God.’  Serm.  14.  p.  353,  354. 

The  four  first  sermons  in  the  second  volume  (from  2d  St.  Peter, 
i.  20,  21.)  are  on  prophecy,  characterized  by  the  author’s  usual 
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vigour  and  originality  of  understanding, — but  embracing  far  too 
wfde  a field  of  argument  for  us  to  enter  on  the  present  occa. 


^^°The  nineteenth  sermon  is  one  of  the  ablest  in  the  hyo  volumes, 
or  perhaps  in  the  English  language.  It  was  preached  m fet.  Paul  s 
Cathedral,  on  Good  Friday  1778,  and  published  m the  same  year 
The  subject  (from  St.  Matthew,  xvi.  21.)  is  the  providence  of 
God  and  the  free  agency  of  man.  The  philosophical  discussions 
on  the  subject  of  liberty  and  necessity,  of  course  are  not  adapted 
to  the  capacity  of  every  reader  ; but  we  would  earnestly  recom- 
mend them  to  the  serious  consideration  of  all  young  divines,  to- 
gether with  an  excellent  discourse  on  the  same  subject,  preached 
by  Archbishop  King  at  Christ  Church,  Dublin,  May  15,  1709, 
entitled,  ‘ Divine  predestination  and  foreknoivledge  consistent 
with  the  freedom  of  man’s  ivill’ 

The  twentieth  sermon  (from  the  famous  text,  1st  St.  1 etei,  ui. 
18  19  20  ) is  on  the  descent  into  hell ; in  his  interpretation  ot 
which’  our  author  differs  from  Bishop  Pearson,  and  several  other 
great  divines.  But  he  supports  his  own  opinion  with  his  usual 
ability  ; and  whether  the  reader  agree  with  him  in  his  conclusion 
or  not  we  are  persuaded  that  he  will  think  with  us,  that  there 
is  not,’ in  the  two  volumes,  a more  striking,  nor  a more  impres- 
sive sermon.  It  was  first  published  along  with  the  work  on 
Hosea,  and  was  attacked,  at  least  in  one  pamphlet,  as  coun^nan- 
cing  the  absurd  and  groundless  belief  in  purgatory,  which  has 
really  no  connexion  with  the  doctrine  of  this  sermon;  a doc- 
trine (of  the  middle  state  between  death  and  the  resurrec- 
tion, however  explained)  undoubtedly  scriptural,  \yell  under- 
stood, and  generally  acknowledged,  in  the  primitive  church,  long 
before  Popish  purgatory  (the  dream  of  folly,  or  the  game  of  a- 
varice  and  the  lust  of  power)  was  ever  heard  of.  1 he  three 
following  sermons  (from  St.  Mark,  ii.  27.)  are  on  the  Sabbath  ; 
in  which  the  learned  author  discusses,  with  his  usual  torce  and 
acuteness,  the  nature  and  comparative  importance  of  moral  du- 
ties and  of  positive  institutions.  The  former  are  essential  to  the 
nature  of  man  ; he  was  made  for  them  and  they  are  never  to  be 
dispensed  with.  The  latter  are  not  essential ; th^  are  aecident- 
al  and  arbitrary ; they  w^ere  made  for  man.  ‘ The  practice  of 
* the  first  (says  the  Bishop,  serm.  21.  p-  213.)  is  the  veiy  end 
‘for  which  man  was  originally  created,  and,  after  the  rum  oi 
‘ his  fall,  redeemed  : the  other  are  means  appointed  to  facilitate 
‘ and  secure  the  attainment  of  that  end.  In  themselves,  uiey  are 
‘ of  no  value;  insomuch,  that  a scrupulous  attention  to  these  se- 
‘ condary  duties,  when  t)je  great  end  of  them  is  wilfully  ncglect- 
von.  XVII.  xo.  34.  61 
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‘ ed,  will  but  aggravate  the  guilt  of  an  immoral  life.  Man  was 
‘ not  made  for  these.’  The  three  next  sermons  (from  St.  John, 
iv.  13.)  are  by  no  means  easily  characterized  in  the  short  space 
which  we  <;;an  now  afford.  They  contain  the  elucidation  of  an 
important  and  singular  fact  in  the  scripture  history ; they  trace 
the  causes  of  it  ; and,  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  they  elu. 
cidaie  several  difficult  or  obscure  texts  of  the  Pentateuch  in  a man- 
ner which,  we  are  persuaded,  will  appear  new  and  striking  to 
every  reader.  The  Bishop  clearly  deduces,  from  his  text,  the 
important  facts, — ‘ that  the  Samaritans  of  our  Saviour’s  day,  no 
‘ less  than  the  more  enlightened  Jews,  expected  a Messiah, — that 
‘ they  knew,  no  less  than  the  Jews,  that  the  time  was  come  for 
‘ his  appearance, — that,  in  the  Messiah,  they  expected  not,  like 
‘ the  mistaking  Jews,  a Saviour  of  the  Jewish  nation  only,  or  of 
‘ Abraham’s  descendants,  but  of  the  world — a Saviour  of  the 
‘ vVorld  from  moral,  rather  than  from  physical,  evil. ^ (Serm.  24. 
p.  285  ) After  fully  ascertaining  the  facts,  he  investigates  the 
causes  of  this  singular  phenomenon,  that  men,  under  numerous 
disadvantages,  (who  w orshipped  in  effect  they  knew  not  what,) 
should  have  so  much  better  discerned  the  signs  of  the  times,  and 
the  important  reality  to  which  those  signs  pointed,  than  their  more 
favoured  brethren  of  Judea. 

The  twenty-seventh  and  twenty-eighth  sermons  (from  Phil.  iii. 
15. ) are  on  Christian  perfection  ; in  w'hich,  after  expounding  his 
text,  and  giving  it  a new  translation,  consists,  the  Right  Rever- 
end Preacher  goes  on  to  state  and  to  obviate  the  ‘ objection  made 
‘ to  the  morality  of  the  Christian  system — that,  as  it  teaches  men 
‘ to  shun  vice  on  account  of  impending  punishments,  and  to  cul- 
‘ tivate  virtuous  habits  in  the  hope  of  annexed  rewards,  that  there- 
< fore  the  virtue  which  it  affects  to  teach,  it  teaches  not,  teaching  it 
‘ upon  mean  and  selfish  motives.’^ 

The  last  of  these  discourses  was  preached  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  St.  Asaph,  on  Thursday,  Dec.  5,  1805,  being  the  day 
of  public  thanksgiving  for  the  victory  obtained  % Lord  Nelson 
at  Trafalgar.  It  was  published  at  tW  time  ; and  the  editor  of 
these  volumes  (the  Bishop’s  son)  ‘ was  induced  to  reprint  it,  by 
‘ the  circumstance  of  its  being  the  last  ever  composed  by  his  re- 
‘ vered  father.’  The  Watchers  and  the  Holy  Ones  mentioned 
in  the lext  (Dan.  iv.  17.)  the  author  contends,  by  arguments  of 
great  ingenuity  and  force,  to  be  the  three  persons  of  the  ever- 
blessed  Trinity  ; and  he  labours  strenuously  to  confute  the  notion 
(supported  though  it  be,  from  considerable  antiquity,  by  some 
eminent  names,  as  w^ell  in  the  Romish  church,  and  among  fo- 
reign Protestants,  as  in  the  Church  of  England)  of  tutelar  or 
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guardian  angels.  ^ Confiderltly  I deny  (he  says),  that  a single 
‘ text  is  to  be  found  in  holy  writ,  which,  lightly  understuud, 

‘ gives  the  least  countenan  e to  the  abominable  doctrine  of  such 

* a participation  of  the  holy  angels  in  God’s  government  ot  the 

* world.’  (p.  416.) — • The  most  tnat  can  be  made  oi  angels,’ 
he  adds,  ‘ is,  that  they  are  servants,  occasionally  employed  by 
‘ the  Most  High  God  to  do  errands  for  the  elect.’  Having  settled 
these  points,  the  application  is  admirable,  by  which  he  eluci- 
dates  the  superintending  Providence  of  God,— io  the  intent 
that  the  living  may  know  that  the  Most  High  ruleth  in  the 
kina-dom  of  men,  and  giveth  it  to  whomsoever  he  will,  and  set- 
teth  up  over  it  the  basest  of  men.  T.  his  part  ot  the  text  he  par- 
ticularly, and  very  strikingly,  applies  to  the  circumstances  ot  the 
times,  and  yet  in  a manner  which  will  interest  readers  in  all  fu- 
ture times  as  much  as  those  for  whom  the  discourse  was  specially 
written. 

Difficult  as  many  of  the  subjects  are,  which  are  discussed  in 
the  D scourses  of  which  we  have  given  this  hasty  sketch,  if  we 
are  not  greatly  deceived,  even  ordinary  readers  (moderately  con- 
versant with  the  Bible,  and  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  their  re- 
ligion) may  derive  more  advantage  from  them,  than  from  any 
volumes  of  sermons  which  have  issued  from  the  press  for  the 
last  fifty  years.  Even  difficulties,  and  very  serious  difficulties. 
Bishop  Horsley  frequently  renders  plain  and  practical,  by  clear, 
patient,  and  ingenious  criticism  ; and,  having  fixed  his  princifde 
on  a scripture  ground,  and  made  that  giound  comparatively  clear 
and  easy,  he  enforces  the  practical  consequences  on  that  diiect 
authority  of  God,  which,  within  the  walls  oba  Chidstian  chn  ch 
at  least,  ought  certainly  to  supersede  every  other.  The  great  Dr. 
Clarke,  in  his  sermons,  (which  every  reader  knows  to  stai  d in 
the  very  first  rank  of  excellence),  often  treats,  and  largely  discus- 
ses, Christian  subjects,  the  mysteries  of  redemption,  and  the  va- 
rious positive  ordinances  of  the  Gospel.  But  he  does  so  with  this 
remarkable  difference  from  Bishop  Horsley,  that  he  is  never  sa- 
tisfied with  any  scripture  principle  or  precept,  till  he  has  laboured 
to  render  it  conform  .ible  to  what  he  calls  eternal  reason,  and  the 
fitness  of  things.  Thus,  even  on  subjects  of  which  we  should 
never  have  known  any  th  ng  but  from  Scripture,  and  which  de- 
rive aH  their  importance  and  authority  from  revelation,  we  are 
frequently  perplexed  with  thorny  and  uninteresting  discussions, 
to  accommodate  them  to  this  eternal  reason  and  immutable  rela- 
tion of  things.  The  evil  of  such  discussions  is,  that  they  are 
apt  to  leave  an  impression  on  the  mind,  that  the  obligations  of 
duty  rest  on  something  different  from,  and  independent  ot,  the 
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will  of  God  ; whereas,  to  a Christian,  the  source  of  the  bbliga* 
tion,  both  of  moral  and  positive  duties,  is,  beyond  all  contro- 
versy, the  will  of  the  Supreme  Being  alone.  And  therefore, 
Bishop  Horsley,  when  he  has  distinctly  traced  a principle,  doc- 
trine, or  precept,  to  Scripture,  justly  thinks  that  he  has  done  all 
that  a Christian  can  require  to  enforce  obedience.  It  may  be  in- 
teresting, and  it  may  even  be  important,  to  trace  the  admirable 
conformity  (which  we  can  frequently  trace  but  a very  little  way, 
however,  and  very  inaccurately)  which  subsists  between  the  re- 
vealed will  of  God,  and  the  same  will  as  it  may  be  deduced  from 
the  nature  of  things  and  the  condition  of  man  ; but  it  can  never 
be  absolutely  necessary  : for  whether  we  trace,  or  can  trace  it  or 
not,  the  Christian  obligation  is  the  same. 

These  sermons,  valuable  as  they  are,  are  not  the  only  works, 
we  are  happy  to  learn,  which  the  public  may  expect  from  the  same 
learned  pen.  Mr.  Horsley  informs  us,  that,  among  his  father’s 
theological  manuscripts,  ^ is  a translation  of  the  Book  of  Psalms, 
‘ accompanied  with  notes  critieal  and  explanatory, — a treatise, 
‘ accompanied  with  notes,  on  the  Pentateuch,  and  on  the  histori- 
‘ cal  books  of  the  Old  Testament, — a treatise  on  the  Prophets, 
' containing  notes  on  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  (Hosea,  already 
‘ published),  Joel,  Amos,  Obadiah.  These  are  left  in  a state 
' perfectly  ready  for  publication  ; and  it  is  the  editor’s  wish 
‘ to  print  the  work  on  the  Psalms  immediately.’  We  hope  the 
success  of  the  volumes  before  us  will  be  such,  as  to  enable  him 
speedily  to  fulfil  this  wish  ; on  which,  he  modestly  states,, 
that  he  cannot  venture  to  act  without  public  encouragement. 


Art.  XIII.  On  the  Attractions  of  Homogeneous  Ellipsoids. 
By  James  Ivory  A.  M.  (From  the  Transactions  of  the  Roy- 
al Society,  London,  1809,  p.  345.) 

The  method  of  treating  the  more  complex  questions  of  the 
mixed  mathematics,  has  undergone  a considerable  change 
in  the  course  of  the  last  fifty  years.  Before  that  period,  when 
very  difficult  problems  occurred,  the  usual  way  was  to  attempt 
a simplification  of  the  physieal  data  on  which  the  solution  was 
to  be  founded  ; till,  by  omitting  some  conditions,  and  changing 
others,  they  were  reduced  to  such  a state,  that  geometrical  or  al- 
gebraical reasoning  could  more  easily  be  applied  to  them.  The 
conditions  of  a problem  were  thus  brought  down  to  suit  the 
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powers  of  caculation,  instead  of  the  latter  being  raised  up  to 
suit  the  extent  or  complication  of  the  former.  Ihis  might  be 
called  a physical  rather  than  a mathematical  approximation  ; and 
had  this  great  fault,  that  the  amount  ot  its  deviation  from  truth 
could  hardly  ever  be  ascertained  with  accuracy.  It  continued 
however  to  be  used,  long  after  some  of  the  most  successful  ap- 
plications of  the  mathematics  had  been  made  to  the  problems  ot 

Mechanics  and  Astronomy.  i j .u 

Thus,  for  example,  Taylor,  the  first  who  resolved  the  pro- 
blem concerning  the  vibrations  of  a musical  string,  laid  it  down 
as  a principle,  that  the  figure  assumed  by  the  string  during  its 
vibration,  is  the  same,  whatever  be  its  initial  figure,  or  tljat 
which  it  has  when  its  vibration  begins  ; and  it  was  cluefly  by 
help  of  this  postulatum  that  he  brought  the  problem  within  the 
compass  of  the  geometry  then  known.  Many  years  afterwards, 
when  D’Alembert  refused  to  admit  this  hypothesis  as  contiary 
to  fact  and  rejected  the  simplification  arising  from  it  he  found 
that  a ’new  branch  of  the  calculus  must  be  invented  before  he 
was  in  a condition  to  resolve  the  problem  in  the  form  which  it 
then  assumed.  The  improvement  made  by  the  introduction  ot 
this  new  calculus  was  not  only  of  essential  service  in  the  question 
immediately  in  view,  but  in  a vast  number  of  others,  where  it 
removed  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  physical  approxima- 

*'°Tlms  also,  in  the  question  concerning  the  figure  of  the  earth, 
suppositions  were  introduced,  not  because  they  were  founded  in 
nature,  but  because  they  had  a tendency  to  render  the  pioblem 
more  simple.  Huygens  and  Herjian  supposed  the  force  of 
o-ravity  to  tend  to  the  centre  of  the  mass,  and  not  to  be  the  result 
of  the  mutual  gravitation  of  all  the  particles  toward  one  another ; 
and  they  save,  on  this  hypothesis,  a determination  ot  the  figure 
of  the  earth,  simple  indeed,  but  inaccurate,  and  not  agreeing 
with  observation.  When  Newton  himself  came  to  resolve  the 
same  problem,  and  admitted  the  force  of  gravity  to  arise  from  the 
attraction  of  all  the  particles  of  the  earth,  though  he  was  prepar- 
ed with  that  powerful  instrument  of  investigation  which  his  own 
discoveries  had  put  him  in  possession  of,  he  found  it  necessary 
to  simplify  the  conditions  of  the  problem  by  a supposition  that 
was  not  shown  to  be  essentially  involved  in  it,  viz.  that  the  figure 

of  the  meridian  must  be  an  ellipsis.  c-kt 

Such  however  was  the  good  fortune  or  the  sagacity  of  Newton, 
that  his  conjectures  seldom  failed  to  be  verified  by  the  more  accu- 
rate discussion  : and  the  ellipticity  of  the  meridian  was  afterwards 
demonstrated  to  be  a necessary  consequence  of  tne  laws  ot  hydio- 
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statics.  In  the  question  concerning  the  procession  of  the  equi 
noxes  and  the  motion  of  projectiles  in  a resisting  medium  we 
may,  m hke  manner,  observe  some  simplifications  not  perfect- 
ly legitimate,  which  the  man  of  ttie  greatest  originality  and  in- 
vention ot  that,  or  perhaps  of  any  age,  was  torced  to  employ 
in  order  to  adapt  the  physical  or  mechanical  conditions  of  these 
problems  to  the  state  of  mathematical  science  as  it  then  exist 
ed.  D’Alembert,  Clairaut,  and  Euler,  by  advancing  in 
the  steps  ot  JSewton  and  Leibnitz,  have  so  improved  the  a- 
nalytical  art,  that  the  undue  simplification  of  the  conditions  of 
physical  problems  has  become  much  less  necessary.  The  paper 
just  announced  is  directed  toward  the  same  object ; and  proceeds 
to  determine  the  attraction  of  solids  of  the  second  order  with- 
out supposing  that  they  are  solids  of  revolution,  that  their  ec- 
centricity IS  small,  or  that  either  the  distance  or  position  of  the 
attracted  particle  is  su  iject  to  any  particular  condition.  A me- 
moii-  which  has  for  its  object  a speculation  of  so  great  extent 
evidently  deserves  the  attention  of  mathematicians  That  we 
may  judge  of  it  more  fairly,  we  will  take  a view  of  what  has  al- 
ready been  done  in  the  solution  of  the  different  problems  connec- 
ted with  the  figure  of  the  earth. 

Newton  was  the  first  who  determined  that  figure,  on  prin- 
ciples  truly  philosophical.  Considering  the  earth  as  a body  fluid 
and  homogeneous,  of  whieh  the  parts  attract  one  another  with 
forces  inversely  as  the  squares  of  the  distances ; and  as  having  also 
a rotation  on  its  axis,  which  produces  a centrifugal  force  at  the 
equator  equal  to  one  289th  part  of  gravity  ; he  found  the  ratio  of 
the  axis  to  the  diameter  of  the  equator  to  be  that  of  230  to  231, 
The  method  which  he  employed,  however,  was  indirect,  and  li- 
able to  some  objections.  The  person  who  first  endeavoured  to 
remove  these  was  Stirling,  who,  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions for  1735,  demonstrated  this  very  curious  and  simple  theo- 
rem, that  gravity  under  the  equator  is  to  five  times  the  centrifugal 
force  at  the  same  place,  as  the  semidiameter  of  the  equator  to  fmir 
times  the  difference  between  it  and  the  semiaxis  ; which  brought 
out  very  nearly  the  same  ratio  with  that  which  has  just  been  men- 
tioned. T.  here  remained,  however,  many  things  that  required 
more  accurate  discussion.  It  was  observed  by  Bouguer  that 
the  direction  of  gravity  might  be  perpendicular  to  the  exterior 
surface  of  the  fluid  ; and  that  yet  the  canals  going  from  the  cen- 
tre to  the  superficies,  might  not  be  in  equilibrio  with  one  another  • 
and  conversely,  that  these  canals  might  be  in  equilibrio,  and  yet 
the  direction  of  gravity  might  not  be  perpendicular  to  the  surface 
These  conditions,  therefore,  are  not  necessarily  connected  ; and 
yet  both  of  them  must  take  place,  in  order  that  a fluid  mass  may 
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remain  at  rest,  its  parts  completely  balancing  one  another.  Mac- 
LA.OR1N  substituted  one  condition,  which  comprehended  both  these, 
that  the  fluid  must  be  so  constituted,  that  two  canals,  reaching 
from  any  point  within  it  to  any  two  points  in  the  superficies, 
should  be  in  equilibrium  with  one  another.  The  same  excellent 
geometer  has  treated  of  the  figure  of  the  planets,  and  the  varia- 
tion of  gravity  towards  them,  with  great  elegance,  in  his  Memoir 
on  the  Tides,  which  shared  the  prize  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  ; 
and  also  in  his  Fluxions,  published  in  1742.  He  has  demonstrat- 
ed, that  a fluid  and  homogeneous  body,  revolving  on  its  axis,  so 
that  the  centrifugal  force  at  the  equator  is  the  289th  part  of  gra- 
vity, will  be  in  equilibrio,  if  it  have  the  form  of  an  oblate  ellip- 
tic spheroid,  in  which  the  polar  axis  is  to  the  equatorial  diameter 
as  229  to  230.  He  has  in  the  same  dissertation  determined  both 
the  direction  and  the  intensity  of  the  attraction  of  the  whole 
spheroid,  for  a point  any  where  in  its  interior,  or  on  its  superfi- 
cies. The  mathematical  part  of  this  investigation  is  performed 
by  the  quadrature  of  curves ; and  there  was  no  work  of  that  period, 
which  was  supposed  to  indicate  more  profound  knowledge  of  the 
pure  and  the  mixed  mathematics, or  greater  invention  in  both, than 
that  which  is  now  referred  to.  A work  of  Clairaut,  on  the 
same  subject,  appeared,  in  1743,  equally  profound  with  Maclau- 
rin’s,  but  more  analytical ; and  therefore  having  the  advantage 
not  only  of  proving,  that  a certain  figure  was  a figure  of  equili- 
brium, but  that  a figure  of  equilibrium  must  necessarily  be  the 
same  with  that  aforesaid,  or  with  certain  others  which  it  afforded 
the  means  of  determining.  Clairaut  took  this  principle  for  the 
foundation  of  his  solution,  that  in  order  for  a fluid  mass  to  be  in 
a state  of  permanent  equilibrium,  it  is  necessary  that  any  canal 
within  the  mass,  returning  into  itself,  or  terminated  both  ways 
by  the  surface,  should  have  the  sum  of  the  efforts  on  one  side  of 
any  point,  equal  to  the  sum  of  all  those  on  the  other.  It  requir- 
ed one  of  the  very  refined  artifices  of  the  new'  geometry,  to  dis- 
cover in  what  manner  a hydrostatical  principle  so  general  could 
be  reduced  to  calculation.  This  must  be  studied  in  his  own  book, 
or  in  the  notes  on  it  contained  in  Madame  Chatellet’s  Trans- 
lation and  Commentary  on  Newton’s  Principia.  By  this  crite- 
rion, of  the  possibility  of  an  equilibrium,  among  the  parts  of  a fluid 
mass,  revolving  on  an  axis,  Clairaut  finds,  that  many  cases  of 
attraction  are  excluded ; but  that  all  cases  in  which  the  attraction 
of  the  particles  is  proportional  to  any  power,  or  indeed  to  any" 
function  of  their  distance,  admit  of  an  equilibrium  taking  place. 

These  geometershave  also  consideredacase,  which  comesnearer 
to  nature  than  that  of  the  homogeneous  spheroid.  It  is  that  of  a 
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solid  nucleus  covcredwith  water,  in  which  the  circumstances  essen.- 
tial  to  the  equilibrium  of  the  fluid  are  to  be  determined.  Maclau- 
RiN,  in  his  investigation,  has  not  been  so  successful  as  Clairaut. 
The  latter  considers  the  earth  as  having  the  solid  nucleus  above- 
mentioned  either  spherical  or  elliptic,  and  of  a density  either  uni- 
form, or  varying  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference  ; the  whole 
being  covered  with  a fluid,  like  the  ocean.  His  analysis  leads 
him  to  a conclusion  different  from  that  of  Newton.  The  latter, 
supposing  that  experiments  on  the  length  of  the  pendulum,  vi- 
brating seconds  in  different  latitudes,  gave  a greater  excess  of  the 
diameter  of  the  equator  above  the  polar  axis  than  ought  to  take, 
place  if  the  earth  were  homogeneous,  thought,  that  this  could  be 
explained  on  the  hypothesis,  th^at  the  parts  of  the  earth  increase  in 
density  as  they  are  nearer  to  the  centre.  Clairaut  found,  on 
the  contrary,  that  if  the  density  increases  from  the  surface  to  the 
centre,  the  inequality  of  the  pendulum  will  be  greater;  but  that 
the  compression  at  the  poles  will  be  less  than  if  the  earth  were 
homogeneous. 

He  accordingly  demonstrates,  supposing  the  depth  of  the  fluid 
which  covers  the  terrestrial  spheroid,  to  be  but  small  in  compari- 
son of  its  radius,that  the  fraction  whicli  expresses  the  compression, 
in  the  case  of  a homogeneous  spheroid,  is  an  arithmetical  mean 
between  the  two  fractions  which  express,  one  of  them,  the  short- 
ening of  the  pendulum  from  the  poles  to  the  equator,  and  tht 
other  the  actual  compression  at  the  poles.  Thus  the  compression 
will  be  found, by  taking  the  fraction  which  expresses  the  shortening 
of  the  pendulum  from  , or  Hence  it  follows,  since  experi- 
ments give  the  shortening  of  the  pendulum  more  than  a 230th  of  its 
total  length,  that  the  compression  of  the  earth  at  the  poles  must  be 
less  than  ’ which  agrees  also  with  the  conclusions  drawn 
from  the  measurement  of  degrees.  This  theorem  of  Clairaut  is 
therefore  of  great  value,  as  it  reconciles  two  classes  of  experiments 
which  seemed  to  point  to  very  different  conclusions,  while  they 
were  in  reality  pointing  to  the  same. 

Notwithstanding  the  satisfactory  conclusions  which  the  analysis 
of  Clairaut  had  brought  out,  some  other  geometers,  of  great 
name,  have  since  treated  the  problem  of  the  figure  of  the  earth. 
Among  these  are,  Euler,  Daniel  Bernouilli  and  D’Alem- 
bert.— D’Alembert,  in  particular,  gives  a method  of  determin- 
ing the  attraction  of  a spheroid  upon  a particle  situated  at  its  sur- 
face, or  at  any  distance  within  or  without  that  surface  ; which, 
therefore,  in  reality,  comprehends  under  it  the  problem  treated  in 
the  paper  that  is  now  before  us.  The  formulas  of  D’Alembert, 
however,  are  so  complicated,  that  it  seems  not  probable  that  any 
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useful  conclusions  can  ever  be  derived  from  them ; they  serve  ra- 
ther to  point  out  how  the  problem  may  be  resolved,  than  actually 
to  resolve  it ; and,  even  as  to  the  iormer  ol  these  objects,  have 
not  been  found  ol‘  much  utility. 

In  another  work  on  this  subject,  D’Alembert  has  remarked, 
and  we  believe  he  was  the  first  who  remarked  it,  that  when  a 
fluid  and  homogeneous  mass  is  put  in  motion  round  an  axis  with  a 
given  velocity,  there  are  more  spheroids  than  one,  which  answer 
to  the  conditions  of  equilibrium.  Thus,  on  the  supposition  that 
the  earth  is  a homogeneous  fluid,  revolving  on  its  axes  in  23  h. 
66'.  4",  one  of  the  spheroids  would  have  its  axes  in  the  propor- 
tion of  230  to  231  ; but  another  would  have  them  in  the  propor- 
tion of  1 to  680.  This  conclusion  of  D’Alembert,  we  must  ob- 
serve, is  deducible  from  the  theorems  of  Maclaurcn,  who,  by 
pursuing  his  own  track  a few  steps  farther,  would  have  anticipa- 
ted the  discovery  of  the  French  philosopher. 

The  flat  spheroids  of  the  kind  just  mentioned  seem  to  be  exclu- 
ded from  the  planetary  system  ; unless  we  may  suppose  the  ring 
of  Saturn  to  be  a body  of  that  sort. 

After  all  these  learned  researches,  the  field  of  Investigation  was 
not  exhausted  ; and  the  skill  of  the  celebrated  La  Gkakge 
could  still  find  whereon  to  exercise  itself.  In  the  Berlin  Me- 
moirs for  1773,  he  undertook  to  consider  the  attraction  of  bodies 
in  a manner  more  general  than  had  yet  been  attempted;  sup- 
posing the  body  to  be  an  ellipsoid,  of  which  the  surface  was  ex- 
pressed, by  a quadratic  equation,  to  three  variable  quantities. 
It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  ellipsoid  differs  fi  om  the 
spheroid  ; the  latter  being  a solid  of  revolution,  and  consequently, 
having  all  the  sections  perpendicular  to  the  axes  of  revolution, 
circles.  The  ellipsoid  has  all  its  sections,  ellipses  , it  theie- 
fore  comprehends  the  spheroid,  but  extends  also  to  an  infinity 
of  other  solids.  La  Grange  accordingly  gave  expressions  for  the 
force  ; according  to  which  a particle  is  attracted  in  the  direction 
of  each  of  the  three  axes  of  the  ellipsoid,  the  particle  being  placed 
either  on  the  surface,  or  any  where  within  it. 

The  most  difficult  case,  however,  of  the  problem  is  that  in 
which  the  particle  is  without  the  ellipsoid,  and  in  the  prolonga- 
tion of  any  radius  w'hatsoever.  La  Grange  gives  the  differential 
expressions  for  the  attractions  parallel  to  the  three  axes  ; but, 
they  are  such  as  cannot  be  integrated  in  all  theii'  generality  ; so 
that  he  is  obliged  to  rest  satisfied  with  reducing  them  to  a 
series,  which  converges  rapidly  when  the  ellipsoid  differs  little 
from  a spheroid  of  revolution  ; this  last,  also,  being  supposed  to 
differ  little  from  a sphere.  The  integration  of  the  expressions 
of  the  forces  of  attraction,  when  taken  generally,  and  withoqt 
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any  such  simplifications  as  those  just  mentioned,  he  considered 
to  be  beyond  the  power  of  any  of  the  analytical  methods  then 
known. 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  more  spheroids  than  one  had 
been  found  to  answer  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  ; the  mass  of 
the  fluid,  and  the  time  of  revolution,  being  both  given.  .Tn  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  for  1784,  Legekore,  who 
was  then  a very  young  mathematician,  demonstrated  that  the  eb 
lipsoid  is  the  only  solid  which,  in  one  or  other  of  the  forms  just 
mentioned,  can  answer  the  conditions  of  equilibrium.  La  Place 
afterwards  demonstrated  the  same  proposition  in  a manner  still 
more  general. 

La  Place  proceeded  also  to  consider  the  attraction  of  a sphe- 
roid on  a point  at  any  distance  beyond  its  surface  ; and  he  ap- 
plied the  method  of  partial  differences  to  this  problem  with 
singular  skill  and  success.  The  result  of  his  investigation  is, 
that  if  two  elliptic  spheroids  have  the  same  centre  the  same 
position  of  their  axes,  and  the  same  eccentricities,  their  attrac- 
tions on  the  same  point  (without  them)  are  to  one  another,  as 
the  masses  of  these  spheroids.  For  he  shows,  that  the  function 
which  expresses  the  attraction  of  a spheroid  on  a point,  without 
it  is  the  product  of  two  factors,  the  one  of  which  is  the  quantity 
of  matter  in  the  spheroid,  and  the  other  is  a function  of  the  ec- 
centricities, and  of  the  co-ordinates  from  the  point  attracted. 
It  follows  from  this  property,  that,  in  order  to  have  the  attraction 
of  the  proposed  spheroid  on  a point  without  it,  it  is  sufficient 
to  know  the  attraction  which  a spheroid  of  the  same  eccen- 
tricity and  the  same  position  of  the  axes,  would  exert  on  that 
point,  supposing  its  surface  to  pass  through  it.  This  investiga- 
tion is  contained  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  for 
1783 ; and  is  also  treated  by  the  same  author  in  his  Mechaniqiie 
Celeste. 

The  paper,  of  which  we  are  now  giving  an  account,  is  directed 
to  the  same  object,  that  of  determining  the  attraction  of  an  ellip- 
soid on  a point  without  it.  The  author  professes  to  have  avail- 
ed himself  of  the  investigation  just  mentioned.  ‘ It  was,’  says 
he,  ‘ in  the  study  of  La  Place’s  work  that  the  method  I am  about 

* to  deliver  was  suggested  ; and  it  will  not  be  altogether  unworthy 

* of  the  notice  of  the  Royal  Society,  if  it  contribute  to  simplify  a 
‘ branch  of  Physical  Astronomy  of  great  difficulty,  and  which 
^ has  so  much  engaged  the  attention  of  the  most  eminent  mathe- 
^ maticians.’  We  shall  endeavour  to  give  some  account  of  the 
process  which  Mr.  Ivory  has  pursued,  and  which  seems  to-lead  to 
the  solution  of  this  difficult  problem,  with  more  ease  and  con- 
ciseness. than  any  other  with  which  we  arc  acquainted.  It  is 
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not,  however,  always  easy  to  convey  by  words  the  idea  ^ 
gebraic  investigation  ; and  we  are  not  sure  that  in  what  follows 
we  will  be  thought  to  have  accomplished  this  object. 

1.  The  attraction  of  any  particle  of  the  ellipsoid,  on  a given  par- 
ticle without  it,  is  first  resolved  into  three,  parallel  to  three  axes 
of  the  solid ; and  each  of  these  expressions  is  under  a triple  sign 
of  integration,  three  integrations  being  necessary  to  give  the 
sum  of  the  forces  for  all  the  particles  of  the  solid.  Each  ot  the 
expressions,  however,  admits  of  one  integration  being  performed 
exactly ; so  that  they  are  at  last  brought  to  stand  each  under  a dou- 
ble sign  of  integration  only. 

2.  The  expressions  of  the  forces  in  this  state  are  next  transfor- 
med into  others,  involving  the  distance  of  the  particle,  and  the  an- 
gles which  that  distance  makes  with  two  of  the  principal  sections 
of  the  solid.  The  sums,  or  integrals  of  the  forces,  appear  then  to 
consist  of  a variable  part,  involving  the  angles  just  mentioned,  and 
also  of  a constant  multiplier  placed  without  the  signs  of  integration. 
This  multiplier  is  the  product  of  the  axes  of  the  principal  section, 
to  which  the  force  is  perpendicular. 

3.  The  same  is  done  for  an  ellipsoid  having  the  same  eccentri- 

city with  the  given  one,  and  the  same  position  of  its  axis,  but  di^ 
fering  in  this,  that  its  surface  passes  through  the  particle  to  which 
the  attraction  of  the  other  solid  was  supposed  to  be  directed.  The 
attractions  of  this  ellipsoid  on  a particle  situated  on  the  surface  of 
the  first,  are  then  expressed  in  the  same  manner  as  above,  and  are 
found  to  consist  each  of  two  parts  ; viz.  a constant  multiplier,  con- 
sisting of  the  product  of  the  axes,  and  a variable  part,  under  the 
double  sign  of  integration,  consisting  of  the  same  variable  quanti- 
ties as  in  the  former  solid.  , . , P t.  • 

4 The  attractions  of  the  two  solids  admit,  therefore,  of  being 
compared,  without  the  integrations  being  actually  performed, 
which  are  indicated  by  the  double  signs  already  mentioned.  The 
quantities  under  these  signs  being  the  same  in  both  cases,  the  fw- 
ces  are  as  the  constant  quantities  into  which  they  are  multiplied  ; 
that  is,  as  the  product  of  the  axes,  or  as  the  areas  of  the 
sections  to  which  the  forces  are  perpendicular.  Hence  this 
theorem : If  two  ellipsoids  of  the  same  homogeneous  matter 
have  the  same  eccentricities,  and  their  principal  sections  in 
the  same  planes ; the  attractions  which  one  of  the  ellipsoids 
exerts  upon  a point  in  the  surface  of  the  other,  perpendicular- 
ly to  the  planes  of  the  principal  sections,  will  be  to  the  attrac- 
tions which  the  second  ellipsoid  exerts  upon  the  corresponding 
point  in  the  surface  of  the  first,  perpendiculaidy  to  the  same  planes, 
m the  direct  proportion  of  the  surfaces,  or  areas,  of  the  princi- 
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pal  sections  to  which  the  attractions  are  perpendicular.  (Phil. 
Trans.  1809,  p.  355.) 

By  corresponding  points,  we  are  here  to  understand,  points  in 
the  surfaces  of  the  two  ellipsoids  situated  on  the  same  sides  of  the 
planes  of  the  principal  sections^  and  having  their  co-ordinates  re- 
spectively proportional  to  the  axis  to  which  they  are  parallel. 
By  the  preceding  proposition,  the  case,  when  the  attracted  point 
is  without  an  ellipsoid,  is  made  to  depend  on  the  case,  when  the 
attracted  point  is  within  the  surface. 

Another  theorem  deduced  in  the  course  of  this  investigation,  ex- 
tends to  all  ellipsoids,  the  property  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  long 
ago  demonstrated,  of  a shell  of  matter  bounded  by  two  spherical 
surfaces.  If  a point  be  situated  within  a shell  of  homogeneous  mat- 
ter, bounded  by  two  finite  surfaces  of  the  second  order,  similar 
and  similarly  placed ; then  the  attraction  of  the  matter  of  the  shell 
upon  that  point  will  be  equal  to,  and  destroy  the  attraction  of,  the 
same  matter  in  the  opposite  direction.  (Ibid.  p.  364.)  La  Place 
has  also  demonstrated  this  proposition  in  the  Mechanique  Celeste. 
(Tom.  II  p.  9.  No.  3.) 

In  the  preceding  investigation,  the  proportion  of  the  force  of 
attraction  is  thus  determined  without  the  full  integration  of  the 
fluctionary  expressions ; and  the  great,  and  indeed  insurmountable, 
difficulty  of  performing  these  integrations,  is  very  happily  avoided. 
The  credit  of  this  ingenious  contrivance  is  no  doubt,  in  the  first 
instance,  due  to  La  Place,  who  has  employed  it  in  the  work  above 
referred  to,  as  well  as  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Scien- 
ces. Mr  Ivory  has  the  merit  of  applying  the  same  method  w ith 
singular  dexterity,  and  of  having  introduced  a degree  of  simplici- 
ty into  the  investigation,  the  greatest,  we  believe,  that  it  admits 
of  in  the  present  condition  of  analytical  science.  The  author  ap- 
, pears  to  be  profoundly  versed  in  the  most  difficult  parts  of  that 
science,  and  in  those  recent  improvements  which  do  so  much  ho- 
nour to  the  mathematicians  of  the  Continent.  He  has  made  a 
.ifiaterial  addition  to  those  improvements  ; and  is  entitled  to  the 
praise  of  having  given  new  simplicity  to  an  investigation  which 
ha  ' passed  th.ough  the  hands  of  D’x^lembert,  La  Grange  and 
La  Place. 

The  only  thing  in  this  paper,  to  which  we  think  that  any  thing 
1 ke  censure  can  attach,  is  a matter  purely  typographical.  We 
observe,  through  the  whole  of  it,  that  where  a quantity  con- 
sisting of  several  terms  has  a fractional  exponent,  that  expon 
ent  is  placed  after  the  quantity,  a parenthesis  coming  between, 
and  the.  exponent  being  printed  in  the  same  line  with  the  alge- 
braic expression,  as  if  it  were  a multiplier.  Thus,  the  square  root 

of.T*  + 2/®  + 2®,  is  written  (x^  + 2^)|-,  not  (x^  +y^ 
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as  is  usually  done.  Novv.  we  are  very  doubtful  if  this  deviation 
from  the  received  notation  will  be  attended  with  advantage  to  the 
reader.  It  is  a departure  from  that  analogy  which  it  is  so  impor- 
tant to  preserve,  in  written  as  w'ell  as  in  spoken  language,  and 
particularly  in  the  language  of  science.  It  gives,  no  doubt,  addi- 
tional facility  to  the  printer,  and  is  therefore  an  additional  security 
for  his  work  being  done  with  accuracy.  The  reader,  however, 
may  not  derive  from  it  the  same  advantage.  .... 

We  cannot  conclude  our  remarks  on  a problem  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  figure  of  the  Earth,  without  observing,  that 
in  collecting  the  conditions,  or  the  data,  which  nature  aftords  tor 
the  solution  of  that  problem,  philosophers  have  not  hitherto  been 
sufficiently  atten  ive  to  the  information  that  may  be  derived  from 
the  science  of  Geolog}'.  To  obtain  such  conijlusions  as  may  cor- 
respond with  the  phenomena,  mathematicians  should  take  the 
Earth  as  it  really  is,  a terraqueous  globe,  consisting  of  a solid  mass 
of  firm  and  coherent  matter,  surrounded  with  a quantity  of  fluid 

comparatively  small.  ^ . <• . i j * 

If  the  measurement  of  degrees,  the  experiments  ot  the  pendu- 
lum and  even  the  simple  fact  of  the  globe  being  surrounded  by 
the  sea,  prove  this  compound  and  heterogeneous  mass  to  be  com- 
pressed at  the  poles,  and  to  have,  at  least  nearly,  such  a spheroi- 
dal figure  as  the  laws  of  hydrostatics  would  require,  the  mam 
question  that  occurs  is.  In  what  manner  was  this  figure  acquired  ? 
How  comes  it,  that  the  principles  of  hydrostatics  apjfly  so  well  to 
a mass  of  hard  and  rocky  substances,  washed  by  a fluid,  wbich^ 
in  mao'nitude  or  weight,  bears  no  sensible  proportion  to  them  f 
Was  the  whole  mass,  which  is  now  so  firm  and  refractory,  once 
a fluid  body,  governed  by  the  laws  of  hydrostatics,  and  pressing 
equally  in  all  direetions  ? Geological  observation,  whatever  geo- 
logical theory  may  do,  will  not  authorize  an  answer  in  the  affirm- 
ative to  this  question.  Buffon  may  tell  us,  that  the  Earth  con- 
sists of  matter  which  was  once  forcibly  separated  from  the  Sun, 
and  that  it  was,  of  consequence,  originally  in  a fluid  state  from  ig- 
neous  fusion.  Wert^eRj  as  hypothetical  as  Bnfton,  gieatei 
pretensions  to  accuracy,  and  much  less  enlargement  of  view',  will 
assure  us,  that  the  mass  which  we  see  so  solid  and  compact,  was, 
in  all  its  parts,  dissolved  in  the  w'aters  of  an  unfathomable  ocean; 
and,  of  course,  governed  by  the  laws  of  hydrostatics.  But  the 
geologist,  who  trusts  nothing  to  authority,  and  resolves  on  inter- 
rogating Nature  herself,  will  not  be  much  disposed  to  respect 
either  of  these  suppositions  ; and  though  he  recognises,  in  mine- 
ral substances,  abundant  indications  of  the  action  both  of  fire  and 
of  water,  he  will  find  nothing  that  can  be  interpreted  into  more 
than  a partial  and  successive  action  of  those  elements,  w'lthout 
any  appearance  of  the  simultaneous  solution  of  the  w hole  mass  by 
any  of  them. 
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The  inquiry  which  then  remains  is,  Whether  there  be  any 
means  by  which  a terraqueous  body  could  acquire  the  form  of 
an  oblate  spheroid  ? If  no  such  means  appear,  the  suppositions 
of  Buffon  or  Werner  must  still  be  resorted  to  ; but  it  there  is 
one  consistent  with  geological  appearances,  it  must,  of  course, 
be  entitled  to  the  preference.  Now,  if  that  system  of  alternate 
decay  and  renovation  be  admitted,  which  seems  to  be  established 
on  the  basis  of  a very  philosophical  induction,  it  will  appear 
that  there  is  a plain  mechanical  principle,  on  which  the  hard  and 
solid  parts  of  the  earth  must  gradually  approximate  to  the  figure 
required  in  a fluid  by  the  laws  of  hydrostatics.  Were  the  mass 
ever  so  irregular  in  its  original  form,  the  operations  of  wearing  and 
reconsohdating,  by  lessening  the  asperities  and  declivities  oi  the 
solid  parts,  would  gradually  bring  about  a figure,  round  which 
the  ocean  could  diliuse  itself,  with  a uniform  depth.  In  this  view 
^ the  matter,  there  are  no  theorems  more  valuable  than  those  of 
CLAiRAUT,m  which  he  determines  the  relation  between  the  figure 
magnitude,  and  density  of  the  nucleus,  surrounded  by  the  ocean/ 
The  problem,  therefore,  for  the  mathematician  to  resolve  is,  to  find 
out  what  figure  must  be  given  to  a mass,  whether  solid  or  fluid, 
so  that  its  surface  shall  be  every  where  perpendicular  to  the  di- 
rection of  gravity,  supposing,  too^  that  direction  to  be  influenced 
by  the  revolution  of  the  body  on  its  axis. 

Another  problem,  vyhich  would  require  solution,  is,  having 
given  a solid,  an  ellipsoid,  for  example,  in  position  and  magni- 
tude, to  find  the  figure  which  a fluid,  circumfused  round  it,  would 
assume.  This  might  be  resolved,  on  the  supposition,  first,  of  the 
rest,  and  then  of  the  rotation  of  the  ellipsoid.  The  investigation 
might  be  extended  to  solids,  bounded  by  other  superficies  than 
those  of  the  second  oraer.  There  needed  not,  in  resolving  the 
problem,  with  a view  to  its  application  to  natural  appearances,  be 
any  account  made  of  the  equilibrium  of  tlie  columns  of  the  fluid  ; 
it  would  be  sufficient,  it  the  surface  were  every  where  at  right 
angles  to  the  force  of  the  attraction,  combined  with  the  centrifu- 
gal force  that  arose  from  the  rotation. 

The  investigation  which  wc  have  been  considering  here,  and) 
still  more,  the  method  according  to  which  it  is  conducted,  would 
materially  assist  in  the  solution  of  these  problems  ; which  wC) 
therefoi  e,  take  the  liberty  of  recommending  to  the  ingenious  au- 
thor of  this  Memoir. 
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APPENDIX. 


WE  are  authorized  to  inform  our  classical  readers,  that  after  the 

completion  of  Dr.  Butler’s  improved  edition  of  Stanley’s  .fischy-  / 
lus,  which  is  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  University  of  Cambridge, 

Dr.  Butler  intends  to  print,  at  his  own  expense,  a supplementary 
volume,  containing  a corrected  text,  and  such  curx  secunds  as  majp 
occur  to  him  in  the  course  of  his  labours.  The  sale  of  this  supple- 
mentary volume,  which  will  be  published  both  in  quarto  and  in  octavo, 
will  be  confined  to  the  purchasers  of  the  former  volumes. 

In  answer  to  the  remarks  of  R.  T.  upon  p.  226  of  the  preceding  vo 
lume,  we  must  observe,  that  the  testimony  of  Scioppius  is  in  this  in- 
stance confirmed  by  that  of  Muretus,  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  fifteenth 
book  of  his  Varie  Lectionea.  After  mentioning  a visit  which  he  had 
received  at  Rome,  from  certain  German  travellers,  he  describes  the^  as- 
tonishment which  the  fluency  and  intrepidity  of  their  Latinity  excited 
in  the  mind  of  an  Italian  youth,  who  happened  to  be  present.  ‘ Ve- 
rum  omnino  est  quod  dicitur,’  says  the  young  Ciceronian,  ‘ in  nul- 
lis  hominibus  hoc  tempore,  practerquam  in  transalpinis,  promptain 
atque  expeditam  reperiri  Latine  loquendi  facultatem.  Vel  ii,  qui 
modo  abierunt,  ut  nusquam  in  loquendo  haerent,  nusquam  titubant, 
nusquam  offendunt,  ut  omnia  in  numerato  habent,  ut  tota  eorum  sine 
ullo  impedimento  ac  salebris  decurrit  oratio.  At  nostri  homines,  etiam 
ii  qui  sibi  e studiorum  laboribus  pallorem  et  raaciem  et  senium  con- 
traxerunt,  si  quando  Latine  loquendum  est,  ut  luctantur,  ut  sudant, 
ut  anhelant  1 Credas  eos  magna  vi  ex  imis  pulmonibus  verba  eruere  : 
cum  istis  contra  sine  ulla  cura  ac  cogitatione  jugis  quaedam  ac  beata 
Latinarum  vocum  copia  ultro  ex  ore  manare  ac  decurrere  videatur.’ 

From  the  censure  of  his  young  friend,  Muretus  excepts  Paulus  Mainu- 
tius  and  Sigonius,  together  with  two  eminent  Jesuits,  Maffei  and  Per- 
piniano,  the  latter  of  whom  was  by  birth  a Spaniard.  It  is  remarkable, 
however,  that  two  of  these  four  persons  are  mentioned  by  Scioppius, 
not  as  exceptions  from  his  general  rule,  but  as  examples  of  it.  p.  69. 

‘ Sic  recte  Paulo  Manutio  usu  venit,  ut  quoniam  vix  tria  verba  Latina 
in  familiari  sermone  proferri  poterat,  eum  Germani  complures,  qui 
loquentem  audituri,  ad  eum  venerant,  vehementer  prae  se  contemne- 
rent.’  p.  70.  ‘ Mihi  quoque  Petrus  MafFeius  Jesuita  nomini  atque  fa- 
mae  parum  respondere  visus  est,  cum  ad  eum  Romae  undeviginti  ad- 
hinc  annis  salutatum  venissem.  Neque  enim  inducere  animum  pote- 
Sat,  ut  Latine  mihi  respondendi  aleam  suhiret.’ 
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We  take  this  opportunity  of  making  a few  additions  to  our  observa- 
tions on  the  Prometheus  of  ^schylus,  as  edited  by  Mr.  Blomfield ; and 
of  correcting  part  of  the  errors  which  we  have  detected  in  our  article 
on  that  subject.* 

Ver.  52.  Ouk«v»  Ivei^u  ha-fcx  ruh  Tfibrachynin  quinta 

sede  praetermisit  Hermannus  PraeLt.  ad  Hec.  p.  38.  Praetermisit 
etiam  Pers.  492.  M«eyv?)T/K«v  re  y*7«v,  t'U  re  M.xx.eS'avm.  Eum.  40.  i^S 
S'"  *V  oft(pecXu  ft.et  6e6f4.v<rv,  Nolim  enim  6eoft,vFi}  pro  voce  trisyl- 
laba  accipere. 

F er.  348.  a«  a-f«s  erve^avi  ToTavs "Eo-rjjjie,  Sunt  qui  legendum  sus- 
picentur,  ?rf«4  eir^refo/s  Toa-aij.  Que  structura  certe  magis  usitata  est. 
Sed  cum  Robortellus  et  liber  Mediceus  Is  pro  as  habeant,  potius  cre- 
diderim  utramque  praepositionem  e glossemate  natam  esse.  Vide  igi- 
tur  an  scribendum  subaudito  Ktcrx'.  om^  erTre^ov^  ro^av^^ETTijKe.  Ita 
Eurip.  Or.  1251.  Snji  ttl  fiev  uftav  tjjvJ'  At 

S^AAav  al^aV)  ei(  t^^ovgecv  S'oftuf.  Suppl.  987.  TiareT*  ctlBe^txy  eTTijxe  Trer^xv. 
''Ocrrii  pro  as  repusuit  Gaistordius  infra  v.  354. 

Fer.  384.  Eae  ,tte  f WvJf  tj}*  na'o-av  veo-fTii.  Hodie  malim  cum  plerisque 
libris  et  B.  r^S'e  vi)  yoa-u.  Iia  Soph.  Trach.  544.  NaT««vT<  xeivu  a-aAA« 

r^^e  vaTit! 

V er.  435.  M«Ta<  »v6xS'ict  Iliyxv  /xe.  Recte  Brunck- 

ius  et  pars  codicum,  xvSxi'ix.  Brunckius  tamen  vulgatam  scrip- 
turam  non  mutavit  apud  Soph.  Aj.  428.  Ourai  a-‘  etvti^yetv^  oils'  oxraif 
la  Aeye<y  ”E;g<a.  Recle  Noster  Eum.  299.  Otlroi  r ’Aa-aAAiyy.  auJ'’  ‘ASti- 
txixi  trSsvoi  'Furxtr'  H».  Eurip.  Med.  469.  Oilroi  Q^xrof  roS’  la-rlv,  oof'’ 
goraAjto/ae.  Here.  316.  Oilroi  ro  fetXov,  eofe  rou  foioZ  ttoSo?  Qx»e7>  i^oxeir. 
Ita  ubique  scribendum. 

Fer.  478.  Oo»  »jv  aXe^Tjfx  aoj'ty,  oofe  (i^acriftov^  qo  ;^;j<e-rav,  oofe  virro'i. 
Cum  l3§airife.ov  et  omnium  consensu  <*AE|)}|M.<«T<*y  genera  sinl,  owj'l 

ante  ^^ariixov  non  aliam  significationem  habere  potest  quam  neguidem. 
Quae  cum  sententiae  minime  conveniat,  legendum  oilre,  ut'supra  monui. 
Locum  igitur  ita  constituoi  Oox^v  aiAf^ij/U.  ovfev  (oore  ^^UFifA,ov^Ov 
ray)  odSe  vtTrov.  Verba  parentheseos  notis  iiiclusa  paullo  aliter  exhi- 
bit Eurip.  Hippol.  516.  Ilorefx  fe  xgiirrev  ^ ororot  ro  ^x^fcxxov ; Struc- 
tura nostri  loci  tabs  esse  videtur  : eox  Vf  eofe»f  oofe  orirrov  oofiv. 

Ceterum  praeter  exempla  supra  allegata,  eu  post  oilre  habet  Eurip. 
Iph.  Taur.  355.  Here.  645. 

F er.  489.  xx't  fiutrxv  Ijvrtvx  "Ex^vr’  exxTroi.  Recte  fortasse  se  ha- 
bet exxo-rot,  hac  scilicet  significatione,  exxrrov  ytyes  c^vISav.  Horn.  II. 
r.  1.  Airx^  ixe'i  xorf^nSei  iof*.’  nye/xovea-triv  exxrrot.  H.  99.  *AAA’  of^tli  /u.ly 


*P.214. 1.  21, read  i^iputra^nv.  P.  215,  1.  4.5,  rend  Askevio.  P.216,1.44,  read  Aske- 
vio.  P.  222, 1. 40,  read  'Isoi  S'!  tZ  rporrinif:  1.  45,  read  We  are  dissati.sHed.  P.  228, 1.  21, 
rtw/ Abreschii.  F.  23‘^2,l  ll,  read  rXnrloi.  P.  234,  1.  29,  read  fraiidi  fait.  P.235,1.2, 
read  Articnlum.  P.  237, 1.  48,  read^^elis.  P.  238,1.  25,  read  las..  1.  Sb,read  vitiosa. 
P.  240,1.  45,  read  Ta^oy.  P.242,1.18,  read  Pavjwius.  Tlie  printer  is  perfectly  inno- 
cent of  several  of  these  errors 
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JJtrobique  iuteiii.  iuir  iit«s-T«  t«|(«  fjca^ro*  ^«Ao*^  A^  - ^ ' ~ 

oly«e  :ra;  ,^i?v  ||e^)fl(ro  «o»«  ’AAA  £»£«*■  T»AA«»  V«^  «» 

rif  ‘H0ii<rxi^e,  K<*ov«v  iffiv  ^roMe«^<>y  eAavTfs.  beilbUS  csi,  ««  f 

^A»vr«<  Cviierum  praeter  tiia  loca  moclo 
N re  O 416.  ubi  v^riiiit  libri,  ter  tantum  plurale  Horaeio 

tribuit  S-bervi?.  11.  1-  66.  Cii?iru  t l(Po7[XiTot^e^6*-  0v\»KTr,^e<idf  ck»9~ 

Ubi  cum  vu,pulect^ 

se,.sufn  minu«  co,mno<lM„,  praeteat,  vide  an  '“e7vl/  « 

adverbiura  cjusdem  formae,  cujus  est  7r«.Tji  11.  +•  55. 

‘’fvie.uiletto  vitioaum  cst  i>xA.>®-«fvrf5  aiUe  FEKASTOI 

idtvKlTTetira  'U*<rT»i  sequent!  versa  piorsus  deleto.  il  1-  A 

Idem  V.tmmquo^ 

. ';  i.'v  'll  T 277  ■♦■  3 *’*'<  eit(»3'Te{  reponunt  non- 

4t  veio  Lie, -a  auuc.uva,  adUcel 

■ luL  veSo  piqrali,  sejfcenues  apud  «omerum  repentur.  Nec  dt.su\it 
e^fmnk  W Ubris  Novi  Testament!,  monente  Scbleusnero 
Tocut!qnerp,  ^AA<.«  xia  «>A«»  Aiy.,r^,,  habet  D. 

Anost  2,  12.  Ubi  pars  codicum  x,ei  »AAijA«t;«  Atyevrej  v ^lossein  t , 
JyfSster  AgW-  6Q4.  *OA.Avy^V  i^AA««  fiAA.«£»  »»r,.  ^r.A»v  EA«9-»«. 

6^13.  quod  ha- 

bet  Robpt'tellus,  ad  xiv^utSi  alludit,  quara  tormam  exhibent  omnes  ^ 
libri  infra  987.  Deinde  fluctuant  bbri  mter  et 

nine  scriptu^^^  Butlerus  et  B.  Objici  qtndem  potest 

quod  .ie;i5,.»d.  ricuus  cum  b 7;^ 

mo.  4ieu  praeter  aljos  participmm  %dhibet  Nostei  Theb.  I0a7. 

A.xhUo,hi  aenarlum, 

quern  aervavit  Eustathius  p.  1889,  2 for^ssiC  respe^U  PqeU . < vr<f 

Male  .Qrammaucus:  » 

»iA»ri  Idem  p.  1701,  22.  ^A,A*,a*v  o?e«vT« 

• &i»  Ipsa  Alcmanis  verba,  »§«"»  ^£v  cit^t 

Pindari  ‘a  Pprsow  ^d  Or.  5.  aUegatus.  Ucteriim  in  Aixhdochep 

ve?au  nQ.tandu^  dac\vlus  in  lertia  sede.  Vide  Gaisfordtum  ad  Hep^esJ- 

^ Ter.  712.  v^i^i.x'ravTX  Uxe^Z^  %9h».  OpUme^se  habet  vul^t 

gatum  ««■£?!;  Soph.  Oed.  Col.  483.  mi' 

%ec-i,  liOeil  Ia«/»5,  rirr  ixtix.^<r6*i  A«t«5.  ht  paulio  post  490. 

Hinc  in  eadem  fabula  197.  legendum  puto  . n«ref^. 

v«  4»<A»j«*  Nisi  median!  formani  admbere  mavis.  Af- 

Sit  po^em  «iam'  Horn.  II  A-  sUc.tuio  esiift  epm  ocum  ^ 
scriberdum  e?^  ; n»7^x^"  f>o<  A«®-<»i  re  ^1a>jv,  tas  J'  uxaiy»/ex^<reh  A^» 

Sed  vci-coi  iU  P-« 

T£,  nisi  contra  omnes  libros  legatur  r»  t xxrsvx.  P»_aestaie  ‘Mlu 
detur  AJo-*iT£,quod  et  melius  rJ  respondet:  t.uin  tfm 
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4^4>  Appendiii. 

ifto'i  vf-Le“i  Xva-tciTs,  Ai^  f*i<r»v  autem  sunt  vevba  t«  Hvutx  Hp^cTSe 
(vel  Ita  in  II.  F.  410.  Kf/s-f  S'  iya  oi>y.  (ttftctrmjTM  Se  Mt 

tir,'  vefo-vvfevcx 

Fer. '770.  T<«  oi?v  o Ai^o-&iv  s-’  eVriv,  ccx-ovTof  Atat;  Recte  tr'  omittunt 
omnes  fere  codcl.  Ita  mox  783.  R«i  r^Se  f«.fv  yiy^/ne  tjj'v  Xoixrnv  wAbsiujv, 
'Efiof  S'e  T«»  XvaeyTX'  'foZre  yxg  TToia,  Ubi  Xvirortii  ere  ecliciit  Aldus. 

Fir.  847.  '£,vrxv6*  S4  o-t  Zevi  ri6>i(ri»  'E7rx<pSv  ir»^^e7 y^ei^t 

nxi  6iy'av  /xovov.  Optime  sententiae  convenirct  ri$>}(r'  eyKvt^tvx.  8ed 
cjusmodi  elisioncs  apud  Nostrum  rarisbimae  sunt.  Infra  tamen  1015. 
eTua-’  u<pvy,T0i  habentomiies  libri.  Eicr<  sine  elisione  legiturTheb.  706. 
I073  <p«o-<  Theb  24.  434.  652.  iV«  Prom.  81  1.  Theb.  315.  Pers. 

192.  Auam.  1184.  Choeph.  664.  Eum.  294.  325.  65  t.  Suppl. 

\ 67.  SiSuTi  Eum.  7.  ivSeix.\vrTt  Prom.  405.  ^eJyvwo-/  Pers.  19  J.  ’ifX'tvTt 

Theb.  535.  Wyvv®-/  Pers.  469.  f^yvvpt  Pers.  199.  Tl^ta-riBrttre  cum 
elisione  adhibet  Soph.  Ant.  24'3.  Tec  Seivx  yx^  rot  or^oo-TiSttr  oKtoy  •xoXvy. 
Similia  apud  Euripidem  leguntur  V«cr'  oi^txi  Hec.  900.  itSiSoiT  xei 
1239.  oXXvo-'  xii  Or.  524.  xvoX>.vr  eC^  exeve-xv  Hippol.  319.  «woPiAf>o*’, 
el  Kx^of  487.  SiSxF  0 xv^tei  Iph.  Aul.  703.  et  alia  nonnulla.  In  Iph. 
Aul.  68.  legendum  : AiSouf  eXtFSxi  6vyxr^'i  (/.Yiirriqay  etx.  Ceteruni 
verbum  eorxtpSv  usurpat  tragicus,  ut  videtur,  incertus  in  satyrica  fabuki 
apud  Schol.  ad  Soph.  Oed.  Col.  1375.  o Se  Xxfiav  j^e^'t/'Eyvx  ‘jrxip^FXf, 
etore  r Ik  B-vf^ou  rxSe. 

Fer.  900.  'Ef*.ot  S'  art  fjoee  o^xAos  o yiiftfl?,  x<pojioi.  Atirt,  profiterea 
(jiiod.,  a Tragicorum  sermone  alienum  esse  videtur.  Malim  igitur, 
iffcot  y«g,  'in  ft,h  k.  t.  e.  'E/xe)  y«f,  ini/ii  rjuidem,  habent  noster  Pers, 
605.  Soph.  Ant.  178.  El.  361.  aliique.  * . 

Fer.  1070.  ’AAA’  otfn  xyarr^eXeya.  *AAA’  »vi  omisso  ye  ha- 

bet  Noster  Theb.  223.  «AA’  ev»  6eou<;  ToZf  r?s  xMvnfi  s-aAeos  eKhtiveiv 
Aayaj.  Eurip.  Med.  619.  ’AAA’'oJv  lyx  fxh  Sxtfxovx^  fxx^rv^ofxxt  Iphi 
Aul.  983.  ’AAA’  ovv  'iy,it  rt  F^^f*.x,  xxv  xvaiei  Ion.  1235.  ’AAA'  ovv 
XtyaixtF  jj  (pxrti  S'  ov  fioi  otik^x.  Ita  edd.  recentiores.  In  Aldina  est 
Xeyeo/xeaF,  Unde  repono,  «AA’  odv  Xeyof*.t6x  y'. 

Postremo  loco  moneo,  in  fragmento  Promethei  Avo/xevov  apud  Stra- 
bo em  p.  183.  quatuor  ultimos  versus  ita  fere  restituendos  esse  : 'iSxv 
S'  xfxti^xtooYTx  F a ZfW5  olKTe^tl,  Ne^eAijv  S'  ox-e^F^av-  Yi(pxSf  yoyyvXuv 
vert^uY  'EoroFKtev  6-oFet  pj^ev’,  e/s  eVe«T<*  fu  BxXXmv  SojaFeif  pxSixf  Aty'vv 
FT^xroY  'Exe^Tx^Y  pro  uxofxuy  Casaubono  debetur.  Fuisse  qui  yey- 
yvXxY  legerent  pio  e-rfeyyu A»n,  in  Censura  ed.  Hutlerianae  jam  monui- 
mub,  neque  ulia  causa  est  quare  yayyvAas  in  familiari  tantuni  sermone 
u.Surpatum  esse  putemus.  rOFFYAOS  Al©OS  A0ETOS  legitur  in  ve- 
tustissima  iiiscriptione  apud  Chandlerum  p.  37.  EupxXxY  pro  FVfxfix- 
Aiiiv  reposuit  Salmasius,  monente  Stanleio.  ' Tdvo  Sv\aaen;  alh  j^'«»|e«sj  alii 
^<»<T£;s  conjiciunt..  Saltern  et  scribere  debent.  Narn  lu- 

turum  vcrbi  Staxu  est  Stu^ofxxt.)  et  Siu6oe/xxi  cte,  non  Stx$£  Fe,  dicunt 
Attici.  A^£fx?  retinendum  censet  Butlerus,  cujus  sententiae  favet 
Eurip.  Herr.cl.  995.  ‘'Ojroff  S’^oUfxs  xxt  KxrxKTetfXi  ipceui'Ef(6^»(>?f  ro  Xettrot 

fit}  ^VYOtKoi>lY 
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QUARTERLY  LIST  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS, 

From  JVovember  1810,  to  February  1811. 


AGRICULTURE  AND  RURAL  ECONOMY.  ' 

The  Farmer’s  Magazine,  a Periodical  Work,  exclusively  devoted  to 
Agriculture  and  Rural  Affairs.  No.  XLIV.  (Which  completes  the 
Eleventh  Volume.)  3s. 

ANTIQUITIES. 

Britton’s  “ Architectural  Antiquities,”  No.  XXIII,  form- 
ing the  fifth  Number  of  Vol.  lll.j  containing  seven  Engravings,  repi’e- 
senting  the  Architectural  Details  of  Roslyn  Chapel,  Scotland : viz. 
Windows,  Canopies,  Brackets,  Pedestal-Columns,  Pinnacles,  &c. — also 
a Geometrical  Elevation  of  the  East  End,  and  a Perspective  view  of 
the  Interior  Eastern  Aisle.  It  comprises  also  a History  and  Description 
of  that  singular  Edifice ; together  with  an  Account  of  St.  George’s 
Chapel,  Windsor. 

ARTS  (fine.) 

A Portrait  of  her  Royal  Highness  the  late  Princess  Amelia,  engraved 
by  Agar,  from  a Painting  by  Mrs.  Mee.  5s.  Proofs,  lOs.  6d. 

Brit'sh  Gallery  of  Engravings,  No.  VII.  21.  2s.  Large  Paper.  31. 
13s.  6d. 

The  Antiquarian  and  Topographical  Cabinet,  Vol.  VIII.  15s. 
Large  paper,  11.  4s. 

An  Engraved  Portrait  of  William  Shakespeare,  at  the  Age  of  Thirty- 
three,  from  an  Original  lately  discovered.  10s.  6d.  Proofs  11.  Is. 

British  Gallery  of  Portraits,  No.  V.  Atlas  4to.  11.  5s.  Large 
paper,  11.  16s. 

The  Thames;  or, Graphic  Illustrations  of  the  Seats,  Villas,  Build- 
ings and  Scenery,  of  that  River.  No.  XII.  Imperial  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

A Description  of  the  Antient  Toracottas  in  the  British  Museum. 
By  Taylor  Combe,  esq.,  with  41  Plates,  engraved  after  the  Drawings  of 
Will.  Alexander,  esq.  Royal  8vo.  11.  11s.  6d.;  Elephant,  21.  12s.  6d. 

A Picturesque  Voyage  to'  India,  by  the  way  of  China.  By  Thomas 
Daniel,  R.  A.  and  William  Daniel,  A.  R.  A.  Folio.  With  50  En- 
gravings. 121. 

“ The  Fine  Arts  of  the  English  School.”  No.  III.  Containing, 

1.  A Portrait  of  John  Marquis  of  Granby,  Engraved  by  William 
Bond  from  a picture  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds : also  a Memoir  of 
the  Marquis,  by  John  Mason  Good,  esq.  Translator  of  Lucretius, 
Sec. 

2.  A Print  engraved  by  Edward  Scriven,  from  a Picture,  by  George 
Romney,  of  “ Titania,  Puck,  the  Changeling,"  Sec. ; with  Remarks 
on  the  Subject,  by  H.  W.  Watts,  esq. 

3.  Sculpture.  View  of  a Group  in  Alto-Relievo,  designed  and  exe- 
cuted in  Marble  by  John  Flaxman,  esq.  R.  A.;  engraved  by  Wil- 
liam Bond: — with  Remarks  on  the  same  by  Robert  Hunt,  esq. 

4.  Architecture.  A Perspective  view  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral 
Church  from  the  N.^E.  Angle,  Engraved  by  John  Le  Keux  from 
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a Drawing  by  James  Elmes,  esq.  Architect : alfeft  dh  Kiitdrical  and 

Descriptive  Essay  on  that  Building,  by  £d7n.  .dikin,  esq.  Architect. 

ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

A Botanical  Calendar ; exhibiting,  at  one  View,  the  generic  and 
specific  Name,  the  Class,  Order,  and  Habitat,  of  all  the  British  Plants. 
By  the  Rev  W.  Phelps.  lOs.  6d.  Large  Paper,  11.  2s. 

The  First  Principles  of  Geometry  and  Trigonometry,  Irifeatfed  ih  a 
plain  and  familiar  manner,  and  illustrated  with  Figures,  Diagrams,  and 
References  to  well  known  Objects,  for  the  use  of  young  Persons.  By 
I.  Marsh,  esq.  Ss.  , 

The  principles  of  Fluxions,  designed  for  the  Use  of  Students  ift  the 
University.  By  William  Dealtryj  M.  A.  Professor  of  Mathematics  itt 
the  East  India  College,  and  Fcllolt  6f  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
Royal  8vo.  14s.  boards. 

Evening  Amusements  for  the  Year  1811;  being  the  Eighth  of  the 
Series  of  Volumes  for  the  Improvement  of  Students  in  Astrondmy, 
By  W.  Frend  esq.  3s. 

The  Cambridge  Problems;  being  a Collection  of  the  printed  Ques- 
tions proposed  to  the  Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Artk,  at 
the  general  Examinations,  from  the  year  ISOl  to  the  year  1810  inclu- 
sive, with  a preface.  By  a Graduate  of  the  University.  6s. 

An  Essay,  demonstrating  the  Practicability  and  Advantage  Of  tlhfc 
Discovery  of  the  Longitude  at  Sea,  by  Solar  Observation  of  thO  First 
Meridian.  By  Q.  Adams.  5s. 

Ree’s  Cyclopedia,  Vol.  XVI.  Part  ll. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

A Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  hor  Royal  Highness  the 
Princess  Amelia.  By  Honoria  Scott.  2s.  6d. 

The  Literary  Life  and  Select  Works  of  Benjamin  Stillingfleet.  By 
the  Rev.  William  Coxe,  M.  A.  F.  R.  S.  F.  A.  S.  S vol.  8vo.  21.  2s. 

Memoirs  of  the  Political  and  PrirateLife  of  James  Caulfield,  Earl  of 
Charlemont.  By  Francis  Hardy,  esq.  4to.  ll.  11s.  6d.  Large  Pa- 
per, 21.  12s.  6d. 

fcLASSICS. 

^schyli Prometheus Vinctus.  Ad  FidemManUSfcriptorumemendavit, 
Notes  et  Glossarium  adjecit,  Carolus  Jacobus  Blomfield,  A.  B.  Collegii 
SS.  Trinitalis  apud  Cantabrigienses  Sociusi  6s. 

DRAMA. 

Hamlet  Travestie,  in  three  Acts,  with  Annotations  by  Dr.  Johnson 
and  George  Stevens,  esq.  and  other  Commentators.  5s. 

The  Dramatic  Works  bf  George  Lillo ; with  Memoirs  of  the  Au- 
thor. By  Thomas  Davies.  2 vol.  royal  18rao.  12s. 

EDUCATION. 

Moral  Truths,  and  Studies  in  Natural  History.  By  Mr.  Cockle.  7s. 

The  History  and  Adventures  of  Little  Henry,  exemplified  in  a Se- 
ries of  figures.  6s. 

A Defence  of  Mr.  Jostfih  Lnnc'asier  and  the  Royal  British  System  of. 
Education ; or,  half  an  Hour’s  Conversation  between  Lady  Lsetitia  Li- 
beral and  her  old  Waiting-woman  Mrs.  Prudefice  Paradise,  on  the  Sub- 
ject of  ‘ A Dialogue  between  a Master  and  an  Apprentice,  occasioned 
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by  L^cturfes  on  Ediicettion  deKvei^d  by  Mr.  Laneastef  in  Bath,  in  the 
Month  of  February  1810:  to  which  is  prefixed,  Mr.  Whitchnrtft' s 
l^o^tlfcal  Epistle  to  Mr.  Joseph  Lancaster.  Is. 

■ A Me\V  Introduction  to  Reading,  adapted  to  Children  from  Six  td 
Twelve  years  of  age.  By  the  Rcv.G.  Davies,  A.  M.  2s 

A Treatise  on  hiechaniCs,  principally  designed  for  the  Use  of  Schools 
and  public  Seminaries,  illustrated  by  a great  numbef  of  Examples  By 
W.  Mirrat.  8vo.  I6s. 

A Pr^tical  Treatise  on  the  Use  of  the  Globes,  illustrated  with  an 
extensive  and  select  Variety  of  Questions  for  the  Use  of  Schools.  By 
W.  Thackwray.  3s. 

HlStORt. 

Ah  historical  Account  of  the  ancient  Culdees  of  Iona,  and  of  their 
Settlements  in  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland.  By  John  Jameson, 
D.  D.  F.  R.  S.  k F.  A S.  E.  4to.  11.  lls.  6d. 

The  Chronicles  of  Enguerrand  de  Mohstrelct.  Ti’ttnslated  by  Tho- 
mas Johnes,  esq.  12  vol.  8vo,  with  a4to  vol.  of  Plates.  71.4s.  bds. 

The  Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  Britain,  translated  from  the  Welsh 
Copy  attributed  to  Tysillq.  By  Peter  Roberts,  A.  M.  4to.  21.  2s. 
Larpfe  paper,  31.  3s.  . 

The  New  Chronicles  of  England  and  France.  By  Robert  Fabyam 
Named  by  himselfthe  Concordance  of  Histories.  Reprinted  from  Pyn.- 
son’s  Edition  of  1516;  the  First  Part  collated  with  the  Edition  of  1533 
and  1559  ; and  the  Second  with  a Manuscript  of  the  Author’s  own 
time,  as  well  as  the  subsequent  Editions,  including  the  different  Conti- 
nuations, ivith  a biographical  and  literary  Preface  by  Henry  Ellis 
4to.  31.  Ss. 

LAW. 

Bibliotlltrca  Legum  ; or.  Complete  Catalogue  of  the  Common  and 
Statute  Law  Books  of  the  United  Kingdom,  with  their  Dates  and 
Prices.  By  John  Clarke.  9s. 

A Treatise  on  the  Statute  of  Limitations.  By  William  Ballantine, 
esq  of  the  Inner  Temple. 

The  Law  of  Principal  and  Accessary.  By  U.  O’Dedy,  esq.  Barrister 
at  Law.  4s.  6d. 

MlSCkLLASEOttS. 

Essays  on  the  Nature  and  Principles  of  Taste.  By  Archibald  Ali- 
. son,  LL.  B.  F.  R.  S.  London  and  Edinburgh,  Prebendary  of  Sarum, 
&c.  2d  Edition,  in  2 vol.  8vo.  18s. 

***  To  this  edition  are  added,  Observations  on  the  Origin  of  the 
Beauty  of  the  Human  Countenance  and  Form. 

Letters  of  Madame  la  Marquise  du  Deffand,  to  the  Honourable 
Horace  Walpole,  afterwards  Earl  of  Orford,  from  the  year  1766,  to 
the  year  1780  ; to  which  are  added.  Letters  of  Madame  du  Deffand  to 
Voltaire.  Published  from  the  Originals  at  Strawberry  Hill.  4 vol. 

12mo.’  21.  2s.  , , r r. 

A Minute  Detml  of  the  attempt  to  Assassinate  the  Duke  of  Cum-* 

faerland,  and  of  the  facts  relating  to  that  event.  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

The  Prebendary  and  the  Curate  ; comprehending  an  impartial  Ex- 
position of  the  State  of  Parochial  Affairs  in  Sawley  Wilne,  and 
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Long'Eaton,  Derbyshire.  By  the  Reverend  Thomas  Humphries, 
A.  M.  2s. 

A concise  History  of  the  Origin,  Progress,  and  Effects,  of  the  Papal 
Supremacy  ; with  Observations  on  the  Alterations  made  in  it  by  Bona* 
parte.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Miscellaneous  Questions  on  History  and  Chronology,  with  an  ex- 
planation of  some  of  the  common  terms  used  in  both  ; with  a Sketch 
of  the  State  of  the  World  before  the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ;  the  pre- 
servation of  the  Scriptures  ; and  a Sketch  of  the  evidence  of  the  Truth 
of  Revelation.  To  which  is  added,  the  History  of  the  false  Prophet 
Mahomet,  Sec. 

A Great  Personage  proved  to  have  been  Junius,  &c. 

The  true  Sense  and  Meaning  of  the  System  of  Nature,  a posthumous 
Work  ofM.  Helvetius.  Translated  by  Daniel  Isaac  Eaton.  3s. 

Tythes  no  Oppression ; shown  in  a Letter  to  the  Lord  of  Abbotsglebe 
Manor.  By  Paul  Oldright.  is.  6d. 

‘'The  Genealogy  of  the  English  Racer,  from  the  earliest  Times,  to 
the  period  of  the  introduction  of  foreign  Blood  into  England.  By  G. 
Hornby  Morland.  8vo.  16s. 

An  Appeal  to  the  Public  in  behalf  of  Nicholas  Tomlinson,  esq.  a 
Captain  in  his  Majesty’s  Navy.  2s. 

The  Reflector,  (to  be  continued  Quarterly),  No.  I.  6s. 

Observations  suggested  by  the  Strictures  of  the  Edinburgh  Review 
upon  Oxford,  and  by  the  two  Replies ; containing  some  account  of  the 
late  changes  in  that  University.  By  Henry  Home  Drummond.  2s. 

The  Report  from  the  Committee  appointed  to  examine  the  Physi- 
cians who  have  attended  his  Majesty  during  his  Illness,  touching  the 
State  of  his  Majesty’s  Health.  2s. 

Lettres  de  Mademoiselle  de  I’Espinasse.  3 vol.  12mo.  18s. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Extent  of  Poetic  License.  By  N. 
A.  Vigors,  jun.  esq.  Royal  8 vo.  15s. 

Instructions,  addressed  to  the  Catholics  of  the  Midland  Counties  of 
England,  on  the  State  and  Dangers  of  their  Religipn.  By  Dr.  Milner, 
V.  A.  2s. 

The  Philanthropist,  No.  II.  2s.  6d. 

An  Appendix  to  the  Third  Edition  of  Tables  requisite  to  be  used 
with  the  Nautical  Ephemeris;  being  new  Tables  of  Natural  Sines,  Na- 
tural Versed.  Sines,  and  Logarithms  of  Numbers  from  1 to  100,000. 
2s> 

The  East  India  Register  and  Directory  for  1811.  By  John  Mathison 
and  Alexander  Way  Mason.  8s. 

True  Stories ; or  interesting  Anecdotes  of  young  Persons  ; design- 
ed, through  the  medium  of  Example,  to  inculcate  Principles  of  Virtue 
and  Piety.  12 mo.  4s.  6d. 

The  Reformer;  comprising  twenty-two  Essays  on  Religion  and  Mo- 
rality. 12mo.  6s. 

Hints  to  the  Public  and  the  Legislature  on  the  Prevalence  of  Vice, 
and  on  the  dangerous  Effects  of  Seduction.  12mo.  2s. 
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The  Female  Economist;  or,  a plain  System  ofCookhiy,  for  the  Use 
of  Families.  By  Mrs  Smith.  Third  Edition.  4s.  boards. 

The  Merchant’s  and  Artificer’s  Companion,  and  practical  Guide  to 
Accounts.  By  John  Harris  Wicks,  of  Englefield  Green,  Egham,  Sur* 
ry.  3s.  6d.  bound. 

Tables  of  the  Tonnage  of  ships,  calculated  according  to  the  Rule 
prescribed  by  Law ; including  every  Description  of  Vessels,  from  12 
to  600  Tons  burthen,  together  with  a short  Explanation  of  the  Method 
of  Admeasurement.  By  J.  B.  Latimer,  of  the  Customhouse,  Leith. 
12mo.  7s. 

The  Mirror  of  the  Graces  ; or,  the  English  Lady’s  Costume.  5s.  ; 
coloured,  7s.  6d. 

MEDICINE,  SURGERY,  &C. 

The  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal ; exhibiting  a concise 
View  of  the  latest  and  most  important  Discoveries  in  Medicine,  Surge- 
ry and  Pharmacy  No.  XXV.  3s.  » 

A practical  Treatise  on  the  Morbid  Sensibility  of  the  Eye,  common- 
ly called  Weakness  of  Sight.  By  John  Stevenson,  Member  of  the 
Royal  College  ofSurgeons,  London.  8vo.  5s. 

The  Annual  Medical  Review  and  Register  for  1809.  Vol.  II.  8vo. 

12b. 

Observations  on  the  Cure  of  Cancer.  By  Thomas  Denman,  M,  D. 
8vo.  3s. 

Pharmacoposia  Officinalis  Britannica.  By  Richard  Srtoker,  Apotheca- 
ry to  Guy’s  Hospital.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  producing  the  extraordinary  Addition  to 
the  number  of  Insane.  By  William  Saunders  Haslam,  M.  D.  5s. 

Remarks  on  the  nomenclature  of  the  New-London  Pharmacopoeia, 
By  John  Bostock,  M.  D.  2s.  6d. 

Synopsis  Pharmacopoeise  Londinensis.  Is.  6d. 

Surgical  Observations,  Part  HI. — On  Injuries  of  the  Head,  and 
Miscetlaneous  Subjects.  By  John  Abernethy,  F.  R.  S.  8vo.  7s. 

Practical  observations  on  the  Sclerocele,  and  other  iVIorbid  Enlarge- 
ments of  the  Testicle  ; also  on  the  Cause  and  Cure  of  the  Acute,  Spu- 
rious and  Chronic  Hydrocele.  By  Thomas  Ramsden,  Surgeon  to 
Christ’s  and  the  Foundling  Hospitals,  and  Assistant-Surgeon  to  Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

A Dissertation  on  Insanity.  By  William  Black,  IM.D.  2s. 

A familiar  Treatise  on  the  Prevention  and  Cure  of  Asthma,  Difficul- 
ty of  Breathing,  Wheezing,  and  Winter  Cough  ; with  explicit  Instruc- 
tions for  their  Management  and  Cure  : To  which  are  added.  Directions 
for  the  use  of  Stramonium.  By  Mr.  Fisher.  2s. 

A new  System  of  Physic  and  Medical  Surgery,  By  R.  Reece, 
M.D.  8vo.  12s. 

On  the  Diseases  of  the  Generative  System.  By  John  Roberton, 
MD.  8vo.  14s. 

Additional  Cases,  with  further  Directions  to  the  Faculty,  relating  to 
the  Use  of  the  Humulus,  or  Hop,  in  Gout  and  Rheumatic  Affections* 
By  A-  Freake,  8vo.  Is.  6d. 

Illustrations  of  Madness;  exhibiting  a singular  Case  of  Insanity,  anjl 
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4 no  less  I’emJ^rkable  JOiffei^nce  in  Medical  Opinion.  By  Johh  Jlas- 
1am.  5s.  6d. 

MILITARy. 

- A MHitary  Survey  and’  Plan  of  the  Operations  of  Lord  Wellington 
in  Portugal.  2s.  6d. 

A Sketch  of  the  Campaign  in  Portugal.  2s.  6cJ. 

An  Account  of  the  Campaigns  in  Poland,  in  the  Years  180g  and 
1807;  with  Brief  Remarks  on  the  Character  and  Composition  of  tho 
Russian  Army.  By  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  Knight  and  Aid  de  Camp  to 
the  King.  4to.  11.  11s.  6d.  ; fine  paper,  21.  2s. 

Essai  sur  le  Systeme  Mijitaire  de  Boaiaparte,  od  Ton  demande  pour- 
quoi  ses  troupes  ont  en  cetle  malheureuse  preponderance  sur  celles  du 
Continent  ; suivi  d’une  Analyse  de  la  Revolution  Fran9oise,  et  du  Cou- 
ronneracnt  de  S.  M.  Corse.  7^. 

MUSIC. 

Musical  Illustrations  of  the  Lady  of  the  I^ake  ; consisting  of  Lays; 
with  Accompaniments  for  the  Harp  aud  Piano  Forte.  By  Joseph 
Kemp.  Mus.  Doct.  8voo  9s.  ; 4to.  12s. 

“ Remembrances,”  a Song  wil,li  A>ccompaniment5.  By  L.  V.  Bee- 
thounen.  Is.  6d. 

“ The  Last  Token,  or.  Remember  Me  composed  on  occasion  of 
the  Princess  Amelia’s  mournful  Present  to*the  King.  By  H.  R.  Bishop. 

NOVELS  ANO  J^OTflANCBS. 

Alicia  and  Cloridon,  or  the  Offspring  of  Bertha.  2 vol.  8vo.  lOs- 
The  Royal  Exile,  or  Victims  of  Human  Passions.  By  Mrs.  Green. 
4 vol.  11. 

The  Daughters  of  Isenberg,  a Bavarian  Romance.  By  Alicia  Tyn- 
dal  Palmer.  11.  4s. 

The  Mountain  Chief,  or  the  Descendant  of  William  Tell.  4 vol.  ll. 
The  Spectre  of  the  Mountains  of  Grenada  3 vols.  15s. 

The  Royal  Sufferer,  or  Intrigues  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  3 vol. 
15s.  6d. 

The  Novels  of  Daniel  de  Foe.  12  vol.  Foolscap  8vo.  31.  12s. 
Elfrida,  Heiress  of  Belgrove.  By  Miss  Emma  Parker.  4 vol.  20s. 
Isadora  of  Milan.  5 vol.  11.  5s. 

Incident  or  Interest,  or  Copies  from  Nature.  By  Miss  Squire.  2 
vol.  l2mo.  9s. 

St.  Irvyne,  or  the  Rosicrucian.  6s. 

Contes  ama  Fille.  Par  J.  B.  Bouilly.  2 vol.  12mo.  8s.  6d. 

Married  Life,  or  Faults  on  both  sides.  By  Miss  Howard.  5 vol. 
12mo.  15s. 

Julia  de  Vienne,  a Parisian  Tale,  imitated  from  the  French.  4 vol. 
12mo.  11.  Is 

A Father’s  Tales  to  his  Daughter.  By  J.  N.  Bouilly.  2 vol.  12mo. 
9s. 

The  Sorrows  of  Eliza,  or  a Tale  of  Misfortune.  By  R.  B.  Baylcs 
esq.  Royal  12mo.  7s  6s. 

The  Mysterious  Hand,  or  Subterranean  Horrors.  By  A.  J.  Craji- 
4olph.  3 vol.  12mo.  15s. 
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Chun  and  Si-ling  ; an  Historical  Romance : in  which  is  introduced 
some  Account  of  the  Customs,  Manners,  and  Moral  Conduct  of  the 
Chinese.  Royal  12 mo.  5s. 

The  Arabian  Nights’  Entertainments,  carefully  revised,  and  occasion- 
ally corrected,  from  the  Arabic,  To  which  is  added,  a Selection  of 
new  Tales,  now  first  translated  from  the  Arabic  Originals  ; also,  an  In- 
troduction and  Notes,  illustrative  of  the  Religion,  Manners,  and  Cus- 
toms of  the  Mahommcdans.  By  Jonathan  Scott,  LL.  D.  Oxford,  late 
Oriental  Professor  at  the  Royal  Military  and  East  India  Colleges,  &c. 
6 vols.  Post  8 VO,  31.  13s.  6d  ; demy  8vo,  5l.  5s ; and  18mo,  11.  16s. 

Arabian  Nights’  Entertainments.  4 vols.  royal  12mo.  Translated 
by  Beaumont. 

POETRY. 

Metrical  Romances  of  the  Thirteenth,  Fourteenth,  and  Fifteenth 
Centuries.  Published  from  ancient  Manuscripts  ; with  an  Introduc- 
tion, Notes,  and  a Glossary.  By  Henry  Weber,  esq.  Handsomely 
printed  in  Three  Volumes  Post  Octavo.  21.2s. — The  most  valuable 
and  interesting  of  those  Metrical  Romances,  which  have  not  yet  been 
printed,  are  in  this  work  submitted  to  the  Public.  The  first  in  the 
Collection  is  the  Life  of  Alexander,  hitherto  attributed  to  Adam  Davie, 
and  strongly  recommended  for  publication  by  Warton  and  Ellis,  which 
it  is  presumed,  is  the  most  poetical  of  all  the  compositions  of  the  kind 
previous  to  Chaucer.  • It  is  followed  by  the  Romance  of  Richard  Coeur 
de  Lion,  which,  besides  its  considerable  poetical  Merit,  must  excite 
great  National  Interest ; and  by  others,  selected  for  the  beauty  of  the 
Tale,  or  for  some  other  circumstances  rendering  them  curious. 
The  publication  fills  up  a great  gap  in  the  existing  collections  of  An- 
cient Poetry,  the  study  of  which  is  at  present  so  much  and  so  deserved- 
ly cultivated. 

Poems.  By  Andrew  Macintosh  of  Lincoln’s  Inn. 

The  Tyrolese  Villagers,  or  a Prospect  of  War,  with  other  Tales, 
by  Mr  Robinson.  8vo.  6s. 

Joseph,  a Religious  Poem  in  blank  verse.  By  the  Reverend  Charles 
Lucas,  Curate  of  Avebury,  Wilts.  2 vols.  8vo.  11.  Is. 

Genevieve,  or  the  Spirit  of  the  Drave,  with  Odes  and  other  Poems, 
chiefly  Amatory  and  Descriptive.  By  John  Stewart,  esq.  Foolscap  8vo« 
9s. 

Posthumous  Fragments  of  Margaret  Nicholson  ; being  Poems  found 
among  the  Papers  of  that  noted  Female.  2s.  6d. 

Feeling,  or  Sketches  from  Life  ; with  other  Pieces.  By  a lady.  12mo. 
5 s. 

Remains  of  Nithsdale  and  Galloway  Song.  By  R.  H.  Cromek.  8vo. 
12s. 

What  are  Scots  Collops  ? a prophetic  Tale,  in  imitation  of  the  Lady 
of  the  Lake.  7s. 

A few  Poems  relative  to  an  unprecedented  Attack  on  a Lady’s  Char- 
acter. 5s. 

The  Curse  of  Kehama.  By  Robert  Southey.  4to.  11.  11s.  6d. 

Felissa,  or  the  Life  and  Opinions  of  a Kitten  of  Sentiment.  5s.  6d, 

The  Fifth,  or  Paper  Age ; a Satire.  5s. 
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Poems.  By  Miss  Holford.  8vo.  6s. 

Dunkcld,  the  Prodit^al  Son  ; and  other  Poems,  including  Translations 
from  the  Gaelic.  By  Petrus  Ardilensis.  Foolscap  8vo.  6s. 

The  Old  Bard’s  Farewell.  By  Mr.  Jerningham.  2s.  6d. 

Fables.  By  the  Reverend  Flenry  Rowe,  LJ^.B.  8vo.  Is.  each.  Large 
paper.  Is.  6d. 

Bygane  times,  and  Late  come  Changes ; or  a Bridge  Street  Dia- 
logue, in  Scottish  Verse.  By  the  Author  of  Will  and  Jean.  12mo. 
3s.  6d. 

POLITICS.  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Principles  of  the  Constitution  ol  Governments.  By  William  Cunning- 
ham, esq.  of  Enterkine,  North  Britain.  4to.  15s. 

Columbanus’s  Second  Letter ; with  Part  I.  of  an  Historical  Address 
on  the  Calamities  occasioned  by  foreign  Influence  in  the  Nomination 
of  Bishops  to  Irish  Sees.  By  the  Reverend  C.  O’Connor,  D.D. 
7s.  6d. 

Tlolumbanus,  No.  III.  being  a Letter  to  Owen  O’Connor,  esq.  on  the 
Liberties  of  the  Irish  Church.  5s. 

The  Debates  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  in  the  Session  of  1810, 
on  the  Petition  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland.  10s.  6d. 

On  Paper  Currency. 

Analysis  of  the  Money  Situation  of  Great  Britain,  with  respect  to  its 
Coinsand  Bank  Notes.  Is.  6d. 

The  Question  concerning  the  Depreciation  of  our  Currency,  stated 
and  examined.  By  W.  Huskisson,  esq.  M.P. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  the  present  high  Price  of  Gold  Bullion 
in  England.  By  John  Hill.  8vo.  5s. 

Remarks  on  a Pamphlet  entitled  ‘ The  Question  concerning  the  De- 
preciation of  the  Currency,  stated  and  examined  By  William  Husk- 
isson, esq.  M.P.’ — ^By  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart. 
M.P.  2s.  6d. 

Doubts  on  the  Expediency  of  adopting  the  Recommendation  of  the 
Bullion  Committee.  By  John  Fonblanque.  3s. 

Copies  from  a Correspondenee,  and  Substance  of  Communications 
with  Mr.  Huskisson,  Mr,  Perceval,  &c,  on  the  Waste  and  Abuses  in  the 
Military  Establishment  and  Expenditures. 

An  Examination  of  the  Report  of  the  Bullion  Committee.  By  S. 
Cock.  5s. 

A Letter  to  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart,  on  his 
Remarks  on  Mr.  Huskisson’s  Pamphlet.  Is.  6d, 

Considerations  on  Commerce,  Bullion,  and  Coin,  Circulation  and  Ex- 
changes, with  a view  to  our  present  Circumstances.  By  George  Chal- 
mers, F.R.S.  S.A.  6s.  6d. 

A Letter  to  a Member  of  Parliament,  occasioned  by  the  Report  of  the 
Bullion  Committee.  By  Jasper  Atkinson,  esq.  3s.  6d. 

Observations  on  the  Depreciation  of  Money,  and  the  State  of  our 
Currency,  with  sundry  relative  Tables.  By  Robert  Wilson,  esq.  Ac- 
countant, Edinburgh.  3s.  6d. 

Reply  to  Mr.  Bosanquet’s  Practical  Observations  on  the  Report  of  the 
Bullion  Committee.  By  David  Ricardo. 
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Observa^'o  is  on  the  Fallacy  of  the  supposed  Depreciation  of  the 
Paper  Curi  e <cy  of  this  Kingdom,  with  Reasons  for  dissenting  trom 
the  Report  of  the  Bullion  Committee.  By  Francis  Perceval  Llliot, 
esq.  5s. 

REGENCY  BILL. 

The  Speech  of  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Grenville,  in  January 
1789,  on  the  Bill  fora  Regency.  Is. 

The  Regency  Question,  being  a Repubhcation  of  Papers  written 
during  his  Majesty’s  Illness  in  1788.  By  Dennis  O’Bryen,  esq. 

The  Speech  of  John  Leach,  esq.  in  a Committee  of  the  whole 
House,  upon  the  Slate  of  the  Nation,  31st  December  1810,  on  the 
Questions  of  Limitations  of  the  Royal  Authority  in  the  hands  of  the 

Regent.  Is.  6d.  , . r, 

A clear,  fair,  and  candid  Investigation  of  the  Population,  Commerce, 
and  Agriculture  of  this  Kingdom,  with  a full  refutation  of  all  Mr. 
Malthus’s  Principles.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

PHILOLOGY. 

A Vocabulary,  Persian,  Arabic,  and  English,  abridged  from  the  4to 
edition  of  Richardson’s  Dictionary,  edited  by  Charles  Wilkii^  esq. 
LLD.  F.R.S.  By  David  Hopkins,  Assistant  surgeon  on  the  Bengal 
Establishment.  Royal  8vo  .1.  16s.  „ , 

A New  Dictio:  ary  of  the  English  and  German  Languages.  2 vols. 
Sv  . 11.  4s.  Fine  paper,  11.  11s.  6d. 

Greek  Idioms,  exhibited  in  select  Passages  frorn  the  best  Authors  ; 
•with  English  Notes  and  a Parsing  Index.  To  which  are  added.  Ob- 
servations on  some  Idioms  of  the  Greek  Language.  By  the  Reverend 
Wm.  Neilson,  D.D.  M.R.l.A.  8vo.  5s. 

THEOLOGY. 

The  Power  of  Religion  on  the  Mind,  in  Retirement,  Affliction,  and 
at  the  approach  of  Death  ; exemplified  in  the  testimonies  and  experi- 
ence of  Persons  distinguished  by  their  Greatness,  Learning  or  Virtue. 
By  Lindley  Murray.  The  fifteenth  edition.  In  one  volume  fine  demy 
8vo.  Large  letter.  12s. 

S Biblia  Hebraica  ; or.  The  Hebrew  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament, 
without  points,  after  the  text  of  Kennicott ; with  the  chief  various 
readings,  selected  from  his  Collation  of  Hebrew  MSS.  from  that  of  De 
Rossi,  and  from  the  Ancient  Versions;  accompanied  with  English 
Notes,  Critical,  Philological,  and  Explanatory,  selected  from  the  nriost 
approved  Ancient  and  Modern,  English  and  Foreign,  Biblical  Critics. 
By  B.  Boothroyd.  Part  I.  comprising  the  Book  of  Genesis.  4to.  5s. 

Large  paper  7s.  ... 

Flores  Theologici ; or  Beauties  of  Pulpit  Eloquence,  principally 
taken  from  the  Sermons  of  Massillon,  Saurin,  and  Bourdaloue.  Nos. 

I.  II.  and  HI.  2s.  each.  p „ n n . 

A Funeral  Discourse,  occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  Reverena  ur. 
Barnes,  preached  at  Cross  Street  Meeting-house,  in  Manchester,  on 
Sunday  the  15th  of  July,  1810.  By  John  Tates.  2s.  . , , 

A Selection  of  Hymns  for  Unitarian  Worship.  By  Robert  Aspland. 
4s.  6d. 
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Bigotry  and  Intolerance  defeated ; or  an  Account  of  the  late  Prose- 
cution of  Mr.  John  Gisburne,  Unitarian  Minister  of  Soham,  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire ; with  an  Exposure  and  Correction  of  Mr.  Andrew  Ful- 
ler’s Narrative  of  that  Affair.  In  Seven  Letters  to  John  Christie,  Esq. 
Treasurer  of  the  Unitarian  Fund.  2s. 

Prayers  collected  from  the  Writings  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  Bishop  of 
Down  and  Connor.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Clapham,  M.A.  Vicar  of 
Christ  Church,  Hants.  8vo.  8s. 

Sermons,  by  the  Rev.  R.  Polwhele,  Vicar  of  Mannaecon  and  of  St. 
Anthony  in  Cornwall,  and  Author  of  the  Histories  of  Devon  and  Corn- 
wall; Poems,  &c.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

An  Explanation  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  By  the  Reverend  Joseph 
Mendham,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.  5s. 

Cookson’s  Book  of  Common  Prayer ; with  the  Administration  of 
the  Sacraments,  and  other  Rites  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Church  of 
England;  with  a Table  of  Contents,  by  means  of  which  a Child  may 
refer  to  any  particular  part.  No.  I.  9d. 

A Refutation  of  Calvinism ; in  which  the  Doctrines  of  Original 
Sin,  Grace,  Regeneration,  Justification,  and  Universal  Redemption, 
are  explained  ; and  the  peculiar  tenets  maintained  by  Calvin,  upon 
these  points,  are  proved  to  be  contrary  to  Scripture,  to  the  writings 
of  the  Ancient  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  to  the  Public 
Formularies  of  the  Church  of  England.  By  George  Toulmine, 

D.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln  and  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  Lon- 
don. Svo.  12s. 

A Series  of  Discourses,  principally  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity. 
By  the  Rev.  N.  J.  Nayler.  Svo.  10s.  6d. 

Sermons,  and  Extracts,  consolatory  on  the  Loss  of  Friends;  selec- 
ted from  the  Works  of  Eminent  Divines.  Svo.  6s. 

A Concise  Manual  of  the  Principles  and  Duty  of  a Christian.  By 
the  Rev.  John  Maule.  2s.  6d. 

A Sunday  Evening’s  Companion  for  Parents  and  Children  18mo. 
2s. 

Scripture  Characters,  in  a series  of  Sermons,  preached  at  St.  James’s 
Church,  Bath.  By  the  Rev.  Richard  Warner.  12mo.  5s. 

A Sermon  on  Suicide ; addressed  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  parish 
of  Navestock,  Essex.  By  John  Folkes,  B.  D.  Vicar.  Is. 

The  Advantages  of  early  Piety  unfolded  and  displayed,  in  a Series 
of  plain  Discourses,  addressed  to  Young  People.  By  the  Rev.  T. 
Thornton  (Author  of  Christian  Consolations.)  12mo.  3s.  6d. 

Dr.  Doddridge’s  whole  Works.  By  D.  Williams,  and  the  Rev, 

E.  Parsons,  Leeds.  10  vols.  royal  Svo.  61.  boards. 

Ditto,  in  10  vols.  demy  Svo.  41.  10s.  boards. 

The  Family  Expositor,  sold  separate  from  the  above.  5 vols.  royal 
Svo.  31 — ^Ditto,  5 vols,  demy  Svo.  21.  5s. 

Dr.  EIUs’b  Knowledge  of  Divine  Things  from  Revelation,  not  from 
Reason  or  Nature.  Third  Edition.  1 vol.  Svo.  10s.  6d. 

The  Pulpit  Assistant ; containing  250  Outlines  or  Skeletons  of  Ser ; 
mons.  By  T.  Hannam.  4vols.  iSmo.  16s.  boards. 
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topography.  , 

A Sketch  of  the  City  of  Lisbon  and  its  Environs,  with  sonie  Ob- 
servations  on  the  Manners,  Disposition,  and  Character  of  the  Por- 
tuguese Nation.  By  R.  B.  Fisher,  Esq.  Paymaster  of  the  60th  Re 
giinent,  1st  battalion.  4s.  6d. 

Londina  Illustrata,  No.  VII.  8s. 

Observations  on  the  Climate,  Manners,  and  ^mtisements  of  Mal- 
ta; principally  intended  for  the  Inforniation  of  Invalids  lepa^^ 
tlmt  Island  for\he  recovery  of  Health.  By  William  Domeier,  M.  D. 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  London,  &c.  8vo.  4s.  bci. 

Political  Essay  on  the  Kingdom  of  New  Spam,  containing  R - 

searches  relative  to  the  Geography  of  Mexico  ; °5/5^sne^ 

face,  and  its  Political  Division  into  Intendancies ; the  physical  As^ct 
of  the  Country,  the  Population,  the  State  of  Agriculture,  and  Ma- 
nufacturing and  Commercial  Industry  ; the  Canals  projected  between 
?he  South  Sea  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  the  Crown,  Revenues,  tig 
quantity  of  precious  Metals  which  have  flowed  f^n™  Mexico  into 
Europe  and  Asia  since  the  Discovery  of  the 

MilitLy  Defence  of  New  Spain.  By  Alexander  de  Humboldt,  with 
physical  Sections  and  Maps,  founded  on  Astronomical  Observations 
and  Trigonometrical  and  Barometrical  Measurements.  Translated 
from  the  Original  French.  By  John  Black.  2 vol.  8vo.  11.  18s. 

Present  State  of  the  Spanish  Colonies  ; including  a particular  Re- 
port of  Hispaniola,  or  the  Spanish  part  °f 

eeneral  Survey  of  the  Settlements  on  the  South  Continent  of  Ame- 
?ica,  as  relatiifg  to  History,  Trade,  Population,  Custoins,  Manners, 
Uc  - with  a coLise' Statement  of  the  Sentiments  of  the  People  on 
their  Relative  Situation  to  the  Mother  Country,  &c.  By  William 
Walton,  iun.  2 vol.  8vo.  11.  4s.  _ ^ 

Picture  of  New  South  Wales,  By  D.  D^Mann.  4^. 

The  Itinerary  of  Greece.  By  William  Gell,  Esq.  F.  R.  o.  r.  . A. 
royal  4to.  21.  12s.  6d. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS.  _ . . 

Travels  through  Denmark  and  Sweden.  By  Louis  de  Boisgelin, 
Knight  of  Malta.  2 vol.  4to,  31.  3s.-Coloured  plates,  41.  4s. 

A General  History  and  Collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels.  By 
Robert  Kerr,  F.  R.  S.  F.  A.  S.  Edinburgh.  Part  I.  6s. 
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American  Mineralogical  Journal,  plan  and  purpose  of,  114 — account  of 
the  different  articles  contained  in.  1 15 — n tive  magnesia  found  in  New 
Jersey,  1 19 — remarkable  peculiarity  perceivable  in  every  thing  Ame- 
rican, 121. 

Appendix — Observations  on  the  Prometheus  of  iEschylus,  491. 

® 

Bell^  Dr,  establishes  a charity  school  at  Madras,  upon  an  improved 
plan,  70 — uncandidly  claims  the  merit  of  Mr.  Lancaster’s  invention, 
76. 

jB/cc/t,  Dr,  brilliant  discoveries  of,  to  what  owing,  156. 

Blackstonf-,  Judge,  opinion  of,  concerning  the  emancipation  of  the  Ca- 
tholics, 36. 

Brande^  Mr,  his  arrangement  and  analysis  of  calculi,  159. 

Blenheim,  account  of  the  battle  of,  45. 

Blompield’s  Prometheus  Vinctus,  211. 

Boufflers^  Mareschal,  conversation  between  and  Prince  Eugene,  48. 

BurkCf  Mr,  remark  of,  respecting  the  toleration  of  the  Catholics  in 
Canada,  37. 

C 

Canada,  dL  remarkable  instance  of  the  policy  of  granting  complete  toler- 
ation to  the  Catholics,  37. 

Catholic  question,  1 — disabilities  to  which  the  Irish  Catholics  are  sub- 
jected, 2 — principal  objections  to  their  emancipation  enumerated  and 
examined,  5 — first,  that  they  enjoy  ample  toleration  already,  ib — that 
they  would  only  be  encouraged  to  ask  more,  were  the  present  peti- 
tions complied  with,  1 1 — and  that  persons  of  that  persuasion  hold  o- 
pinions  which  render  them  unfit  for  situations  of  trust  or  authority, 
12 — the  latter  shown  to  be  false,  from  the  answers  of  their  principal 
universities  to  the  queries  of  Mr.  Pitt,  13 — alleged  obligation  to  per- 
secute heretics  upon  what  founded,  14 — tenet,  that  they  do  not  think 
themselves  bound  to  keep  faith  with  heretics,  disavowed  by  their  uni- 
versities, 15 — and  also  chat  of  the  dispensing  power  of  the  Pope,  17. 

imputation,  that  they  hold  it  lawful  to  kill  any  person  under  the 

Pope’s  excommunication,  shown  to  be  groundless,  18 — their  doc- 
trines with  regard  to  confession  and  absolution,  nearly  the  same  as 
those  of  the  Church  of  England,  ib — nature  of  the  vendible  absolu- 
tions and  indulger.cies  with  which  they  have  been  so  long  reproached, 
19_supposed  difficulties  to  Catholic  emancipation  from  the  terms  of 
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the  coronation  oath,  removed,  23 — amicable  intercourse  between 
Government  and  the  Catholics  previous  to  the  proposal  of  the  veto, 

27 causes  of  its  rejection,  28 — such  a measure  not  inconsistent 

•with  the  principles  or  practice  of  the  Catholic  relig;ion,  31 — impolicy 
of  delaying  emancipation  till  the  veto  is  obtained,  33 — great  propor- 
tion of  Catholics  in  our  fleets  and  armies,  33 — sentiments  of  some 
of  the  most  zealous  Highchurchmen  in  favour  of  emancipation,  36. 

C/ias,  M J.,  sur  la  Souverainete,  409 — theory  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, 410 — remarks  on  the  English  government,  414. 

Code  d’lnsiruction  Criminelle,  88 — national  partialities  productive  of 
bad  consequences,  89 — course  of  judicial  procedure  previous  to  trial, 
according  to  the  new  French  code,  90 — different  stages  of  procedure, 
and  distinction  of  offences,  91 — account  of  the  different  tribunals  for 
the  investigation  of  offences,  92 — of  the  mode  of  trial,  jury,  &c.  97— 
peculiarities  in  this  French  system,  103— comparison  between  hand 
that  of  our  owm  country,  108.  ^ 

D 

Daubeny,  Archdeacon,  opposes  Mr.  Lancaster’s  plan  of  education,  69, 
83. 

Davy  on  oxymuriatic  acid,  402. 

DejTcwt/,  Mad.  du,  letters  of,  290 — extract  from  the  preface,  291- 
character  of  the  author,  293 — remarks  on  the  death  of  Lally,  295- 
incidents  in  the  fashionable  world  at  Paris,  296 — remarks  of  Mr. 
Walpole  on  the  reception  his  Castle  of  Otranto  met  with,  299 — lite- 
rary character  of  Voltaire,  300 — anecdote  of  M.  du  Deffand  and  the 
President  Renault,  301  —picture  of  the  manner  of  life  of  the  Duke 
and  Dutchess  of  Choiseul  in  their  retirement  at  Chanteloup,  304- 
letter  from  Mr.  Hume,  306 — Mad.  du  Deffand’s  dislike  to  the  philo- 
sophers, 306 — her  character  of  Mr.  Fox,  307 — portrait  of  the  Dutch- 
ess of  Bouflflers,  310. 

Denain,  account  of  the  battle  of,  50. 

E 

Earle,  Sir  John,  his  account  of  the  case  of  Sir  Walter  Ogilvy,  157. 

on  Zetland,  135 — climate,  See.  136 — early  history,  137— 
not  represented  in  the  British  Parliament,  139 — antiquities,  140 — 
language  and  agriculture,  141 — fisheries  144 — trade  and  manufac- 
tures, 146— manners  and  character  of  the  peasantry,  147  — diseases, 
148 — population,  149 — botanical  and  geological  observations,  151— 
curious  particulars  respecting  the  white-tailed  eagle,  and  the  crow, 
152. 

Education  of  the  poor,  58 — great  utility  of  Mr.  Lancaster’s  plan,  ib.— 
objections  to  educating  the  poor  examined,  59 — benefits  to  be  ex- 
pected from  a general  diffusion  of  knowleage,  65 — account  of  the 
rise,  progress,  and  opposition  to  Mr.  Lancaster’s  system,  67 — school 
established  on  a similar  plan  by  Dr.  Bell  at  Madras,  70 — Mr.  Lancas- 
ter vindicated  from  the  charge  of  having  borrowed  the  hint  of  his  sys- 
tem from  the  former,  72 — estimate  of  the  comparative  merits  of,  73. 

Eugene,  Prince,  memoirs  du,  39 — importance  of  the  study  of  biogra- 
phy, ib.— general  character  of  the  present  work,  40— cause  of  the 
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author’s  animosity  against  Louis  XIV.  41 — account  the  battle  of 

Staffarde,  42— sketch  of  the  Prince’s  private  life,  43 — conversation 
with  Mr.  Villars,  ib. — battle  of  Blenheim,  45 — Oudenarde,  46— con- 
versation with  Marshall  Boufflers,  48— battle  of  Denain,  50— traits  of 
the  author’s  personal  character,  53 — misfortunes  of  Louis  XIV.  de- 
duced from  his  private  vices,  54 — new  edition  of  the  work  published 
at  Palis  with  unaccountable  alterations,  56. 


G 

Gais/ord’s  Hephaestion,  381— remarks  on  the  science  of  metres,  ib.- 
text  of  the  work  considered,  385. 


H 


Hispaniola.  See  Walton. 

Home.,  Mr,  his  account  of  cases  of  calculus,  163. 

Horsley'^  sermons,  465 — character  of  the  author,  466-~remarks  on 

^ sermons  in  general,  468— example  of  the  author’s  manner  of  draw- 
ing practical  inferences,  471. 

I 

Johnson^  Dr.  sentiments  of  with  regard  to  indulgence  to  Catholics, 
36. 

Ivory  on  the  attraction  of  ellipsoids,  480. 

L 

Lancaster.,  Mr,  great  utility  of  his  system  of  education,  58 — obtains 
the  royal  patronage,  67 — is  accused  by  Mrs.  Trimmer  and  Arch- 
deacon Daubeny  of  attempting  to  disseminate  infidelity,  68 — vin- 
dicated from  the  charge  of  having  borrowed  his  plan  from  Dr. 

Bell,  73 superiority  of  Mr.  Lancaster’s  plan  in  point  of  economy, 

75 charge  against  him,  of  teaching  no  particular  religious  articles, 

answered,  84 — true  cause  of  the  opposition  he  has  met  with,  86. 

Louis  XIV.,  causes  of  Prince  Eugene’s  animosity  against,  4l — his 
misfortunes  ascribed  to  his  private  vices,  54. 

M 

Magnesia  found  to  be  of  service  in  calculous  disorders,  163. 

Moore'?,  Hindu  Pantheon,  311 — importance  of  inquiries  into  Hindu 
mythology  considered,  ib. — remarks  on  the  plates  accompanying  the 
work,  313 — errors  the  author  has  committed,  315 — great  number  of 
the  Hindu  divinities,  ib. — many  of  the  same  with  those  of  Greece 
and  Egypt,  316 — principal  features  of  the  theogony  of  the  Brahmans, 
320 — Hindu  mythology  useful  in  explaining  incongruities  in  that  of 
other  nations,  323 — interesting  illusti’ations  of  ancient  Persic  histo- 
tory,  326. 


Oudenardej  battle  of,  46. 
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Paper  currency,  papers  on  the  depreciation  of,  340— remarks  on  the 
principles  of  circulation,  341 — of  the  causes  which  operate  upon  the 
course  of  exchange,  342. 

Parliamentary  reform,  253— character  of  Mr.  Windham,  254 — origin, 
&c.  of  Mr.  Curwen’s  bill,  255 — plan  adopted  by  ministers  to  oppose 
it,  256 — ^in  what  points  it  was  objectionable,  257" — sale  of  public  trusts 
defended  by  Mr.  Windham,  259 — his  arguments  answered,  265 — 
evils  resulting  from  the  influence  of  property  in  elections,  268 — ad- 
vantages that  would  result  from  the  introduction  of  a system  of 
reform,  286. 

Poetical  extracts — from  Southey,  440. 

Q 

Quarterly  List  of  New  Publications,  243,  495- 

S 

Staffardey  account  of  the  battle  of,  42. 

Ste’u>art*s  Philosophical  Essays,  167 — distaste  of  the  age  for  severe 
studies,  to  what  owing,  168 — causes  of  the  philosophy  of  mind 
having  suffered  more  in  this  respect  than  all  her  sister  sciences, 
170 — publications  of  the  author  well  adapted  to  counteract  these 
causes,  ib. — arrangement  of  the  present  work,  171 — remarks  on  the 
nature  and  object  of  the  inductive  philosophy  of  mind,  172 — mischief 
of  attempting  to  explain  every  thing  by  one  simple  principle  pointed 
out,  ib. — observations  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  that  mind  is  not  the 
proper  subject  of  experiment,  but  of  observation,  174— replied  toby 
Mr.  Stewart,  175 — effects  of  the  cultivation  of  modern  physics  and 
of  the  philosophy  of  mind,  contrasted,  184— eulogium  of  the  au- 
thor on  his  favourite  studies,  187 — remarks  on  the  philological  specu- 
lations of  Mr.  Horne  Tooke,  191 — of  the  beautiful,  199 — the  sub- 
lime, 204 — of  taste,  205 — of  the  cultivation  of  certain  intellectual 
habits  connected  with  the  elements  of  taste,  209. 

Stone,  papers  on,  156 — discovery  of  solvents  for,  long  attempted  in 
vain,  ib. — attention  of  chemists  now  directed  to  preventive  medi- 
cines, 157 — account  of  the  case  of  Sir  Walter  Ogilvy,  ib. — remarks 
on,  159 — calculi  arranged  into  classes  by  Mr.  Brande,  159 — effects 
of  alkaline  medicines  upon  calculi,  162 — of  magnesia,  ib. — new  spe- 
cies of  urinary  calculus  discovered  by  Dr.  Wollaston,  165 — observa- 
tions on  the  production  of  uric  acid  in  birds,  166. 

Southey's  Curse  of  Kehama,  429 — remarks  on  the  peculiar  taste  of  the 
author,  431 — abstractor  the  story,  439 — specimen  of  the  versifica- 
tion, 452. 

T 

Toleration,  hints  on,  393 — Dissenters  justly  alarmed  at  any  infringe- 
ment of  the  Toleration  act,  393— sentiments  of  Philagatharches  orv 
the  same  subject,  399. 
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Trivtmer^  Mrs.  charges  brought  by  her  against  the  Lancastrian  plan  of 
education  soon  died  away?  68. 

V 

Villars,  Marshall,  conversations  of  Prince  Eugene  with,  43,  51. 

W 

IValcheren  expedition,.  330— .opinions  of  different  officers  respecting 
the  practicability  ofi  331 — such  an  expedition  suggested  to  former 
ministers,  but  rejected,  333 — amount  of  the  force  %ent,  334— sickness 
of  the  troops,  335 — and  failure  of  the  expedition,  337. 

Watson,  Bishop,  sentiments  of,  respecting  the  emancipation  of  the 
Catholics,  38. 

, Walton’^  Hispaniola,  372 — account  of  the  different  chiefs  among  whom, 

\ the  French  part  of  the  island  is  divided,  373 — aspect  and  prodiic- 
tions  of  the  country,  374 — gold  mines,  375 — anecdote  of  the  land 
crab,  376 — of  Don  Pedro  de  Prado,  377 — amount  of  imports  into 
France  from  St.  Domingo  in  the  year  1789,  378 — quantity  and  prices 
of  the  productions  of  the  country,  380. 

Wollaston,  Dr.  new  species  of  urinary  calculus  discovered  by,' 1 65. 

Woodhouse’&  Trigonometry,  122 — account  of  the  origin  and  gradual 
improvement  of  trigonometry  by  Hipparchus,  &c.  ib. — by  Purbach 
and  Regiomontanus,  123— Neper  and  Euler,  134;  and  by  the  pre- 
sent author,  125. 

Z 

Zetland.  See  Edmondston. 
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Art.^  I.  Tht  Lady  of  the  Lake  : 
Second  Edition.  8vo. 


A Poem. 
pp.  434. 


By  Walter  Scott. 
1810. 


Mr.  Scott^  though  living  in  an  ageunusually  prolific  of  ori- 
ginal poetry,  has  manifestly  outstripped  all  his  competitors 
in  the  race  of  popularity ; and  stands  already  upon  a height  to 
which  no  other  writer  has  attained  in  the  memory  of  any  one 
now  ahve.  We  doubt,  indeed,  whether  any  English  poet  ever 
had  so  many  of  his  books  sold,  or  so  many  of  his  verses  read  and 
admired  by  such  a multitude  of  persons,  in  so  short  a time.  We 
are  credibly  informed,  that  nearly  thirty  thousand  copies  of  ‘ The 
Lay’  have  been  already  disposed  of  in  this  country  ; and  that 
the  demand  for  Marmion,  and  the  poem  now  before  us,  has  been 
still  more  considerable, — a circulation,  we  believe,  altogether 
without  example,  in  the  case  of  a bulky  work,  not  addressed  to 
the  bigotry  of  the  mere  mob,  either  religious  or  political. 

A popularity  so  universal  is  a pretty  sure  proof  of  extraordi- 
nary merit, — a far  surer  one,  we  readily  admit,  than  would  be  af- 
forded by  any  praises  of  ours  : and,  therefore,  though  we  pre- 
tend to  be  privileged,  in  ordinary  cases,  to  foretel  the  ultimate 
reception  of  all  claims  on  public  admiration,  our  function  may 
be  thought  to  cease,  where  the  event  is  already  so  certain  aiid 
conspicuous.  As  it  is  a sore  thing,  however,  to  be  deprived  of 
our  privileges  on  so  important  an  occasion,  we  hope  to  be  par- 
doned for  insinuating,  that,  even  in  such  a case,  the  office  of  the 
critic  may  not  be  altogether  superfluous.  Though  the  success  of 
the  author  be  decisive,  and  likely  to  be  permanent,  it  still  may 
not  be  without  its  use  to  point  out,  in  consequence  of  what, 
and  in  spite  of  what,  he  has  succeeded ; nor  altogether  unin« 
structive  to  trace  the  precise  limits  of  the  connexion  which,  even 
in  this  dull  world,  indisputably  subsists  between  success  and  de- 
sert, and  to  ascertain  how  far  unexampled  populaiTtv  implies 
livRlled  talent.  t i'  y ^ ^ 
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As  it  is  the  object  of  poetry  to  give  pleasure,  it  seems  to  be  a 
pretty  safe  conclusion,  that  that  poetry  must  be  the  best  which 
gives  the  greatest  pleasure  to  the  greatest  number  of  persons. 
Yet  we  must  pause  a little,  before  we  give  our  assent  to  so  plau- 
sible  a proposition.  It  would  not  be  quite  correct,  we  fear,  to 
say  that  those  are  invariably  the  best  judges  who  are  most  easily 
pleased.  The  great  multitude,  even  of  the  reading  world,  must 
necessarily  be  uninsfructed  and  injudicious  ; and  will  frequently 
be  found,  not  only  to  derive  pleasure  from  what  is  worthless  in 
finer  eyes,  but  to  be  quite  insensible  to  those  beauties  which  af- 
ford the  most  exquisite  delight  to  more  cultivated  understandings. 
True  pathos  and  sublimity  will  indeed  charm  everyone:  but, 
out  of  this  lofty  sphere  we  are  pretty  well  convinced,  that  the  po- 
etry which  appears  most  perfect  to  a very  refined  taste,  will  not 
turn  out  to  be  veiy  popular  poetry. 

This,  indeed,  is  saying  nothing  more,  than  that  the  ordinary 
readers  of  poetry  have  not  a very  refined  taste  ; and  that  they  are 
often  insensible  to  many  of  its  highest  beauties,  while  they  still 
more  frequently  mistake  its  imperfections  for  excellence.  The 
fact,  when  stated  in  this  simple  way,  commonly  excites  neither 
opposition  nor  surprise  : and  yet,  if  it  be  asked,  why  the  taste  of 
a few  individuals,  who  do  not  perceive  beauty  where  many  others 
perceive  it,  should  be  exclusively  dignified  with  the  name  of  a 
good  taste  ; or  why  poetry  which  gives  pleasure  to  a very  great 
number  of  readers,  should  be  thought  inferior  to  that  which 
pleases  a much  smaller  number, — the  answer,  perhaps,  may  not 
be  quite  so  ready  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  alacrity 
of  our  assent  to  the  first  proposition.  That  there  is  a good  an- 
swer to  be  given,  however,  we  entertain  no  doubt ; and  if  that 
which  we  are  about  to  ofter  should  not  appear  very  clear  or  satis- 
factory, we  must  submit  to  have  it  thought,  that  the  fault  is  not 
altogether  in  the  subject. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  it  should  be  remembered,  that  though 
the  taste  of  very  good  judges  is  necessarily  the  taste  of  a few,  4t 
is  implied,  in  their  description,  that  they  are  persons  eminently 
qualified,  by  natural  sensibility,  and  long  experience  and  reflec- 
tion, to  perceive  all  beauties  that  really  exist,  as  well  as  to  settle 
the  relative  value  and  importance  of  all  the  different  sorts  of  beau- 
ty they  are  in  that  very  state,  in  short,  to  which  all  who  are 
in  any  degree  capable  of  tasting  those  refined  pleasures  would 
certainly  amve,  if  their  sensibility  were  increased,  and  their  ex- 
perience and  reflection  enlarged.  It  is  difficult,  therefore,  in  fol- 
lowing out  the  ordinary  analogies  of  language,  to  avoid  consider- 
them  as  in  the  right,  and  calling  their  taste  the  true  and  the 
one,  when  it  appears  that  it  is  such  as  is  uniformly  produced 
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faculties  upon  which  all  our  percep- 

thaTthi  th  if  h depend.  It  is  to  be  considerJ^d  alsS, 

^at  though  It  be  the  end  of  poetry  to  please,  one  of  the  parties 
whose  pleasure  and  whose  notions  of  excellence,  will  always  be 
primarily  consulted  in  its  composition,  is  the  poet  himself f and 
as  he  must  necessarily  be  more  cultivated  than  the  great  body  of 
Ins  readers,  the  presumption  is,  that  he  will  always  belong  com- 
paratively speaking,  to  the  class  of  good  judges,  and  endfavZ 
consequently  to  produce  that  sort  of  excellence  which  is  likelv 

whir.!  approbation.  When  authors,  and  those  of 

whose  sulFiages  authors  are  ambitious,  thus  conspire  to  fixunon 
the  same  standard  of  what  is  good  in  taste  and  composition  ft  is 
easy  to  see  how  it  should  come  to  bear  this  name  in  societv  in 
preference  to  what  might  afford  more  pleasure  to  individual  of 
less  influence.  Besides  all  this,  it  is  obvious  that  it  must  be  in- 
finitely  more  difficult  to  produce  any  thing  conformable  to  this 

teste  To"  of  popular 

i V ^ j object.  It  IS  necessaiy,  for  the  most 

part,to  understand  thoroughly  all  the  feelings  and  alsociations  that 
are  modified  or  created  by  cultivation; — to  accomplish  the  latter 
fomT  sufficient  merely  to  have  observed  the  course  5 

familmr  preferences  Success,  however,  is  rare,  in  proportion  as 
It  IS  difficult,  and  it  is  needless  to  say,  what  a vast  addition  ra 
nty  mal^s  to  value,—or  how  exactly  our  admiration  at  success 
IS  proportioned  to  our  sense  of  the  difficulty  of  the  undertake 
Such  seem  to  be  the  most  general  and  immediate  causes  of  the 
apparent  paradox,  of  reckoning  that  which  pleases  the  greatest 
number  as  inferior  to  that  which  pleases  the  few;  and  sueh  the 
leading  grounds  for  fixing  the  standard  of  excellence,  in  a ques 
tion  of  mere  feeling  and  gratification,  by  a different  rule  than^hat 
of  the  quantity  of  gratification  produced.  With  regard  to  some 
of  the  fine  arts-for  the  distinction  between  popuTaf  a„d  aeteal 
merit  obtains  in  them  all— there  are  no  other  reasons,  perhaps  to 
be  assigned ; and,  m music  for  example,  when  we  have  said^ that 
It  IS  the  ^ff^ority  of  those  who  are  best  qualified  by  nature  and 
and  rarity  of  the  attainmentf  that  entitles 
certain  exquisite  performances  to  rank  higher  than  others  that 
give  far  more  general  delight,  we  have  probably  said  all  that  can 
be  said  m explanation  of  this  mode  of  speaking  and  iudging  In 
poetiy,  however  and  in  some  other  departments,  this  fomiliar 

estimation,  is  justified  by 

*■  the  cultivation  of  natural  and  perhaps  universal  canaci- 

ties,  that  produces  that  refined  taste  which  takes  away  our  plei’s  i 
sure  in  vulgar  excellence,  so,  it  is  to  be  considered,  th^at  the?jfo^" 
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an  universal  tendency  to  the  propagation  of  such  a taste;  and 
that,  in  times  tolerably  favourable  to  human  happiness,  there  is 
a continual  progress  and  improvement  in  this,  as  in  the  other 
faculties  of  nations  and  large  assemblages  of  men.  The  number 
of  intelligent  judges  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  perpetually 
on  the  inerease.  The  inner  circle,  to  which  the  poet  delights 
chiefly  to  pitch  his  voice,  is  perpetually  enlarging ; and  looking 
to  that  great  futurity  to  which  his  ambition  is  constantly  direct- 
ed, it  may  be  found,  that  the  most  refined  style  of  composition 
to  which  he  can  attain,  will  be,  at  the  last,  the  most  extensively 
and  permanently  popular.  This  holds  true,  we  think,  with  re- 
gard to  all  the  produetions  of  art  that  are  open  to  the  inspection 
of  any  considerable  part  of  the  community ; but  with  regard  to 
poetry  in  particular,  there  is  one  cireumstance  to  be  attended  to, 
that  renders  this  conclusion  peculiarly  safe,  and  goes  far  indeed 
to  reconcile  the  taste  of  the  multitude  with  that  of  more  cultivated 
judges. 

As  it  seems  difficult  to  conceive  that  mere  cultivation  should  ei- 
ther absolutely  create  or  utterly  destroy  any  natural  capacity  of 
enjoyment,  it  is  not  easy  to  suppose,  that  the  qualities  which  de- 
light the  uninstructed  should  be  substantially  different  from  those 
which  give  pleasure  to  the  enlightened.  They  may  be  arranged 
according  to  a different  scale, — and  certain  shades  and  accompa- 
niments may  be  more  or  less  indispensable ; but  the  qualities  in  a 
poem  that  give  most  pleasure  to  the  refined  and  fastidious  critic, 
are  in  substance,  we  believe,  the  very  same  that  delight  the  most 
injudicious  of  its  admirers : — and  the  very  wide  difference  which 
exists  between  their  usual  estimates,  may  be  in  a great  degree 
accounted  for,  by  considering,  that  the  one  judges  absolutely, 
and  the  other  relatively — that  the  one  attends  only  to  the  intrin- 
sic qualities  of  the  work,  while  the  other  refers  more  immediately 
to  the  merit  of  the  author.  The  most  popular  passages  in  popular 
poetrj%  are  in  fact,  for  the  most  part,  very  beautiful  and  striking ; 
yet  they  are  very  often  such  passages  as  could  never  be  ventured 
on  by  any  writer  who  aimed  at  the  praise  of  the  judicious ; and 
this,  for  the  obvious  reason,  that  they  are  trite  and  hackneyed, — 
that  they  have  been  repeated  till  they  have  lost  all  grace  and  pro- 
priety,— ^and, instead  of  exalting  the  imagination  with  the  impres- 
sion of  original  genius  or  creative  fancy,  they  only  nauseate  and 
offend,  by  the  association  of  paltry  plagiarism  and  impudent  ina- 
nity. It  is  only, however, on  those  who  have  read  and  remember- 
ed the  original  passages,  and  their  better  imitations, that  this  effect 
is  produced.  Tothe  ignorant  and  the  careless,  the  twentieth  imita- 
has  all  the  charm  of  an  priginal ; and  that  which  oppresses  the 
experienced  reader  with  weariness  and  disgust,  rouses  them 
all  the  force  and  vivacity  of  novelty.  It  is  not,  then,  because 
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the  ornaments  of  popular  poetry  are  deficient  in  intrinsic  worth  and 
beauty,  that  they  are  slighted  by  the  critical  reader,  but  because 
he  at  once  recognises  them  to  be  stolen,  and  perceives  that  they 
are  arranged  without  taste  or  congruity.  In  his  indignation,  at 
the  dishonesty,  and  his  contempt  for  the  poverty  of  the  collector, 
he  overlooks  altogether  the  value  of  what  he  has  collected,  or  re- 
members it  only  as  an  aggravation  of  his  offence, — as  converting 
larceny  into  sacril  ge,  and  adding  the  guilt  of  profanation  to  the 
folly  of  unsuitable  finery.  There  are  other  features,  no  doubt, 
that  distinguish  the  idols  of  vulgar  admiration  from  the  beautiful 
exemplars  of  pure  taste  ; but  this  is  so  much  the  most  character  - 
istic and  remarkable,  that  we  know  no  way  in  which  we  could  so 
shortly  describe  the  poetry  that  pleases  the  multitude,  and  dis- 
pleases the  select  few,  as  by  saying  that  it  consisted  of  all  the 
most  known  and  most  brilliant  parts  of  the  most  celebrated  au- 
thors— of  a splendid  and  unmeaning  accumulation  of  those  ima- 
ges and  phrases  which  had  long  charmed  every  reader  in  the 
works  of  their  original  inventors. 

The  justice  of  these  remarks  will  probably  be  at  once  admitted 
by  all  w ho  have  attended  to  the  history  and  effects  of  what  may 
be  called  poetical  diction  in  general,  or  even  of  such  particular 
phrases  and  epithets  as  have  been  indebted  to  their  beauty  for  too 
great  a notoriety.  Our  associations  with  all  this  class  of  expres- 
sions, which  have  become  trite  only  in  consequence  of  their  in- 
trinsic excellence,  now  suggest  to  us  no  ideas  but  those  of  school- 
boy imbecility  and  childish  affectation.  We  look  upon  them 
merely  as  the  common,  hired,  and  tawdiy  trappings  of  all  who 
wish  to  put  on,  for  the  hour,  the  masquerade  Irnbit  of  poetry ; and 
instead  of  receiving  from  them  any  kind  of  delight  or  emotion,  do 
not  even  distinguish  or  attend  to  the  signification  of  the  words  of 
which  they  consist.  The  ear  is  so  palled  with  their  repetition,  and 
so  accustomed  to  meet  with  them  as  the  habitual  expletives  of  the 
lowest  class  of  versifiers,  that  they  come  at  last  to  pass  over  it 
without  exciting  any  sort  of  conception  whatever,  and  are  not 
even  so  much  attended  to  as  to  expose  their  most  gross  incoherence 
or  inconsistency  to  detection.  It  is  of  this  quality  that  Swift  has 
availed  himself  in  so  remarkable  a manner,  in  his  famous  ‘ Song 
by  a person  of  quality,’  which  consists  entirely  in  a selection  of 
sorne  of  the  most  trite  and  well-sounding  phrases  and  epithets 
in  the  poetical  lexicon,  strung  together  without  any  kind  of  mean- 
ing or  consistency,  and  yet  so  disposed,  as  to  have  been  perused, 
perhaps  by  one  half  of  their  readers,  without  any  suspicion  of  the 
deception.  Most  of  those  phrases,  however,  which  had  thus  be- 
come sickening, and  almost  insignificant,to  the  intelligent  reader?^ 
of  poetry  in  the  days  of  Queen  Anne,  are  in  themselves  bcautifi*'^ 
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and  expressive,  and,  no  doubt,  retain  much  of  their  native  grace 
in  those  ears  that  have  not  been  alienated  by  their  repetition. 

But  it  is  not  merely  from  the  use  of  much  excellent  diction,  that 
a modern  poet  is  thus  debarred  by  the  lavishness  of  his  predeces- 
sors. There  is  a certain  range  of  subjects  and  characters,  and  a 
certain  manner  and  tone,  which  were  probably,  in  their  origin, 
as  graceful  and  attractive,  which  have  been  proscribed  by  the 
same  dread  of  imitation;  It  would  be  too  long  to  enter,  in  this 
place,  into  any  detailed  examination  of  the  peculiarities — origi- 
nating chiefly  in  this  source — ^which  distinguish  ancient  from  mo- 
dern poetry.  It  may  be  enough  Just  to  remark,  that,  as  the  ele- 
ments of  poetical  emotion  are  necessarily  limited,  so  it  was  na- 
tural for  those  who  first  sought  to  excite  it,  to  avail  themselves 
of  those  subjects,  situations,  and  images  that  were  most  obviously 
calculated  to  produce  that  effect,  and  to  assist  them  by  the  use  of 
all  those  aggravating  circumstances  that  most  readily  occurred 
as  likely  to  heighten  their  operation.  In  this  way,  they  got  pos- 
session of  all  the  choice  materials  of  their  art;  and  working  with- 
out fear  of  comparisons,  fell  naturally  into  a free  and  graceful 
style  of  execution,  at  the  same  time  that  the  profusion  of  their 
resources  made  them  somewhat  careless  and  inexpert  in  their 
application.  After  poets  were  in  a very  different  situation.  They 
' Could  neither  take  the  most  natural  and  general  topics  of  interest, 
nor  treat  them  with  the  ease  and  indifference  of  those  who  had 
the  whole  store  at  their  command — ^because  this  was  precisely 
what  had  been  already  done  by  those  who  had  gone  before  them ; 
and  they  were  therefore  put  upon  various  expedients  for  attaining 
their  object  and  yet  preserving  their  claim  to  ori^nality.  Some 
of  them  set  themselves  to  observe  and  delineate  both  characters 
and  external  objects  with  greater  minuteness  and  fidelity, — and 
others  to  analyze  more  carefully  the  mingling  passions  of  the 
heart,  and  to  feed  and  cherish  a more  limited  train  of  emotion 
through  alonger  and  more  artful  career, — ^while  a third  sort  dis- 
torted both  nature  and  passion  according  to  some  fantastical  the- 
ory of  their  own,  or  took  such  a narrow  corner  of  each,  and  dis- 
sected it  with  such  curious  and  microscopic  accuracy,  that  its 
original  form  was  no  longer  discernible  by  the  eyes  of  the  unin- 
structed.  In  this  way  we  think  that  modern  poetry  has  both  been 
enriched  with  more  exquisite  pictures,  and  deeper  and  more  sus- 
tained strains  of  pathetic,  than  were  known  to  the  less  elaborate 
artists  of  antiquity ; at  the  same  time  that  it  has  been  defaced  with 
more  affectation,  and  loaded  with  far  more  intricacy.  But  whe- 
ther they  failed  or  succeeded,  and  whether  they  distinguished 
^themselves  from  their  predecessors  by  faults  or  by  excellences, 
he  later  poets,  we  conceive,  must  be  admitted  to  h^v^  almost  al- 
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ways  written  in  a more  constrained  and  narrow  manner  than 
their  originals,  and  to  have  departed  farther  from  what  was  ob- 
vious, easy  and  natural.  Modern  poetry,  in  this  respect,  tnav  be 
compared,  perhaps,  without  any  great  impropriety,  to  modern 
sculpture  It  is  greatly  inferior  to  the  ancient  in  freedom 
grace  and  simplicity  ; but,  in  return,  possesses  a more  decided 
and  more  fine  finishing  of  less  suitable  embellish- 

Whatever  rnay  be  gained  or  lost  however,  by  this  chanse  of 
manner,  it  is  obvious,  that  poetry  must  become  less  popular  by 
means  of  it.  The  most  natural  and  obvious  manner,  is  always  the 
most  taking;— and  whatever  costs  the  author  much  pains  and  la- 
bom,  IS  usually  found  to  require  a corresponding  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  reader,  which  all  readers  are  not  disposed  to  make.  That 
they  who  seek  to  be  original  by  means  of  affectation,  should  re- 
volt  more  by  their  affectation  than  they  attract  by  their  originalitv 
i^sjust  and  natural ; but  even  the  nobler  devices  that  win^he  sll 
irages  of  the  judicious  by  their  intrinsic  beauty,  as  well  as  their 
novelty , are  extremely  apt  to  repel  the  multitude,  and  to  obstruct 
the  most  exquisite  productions  of  ge- 
nius. The  beautiful  but  minute  delineations  of  such  admirable 

who7ake  no  Pnf  " C^wper  are  apt  to  appear  tedious  to  those 
their  subjects,  and  no  concern  about  their 
“ the  refined,  deep  and  sustained  pathetic  of  Campbell, 
is  still  more  aptto  be  mistaken  for  monotony  and  languor,  by  those 
who  are  either  devoid  of  sensibility,  or  impatient  of  quie/reflec- 
^ undoubtedly  is  that  which  has  great 
variety  and  brilliancy,  rather  than  exquisite  finish  in  its  images 
and  descnptions  ; and  which  touches  lightly  on  many  passions 
a?y  »»  high  to  transcen/  the  comprETn 
patience  mortals— or  dwelling  on  it  so  long  as  to  exhaust  their 

^ether  Mr.  Scott  holds  the  same  opinion  with  us  upon  these 
matters,  and  has  intentionally  conformed  his  practice  to  this  theory 
peculiarities  in  his  compositions  have  been  pro- 
duced merely  by  following  out  the  natural  bent  of  his  genius  we 
do  not  presume  to  determine : but,  that  he  has  actually  made  use 
popularity,  we  think  very  evident ; and  con- 
ceive,  tl^t  few  things  are  more  curious  than  the  singular  skill  or 
good  fo^ne,  with  which  he  has  reconciled  his  claims  on  the’fa- 

pretensions  to  more  select  admi. 
mion.  Confident  m the  force  and  originality  of  his  own  genius 
he  has  not  been  afraid  to  avail  himself  of  common -places  both  of 
diction  and  of  sentiment,  whenever  they  appeared  to  be  beautifuK 
or  impressive,— using  them,  however,  at  all  times,  with  the  ski’"^ 
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and  spirit  of  an  inventor : and  quite  certain  that  he  could  not  be 
mistaken  for  a plagiarist  or  imitator,  he  has  made  free  use  of  that 
great  ti’casUry  of  characters,  images  and  expressions,  which  had 
been  accumulated  by  the  most  celebrated  of  his  predecessors ; — 
at  the  same  time  that  the  rapidity  ot  his  transitions,  the  novelty 
of  his  combinations,  and  the  spirit  and  variety  of  his  own  thoughts 
and  inventions,  show  plainly  that  he  was  a borrower  from  anj"^ 
thing  but  poverty,  and  took  only  what  he  could  have  given  if  he 
had  been  born  in  an  earlier  generation.  The  great  secret  of  his 
noDuIarity , however,  and  the  leading  characteristic  of  his  poetry, 
appear  to  us  to  consist  evidently  in  this,  that  he  has  made  more 
use  of  common  topics,  images  and  expressions,  than  any  original 
poet  of  later  times  ; and,  at  the  same  time,  displayed  more  genius 
and  originality  than  any  recent  author  who  has  worked  in  the  same 
materials.  By  the  latter  peculiarity,  he  has  entitled  himself  to  the 
admiration  of  every  description  of  readers  ; — by  the  former,  he  is 
recommended  in  an  especial  manner  to  the  inexperienced,  at  the 
hazard  of  some  little  offence  to  the  more  cultivated  and  fastidious. 
In  the  choice  of  his  subjects,  for  example,  he  does  not  attempt 
to  interest  merely  by  fine  observation  or  pathetic  sentiment,  but 
takes  the  assistance  of  a story,  and  enlists  the  reader’s  curiosity 
among  his  motives  for  attention.  Then  his  characters  are  all  select- 
ed from  the  most  common  dramatis  per sonce  of  poetry. — Kings, 
warriors,  knights,  outlaws,  nuns,  minstrels,  secluded  damsels, 
wizards,  and  true  lovers.  He  never  ventures  to  carry  us  into  the 
cottage  of  the  peasant,  like  Grabbe  or  Cowper  ; nor  into  the  bo- 
som of  domestic  privacy,  like  Campbell ; nor  among  creatures  of 
the  imagination,  like  Southey  or  Darwin.  Such  personages,  we 
readily  admit,  are  not  in  themselves  so  interesting  or  striking  as 
those  to  whom  Mr.  Scott  has  devoted  himself ; but  they  are  far  less 
familiar  in  poetry — and  are  therefore  more  likely,  perhaps,  to  en- 
gage the  attention  of  those  to  whom  poetry  is  familiar.  In  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  passions,  again,  Mr.  Scott  appears  to  us  to  have 
pursued  the  same  popular,  and  comparatively  easy  course.  He  has 
rajsed  all  the  most  familiar  and  poetical  emotions,  by  the  mostob- 
vious  aggravations,  and  in  the  most  compendious  and  judicious 
way.  Hehas  dazzled  the  reader  with  the  splendour, and  even  war- 
med him  with  the  transient  heatof  various  affections;  but  he  has  no- 
where fairly  kindled  him  with  enthusiasm,  or  melted  him  intoten- 
derness.  Writing  for  the  world  at  large,  he  has  wisely  abstained 
from  attempting  to  raise  any  passion  to  a height  to  which  worldly 
people  could  not  be  transported ; and  contented  himself  with  giving 
j his  reader  the  chance  of  feeling,  as  a brave,  kind  and  affectionate 
^^^entleman  should  often  feel  in  the  ordinary  course  ofhis  existence, 
\gvithout  trying  to  breathe  into  him  either  that  lofty  enthusiasm 
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which  disdains  the  ordinary  business  and  amusements  of  life,  or 
that  quiet  and  deep  sensibility  which  unfits  for  all  its  pursuits. 
With  regard  to  diction  and  imagery,  too,  it  is  quite  obvious  that^ 
Mr.  Scott  has  not  aimed  at  writing  either  in  a pure  or  a very  con- 
sistent style.  He  seems  to  have  been  anxious  only  to  strike,  and 
to  be  easily  and  universally  understood ; and,  for  this  purpose,  to 
have  culled  the  most  glittering  and  conspicuous  expressions  of  the 
most  popular  authors,  and  to  have  interwoven  them  in  splendid 
confusion  with  his  own  nervous  diction  and  irregular  versifica- 
tion. Indifferent  whether  he  coins  or  borrows,  and  drawing  with 
equal  freedom  on  his  memory  and  his  imagination,  h'e  goes  bold- 
ly forward,  in  full  reliance  on  a neverfailing  abundance;  and 
dazzles,  with  his  richness  and  variety,  even  those  who  are  most 
apt  to  be  offended  with  his  glare  and  irregularity.  There  is  no- 
thing, in  Mr.  Scott,  of  the  severe  and  majestic  style  . of  Milton-ror 
o the  terse  and  fine  composition  of  Pope — or  of  the  elaborate 
elegance  and  melody  of  Campbell — or  even  of  the  flow  ing  and 
redundant  diction  of  Southey. — But  there  is  a medley  of  bright 
images  and  glowing  words^  set  carelessly  and  loosely  together — 
a diction,  tinged  successively  with  the  cai'eless  richness  of  Shak- 
speare,  the  harshness  and  antique  simplicity  of  the  old  romances, 
the  homeliness  of  vulgar  ballads  and  anecdotes,  and  the  senti 
mental  glitter  of  the  most  modem  poetry, — passing  from  the  bor- 
ders of  the  ludicrous  to  those  of  the  sublime — alternately  minute 
and  energetic — sometimes  artificial,  and  frequently  negligent — 
but  always  full  of  spirit  and  vivacity, — abounding  in  images  that 
are  striking,  at  first  sight,  to  minds  of  every  contexture — ard 
never  expressing  a sentiment  which  it  can  cost  the  most  ordinary 
reader  any  exertion  to  comprehend. 

Such  seem  to  be  the  leading  qualities  that  have  cr.nti'ibuted  to 
Mr.  Scott’s  popularity ; and,  as  some  of  them  are  obviously  of  a 
kind  to  diminish  his  merit  in  the  eyes  of  more  fastidious  judges, 
it  is  but  fair  to  complete  this  view  of  his  peculiarities  by  a hasty 
notice  of  such  of  them  as  entitle  him  to  unqualified  admiration  ; 
— and  here  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  that  vivifying 
spirit  of  strength  and  animation  which  pervades  all  the  inequali- 
ties of  his  composition,  and  keeps  constantly  on  the  mind  of  the 
reader  the  impression  of  great  power,  spirit  and  intrepidity. 
There  is  nothing  cold,  creeping  or  feeble,  in  all  Mr.  Scott’s  poe- 
try ; — no  laborious  littleness,  or  puling  cjassical  affectation.  He 
has  his  failures,  indeed,  like  other  people ; but  he  alw  ays  attempts 
vigorously ; and  never  fails  in  his  immediate  object,  w ithout  ac- 
complishing something  far  beyond  thei*eachof  an  ordinary  wri- 
ter. Even  when  he  wanders  from  the  paths  of  pure  taste,  he 
leaves  behind  him  the  footsteps  of  a powerful  genius ; and  monldj^ 
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the  most  humble  of  his  materials  into  a form  worthy  of  a nobler 
substance.  Allied  to  this  inherent  vigour  and  animation,  and  in 
a great  degree  derived  from  it,  is  that  air  of  facility  and  freedom 
which  adds  so  peculiar  a grace  to  most  of  Mr.  Scott’s  composi- 
tions. There  is  certainly  no  living  poet  whose  works  seem  to 
come  from  him  with  so  much  ease,  or  who  so  seldom  appears  to 
labour,  even  in  the  most  burdensome  parts  of  his  performance. 
He  seems,  indeed,  never  to  think,  either  of  himself  or  his  reader, 
but  to  be  completely  identified  and  lost  in  the  personages  with 
whom  he  is  occupied;  and  the  attention  of  the  reader  is  conse- 
quently either  transferred,  unbroken,  to  their  adventures,  or,  if  it 
glance  back  for  a moment  to  the  author,  it  is  only  to  think  how 
much  more  might  be  done,  by  putting  forth  that  strength  at  full, 
which  has,  without  effort,  accomplished  so  many  wonders.  It  is 
owing  partly  to  these  qualities,  and  partly  to  the  great  variety  of 
his  style,  that  Mr.  Scott  is  much  less  frequently  tedious  than  any 
other  bulky  poet  with  whom  vve  are  acquainted.  His  store  of  ima- 
ges is  so  copious,  that  he  never  dwells  upon  one  long  enough  to 
produce  weariness  in  the  reader ; and,  even  where  he  deals  in  bor- 
rowed or  in  tawdry  wares,  the  rapidity  of  his  ti-ansitions,  and  the 
transient  glance  with  which  he  is  satisfied  as  to  each,  leave  the 
critic  no  time  to  be  offended,  and  hurry  him  forward  along  with 
the  multitude,  enchanted  with  the  brilliancy  of  the  exhibition. 
Thus,  the  very  frequency  of  his  deviations  from  pure  taste,  comes, 
in  some  sort,  to  constitute  their  apology ; and  the  profusion  and 
variety  of  his  faults  to  afford  a new  proof  of  his  genius. 

These,  we  think,  are  the  general  characteristics  of  Mr.  Scott’s 
poetiy.  Among  his  minor  peculiarities,  we  might  notice  his  sin- 
gular talent  for  description,  and  especially  for  the  description  of 
scenes  abounding  in  motion  or  action  of  any  kind.  In  this  depart- 
ment, indeed,  we  conceive  him  to  be  almost  without  a rival,  ei- 
ther among  modern  or  ancient  poets ; and  the  character  and  pro- 
cess of  his  descriptions  are  as  extraordinary  as  their  effect  is  asto- 
nishing. He  places  before  the  eyes  of  his  readers  a more  distinct 
and  complete  picture, perhaps, thanany  other  artist  ever  presented 
by  mere  words ; and  yet  he  does  not  enumerate  all  the  visible  parts 
ofthe  subjeet  with  any  degree  of  minuteness,  nor  confine  himself,  by 
any  means,  to  what  is  visible.  The  singular  merit  of  his  delinea- 
tions, on  the  contrary,  consists  in  this,  that,  with  a few  bold  and 
abrupt  strokes,he  finishes  amost  spirited  outline,-and  then  instantly 
kindles  it  by  the  sudden  light  and  colour  of  some  moral  affection. 
There  are  none  of  his  fine  descriptions,  accordingly,  which  do  not 
derive  a great  part  of  their  clearness  and  picturesque  effect,  as 
wellastheir  interest,  from  the  quantity  of  eharacter  and  moral  ex- 
^^'^ression  which  is  thus  blended  with  their  details,  and  which,  so  far 
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from  interrupting  the  conception  of  the  external  object,  very  pow- 
erfully stimulate  the  fancy  of  the  reader  to  complete  it ; and  give 
a grace  and  a.  spirit  to  the  whole  representation,  of  which  we  do 
not  know  where  to  look  for  any  other  example. 

Another  very  striking  peculiarity  in  Mr.  Scott’s  poetry,  is  the 
air  of  freedom  and  nature  which  he  has  contrived  to  impart  to 
most  of  his  distinguished  characters  ; and  with  which  no  poet 
more  modern  than  Shakspeare  has  ventured  to  present  personages 
of  such  dignity.  We  do  not  allude  here  merely  to  the  genuine  fa- 
miiiai  ity  and  homeliness  of  many  of  his  scenes  and  dialogues,  but 
to  that  air  of  gaiety  and  playfulness  in  which  persons  of  high  rank 
seem,  from  time  immemorial,  to  have  thought  it  necessary  to  ar- 
ray, not  their  courtesy  only,  but  their  generosity  and  their  hostili- 
ty. This  tone  of  good  society,  Mr.  Scott  has  shed  over  his  high- 
er characters  with  great  grace  and  effect ; and  has,  in  this  way, 
not  only  made  his  representations  much  more  faithful  and  true  to 
nature,  but  has  very  agreeably  relieved  the  monotony  of  that  tra- 
gic solemnity  which  ordinary  writers  appear  to  think  indispensa- 
ble  to  the  dignity  of  poetical  heroes  and  heroines.  We  are  not 
sure.,  however,  whether  he  has  not  occasionally  exceeded  a little 
in  the  use  of  this  ornament;  and  given,  now  and  then,  too  co- 
quettish and  trifling  a tone  to  discussions  of  great  interest. 

Mr.  Scott  has  many  other  characteristic  excellences  ; but  we 
have  already  detained  our  readers  too  long  with  this  imperfect 
sketch  of  his  poetical  character,  and  must  proceed,  without  fur- 
ther delay,  to  give  them  some  account  of  the  work  which  is  now 
before  us.  Of  this,  upon  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  think 
more  highly  than  of  either  of  his  former  publications.  We  are 
more  sure,  however,  that  it  has  fewer  faults,  than  that  it  has 
greater  beauties  ; and  as  its  beauties  bear  a strong  resemblance 
to  those  with  which  the  public  has  ah’eady  been  made  familiar  in 
these  celebrated  works,  we  should  not  be  surprised  if  its  popula- 
rity were  less  splendid  and  remarkable.  For  our  own  parts,  how- 
ever, we  are  of  opinion,  that  it  will  be  oftener  read  hereafter 
than  either  of  them  ; and  that,  if  it  had  appeared  first  in  the  series, 
their  reception  would  have  been  less  favourable  than  that  which 
it  has  experienced.  It  is  more  polished  in  its  diction,  and  more 
regular  in  its  versification  ; the  story  is  constructed  with  infinite- 
ly more  skill  and  address  ; there  is  a greater  proportion  of  pleas- 
ing a,nd  tender  passages,  with  much  less  antiquarian  detail ; and, 
upon  the  whole,  a larger  variety  of  characters,  more  artfully  and 
judiciously  contrasted.  There  is  nothing  so  fine,  perhaps,  as  the 
battle  in  Marmion — or  so  picturesque  as  some  of  the  scattered 
sketches  in  the  Lay  ; but  there  is  a richness  and  a spirit  in  the 
whole  piece,  which  does  not  pervade  either  of  these  poems, — apro'^ 
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fusion  of  incident,  and  a shifting  brilliancy  of  colouring,  that  re- 
minds us  of  the  witchery  of  Ariosto, — and  a constant  elasticity, 
and  occasional  energy,  which  seem  to  belong  more  peculiarly 
to  the  author  now  before  us. 

It  may  appear  superfluous,  perhaps,. for  us  to  present  our  read- 
ers with  any  analysis  of  a work,  which  is  probably,  by  this  time, 
in  the  hands  of  as  many  persons  as  are  hkely  to  see  our  account 
of  it.  As  these,  however,  may  not  be  the  same  persons,  and  as, 
without  making  some  such  abstract,  we  could  not  easily  render 
the  few  remarks  Ave  have  to  offer,  intelligible,  we  shall  take  the 
liberty  of  beginning  with  a short  summary  of  the  fable. 

The  first  canto,  which  is  entitled  the  Chase,  begins  with  a pret- 
ty long  description  of  a stag-hunt  in  the  Highlands  of  Perthshire. 
As  the  chase  lengthens,  the  sportsmen  drop  off  ; till  at  last  the 
foremost  huntsman  is  left  alone  ; and  his  horse,  OA’^ercome  with 
fatigue,  stumbles  and  dies  in  a rocky  valley.  The  adventurer 
pursues  a little  wild  path,  through  a deep  ravine  ; and  at  last, 
climbing  up  a craggy  eminence,  discovers,  by  the  light  of  the 
evening  sun,  Loch-Katrine,  Avith  ail  its  woody  islands  and  rocky 
shores,  spread  out  in  glory  before  him.  After  gazing  Avith  ad- 
miration on  this  beautiful  scene,  which  is  described  with  greater 
spirit  than  accuVacy,  the  huntsman  sounds  his  horn,  in  the  hope 
of  being  heard  by  some  of  his  attendants,  and  sees,  to  his  infi- 
nite surprise,  a little  skiff,  guided  by  a lovely  Avoman,  glide  from 
beneath  the  trees  thdt  overhang  the  water,Hnd  approach  the  shore 
at  his  feet.  The  lady  calls  to  her  father  ; and,  upon  the  stran- 
ger’s approach,  pushes  her  shallop  from  the  shore  in  alarm.  Af- 
ter holding  a short  parley  Avith  hint,  however,  from  the  aa  ater, 
she  takes  him  into  the  boat,  and  carries  him  to  a woody  island, 
where  she  leads  him  into  a sori  of  sylvan  mansion,  rudely  con- 
structed of  trunks  of  trees,  moss  and  thatch,  and  hung  round, 
Avithin,  Avith  trophies  of  Avar,  and  of  the  chase.  An  elderly  lady 
is  introduced  at  supper  ; and  the  stranger,  after  disclosing  him- 
self to  be  ‘ James  Fitz-James,  the  knight  of  Snowdouii,’  tries  in 
vain  to  discover  the  name  and  histoiy  of  the  ladies,  whose  man- 
ners discover  them  to  be  of  high  rank  and  quality.  He  then  re- 
tires to  sleep,  and  is  disturbed  Avith  distressful  visions, — rises  and 
tranquillizes  himself,  by  looking  on  the  lovely  moonlight  land- 
scape,— says  his  prayers,  and  sleeps  till  the  heathcock  croAVs  on 
the  mountains  behind  him  ; — and  thus  closes  the  first  canto. 

The  second  opens  with  a fine  picture  of  the  aged  harper,  Allan- 
bane,  sitting  ontheisland  beach  Aviththe  damsel,  watching  the  skiff 
which  carries  the  stranger  back  again  to  land.  The  minstrel  sings 
a sweet  song  ; and  a conversation  ensues,  from  Avhich  the  reader 
tr  gathers,'  that  the  lady  is  a daughter  of  the  house  of  Douglas, 
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and  that  her  father,  having  been  exiled  by  royal  displeasure  from 
the  court,  had  been  fain  to  accept  of  this  asylum  from  Sir  Rode- 
rick Dhu,  a Highland  chieftain,  who  had  long-been  outlawed  for 
deeds  of  blood,  but  still  maintained  his  feudal  sovereignty  in  the 
fastnesses  of  his  native  mountains.  It  appears  also,  that  this  dark 
chief  is  in  love  with  his  fair  protegee,  but  that  her  affections  are 
engaged  to  Malcolm  Graeme,  a younger  and  more  amiable  moun- 
taineer, the  companion  and  guide  of  her  father  in  his  hunting  ex- 
cursions. As  they  are  engaged  in  this  discourse,  the  sound  of 
distant  music  is  heard  on  the  lake;  and  the  barges  of  Sir  Rode- 
rick are  discovered,  proceeding  in  triumph  to  the  island.  Her 
mother  calls  Ellen  to  go  down  with  her  to  receive  him  ; but  she, 
hearing  her  father’s  horn  at  that  instant  on  the  opposite  shore, 
flics  to  meet  him  and  Malcolm  Graeme,  who  is  received  with 
cold  and  stately  civility  by  the  lord  of  the  isle.  After  some  time. 
Sir  Roderick  informs  the  Douglas,  that  his  retreat  has  been  dis- 
covered by  the  royal  spies,  and  that  he  has  great  reason  to  be 
lieve  that  the  King,  (James  V.)  who,  under  pretence  of  hunting, 
had  assembled  a large  force  in  the  neighbourhood,  was  bent 
upon  their  destruction.  He  then  proposes,  somewhat  impetuous- 
ly, that  they  should  unite  their  fortunes  indissolubly  by  his  mar- 
riage with  Ellen,  and  rouse  the  whole  Western  Highlands  to  re- 
press the  invasion.  The  Douglas,  with  many  expressions  of 
gratitude,  declines  both  the  war  and  the  alliance;  and,  intima- 
ting that  his  daughter  has  repugnances  which  she  cannot  over- 
come, and  that  he,  though  ungratefully  used  by  his  sovereign, 
will  never  lift  his  arm  against  him,  declares  that  he  will  retire 
to  a cave  in  the  neighbouring  mountains,  till  the  issue  of  the 
threat  is  seen.  The  strong  heart  of  Roderick  is  wrung  with 
agony  at  this  rejection ; and,  when  Malcolm  advances  to  offer 
hiS  services,  as  Ellen  rises  to  retire,  he  pushes  him  violently 
back;  and  a scuffle  ensues,  of  no  very  dignified  character,  which 
is  with  difficulty  appeased  by  the  giant  arm  of  Douglas.  Mal- 
colm then  withdraws  in  proud  resentment ; and,  refusing  to  be 
indebted  to  the  surly  chief  even  for  the  use  of  his  boat,  plunges 
into  the  water,  and  swims  over  by  moonlight  to  the  main  land, — 
and,  with  the  description  of  this  feat,  the  second  canto  concludes. 

The  third  canto,  which  is  entitled  ‘ the  Gathering,’  opens  with 
a long  and  rather  tedious  account  of  the  ceremonies  employed  by 
Sir  Roderick,  in  preparing  for  the  summoning  or  Gathering  of 
his  clan.  This  is  accomplished  by  the  consecration  of  a small 
wooden  cross,  which,  with  its  points  scorched  and  dipped  in 
blood,  is  circulated  with  incredible  celerity  through  the  whole 
territory  of  the  chieftain.  The  eager  fidelity  with  which  this 
fatal  signal  is  hurrjed  on  and  obeyed,  is  represented  with  grea>^ 
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spirit  and  felicity ; — a youth  starts  from  the  side  of  his  father’s 
coffin,  to  bear  it  forward;  and  having  run  his  stage,  delivers  it 
into  the  hands  of  a.young  bridegroom  returning  from  church,  who 
instantly  binds  his  plaid  around  him, and  rushes  onward  from  his 
bride.  In  the  mean  time,  Douglas  and  his  daughter  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  mountain  cave ; and  Sir  Roderick,  passing  near 
their  retreat  in  his  way  to  the  muster,  hears  Ellen’s  voice  singing 
her  evening  hymn  to  the  Virgin.  He  does  not  obtrude  on  her 
devotions,  but  hurries  to  the  place  of  rendezvous,  where  his  clan 
receive  him  with  a shout  of  acclamation,  and  then  couch  on  the 
bare  heath  for  the  night.  This  terminates  the  third  canto. 

The  fourth  begins  with  more  incantations.  Some  absurd  and 
digusting  ceremonies  are  gone  through,  by  a wild  hermit  of  the 
clan,  with  a view  to  ascertain  the  issue  of  the  impending  war; — 
and  this  oracular  response  is  obtained , ^ that  the  party  shall  prevail 
which  first  sheds  the  blood  of  its  adversary.’  We  are  then  intro- 
duced to  the  minstrel  and  Ellen,  whom  he  strives  to  comfort  for 
the  alarming  disappearance  of  her  father,  by  singing  a long  fairy 
ballad  to  her ; and  just  as  the  song  is  ended,  the  knight  of  Snow- 
doun  appears  before  her,  declares  his  love,  and  urges  her  to  put 
herself  under  his  protection.  Ellen,  alarmed^  throws  herself  on 
his  generosity — confesses  her  attachment  to  Graeme,  and  with 
difficulty  prevails  on  him  to  seek  his  own  safety  by  a speedy  re- 
treat from  those  dangerous  confines.  The  gallant  stranger  at  last 
complies ; but,  before  he  goes,  presents  her  with  a ring,  which  he 
says  he  had  received  from  the  hand  of  King  James,  with  a pro- 
mise to  grant  any  boon  that  should  be  asked  after  producing  it. 
As  he  is  pursuing  his  way  through  the  wild,  his  suspicions  are 
excited  by  the  conduct  of  his  guide,  and  confirmed  by  the  musi- 
cal warnings  of  a mad  woman,  who  sings  to  him  about  the  toils 
that  are  set,  and  the  knives  that  are  whetted  against  him.  He  then 
threatens  his  false  guide,  who  discharges  an  arrow  at  him,  which 
kills  the  maniac.  The  knight  slays  the  murderer ; and  learn- 
ing frpm  the  expiring  victim  that  her  brain  had  been  turned  by 
the  cruelty  of  Sir  Roderick,  he  vows  vengeance  on  his  head ; 
and  proceeds  with  grief  and  appi'ehension  along  his  dangerous 
way.  When  chilled  with  the  midnight  cold,  and  exhausted  with 
want  and  fatigne,  he  suddenly  comes  upon  a chief  reposing  by  a 
lonely  watch  fire  ; and,  though  challenged  in  the  name  of  Rode- 
rick Dhu,  boldly  avows  himself  his  enemy.  The  clansman,  how- 
ever, disdains  to  take  advantage  of  a worn-out  wanderer  ; and 
pledges  himself  to  escort  him  safe  out  of  Sir  Roderick’s  territory ; 
after  which,  he  tells  him  he  must  answer  with  his  sword  for  the 
defiance  he  had  uttered  against  the  chieftain.  The  stranger  ac- 
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of  the  fifth 

vindicate  the  character  of  Sir  Rod«rick’  and  to  Sfv  the"^^ 
datory  habits  of  his  elan  To  ’ JOstOy  the  pre- 

testatfon  of  both  f and  tL  dfsnut^T' 

m the  heath  ; while  the  chfef  turns 

the  warrtors  of  Qan-Alpine-and  ‘ I am  federicr&ta  d Th'e 

their 

Stands  S‘rctio^,Tnd  ft>?c"e 'jl'i"'' 

bat,  is  laid  wouSded  on  the  ground  InTfetef  “ 
hts  bugle,  brings  four  squire^to  hU  sfde  and 

form  of  Douglas  apnroachinn  to'!he'“‘ ‘he  giant 

h then  told,  fhat  tSs  gltZXrd  hlZtTihltX 
delivering  himself  un  volnniarilv  »r  Vu  • " ^ resolution  of 

Graeme,  and  if  possible  Sir  Roderick  al^o^*  from  Malcolm 
danger.  As  h/ draws  near  to  th  "castle  LT 

X!Td  resolve!”!  Sifri^th''”^”’)'’'’'^*  “f  “”™" 

vourite  by  one  glance  of  Tffec'S  'i^uTed^aUast 
3^0  eutd7bt  £T^’  procrarhto'Sf  lu”d" 

pnlace,  whSSe“s!C^^  “.‘T”''  P“- 

Ser*jfern'”"i“T“”^ 

Rodenck  and  Lord  Douglas  are  in’th^  Kfuf  tS!!?eti^'’ 
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The  sixth  and  last  canto,  entitled  ‘ The  Guard-room,’  opens 
with  a very  animated  description  of  the  motley  mercenaries  that 
formed  the  royal  guard,  as  they  appeared  at  early  dawn,  after 
a night  of  stern  debauch.  While  they  are  quarrelling  and  sing- 
ing, the  centinels  introduce  an  old  minstrel  and  a veiled  maiden, 
who  had  been  forwarded  by  Mar  to  the  royal  presence;  and  Ellen, 
disclosing  her  countenance,  awes  the  ruffian  soldiery  into  respect 
and  pity  by  her  grace  and  liberality.  She  is  then  conducted  to 
a more  seemly  waiting  place,  till  the  king  should  be  visible  ; and 
Allan-bane,  asking  to  be  conducted  to  the  prison  of  his  captive 
lord,  is  led,  by  mistake,  to  the  sick  chamber  of  Roderick  Dhu, 
who  is  dying  of  his  wounds  in  a gloomy  apartment  in  the  castle. 
The  high-souled  chieftain  inquires  eagerly  after  the  fortunes  of 
his  clan,  the  Douglas,  and  Ellen ; and,  when  he  learns  that  a bat- 
tle had  been  fought  with  doubtful  success,  entreats  the  minstrel 
to  sooth  his  parting  spirit  with  a description  of  it,  and  with  the 
victor  song  of  his  clan.  Allan-bane  complies  ; and  the  battle  is 
tdld  in  very  animated  and  irregular  verse.  When  the  vehement 
strain  is  closed,  Roderick  is  found  cold  ; and  Allan  mourns  him 
in  a pathetic  lament.  In  the  mean  time,  Ellen  hears  the  voice  of 
Malcolm  Graeme  lamenting  his  captivity  from  an  adjoining  turret 
of  the  palace,  and,  before  she  has  recovered  from  her  agitation, 
is  startled  by  the  appearance  of  Fitz-James,  who  comes  to  inform 
her  that  the  court  is  assembled,  and  the  king  at  leisure  to  receive 
her  suit.  He  conducts  her  trembling  steps  to  the  hall  of  presence, 
round  which  Ellen  casts  a timid  and  eager  glance  for  the  mo- 
narch ; but  all  the  glittering  figures  are  uncovered,  and  James 
Fitz  James  alone  wears  his  cap  and  plume  in  the  brilliant  assem- 
bly! The  truth  immediately  rushes  on  her  imagination: — the 
knight  of  Snowdoun  is  the  king  of  Scotland  ! and,  struck  with 
awe  and  terror,  she  falls  speechless  at  his  feet,  clasping  her  hands 
and  pointing  to  the  ring  in  breathless  agitation.  The  prince  raises 
her  with  eager  kindness — declares  aloud  that  her  father  is  for- 
given, and  restored  to  favour — and  bids  her  ask  a boon  for  some 
other  person.  The  name  of  Graeme  trembles  on  her  lips  ; but 
she  cannot  trust  herself  to  utter  it,  and  begs  the  grace  of  Roderick 
Dhu.  The  king  answers,  that  he  would  give  his  best  earldom  to 
restore  him  to  life,  and  presses  her  to  name  some  other  boon. 
She  blushes  and  hesitates  ; and  the  king,  in  playful  vengeance, 
condemns  Malcolm  Graeme  to  fetters, — stakes  a chain  of  gold  from 
his  own  neck,  and,  throwing  it  oyer  that  of  the  young  chief,  puts 
the  clasp  into  the  hand  of  Ellen. 

Such  is  the  brief  and  naked  outline  of  the  story,  which  Mr  Scott 
has  embellished  with  such  exquisite  imagery,  and  enlarged  by  so 
many  characteristic  incidents,  as  to  have  rendered  it  one  of  the 
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most  attractive  poems  in  the  language.  That  the  story,  upon 
the  whole,  is  well  digested  and  happily  carried  on,  is  evident 
fi’om  the  hold  it  keeps  of  the  reader’s  attention  through  every  part 
of  its  progress.  It  has  the  fault,  indeed,  of  all  stories  that  turn 
upon  an  anagnorisis  or  recognition,  that  the  curiosity  which  is 
excited  during  the  first  reading,  is  extinguished  for  ever  when 
we  arrive  at  the  discovery.  This,  however,  is  an  objection  which 
may  be  made,  in  some  degree,  to  almost  every  story  of  interest; 
and  we  must  say  for  Mr.  Scott,  that  his  secret  is  very  discreetly 
kept,  and  very  felicitously  revealed.  If  we  were  to  scrutinize 
the  fable  with  malicious  severity,  we  might  also  remark,  that 
Malcolm  Graeme  has  too  insignificant  a part  assigned  him,  consi- 
dering the  favour  in  which  he  is  held  both  by  Ellen  and  the  au- 
thor ; and  that,  in  bringing  out  the  shaded  and  imperfect  charac- 
ter of  Roderick  Dhu,  as  a contrast  to  the  purer  virtue  of  his  ri- 
val, Mr.  Scott  seems  to  have  fallen  into  the  common  error,  of 
making  him  more  interesting  than  him  whose  virtues  he  was  in- 
tended to  set  ofi’,  and  converted  the  villain  of  the  piece  in  some 
measure  into  its  hero.  A modern  poet,  however,  may  perhaps 
be  pardoned  for  an  error,  of  which  Milton  himself  is  thought 
not  to  have  kept  clear,  and  for  which  there  seems  so  natural  a 
cause,  in  the  difference  between  poetical  and  amiable  charac- 
ters. There  are  several  improbabilities,  too,  in  the  stoiy,  which 
might  disturb  a scrupulous  reader.  Allowing  that  the  king  of 
Scotland  might  have  twice  disappeared  for  several  days,  with- 
out exciting  any  disturbance  or  alarm  in  his  courtiers,  it  is  cer- 
tainly rather  extraordinary,  that  neither  the  Lady  Margaret,  nor 
old  Allan -bane,  nor  any  of  the  attendants  at  the  isle,  should  have 
recognised  his  person;  and  almost  as  wonderful,  that  he  should 
have  found  any  difficulty  in  discovering  the  family  of  his  enter- 
tainer. There  is  something  rather  awkward,  too,  in  the  sort  of 
blunder  or  misunderstanding  (for  it  is  no  more)  which  gives  oc- 
casion to  Sir  Roderick’s  Gathering  and  all  its  consequence  ; 
nor  can  any  machineiy  be  conceived  more  clumsy  for  effecting 
the  deliverance  of  a distressed  hero,  than  the  introduction  of  a 
mad  woman,  who,  without  knowing  or  caring  about  the  wan- 
derer, warns  him,  by  a song,  to  take  care  of  the  ambush  that 
was  set  for  him.  The  Maniacs  of  poetiy  have  indeed  had  a pre- 
scriptive right  to  be  musical,  since  the  days  of  Ophelia  down- 
wards; but  it  is  rather  a rash  extension  of  this  privilege  to  make 
them  sing  good  sense,  and  to  make  sensible  people  be  guided  by 
them. 

Before  taking  leave  of  the  fable,  we  must  be  permitted  to  ex- 
press our  disappointment  and  regret  at  finding  the  general  cast  of 
the  characters  and  incidents  so  much  akin  to  those  of  Mr.  Scott’s 
former  publications.  When  we  heard  that  the  author  of  the  Lay 
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and  of  Mannion  was  employed  upon  a Highland  story,  we  cer- 
tainly expected  to  be  introduced  to  a new  creation,  and  to  bid 
farewell,  for  a while,  to  knights,  squires,  courtiers,  and  chivalry ; 

. — but  here  they  are  all  upon  us  again,  in  their  old  characters,  and 
nearly  in  their  old  costume.  The  same  age — the  same  sovereign — 
the  same  mannei  s — the  same  ranks  of  society — the  same  tone, 
both  for  courtesy  and  for  defiance.  Loch-Katrine,  indeed,  is 
more  picturesque  than  St.  Mary’s  Loch ; and  Roderick  Dhu  and 
his  clan  have  some  features  of  novelty ; — but  the  Douglas  and  the 
King  are  the  leading  personages  ; and  the  whole  interest  of  the 
story  turns  upon  persons  and  events  having  precisely  the  same 
character  and  general  aspeet  with  those  which  gave  their  pecu- 
liar  colour  to  the  former  poems.  It  is  honourable  to  Mr.  Scott’s 
genius,  no  doubt,  that  he  has  been  able  to  interest  the  public  so 
deeply  with  this  third  presentment  of  the  same  chivalrous  scenes ; 
but  we  cannot  help  thinking,  that  both  his  glory  and  our  gratifi- 
cation would  have  been  greater,  if  he  had  changed  his  hand  more 
completely,  and  actually  given  us  a true  Celtic  story,  with  all  its 
drapery  and  accompaniments  in  a corresponding  style  of  deco- 
ration. 

Such  a subject,  we  are  persuaded,  has  very  great  capabilities, 
and  only  w ants  to  be  introduced  to  public  notice  by  such  a hand 
as  Mr.  Scott’s,  to  make  a still  more  powerful  impression  than  he 
has  already  effected  by  the  resurrection  of  the  tales  of  romance. 
There  are  few  persons,  we  believe,  of  any  degeee  of  poetical 
susceptibility,  who  have  wandered  among  the  secluded  vallies  of 
the  Highlands,  and  contemplated  the  singular  people  by  whom 
they  are  still  tenanted — with  their  love  of  music  and  of  song — 
their  hardy  and  irregular  life,  so  unlike  the  unvarying  toils  of  the 
Saxon  mechanie — their  devotion  to  their  chiefs — their  wild  and 
lofty  traditions — their  national  enthusiasm — the  melancholy  gran- 
deur of  the  scenes  they  inhabit — and  the  multiplied  superstitions 

which  still  linger  among  them, without  feeling,  that  there  is 

no  existing  people  so  well  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  poetry,  or 
so  capable  of  furnishing  the  occasions  of  new'^  and  striking  inven- 
tions. The  great  and  continued  popularity  of  Macpherson’s  Os- 
sian,  (though  discredited  as  a memorial  of  antiquity,  at  least  as 
much  as  is  warranted  by  any  evidence  now  before  the  public), 
proves  how  very  fascinating  a fabric  might  be  raised  upon  that 
foundation  by  a more  powerful  or  judicious  hand.  That  cele- 
brated translation,  though  defaced  with  the  most  childish  and 
disgusting  affectations,  still  charms  with  occasional  gleams  of  a 
tenderness  beyond  all  other  tenderness,  and  a sublimity  of  a new^ 
character  of  dreariness  and  elevation;  and,  though  patched  with 
pieces  of  the  most  offensive  plagiarism,  still,  maintains  a tone  of 
originality  which  has  recommended  it  in  every  nation  of  the  civi- 
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could  never  hav’^c  been  expected.  The  disinterment  of  a city, 
which  had  remained  under  the  surface  of  the  earth  for  nearly  se 
venteen  centuries,  was  in  itself  a highly  interesting  occurrence. 
But  the  entire  state  of  its  buildings  and  their  contents,  and,  above 
all,  the  discovery  of  a considerable  library,  promised  an  incal- 
culable addition  to  the  stock  of  ancient  literatm*e,  which  the  world 
already  possessed.  With  respect  to  the  domestic  conveniencies 
and  utensils  of  the  citizens  of  Hei'culaneum,  all  possible  curio- 
sity has  been  satiated  ; for  complete  sets  have  been  extricated 
from  the  ruins,  and  deposited  in  the  great  museum  established  at 
Portici  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  them.  A far  more  valuable 
treasure,  however,  wa«  thought  to  have  been  gained,  when,  in 
1752,  a library  was  found,  which  is  supposed  (on  what  gi’ounds 
we  do  not  exactly  know)  to  have  belonged  to  one  of  the  family 
of  the  Pisos  ; a discovery  singularly  calculated  to  excite  sensa- 
tions of  pleasure  and  curiosity  in  the  republic  of  letters.  ‘ The 
lost  books  of  Livy,  and  the  comedies  of  Menander,  presented 
themselves  to  the  imagination  of  almost  every  seholar.  Each  in- 
deed anticipated,  according  to  his  taste,  the  mental  pleasures  and 
the  literary  labours  which  awaited  him,’ (Preface,  p.  ix.)  But 
these  expectations  have  been  hitherto  disappointed,  by  the  im- 
mense difficulty  which  has  been  experienced  in  unfolding  the  in- 
cinerated rolls  of  papyms  ; a difficulty, 'which  nothing  but  a com- 
bination of  ingenuity,  dexterity,  and  patience,  has  been  able  even 
partially  to  surmount.  The  public  has  hitherto  gained  nCthing 
from  the  labours  of  the  unfolders  but  a treatise  of  Philodemus  on 
Music,  published  by  Rosini,and  another  of  the  same  author  insert- 
ed in  the  Dissertations  now  under  review.  So  tedious  is  the  pro- 
cess of  unrolling  the  manuscripts,  that  a wdiole  year  w^as  spent 
about  half  the  roll  containing  the  first  treatise,  although  the 
Greek  manuscripts  are  in  a much  higher  state  of  preservation 
than  the  Latin.  We  understand,  however,  that  eighty  volumes 
have  now  been  rendered  legible  by  the  care  of  persons  employed 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  to  whom  the  present  work  is  witb  great 
propriety  dedicated,  as  a testimony  of  the  munificence  with  which 
he  has  purchased  the  collection  of  Papyri,  and  encouraged  the 
undertaking  of  unfolding  them. 

Neither  of  the  treatises  hitherto  published  are  anywise  interest- 
ing, except  from  the  circumstance  of  their  antiquity  ; but  we 
are  informed,  that  amongst  those  which  have  been  lately  deci- 
phered, is  a work  of  Epicurus.  The  further  researches  of  our 
own  countrymen  are  prevented  by  the  occupation  of  Naples  by 
the  French  ; but  the  studied  countenance  which  literature  and 
the  arts  receive  from  the  ruler  of  France,  permits  us  to  indulge 
the  hope,  that  the  ingenious  members  of  the  Institute,  or  the 
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learned  academicians  of  Portici,  will  continue  to  explore  the  con- 
tents ol  this  libi’aiy,  ot  which,  it  seems,  the  philosophical  class 
alone  has  hitherto  been  discovered.  But  w hatever  intention  the 
authors  of  the  present  work,  or  any  other  learned  men,  may  en- 
tertain of  publishing  other  Herculanean  manuscripts,  w'e  do  ear- 
nestly hope  that  they  will  be  enabled  to  give  fac-similes  of  them, 
and  not  print  them  in  small  characters,  as  the  present  editors  have 
done  ; for,  unless  the  very  forms  of  the  letters,  with  the  pro- 
portions of  their  distances  and  of  the  lacunae,  be  accurately  re- 
presented, it  is  impossible  that  the  reader  should  attempt  to  sup- 
ply the  deficiencies  with  any  degree  of  confidence.  We  would 
recommend,  as  an  excellent  model  to  all  publishers  of  inscrip- 
tions, or,  which  partake  very  much  of  the  nature  of  inscriptions, 
such  MSS.  as  those  from  Herculaneum,  Dr.  Taylor’s  admirable 
edition  oi  the  Sandwich  marble,  in  which  he  gives,  first,  the  in- 
scription in  capitals,  with  the  proportions  accurately  observed  ; 
secondly,  the  same  in  small  characters  ; and,  thirdly,  his  ow  n 
masterly  d.ssertation  on  it. 

From  a fac  simile  of  part  of  the  MS.  of  Philodemus  which  has 
been  lately  published,  it  seems  to  be  in  neai  ly  the  same  form  as 
that  edited  by  Rosini.  That  papyrus  is  written  across  in  columns, 
every  column  containing  abouttwenty  lines,  and  every  line  occu- 
pying the  third  of  a palm  in  length.  Between  the  columns  is  a 
vacant  .•space  of  about  an  inch.  The  characters  very  much  re- 
semble those  of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  ; and  many  of  them,  as 
the  alpha,  delta,  epsilon,  theta,  nwand  omega,  are  used  in  the 
celebrated  manuscript  Lexicon  of  Photius,  preserved  in  the  li- 
brary of  Ti'inity  College,  Cambridge.*  Some  of  the  Latin  MSS. 
are  written  in  a running  hand,  which  is  usually  called  the  Gothic 
or  Lombard  character.  But  it  is  time  that  we  should  giv'e  some 
account  of  the  volume  before  us,  which  is  recommended  to  our 
attention  by  the  elegance  of  its  typography,  the  interesting 
nature  of  it.s  contents,  and  the  names  of  its  authors,  which 
are  not  unknown  in  the  literary  world.  The  Dissertations  are 
ten  in  number.  Those  by  Sir  William  Drummond  arc — 
the  first,  on  the  Size,  Population,  and  Political  State  of  Hercu- 
laneum ; — the  third,  on  the  Etymology  of  Herculaneum  ; — the 
fourth,  on  som**  Inscriptions  found  there  ; — the.  fifth,  on  the 
Phoenician  Origin  of  the  iNames  of  Places  in  Campania  Felix  • — 
the  seventh,  on  thjj  Writing  Materials  of  the  Ancients  : — the 
ninth,  containing  the  MS.  of  Philodemus,  and  a Commentary  on 

* When  will  this  valuable  Lexicon  be  given  to  the  world  as  Profes- 

sor Porson  bad  corrected  it  ? We  hope  that  Dr.  Burney  and  Mr.  Banks 
will  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  anticipated  by  the  Germans,  who  are 
preparing  an  edition  of  it. 
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it.  Those  by  Mr.  Walpole  are — the  second,  on  Campania  in  ge- 
neral, and  that  part  of  it  called  Felix : — the  sixth,  on  the  Know 
ledge  of  the  Greek  Language,  and  on  the  3tate  of  the  Art  of 
Painting  among  the  Romans  about  the  time  of  the  destruction 
of  Herculaneum  ; — the  eighth,  containing  Palaeographical  Re^ 
marks  on  the  Herculanean  Manuscripts and  the  tenth, on  some 
Inscriptions  at  Herculaneum,  Stabiae  and  Pompeii. 

It  is  evident,  from  this  catalogue,  that  some  of  the  dissertations 
have  but  a very  remote  connexion  with  Herculaneum  ; and,  in- 
deed, what  we  have  principally  to  complain  of,  is,  the  quantity  of 
extraneous  matter  which  is  introduced  to  make  the  volume  of  a 
respectable  size,  and  which  does  not  appear  to  us  peculiarly  cal-, 
culated  to  answer  the  view  of  the  authors,  which  was,  as  they  tell 
us,  “ to  call  the  attention  of  the  English  public  to  some  subjects, 
which  the  perusal  of  the  MSS.  and  the  ancient  state  and  situation 
of  Herculaneum  suggested  to  them,  as  worthy  of  being  investi- 
gated.’ 

It  does  not  appear  to  us,  that  Sir  William  Drummond  has  prov- 
ed Herculaneum  to  have  lieen  a colonia  : that  it  was  at  least  a 
municipium,  he  deduces  from  the  titles  of  its  magistrates  in  the 
inscriptions  given  in  p.  4.  ; but  this  is  no  proof  of  its  size.  The 
theatre,  it  is  said,  might  contain  about  eight  thousand  persons. 
Now,  if  the  dimensions  given  by  Venuti  are  true,  that  the  the- 
atre, with  its  orchestra  and  cavea,  is  about  60  feet  in  diameter, 
and  the  number  of  seats  18,  we  may  allow  the  diameter  to  have 
been  100  teet  at  the  top  ; and,  taking  rather  more  than  a semi 
cirele  for  the  spectators,  we  shall  have  2000  feet  for  seats,  whieh 
would  not  give  room  for  much  more  than  700  spectators.  Sup- 
posing, however,  that  the  theatre  would  eontain  eight  thousand, 

‘ this  account,’  says  Sir  William,  ‘ as  women  were;  not  accus- 
tomed, in  those  times,  to  frequent  the  theatres,  supposes  a very 
great  population.’  If  this  expression  refers  to  the  times  which 
immediately  preceded  the  destruction  of  Herculaneum,  the  fact 
is  not  true.  It  is  needless  to  cite  passages  from  Ovid  and  Juve- 
nal, to  prove  that  the  Roman  women  attended  the  theatres.  We 
are,  moreover,  strongly  inclined  to  dispute  the  proofs  which  he 
draws  from  the  two  inscriptions  in  p.  4. 

The  first  is  in  so  mutilated  a state,  that  any  restoration  must 
be  very  questionable.  The  second  is  as  follows — d.  d.  p.  p.  hero.  ; 
which  is  thus  restoi'ed — Decurionum  DecretoProefectiPonderi 
bus  Herculanensium.  And,  on  the  strength  of  this,  SirW.Dnim- 
mond  gives  us  an  account, which  might  very  well  have  been  spar- 
ed, of  the  officers  supposed  to  be  mentioned.  It  appears  to  us, 
that  this  fragment  should  be  thus  explained — Do.no  dedit  privatd 
pecunid  HcTculanensibus.  There  is  a strange  mistake  in  p.  3, 
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which  shows  how  dangerous  it  is  to  make  a quotation  without 
reading  the  context.  ‘ Cicero  thus  indicated  its  luxury,  and  per- 
haps  its  corruption,  in  his  oration  against  Rullus — Accedet  eo 
motis  (Taurus;  accedent  salicta  ad  Minturnas,  adjungentur 
etiam  ilia  via  vendibilis  Herculanea,  multarum  ddiciarum  ct 
magna;  pecunicc,  &e.  i.  e.  according  to  Sir  William,  ‘ that  vendi- 
ble Ilerculanean  street  ; and  the  form  and  extent  of  the  town 
are  marked  in  the  expressive  phrase  of  Cicero,  as  well  as  the  ve- 
nality of  its  inhabitants.’  Now,  in  the  first  T^\?Lce, via  Herculanea 
is  i\\c  Hercidahean  road;  oxxd  vendibilis  means,  ‘to  be  sold  under 
this  new  Agrarian  law  of  Rullus,’  which  went  to  enact,  that  all 
the  publie  lands  should  be  sold  and  divided. 

The  next  dissertation  treats  of  Campania  itt  general,  and  that 
part  of  it,  which  Cicero  terms  ‘ agnim  orbis  terras  puleherrimum,’ 
commonly  called  Campania  Felix,  i.  e.  ‘ the  rich  ;’  for  Felix  and 
Heatus  in  Latin,  as  well  as  ox/?wf  and  jua>ca|,  in  Greek,  are 

often  used  in  this  sense.  Mr.  A¥ alpole  deduces  an  argument  for 
the  extent  of  Campania  from  a passage  in  the  Acts,  xxviii.  13,  in 
which  the  words  kA  oL'tw?  ft? 'PsJjumv  iUxfiojUEii  have  caused  great  confu- 
sion ; but  his  interpretation,  which  agrees  with  Bezaand  the  Sy- 
riac version,  is  inadmissible.  Thefactis,that  these  words  should 
be  enclosed  in  a parenthesis.  ‘ And  so  (i.  e.  after  staying  with 
them  seven  days)  we  came  to  Rome  ; and,  in  the  mean  time,i  e. 
during  the  seven  days,  our  brethren  there,’  &c.  These  two  dis- 
sertations, however,  are  interesting,  from  the  illustration  which 
they  give  to  the  customs  and  geography  of  the  Roman  empire. 

They  are  followed  by  eleven  pages  on  the  etymology  of  Her- 
culaneum, worthy  of  Bryant  himself ; and  it  is  with  eonsiderable 
diffid*cnce  that  we  venture  upon  such  a wilderness  of  hard  names, 
as  is  sufficient  to  alarm  unlettered  men,  who  have  never  encoun- 
tered any  more  tremendous  words, than  such  as  6(p^va,va,avd(7i^(x.i 
finyKararn^iymtoi.  Combat  them  however  we  must,  though  Mo- 
loch, Chon,  Rephan  and  Thoth  array  themselves  against  us.  We 
had  been  used  to  derive  the  name  of  i/ercwZawewm  from  Hercules 
its  founder  or  patron  ; and  to  be  satisfied  with  our  etymological 
skill.  Not  so  the  learned  writer  before  us  ; who  deduees,  from 
various  considerations,  that  Chion  and  Moloeh  were  the  same  ; 
that,  as  Plautus  calls  Saturn  by  the  name  of  Chion  in  the  Phoeni- 
cian, Choniaand  Saturnia,  ancient  names  of  Italy,  were  the  same; 
and,  that  Chon,  Moloch  and  Saturn  being  one  person,  the  Egyp- 
tian title.  Chon,  could  not  conveniently  be  the  name  of  Hercu 
les,  it  being  preoccupied  by  his  grandfather ; which,  by  the  by, 
\^^.nonsequitur, — though  wefear  that,  frohithe  number  of  years 
which  have  elapsed,  there  is  no  chance  of  aseertaining  the  fact 
by  a reference  to  the  parish  register.  Hercules,  therefore,  must 
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lized  world.  The  cultivated  literati  of  England,  indeed,  are 
struck  with  the  affectation  and  the  plagiarism,  and  renounce  the 
whole  work  as  tawdry  and  factitious  ; but  the  vulgar  at  home 
and  almost  all  classes  of  readers  abroad,  to  whom  those  defects 
are  less  perceptible,  still  continue  to  admire  ; and  few  of  our 
classical  poets  have  so  sure  and  regular  sale,  both  in  our  own 
and  in  other  languages,  as  the  singular  collection  to  which  we 
have  just  alluded.  A great  part  of  its  charm,  we  think,  consists 
in  the  novelty  of  its  Celtic  characters  and  scenery,  and  their  sin- 
gular aptitude  for  poetic  combinations  ; and  therefore  it  is  that 
we  are  persuaded,  that  if  Mr  Scott’s  powerful  and  creative  genius 
were  to  be  turned  in  good  earnest  to  such  a subject,  something 
might  be  produced  still  more  impressive  and  original  than  even 
this  age  has  yet  witnessed. 

It  is  now  time,  however,  that  we  should  lay  before  our  readers 
some  of  the  passages  in  the  present  poem  which  appear  to  us  most 
characteristic  of  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  author  ; — and  the  first 
that  strikes  us,  in  turning  over  the  leaves,  is  the  followino-  fine 
description  of  Sir  Roderick’s  approach  to  the  isle,  as  descrfed  bv 
the  aged  minstrel,  at  the  close  of  his  conversation  with  Ellen. 
The  moving  picture— the  effect  of  the  sounds — and  the  wild  cha- 
racter and  strong  peculiar  nationality  of  the  whole  px'ocession 
are  given  with  inimitable  spirit  and  power  of  expression.  ’ 

“ But  hark,  what  sounds  are  these  ? 

My  dull  ears  catch  no  faltering  breeze. 

No  weeping  birch,  nor  aspens  wake, 

Nor  breath  is  dimpling  in  the  lake  ; 

Still  is  the  canna’s  hoary  beard. 

Yet,  by  my  minstrel  faith,  I heard — 

And  hark  again  ! some  pipe  of  war 
Sends  the  bold  pibroch  from  afar.” 

‘ Far  up  the  lengthened  lake  were  spied 
Four  darkening  specks  upon  the  tide, 

That,  slow  enlarging  on  the  view. 

Four  manned  and  masted  barges  grew, 

And  bearing  downwards  from  Glengyle, 

Steered  full  upon  the  lonely  isle  ; 

The  point  of  Brianchoil  they  passed. 

And,  to  the  windward  as  they  cast, 

Against  the  sun  they  gave  to  shine 
The  bold  Sir  Roderick’s  bannered  Pine. 

Nearer  and  nearer  as  they  bear, 

Spears,  pikes,  and  axes  Rash  in  air. 

Now  might  you  see  the  tartans  brave. 

And  plaids  and  plumage  dance  and  wave ; 

Now  see  the  bonnets  sink  and  rise. 

As  his  tough  oar  the  rower  plies  ; 
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See,  flashing  at  each  sturdy  stroke, 

The  wave  ascending  into  smoke  ; 

See  the  proud  pipers  on  the  bow. 

And  mark  the  gaudy  streamers  flow 
From  their  loud  chanters  down,  and  sweep 
The  furrowed  bosom  of  the  deep,  ^ 

As,  rushing  through  the  lake  amain,  _ 

They  plied  the  ancient  Highland  strain. 

‘ Ever,  as  on  they  bore,  more  loud 
And  louder  rung  the  pibroch  proud. 

At  first  the  sounds,  by  distance  tame, 
Mellowed  along  the  waters  came. 

And,  lingering  long  by  cape  and  bay. 

Wailed  every  harsher  note  away ; 

Then,  bursting  bolder  on  the  ear. 

The  clan’s  shrill  Gathering  they  could  hear  , 
Those  thrilling  sounds,  that  call  the  might 
Of  old  Clan-Alpine  to  the  fight. 

Thick  beat  the  rapid  notes,  as  when 
The  mustering  hundreds  shake  uie  glen, 
And,  hurrying  at  the  signal  dread. 

The  battered  earth  returns  their  tread. 
Then  prelude  light,  of  livelier  tone. 
Expressed  their  merry  marching  on, 

Ere  peal  of  closing  battle  rose. 

With  mingled  outcry,  shrieks,  and  blows ; 
And  mimic  din  of  stroke  and  ward. 

As  broad-sword  upon  target  jarred , 

And  groaning  pause,  ere  yet  again. 
Condensed,  the  battle  yelled  amain  ; 

The  rapid  charge,  the  rallying  shout. 
Retreat  borne  headlong  into  rout. 

And  bursts  of  triumph,  to  declare 
Clan-Alpine’s  conquest — all  were  there. 
Nor  ended  thus  the  strain ; but  slow. 

Sunk  in  a moan  prolonged  and  low. 

And  changed  the  conquering  clarion  swell, 
For  wild  lament  o’er  those  that  fell, 
c The  war-pipes  ceased ; but  lake^  and  hill 
W^ere  busy  with  their  echoes  still  j 
And,  when  they  slept,  a vocal  strain 
Bade  their  hoarse  chorus  wake  again. 
While  loud  an  hundred  clans-men  raise 
Their  voices  in  their  Chieftain’s  praise. 
Each  boat-man,  bending  to  his  oar. 

With  measured  sweep  tjie  burthen  bore. 
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In  such  wild  cadence,  as  the  breeze 
Makes  through  December’s  leafless  trees. 

The  chorus  first  could  Allan  know, 

“ Roderigh  Vich  Alpine,  ho  ! iro  !” 

And  near,  and  nearer  as  they  rowed, 

Distinct  the  martial  ditty  flowed. 

‘ Boat  Song. 

‘ Hail  to  the  chief  who  in  triumph  advances ! 

Honoured  and  blessed  be  the  evergreen  Pine  I 
Long  may  the  Tree  in  his  banner  that  glances. 

Flourish,  the  shelter  and  grace  of  our  line 
‘ Ours  is  no  sapling,  chance-sown  by  the  fountain, 

Blooming  at  Beltane,  in  winter  to  fade ; 

When  the  whirlwind  has  stripped  every  leaf  on  the  mountain, 
The  more  shall  Clan-Alpine  exult  in  her  shade. 

Moored  in  the  rifted  rock. 

Proof  to  the  tempest’s  shock. 

Firmer  he  roots  him  the  ruder  it  blow ; 

Menteith  and  Breadalbane,  then. 

Echo  his  praise  agen, 

“ Roderigh  Vich  Alpine,  dhu,  ho ! ieroe  !” — 

‘ Row,  vassals,  row,  for  the  pride  of  the  Highlands  I 
Stretch  to  your  oars,  for  the  ever  green  Pine ! 

O ! that  the  rose-bud  that  graces  yon  islands, 

Were  wreathed  in  a garland  around  him  to  twine  I 
O that  some  seedling  gem. 

Worthy  such  noble  stem. 

Honoured  and  blessed  in  their  shadow  might  grow ! 

Loud  should  Clan  -Alpine  then 
Ring  from  her  deepmost  glen, 

“ Roderigh  Vich  Alpine  dhu,  ho  1 ieroe  !”  p,  65 — 71. 

The  reader  may  take  next  the  following  general  sketch  of 
Loch-Katrine. 

‘ One  burnish’d  sheet  of  living  gold, 

Loch-Katrine  lay  beneath  him  rolled ; 

In  all  her  length  far  winding  lay. 

With  promontory,  creek  and  bay, 

And  islands  that,  empurpled  bright. 

Floated  amid  the  livelier  light ; 

And  mountains,  that  like  giants  stand, 

To  cenlinel  enchanted  land. 

High  on  the  south,  huge  Benvenue 

Down  to  the  lake  in  masses  threw 

Crags,  knolls  and  mounds,  confusedly  hurled, 

The  fragments  of  an  earlier  world ; 
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A 'wildering  forest  feathered  o er 
His  ruined  sides  and  summit  hoar, 

While  on  the  north,  through  middle  air, 

Ben-an  heaved  high  his  forehead  bare.  p.  18,  is.  ^ 

The  next  is  a more  minute  view  of  the  same  scenery  in  a sum- 
mer dawn,— closed  with  a fine  picture  of  its  dark  lord. 

‘ The  summer  dawn’s  reflected  hue 
To  purple  changed  Loch-Katrine  blue ; 

Mildly  and  soft  the  western  breeze 
Just  kissed  the  lake,  just  stirred  the  trees, 

And  the  pleased  lake,  like  maiden  coy. 

Trembled  but  dimpled  not  lor  joy ; 

The  mountain  shadows  on  her  breast 
Were  neither  broken  nor  at  rest ; 

In  bright  uncertainty  they  lie. 

Like  future  joys  to  Fancy’s  eye. 

The  water  lily  to  the  light  - _ 

Her  chalice  rear’d  of  silver  bright ; 

The  doe  awoke,  and  to  the  lawn, 

Begemmed  with  dew-drops,  led  her  fawn; 

The  grey  mist  left  the  mountain  side. 

The  torrent  showed  its  glistening  pride  ; 

Invisible  in  flecked  sky. 

The  lark  sent  down  her  revelry ; 

The  black-bird  and  the  speckled  thrush 
Good-morrow  g«ive  from  brake  and  bush ; 

In  answer  cooed  the  cushat  dove. 

Her  notes  of  peace,  and  rest,  and  love. 

‘ No  thought  of  peace,  no  thought  of  rest, 

Assuaged  the  storm  in  Roderick’s  breast 
With  sheathed  broad-sword  in  his  hand, 

Abrupt  he  paced  the  islet  strand. 

The  shrinking  band  stood  oft  aghast 
At  the  impatient  glance  he  cast 
Such  glance  the  mountain  eagle  threw, 

As,  from  the  cliff’s  of  Ben-venue, 

She  spread  her  dark  sails  on  the  wind, 

And,  high  in  middle  heaven  reclined. 

With  her  broad  shadow  on  the  lake. 

Silenced  the  warblers  of  the  brake,  p.  98—100. 

The  following  description  of  the  starting  of  ‘ the  fiery  cross 
bem-s  more  marls  of  labour  than  most  of  Mr.  Scott  * ^nd 

borders,  perhaps,  upon  straining  and  exaggeration  ; yet  it  show  s 

great  power.  . . 

‘ Then  Roderick,  with  impatient  look, 

From  Brian’s  hand  the  symbol  took ; 

« Speed,  Malise,  speed !”  he  said,  and  gave 
The  crosslet  to  his  hench-raan  brave. 
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“ The  muster-place  be  Lanric  mead — 

Instant  the  time — speed,  Malise,  speed  !” 

Like  heath-bird,  when  the  hawks  pursue, 

A barge  across  Loch-Katrine  flew  ; 

High  stood  the  hench-manon  the  prow, 

So  rapidly  the  barge-men  row. 

The  bubbles,  where  they  launched  the  boat. 

Were  all  unbroken  and  afloat. 

Dancing  in  foam  and  ripple  still. 

When  it  had  neared  the  mainland  hill; 

And  from  the  silver  beach’s  side. 

Still  was  the  prow  three  fathom  wide, 

When  lightly  bounded  to  the  land. 

The  messenger  of  blood  and  brand. 

‘ Speed,  Malise,  speed  I the  dun  deer’s  hide 
On  fleeter  foot  was  never  tied. 

Speed,  Malise,  speed  ! such  cause  of  haste 
Thine  activ'e  sinews  never  braced. 

Bend  'gainst  the  steepy  hill  thy  breast. 

Burst  down  like  torrent  from  its  crest; 

With  short  and  springing  footstep  pass 
The  trembling  bog  and  false  morass  ; 

Across  the  brook  like  roe-buck  bound. 

And  tread  the  brake  like  questing  hound  ; 

The  crag  is  high,  the  scaur  is  deep. 

Yet  shrink  not  from  the  desperate  leap  ; 

Parched  are  thy  burning  lips  and  brow, 

Yet  by  the  fountain  pause  not  now  ; 

Herald  of  battle,  fate,  and  fear. 

Stretch  onward  in  thy  fleet  career  ! 

The  wounded  hind  thou  track’st  not  now, 

Pursuest  not  maid  through  greenwood  bough. 

Nor  plfest  tliou  now  thy  flying  pace 
With  rivals  in  the  mountain  race ; 

But  danger,  death,  and  warrior  deed. 

Are  in  thy  course — Speed,  Malise,  speed,  !*  p.  112 114, 

The  following  reflections  on  an  ancient  field  of  battle,  afibrd 
the  most  remarkable  instance  of  false  taste  in  all  Mr.  Scott’s  wri- 
tings. Yet  the  brevity  and  variety  of  the  images  serve  well  to 
show,  as  we  have  formerly  hinted,  that  even  in  his  errors  there 
are  traces  of  a powerful  genius. 

• ‘ a dreary  glen. 

Where  scattered  lay  the  bones  of  men,  ^ 

In  some  forgotten  battle  slain. 

And  bleached  by  drifting  wind  and  rain. 

It  might  have  tamed  a warrior’s  heart, 

To  view  such  mockery  of  his  art ! 
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The  knot-grass  fettered  there  the  hand, 

Which  once  could  burst  an  iron  band  ; 

Beneath  the  broad  and  ample  bone, 

That  bucklered  heart  to  fear  unknown, 

A feeble  and  a timorous  guest. 

The  field-fare  framed  her  lowly  nest ; 

There  the  slow  blind-worm  left  his  slime 
On  the  fleet  limbs  that  mocked  at  time ; 

And  there,  too,  lay  the  leader’s  skull. 

Still  wreathed  with  chaplet  flushed  and  full. 

For  heath-bell,  wdth  her  purple  bloom. 

Supplied  the  bonnet  and  the  plume.’  p.  102,  103. 

One  of  the  most  striking  passages  in  the  poem,  certainly,  is  that 
in  whieh  Sir  Roderick  is  represented  as  calling  up  his  men  sud- 
denly from  their  ambush,  when  Fitz-James  expressed  his  impa- 
tience to  meet  faee  to  faee,  that  murderous  ehiettain  and  his  clan. 

“ Have,  then,  thy  wish  1” — He  whistled  shrill, 

And  he  was  answered  from  the  hill ; 

Wild  as  the  scream  of  the  cui'lieu. 

From  crag  to  crag  the  signal  flew. 

Instant,  through  copse  and  heath,  arose 
Bonnets  and  spears  and  bended  bows  ; 

On  right,  on  left,  above,  below. 

Sprung  up  at  once  the  lurking  foe  ; 

From  shingles  grey  their  lances  start. 

The  bracken-bush  sends  forth  the  dart, 

The  rushes  and  the  willow-wand 
Are  bristling  into  axe  and  brand. 

And  every  tuft  of  broom  gives  life 
Toplaided  warrior  armed  for  strife.  . 

That  whistle  garrison’d  the  glen 
At  once  with  full  five  hundred  men, 

As  if  the  yawning  hill  to  heaven 
A subterranean  host  had  given. 

Watching  their  leaders’  beck  and  will. 

All  silent  there  they  stood  and  still. 

Like  the,  loose  crags  whose  threatening  mass 
Lay  tottering  o’er  the  hollow  pass. 

As  if  an  infant’s  touch  could  urge 
Their  headlong  passage  down  the  verge. 

With  step  and  weapon  forward  flung, 

Upon  the  mountain-side  they  hung. 

The  mountaineer  cast  glance  of  pride 
Along  Benledi’s  living  side. 

Then  fixed  his  eye  and  sable  brow 

Full  on  Fitz-James— “ How  say’st  thou  now  ? 

These  are  Clan-Alpine’s  warriors  true  ; 

And,  Saxon, — I am  Roderick  Dhu  I”— 
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‘ Fitz-James  was  brave : — Though  to  his  heart 
The  life-blood  thrilled  with  sudden  start. 

He  mann’d  himself  with  dauntless  air, 

Returned  the  Chi6f  his  haughty  stare. 

His  back  against  a rock  he  bore, 

And  firmly  placed  his  foot  before: — 

“ Come  one,  come  all ! this  rock  shall  fly 
From  its  firm  base  as  soon  as  I.” — 

Sir  Roderick  marked — and  in  his  eyes 
Respect  was  mingled  with  surprise, 

And  the  stern  joy  which  warriors  feel 
In  foemen  worthy  of  their  steel. 

Short  space  he  stood — then  waved  his  hand  : 

’ Down  sunk  the  disappearing  band ; 

Each  warrior  vanished  where  he  stood, 

In  broom  or  bracken,  heath  or  wood  ; 

Sunk  brand  and  spear  and  bended  bow. 

In  osiers  pale  and  copses  low  ; 

It  seemed  as  if  their  mother  Earth 
Had  swallowed  up  her  warlike  birth. 

The  wind’s  last  breath  had  tossed  in  air. 

Pennon,  and  plaid,  and  plumage  fair, — 

The  next  but  swept  a lone  hill  side, 

/ Where  heath  and  fern  were  waving  wide; 

The  sun’s  last  glance  was  glinted  back, 

From  spear  and  glaive,  from  targe  and  jack,— • 

The  next,  all  unreflected,  shone 
On  bracken  green,  and  cold  grey  stone.’  p.  202—205. 

The  following  picture  is  of  a very  different  character,  and 
touched  with  the  hand  of  a true  poet. 

‘ Yet  ere  his  onward  way  he  took. 

The  Stranger  cast  a lingering  look, 

Where  easily  his  eye  might  reach 
The  Harper  on  the  islet  beach. 

Reclined  against  a blighted  tree, 

As  wasted,  grey,  and  worn  as  he. 

To  minstrel  meditation  given, 

His  reverend  brow  was  raised  to  heaven, 

As  from  the  rising  sun  to  claim 
A sparkle  of  inspiring  flame. 

His  hand,  reclined  upon  the  wire, 

Seerned  watching  the  awakening  fire  ; 

So  still  he  sate,  as  those  who  wait 
Till  judgment  speak  the  doom  of  fate ; 

So  still,  as  if  no  breeze  might  dare 
To  lift  one  lock  of  hoary  hair; 

So  still,  as  life  itself  were  fled. 

In  the  last  sound  his  harp  had  .sped. 
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Upon  a rock  with  lichens  wild, 

Beside  him  Ellen  sate  and  smiled,’  &c.  p.  50,  51. 

The  dream  of  the  Stranger  in  the  lonely  island  is  marked  with 
the  same  characters, 

‘ The  hall  was  cleared — the  Stranger’s  bed 
Was  there  of  mountain  heather  spread, 

Where  oft  an  hundred  guests  had  lain, 

And  dreamed  their  forest  sports  again. 

But  vainly  did  the  heath-flower  shed 
Its  moorland  fragrance  round  his  head ; 

Not  Ellen’s  spell  had  lulled  to  rest 
The  fever  of  his  troubled  breast. 

In  broken  dreams  the  image  rose 
Of  varied  perils,  pains,  and  woes  ; 

His  steed  now  flounders  in  the  brake, 

Now  sinks  his  barge  upon  the  lake  ; 

Now  leader  of  a broken  host. 

His  standard  falls,  his  honour’s  lost. 

Then — (from  my  couch  may  heavenly  might 
Chase  that  worst  phantom  of  the  night !) — 

Again  returned  the  scenes  of  youth, 

Of  confident  undoubting  truth ; 

Again  his  soul  he  interchanged 

With  friends  whose  hearts  were  long  estranged. 

They  come,  in  dim  procession  led. 

The  cold,  the  faithless,  and  the  dead ; 

As  warm  each  hand,  each  brow  as  gay, 

As  if  they  parked  yesterday. 

And  doubt  distracts  him  at  the  view, 

O were  his  senses  false  or  true  ! 

Dreamed  he  of  death,  or  broken  vow, 

Or  is  it  all  a vision  now ! 

‘ At  length,  with  Ellen  in  a grove. 

He  seemed  to  walk,  and  speak  of  love ; 

She  listened  with  a blush  and  sigh. 

His  suit  was  warm,  his  hopes  were  high. 

He  sought  her  yielded  hand  to  clasp. 

And  a cold  gauntlet  met  his  grasp : 

The  phantom’s  sex  was  changed  and  gone> 

Upon  its  head  a helmet  shone; 

Siowly  enlarged  to  giant  size. 

With  darkened  cheek  and  threatening  eyes, 

The  grisly  visage,  stern  and  hoar. 

To  Ellen  still  a likeness  bore.’  p.  40 — 42. 

Though  these  extracts  have  already  extended  this  article  be- 
yond all  reasonable  bounds,  we  must  give  Ellen’s  introduction  to 
the  court,  and  the  transformation  of  Fitz-James  into  the  King  of 
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Scotland.  The  unknown  prince,  it  will  be  recollected, 
conducts  her  into  the  royal  presence. 

‘ With  beating  heart,  and  bosom  wrung, 

As  to  a brother’s  arm  she  clung. 

Gently  he  dried  the  falling  tear, 

And  gently  whispered  hope  and  cheer ; 

Her  faltering  steps  half  led,  half  staid, 

Through  gallery  fair  and  high  arcade, 

Till,  at  his  touch,  its  wings  of  pride 
A portal  arch  unfolded  wide. 

‘ Within  'twas  brilliant  all  and  light, 

A thronging  scene  of  figures  bright ; 

It  glowed  on  Ellen’s  dazzled  sight, 

As  when  the  setting  sun  has  given 
Ten  thousand  hues  to  summer  even, 

And,  from  their  tissue,  fancy  frames 
Aerial  knights  and  fairy  dames.. 

Still  by  Fitz-James  her  footing  staid; 

A few  faint  steps  she  forward  made. 

Then  slow  her  drooping  head  she  raised. 

And  fearful  round  the  presence  gazed ; 

For  him  she  sought,  who  owned  this  state, 

The  dreaded  prince  whose  will  was  fate  !— 

She  gazed  on  many  a princely  port, 

Might  well  have  ruled  a royal  court ; 

On  many  a splendid  garb  she  gazed, — 

Then  turned  bewildered  and  amazed. 

For  all  stood  bare ; and,  in  the  room, 

Fitz-James  alone  wore  cap  and  plume. 

To  him  each  lady’s  look  was  lent, 

On  him  each  courtier’s  eye  was  bent ; 

Midst  furs  and  silks  and  jewels  sheen. 

He  stood,  in  simple  Lincoln  green. 

The  centre  of  the  glittering  ring, — 

And  Snowdoun’s  Knight  is  Scotland’s  King  I 

‘ As  wreath  of  snow  on  mountain  breast. 

Slides  from  the  rock  that  gave  it  rest. 

Poor  Ellen  glided  from  her  stay. 

And  at  the  Monarch’s  feet  she  lay ; 

No  word  her  choking  voice  commands,—- 
She  showed  the  ring, — she  clasped  her  hands. 

O ! not  a moment  could  he  brook. 

The  generous  prince,  that  suppliant  look  ! 

Gently  he  raised  her, — and  the  while 
Checked  with  a glance  the  circle’s  smile ; 

Graceful,  but  grave,  her  brow  he  kissed. 

And  bade  her  terrors  be  dismissed 
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“ Yes,  Fair;  the  wandering  poor  Fitz-James 
The  fealty  of  Scotland  claims. 

To  him  thy  woes,  thy  wishes,  bring; 

He  will  redeem  his  signet  ring,”  &c.  p.  281 — 284. 

We  cannot  resist  adding  the  graceful  winding  up  of  the  whole 
story. 

‘ “ Malcolm,  come  forth!” — And,  at  the  word, 

Down  kneeled  the  Grserne  to  Scotland’s  Lord. 

“ For  thee,  rash  youth,  no  suppliant  sues. 

From  thee  may  Vengeance  claim  her  dues; 

Who,  nurtured  underneath  our  smile. 

Hast  paid  our  care  by  treacherous  wile, 

And  sought,  amid  thy  faithful  clan, 

A refuge  for  an  outlawed  man. 

Dishonouring  thus  thy  loyal  name.— 

Fetters  and  warder  for  the  Graeme  1” 

His  chain  of  gold  the  King  unstrung. 

The  links  o’er  Malcolm'sL  neck  he  flung, 

Then  gently  drew  tlie  glittering  band. 

And  laid  the  clasp  on  Ellen’s  hand.’  p.  288, 

There  are  no  separate  introductions  to  the  cantos  of  this  poem  ; 
but  each  of  them  begins  with  one  or  two  stanzas  in  the  measure 
of  Spenser,  usually  containing  some  reflections  connected  with  the 
subject  about  to  be  entered  on  ; and  written,  for  the  most  part, 
with  great  tenderness  and  beauty.  The  following,  we  think,  is 
among  the  most  striking. 

‘ Time  rolls  his  ceaseless  course.  The  race  of  yore 
Who  danced  our  infancy  upon  their  knee. 

And  told  our  marvelling  boyhood  legends  store, 

Of  their  strange  ventures  happ’d  by  land  or  sea. 

How  are  they  blotted  from  the  things  that  be ! 

How  few,  all  weak  and  withered  of  their  force, 

Wait,  on  the  verge  of  dark  eternity. 

Like  stranded  wrecks,  the  tide  returning  hoarse. 

To  sweep  them  from  our  sight ! Time  rolls  his  ceaseless  course. 

Yet  live  there  still  who  can  remember  well. 

How,  when  a mountain  chief  his  bugle  blew,’  Sec.  p.  97-8. 
There  is  an  invocation  to  the  Harp  of  the  North,  prefixed  to 
the  poem  ; and  a farewell  subjoined  to  it  in  the  same  measure, 
written  and  versified,  it  appears  to  us,  with  more  than  Mr  Scott’s 
usual  care.  We  give  two  of  the  three  stanzas  that  compose  the 
last. 

‘ Harp  of  the  North,  farewell ! The  hills  grow  dai’k. 

On  purple  peaks  a deeper  shade  descending ; 

In  twilight  copse  the  glow-worm  lights  her  spark  ; 

The  deer,  half  seen,  are  to  the  covert  wending. 

Resume  thy  wizard  elm  ! the  fountain  lending. 
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And  the  wild  breeze,  thy  wilder  minstrelsy ; 

Thy  numbers  sweet  with  Nature’s  vespers  blending, 

With  distant  echo  from  the  fold  and  lea. 

And  herd-boy’s  evening  pipe,  and  hum  of  housing  bee, 

‘ Hark ! as  my  lingering  footsteps  slow  retire, 

Some  Spirit  of  the  Air  has  waked  thy  string ! 

’Tis  now  a Seraph  bold,  with  touch  of  fire  ; 

’Tis  now  the  brush  of  Fairy’s  frolic  wing. 

Receding  now,  the  dying  numbers  ring 
Fainter  and  fainter  down  the  rugged  dell, 

And  now  the  mountain  breezes  scarcely  bring 
A wandering  witch-note  of  the  distant  spell — 

And  now,  'tis  silent  all ! — Enchantress,  fare  thee  well  1’ 

p.  289,  29®. 

These  passages,  though  taken  with  very  little  seleetion,  are  fa- 
vourable specimens,  we  think,  on  the  whole,  of  the  execution  of 
the  work  before  us.  We  had  marked  several  of  an  opposite  cha- 
racter ; but,  fortunately  for  Mr.  Scott,  we  have  already  extracted 
so  much,  that  we  shall  scarcely  have  room  to  take  any  notice  of 
them  ; and  must  condense  all  our  vituperation  into  a very  insig- 
nificant compass.  One  or  two  things,  however,  we  think  it  our 
duty  to  point  out.  Though  great  pains  have  evidently  been  taken 
with  Brian  the  Hermit,  we  think  his  whole  character  a failure, 
and  mere  deformity, — hurting  the  interest  of  the  story  by  its  im- 
probability, and  rather  heavy  and  disagreeable,  than  sublime  or 
horrible  in  its  details.  The  quarrel  between  Malcolm  and  Rode- 
rick, in  the  second  canto,  is  also  ungraceful  and  offensive.  There 
is  something  foppish  and  out  of  character  in  Malcolm’s  rising  to 
lead  out  Ellen  from  her  own  parlour  ; and  the  sort  of  wrestling 
match  that  takes  place  betweenthe  rival  chieftains  on  the  occasion, 
is  humiliating, and  indecorous.  The  greatest  blemishinthe  poem, 
however,  is  the  ribaldry  and  dull  vulgarity  which  is  put  into  the 
mouths  of  the  soldiery  in  the  guard-room.  Mr.  Scott  has  conde- 
scended to  write  a song  for  them,  which  will  be  read  with  pain, 
we  are  persuaded,  even  by  his  warmest  admirers:  and  his  whole 
genius,  and  even  his  power  of  versification,  seems  to  desert  him 
when  he  attempts  to  repeat  their  conversation.  Here  is  some  of 
the  stuff  which  has  dropped,  in  this  inauspicious  attempt,  from 
the  pen  of  one  of  the  first  poets  of  his  age  or  countiy. 

“ Old  dost  thou  wax,  and  wars  grow  sharp; 

Thou  now  hast  glee-maiden  and  harp, 

Get  thee  an  ape,  and  trudge  the  land, 

The  leader  of  a juggler  band.” — 

“ No,  comrade ; — no  such  fortune  mine. 

After  the  fight,  these  sought  our  line. 
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That  aged  harper  and  the  girl ; 

And,  having  audience  of  the  Earl, 

Mar  bade  I should  purvey  them  steed, 

And  bring  them  hithervrard  vrith  speed. 

Forbear  your  mirth  and  rude  alai'm. 

For  none  shall  do  them  shame  or  harm.”— 

Hear  ye  his  boast !”  cried  John  of  Brent, 

Ever  to  strife  and  jangling  bent,— 

“ Shall  he  strike  doe  beside  our  lodge, 

And  yet  the  jealous  niggard  grudge 
To  pay  the  forester  his  fee  ? 
ril  have  my  share  howe’er  it  be.”  p.  250,  251. 

His  Highland  freebooters,  indeed,  do  not  use  a much  nobler 
style.  For  example — 

“ It  is,  because  last  evening-tide 
Brian  an  augury  hath  tried, 

Of  that  dread  kind  which  must  not  be 
Unless  in  dread  extremity. 

The  Taghairm  called ; by  which,  afar. 

Our  sires  foresaw  the  events  of  war. 

Duncraggan’s  milk-white  bull  they  slew,” — 

“ Ah  ! well  the  gallant  brute  I knew ; 

The  choicest  of  the  prey  we  had, 

When  swept  our  merry-men  Gallangad. 

Sore  did  he  cumber  our  retreat ; 

And  kept  our  stoutest  kernes  in  awe. 

Even  at  the  pass  of  Beal  ’maha.”  p.  146,  147. 

Scarcely  more  tolerable  are  such  expressions  as — 

‘ For  life  is  Hugh  of  Larbert  lame — 
or  that  unhappy  couplet,  where  the  king  himself  is  in  such  distress 
for  a rhyme,  as  to  be  obliged  to  apply  to  one  of  the  most  obscure 
Saints  on  the  kalendar. 

‘ 'Tis  James  of  Douglas,  6y  Saint  Serle; 

The  uncle  of  the  banished  Eai'l.’ 

We  would  object,  too,  to  such  an  accumulation  of  strange 
words  as  occurs  in  these  three  lines. 

‘ Fleet  foot  on  the  correi; 

Sage  counsel  in  Cumber; 

Red  hand  in  iheforay^  &c. 

Nor  can  we  relish  such  babyish  verses  as 
‘ He  will  return ; — dear  lady,  trust : — 

With  joy,  return.  He  will, — he  must.' 

‘ Nay,  lovely  Ellen ! Dearest ! nay.’ 

These,  however,  and  several  others  that  might  be  mentioned, 
are  blemishes  which  may  well  be  excused  in  a poem  of  more  than 
five  thousand  lines,  produced  so  soon  after  another  still  longer : 
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and  though  they  are  blemishes  which  it  is  proper  to  notice,  be- 
cause they  are  evidently  of  a kind  that  may  be  corrected,  it  would 
be  absurd, as  well  as  unfair,  to  give  them  any  considerable  weight 
in  our  general  estimate  of  the  work,  or  of  the  powers  of  the  au- 
thor. Of  these,  we  have  already  spoken  at  sufficient  length  ; and 
must  now  take  an  abrupt  leave  of  Mr.  Scott,  by  expressing  our 
hope,  and  tolerably  confident  expectation,  of  soon  meeting  with 
him  again.  That  he  may  injure  his  popularity  by  the  mere  pro- 
fusion of  his  publications,  is  no  doubt  possible  ; though  many  of 
the  most  celebrated  poets  have  been  among  the  most  voluminous : 
but,  that  the  public  must  gain  by  this  liberality,  does  not 
seem  to  admit  of  any  question.  If  our  poetical  treasures  w ere 
increased  by  the  publication  of  Marmion  and  the  Lady  of  the 
Lake,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  great  faults  in  both  these 
works,  it  is  evident  that  we  should  be  still  richer  if  we  possessed 
fifty  poems  of  the  same  merit ; and,  therefore,  it  is  for  our  inte- 
rest, whatever  it  may  be  as  to  his,  that  their  author’s  muse  should 
continue  as  prolific  as  she  has  hitherto  been.  If  Mr.  Scott  will 
only  vary  his  subjects  a little  more,  indeed,  we  think  we  might 
engage  to  insure  his  own  reputation  against  any  material  injury 
from  their  rapid  parturition ; and,  as  we  entertain  very  great 
doubts  whether  much  greater  pains  would  enable  him  to  write 
much  better  poetry,  we  would  rather  have  two  beautiful  poems, 
with  the  present  quantum  of  faults — than  one,  with  only  one 
tenth  part  less  alloy.  He  will  always  be  a poet,  we  fear,  to  whom 
the  fastidious  will  make  great  objections  ; but  he  may  easily  find, 
in  his  popularity,  a compensation  for  their  scruples.  He  has  the 
jury  hollow  in  his  favour ; and  though  the  court  may  think  that 
its  directions  have  not  been  sufficiently  attended  to,  it  will  not 
quarrel  with  the  verdict. 


Art.  II.  The  Works  of  James  Barry , Esq.  Historical  Painter  ; 
tvith  some  Account  of  his  Life  and  WHtings.  2 vol.  4to. 
pp.  558  & 670.  With  Plates  and  Index.  Price  Five  Guineas. 
London.  Cadell  & Davies.  1809. 

By  far  the  most  frequent  obstacle  to  the  success  of  what  arc 
called  students  of  genius  in  painting,  has  been,  forming  too 
exalted  notions  of  their  art  as  an  effusion  of  mental  energy,  and 
too  humble  notions  of  it  as  an  effort  of  manual  labour  and  ac- 
quired practical  dexterity.  Hence  they  have  no  sooner  learnt 
to  represent  common  objects-  with  the  tame  fidelity  of  a geo- 
grapher’s map  or  architect’s  elevation,  than  they  begin  to 
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form  magnificent  compositions  ; to  turn  their  whole  attention  to 
the  selection  of  subjects  worthy  to  employ  the  talents,  which  they 
have  not  acquired  ; and  no  longer  to  doubt,  that  any  thing  more 
is  wanting  to  make  them  at  once  Michael  Angelos  and  Raphaels, 
than  a Sistine  Chapel  or  Vatican  Chambers,  with  such  a patron 
as  Pope  Julius  11.  or  Leo  X. 

This  was  peculiarly  the  case  with  the  unfortunate  artist  before 
us;  and  to  trace  the  effects  of  this  radical  error  through  these 
volumes,  may  afford  most  salutary  warnings  to  all  those  who 
place  their  hopes  of  future  fame  and  prosperity  upon  similar  foun- 
dations. He  was  a man  of  a naturally  vigorous  and  active  mind, 
tinctured  with  enthusiasm  even  to  the  verge  of  insanity  ; and, 
long  before  he  had  acquired  any  practical  skill  whatsoever  in  the 
art  which  he  professed,  could  talk  the  matter  well.  It  was  this, 
probably,  much  more  than  his  picture  of  St.  Patrick,  (vol.  I.  p.  9.), 
which  recommended  him  to  the  favour  and  patronage  of  Mr.  Ed- 
mund Burke  : for  that  picture,  whatever  might  have  been  the 
impression  of  its  comparative  merit  in  an  exhibition  at  Dublin, 
must  have  been  but  a wretched  performance,  unless  his  art  sud- 
denly forsook  him  in  subsequent  works  which  we  have  seen.  Mr. 
Burke,  too,  was  a much  more  competent  judge  of  talking  than 
of  painting  ; and  the  indirect  and  unintentional  flattery  in  the  dis- 
pute on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful  (p.  10.),  may  be  fairly  suppos- 
ed to  have  given  a bias  to  his  judgment. 

By  his  means,  therefore,  Barry  soon  after  came  to  London, 
obtained  subordinate  employment  sufficient  for  his  subsistence, 
and  the  following  year  (1765)  was  sent  to  study  the  great  works 
of  art  on  the  Confi'nent,  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  three  Burkes, 
Edmund,  Richard,  and  William  (p.  14 — 24.  & 169.)  The  cor- 
respondence with  these  patrons,  which  follows,  presents  the  most 
amiable  picture  of  the  friendly  harmony,  reciprocal  benevolence, 
and  unreserved  mutual  confidence,  which  united  that  family ; 
and  would  also  give  us  the  highest  idea  of  the  disinterested  ge- 
nerosity of  him,  who  was  the  centre  of  that  union,  did  not  we 
now  know,  that  the  means  of  it  were  supplied  by  the  Marquis 
of  Rockingham  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, — in  the  form,  indeed, 
of  loans,  but,  in  effect,  donations  ; and  the  liberality  of  patron- 
ao"e  exerted  in  the  name  of  one,  at  the  expense  of  another,  is  a ve- 
ry suspicious  virtue  ; since,  among  the  innumerable  shapes  which 
the  Proteus,  Vanity, assumes, none  is  more  frequent  and  seductive 
than  that  of  conferring  favour  and  imposing  obligation.  It  turns 
the  humiliation  of  others  into  the  means  of  self-approbation,  and 
pampers  ambition  with  the  gratifications  of  conscience. 

The  kindness,  however,  both  of  Edmund  Burke  and  of  his 
two  relatives,  towards  Barry,  appears  to  have  been  most  hearty 
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and  sincere  ; and  the  counsel  which  they  continually  gave  him, 
to  avoid  oftensive  singularity  of  manners,  as  a man — and  hasty, 
slovenly,  sketchy  imitation,  as  a painter — to  both  of  which  he  was 
much  addicted — most  wise  and ‘excellent,  both  in  the  substance 
and  the  form,  (p.  41.  &54.)  Better  advice,  indeed,  was  never 
given  to  a student,  than  that  contained  in  Mr.  Edmund  Burke’s 
letter,  (p.  86 — 90.)  ; and  even  independent  of  its  intrinsic  merit, 
the  amiable  modesty  and  glowing  warmth  of  affection,  with 
which  it  is  conveyed,  ought  to  have  given  it  an  effect,  which  it 
never  appears  to  have  had.  To  transcribe  the  whole  would  take 
up  too  much  space  j and  to  detach  parts,  would  be  doing  injus- 
tice to  the  writer. 

Barry’s  letters  are  chiefly  valuable  for  his  critical  observations 
on  works  of  art,  which  are  often  good  ; though  he  sets  out  with 
one,  which  betrays  such  a total  want  of  all  taste  and  feeling  for 
its  delicacies  and  refinements,  that  we  could  scarcely  think  it  sin- 
cere, had  it  come  from  one  whose  sincerity  had  ever  appeared 
questionable.  ‘A  picture  of  his  friend  and  countryman  Barretti,’ 
he  says,  ‘ has  discovered  to  him  a very  great  want  in  the  aerial 
part  of  his  favourite  Claude’s  performances  ;’  which  want,  it 
seems,  is  only  the  absence  of  all  that  tawdry  flutter  of  dissonant, 
crude,  and  ill-blended  colours,  which  would  certainly  have  ‘ scar- 
ed the  timidity  of  Claude,  could  his  uninventive  genius  have  ima- 
gined them  in  a picture,’  (p.  16.)  That  the  author  of  such  an 
observation  as  this  should  ever  become  a colourist,  is  as  impossi- 
ble, as  that  a person,  who  prefers  the  jarring  dissonance  of  a 
cracked  voice  or  instrument,  on  account  of  its  loudness,  to  the 
mild  tones  of  subdued  and  blended  harmony,  should  ever  become 
a musician.  Both  may  acquire  theoretical  science  and  practical 
facility  in  their  respective  arts  ; but,  uttguided  by  discriminating 
tact  and  feeling,  it  will  be  only  the  science  and  facility  of  creat- 
ing disgust. 

In  his  judgment,  however,  of  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
Italian  schools  and  ancient  sculptures,  his  understanding  guided 
his  eye,  and  his  conclusions  are  perfectly  just 

‘ Iirst,the  Roman  school  (which  is  indeed  the  best  school)  is  only 
above  the  Venetian  and  Flemish  in  point  of  expression,  style  of 
design,  and  a just  and  dignified  conception  of  the  whole  subject; 
yet,  in  these  particulars,  they  are  inconceivably  below  the  select 
antiques ; and,  in  the  painting  and  conduct  of  a picture,  as  much 
below  the  Flemings  and  Venetians.  Secondly,  those,  who  were  imi- 
tators of  even  the  greatest  of  the  Roman  school,  have  made  but  lit- 
tle of  it;  and  the  best  of  them  are  much  below,  and  very  different 
from  one  s idea  of  the  perfection  of  the  art.  Thirdly,  as  that  which 
is  most  perfect  is  the  most  to  be  sought  after,  the  antiques,  and  select 
nature,  come  in  for  design,  &c.  ; and  anv  picture  of  the  Venetians 
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and  Flemings,  no  matter  how  drawn,  or  what  the  subject  is,  fruit, 
bread  and  butter,  any  thing  of  theirs,  will  best,  show  how  it  should 
be  painted.’  p.  79,  80. 

On  his  arrival  in  Rome,  October  1766,  he  seems,  notwith 
standing  his  wise  resolution  of  devoting  all  his  time  and  atten- 
tion to  practical  improvement  in  his  art,  to  have  been  more  eager 
to  become  a critic  than  a painter  ; and  as  that  city  was  then  M- 
ed  with  students  of  all  nations,  and  systematic  pedants  and  pro- 
fessors of  all  sorts  and  dimensions,  he  soon  found  abundant  mat- 
ter to  exercise  the  irritability  of  his  temper,  and  try  the  sturdi- 
ness of  his  principles,  in  quarrelling  with  them  all,  (p.  69 — 115. 
& 150.)  As  usually  happens  to  persons  in  such  a state  of  irri- 
tation, he  supposes  the  objects  of  his  anger  and  resentment  to  be 
more  angry  and  vindictive  than  himself ; but,  as  no  less  usually 
happens,  turns  their  imagined  enmity  into  real  and  very  grateful 
food  for  the  nourishment  of  his  own  self-importance. 

‘You  may  assure  yourself,’ says  he  to  Mr.  Burke,  ‘that  I have 
made  the  most  of  my  time,  and  have  laboured  to  some  little  pur- 
pose ; and  my  vanity  will  offer  you  the  proof  of  my  assertion,  by 
the  great  pains  great  people  have  been  at  to  hide  me,  even  when  they 
knew  how  perilous  the  attempt  might  be  to  their  own  characters.’ 

p.  116. 

This  notion  of  the  world’s  conspiring  to  depress  and  keep  him 
in  obscurity,  is  one  of  the  most  marked  and  inveterate  symptoms 
of  that  morbid  vanity  with  which  he  was  afflicted  ; and  which 
continued  to  distress  his  peace,  and  inflate  his  pride,  with  in- 
creasing virulence,  during  all  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Nor  do 
the  wise  counsels  and  prophetic  warnings  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
and  Mr.  Burke  appear  to  have  had  the  least  effect  in  repressing 
it,  though  they  are  so  excellent  that  we  cannot  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  transcribe  a part  of  them. 

‘ Whoever  is  resolved,’  says  Sir  Joshua,  ‘ to  excel  in  painting, 
or  indeed  in  any  other  art,  must  bring  all  his  mind  to  bear  upon  that 
one  object,  from  the  moment  he  rises  till  he  goes  to  bed.  The  ef- 
fect of  every  object  that  meets  a painter’s  eye  may  give  him  a les- 
son, provided  his  mind  is  calm,  unembarrassed  with  other  subjects, 
and  open  to  instruction.  This  general  attention,  with  other  studies 
connected  with  the  art,  which  must  employ  the  artist  in  his  closet, 
will  be  found  sufficient  to  fill  up  life,  if  it  was  much  longer  than 
it  is.  Were  I in  your  place,  I would  consider  myself  as  playing  a 
great  game,  and  never  suffer  the  little  malice  and  envy  of  niy-rivals 
to  draw  off  my  attention  from  the  main  object.’  8cc.  p.  84. 

‘ Depend  upon  it,’  says  Mr.  Burke,  ‘ that  you  will  find  the  same 
competitions,  the  same  jealousies,  the  same  arts  and  cabals,  the  emu- 
lations of  interest  and  of  fame,  and  the  same  agitations  and  passions 
here,  that  you  have  experienced  in  Italy  ; and  if  they  have  some  cf- 
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feet  on  your  temper,  they  will  have  just  the  same  effects  on  your  in- 
terest ; and,  be  your  merit  what  it  will,  you  will  never  be  employed 
to  paint  a picture.  It  will  be  the  same  at  London  as  at  Rome ; and  the 
same  in  Paris  as  in  London  ; for  the  world  is  pretty  nearly  alike  in  all 
its  parts,’  &c — ‘ That  you  had  just  subjects  of  indignation  always,  and 
of  anger  often,  I do  noways  doubt.  Who  can  live  in  the  world  with- 
out some  trials  of  his  patience  ? But,  believe  me,  my  dear  Barry,  the 
arms  with  which  the  ill  dispositions  of  the  world  are  to  be  combated, 
and  the  qualities  by  which  it  is  to  be  reconciled  to  us,  are  modera- 
tion, gentleness,  a little  indulgence  to  others,  and  a great  deal  of  dis- 
trust of  ourselves ; which  are  not  qualities  of  a mean  spirit,  as  some 
may  possibly  think  them,  but  virtues  of  a great  and  noble  kind,  and 
such  as  dignify  our  nature  as  much  as  they  contribute  to  our  repose 
and  fortune  ; for  nothing  can  be  so  unworthy  of  a well-composed  soul 
as  to  pass  away  life  in  bickerings  and  litigations,  in  snarling  and  scuf- 
fling with  every  one  about  us.  Again  and  again,  dear  Barry,  we  must 
be  at  peace  with  our  species  ; if  not  for  their  sakes,  yet  very  much  for 
our  own,’  &c.  E.  B.  p.  155 — 6. 

To  a mind,  however,  like  Barry’s,  all  who  do  not  participate 
in  its  turbulent,  sour,  and  malignant  passions,  are  soon  destined 
to  become  their  objects ; whence  we  find,  that  these  generous, 
friendly,  and  benevolent  counsellors,  became,  not  long  after, 
members  of  those  very  cabals  and  conspiracies,  which  they  had, 
with  so  much  wisdom  and  friendly  zeal,  laboured  to  expel  from 
the  only  seat  of  their  existence — his  turbid  and  distempered  ima- 
gination. Yet  could  this  same  man,  when  writing  upon  a sub- 
ject of  technical  inquiry,  which  did  not  interest  or  inflame  his 
passions,  compress  more  good  sense,  just  observation,  and  sound 
erudition,  into  a few  pages,  than  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  vo- 
lumes which  have  been  written  upon  it.  The  fragment  upon 
Gothic  Ai’chitecture  (p.  123 — 134),  is  indeed  a most  valuable 
text,  which  deserves  an  ample  commentary,  illustrated  and  en- 
riched by  a complete  series  of  examples  from  the  tliird  to  the 
thirteenth  century  inclusive, — a work  which  would  be  equally 
interesting  and  instructive  to  the  architect,  the  antiquary,  and  the 
scholar. 

AYhether  or  not  his  notions  of  Titian’s  principle  of  colouring  be 
equally  just,  we  are  not  competent  to  decide ; nor  do  his  own  at- 
tempts at  imitation  imply  any  superior  knowledge, — scarcely  any 
copies  being  more  unlike  their  originals.  We  are  inclined,  how- 
ever, to  agree  with  him,  that  the  secret  of  the  great  colourists  did 
not  consist  in  the  knowledge  of  any  materials  or  vehicles  differ- 
ent from  those  in  common  use,  but  merely  in  the  modes  of  com- 
bining and  applying  them;  and  in  this  opinion  we  are  confirm- 
ed, by  a comparative  view  of  their  drawings — an  experienced 
and  discriminating  eye,  finding  as  little  difficulty  in  tracing  the 
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characteristic  excellencies  of  Titian,  Claude,  and  Rembrandt,  in 
a pen  and  bister  sketch,  as  in  the  most  finished  of  their  oil  pic- 
tures. 

After  a little  more  than  four  years  of  what  he  delights  to  call 
severe  study,  Barry  set  out  on  his  return  to  England, — confident 
of  the  sudiciency  and  excellency  of  his  acquisitions  in  the  gi’and 
and  severe  style  of  his  art,  but  diffident  of  his  success  in  a coun- 
try where  public  taste  was  so  vitiated  and  debased  by  tricks  of 
colouring  and  light  and  shade,  employed  upon  low,  mean,  and 
insignificant  subjects,  (p.  176 — 179.) 

This  grand,  chaste,  and  severe  style,  was  indeed  the  professed 
object  of  ambition  with  most  of  the  numerous  artists,  of  differ- 
ent nations,  who  studied  painting  at  Rome  during  that  period ; 
and  few  of  them  continued  there,  even  half  the  time  that  Barry 
did,  without  becoming  equally  confident  that  they  had  acquired 
it.  They  talked  it  over  daily  in  the  Vatican  Chambers  and  Sistine 
Chapel,  and  nightly  in  the  coffee-houses  and  conventicles,  till  the 
moment  of  their  departure ; when  they  went  away  with  their 
heads  and  portfolios  full  of  it, — some  to  Paris,  some  to  Peters- 
burgh, — some  to  London,  some  to  Lisbon, — some  to  Madrid, 
some  to  Vienna,  &c.  &c. ; after  which  they  were  heard  of  no 
more  : for,  not  finding  any  palaces  or  churches  to  adorn,  and  be- 
ing unable  to  reduce  their  gigantic  talents  to  the  fashionable  scale 
of  a frivolous  age,  they  were  left  without  employment,  and  starv. 
ed  into  some  less  dignified,  but  more  lucrative  profession.  We 
remember  one  of  these  mighty  geniuses,  not  long  after,  (1776,) 
in  the  suite  of  the  French  ambassador  at  Naples,  as  a sort  of 
house  steward  or  auditor  of  accounts,  alternately  casting  up  bills, 
and  making  designs  for  immense  pictures  to  adorn  immense  pa- 
laces, which  were  never  to  exist. 

Barry,  however,  who  wished  for  nothing  but  fame,  food,  and 
covering ; and  who,  so  far  from  desiring  any  of  the  luxuries  or 
even  comforts  of  life,  prided  himself  in  the  dirt,  rags,  and  absti- 
nence of  an  ancient  cynic,  was  determinc-d  to  display  his  talents 
on  the  scale  to  which  he  had  formed  them,  if  he  could  only  ob- 
tain space  for  his  canvass,  colours  to  cover  it,  and  bread  and  wa- 
ter to  support  him  through  the  labour.  The  first  opportunity 
that  presented  itself  was  at  Bologna  ; where,  being  detained  a 
considerable  time  by  a pecuniary  disappointment,  he  painted,  and 
bestowed  on  the  Institute,  a picture  of  Philoctetes,  larger  than 
life,  from  Sophocles  and  the  Greek  epigram  on  Panffiasius’s  pic- 
ture of  the  same  subject.  A print  of  this  w'ork,  executed  by 
himself,  is  before  the  public  ; and  exhibits  a fair  specimen  of  the 
drawing,  composition,  character,  and  expression  appropriate  to 
this  grand^  severe  style;  and  shows  that  they  consist  rather  in  a 
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departure  from  the  truth  of  ordinary  and  particular  nature,  than 
in  any  successfiil  adoption  of  the  general  heroic  or  poetic  nature 
^ great  Greek  artists ; who,  by  a collective  view  of  the 
whole  species, and  accurate  knowledge  ofitsphysical  constitution 
various  and  scattered  excellencies  in  one  body,  and 
exhibited,  what  nature  never  does,  a model  ot  abstract  or  ideal  per- 
The  ulcerated  foot,  too,  though  less  faithfully  represent 
ed  ttmn  such  things  usually  are  in  the  paintings  oi  Ilemskirk  and 
Jan  stem,  is  more  disgusting,  as  being  upon  a larger  scale. 

In  colouring  and  execution,  the  object  of  this  grand  and  severe 
style  seems  to  be,  to  transfer  into  oil  painting  all  the  imperfections 
necessarily  inherent  in  fresco-painting  ; the  colours  of  which  be- 
ing laid  upon  the  plaster  when  it  is  wet,  and  their  effect  not  ap- 
pearing till  it  IS  dry,  the  artist  can  make  no  alteration  ; but  must 
leave  his  work  as  he  finished  it  in  the  dark.  It  is  a species  of  art 
therefore,  which  requires  great  science  and  power  of  hand  ; but 
admits  none  oi  the  exquisite  delicacies  and  magical  refinements  of 
oil-pamtmg,  or  even  of  shaded  or  tinted  drawings, — none  of  that 
rich  and  complicated  harmony  of  broken  tints,  dickering  lights 
transparent  shadows,  blended  forms,  and  vanishing  outlines’ 
which  have  constituted  the  charm  of  easel  pictures,  from  the  days 
of  Zeuxis  and  Apelles  to  those  of  Rembrandt  and  Reynolds.  Bar- 
ry, indeed,  in  speaking  of  the  works  of  Titian,  in  these  letters  to 
the  Burkes,  seems  not  insensible  to  their  merits;  but  his  expres- 
sions are  probably  the  mere  current  coin  of  criticism,  which  he 
found  m circulation,  and  paid  as  he  received  ; for  his  own  colour- 
ing continued  the  same  through  all  his  performances — hard,  crude 
opaque,  discordant  and  metallic  : and  we  find  him  quitting  Italy 
with  the  following  pedantic  and  insolent  remarks.  ‘ In  Turin  I 
saw  the  royal  collection  of  pictures  ; but,  except  a picture  ortvvo 

. ^ u are  Flemish  and 

Uutch,  Rubens  s,  Vandyke’s,  Teniers’s,  Rembrandt’s  Scalkcn’s 
^ T "^’*^out  the  pales  of  any  church  ; and,  though 

1 Will  not  condeinn  them^  I must  hold  no  intercourse  with  them  ^ 
p.  222. 

Be  mm  not  hut  yet  must  hold  no  intercourse  iciih 

them  / With  what?  With  the  finest  specimens  of  the  greatest  mas- 
ters of  the  art,  considered  abstractedly  as  the  art  of  painting— that 
IS,  the  art  ot  employing  colours  to  imitate  visible  objects  with  the 
greatest  possible  degree  of  skill,  judgment,  taste,  and  effect 
Among  many  others  in  the  same  style  of  excellence  in  their  re- 
spective way  s,was  the  small  picture  of  Rembrandt  now  in  Eno-land 
in  the  possession  of  Mr  Erard  ; from  which,  had  he  condescended 
to  cultivate  a familiar  and  scientific  intercourse  with  it,  he  mio-ht 
have  acquired  more  valuable  knowledge  than  any  that  he  appears 
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-ever  to  have  possessed.  There  is  not,  indeed,  in  that  piece,  any 
attempt  to  display  the  naked  forms  of  the  human  body  ; but,  in 
beauty  and  simplicity  of  composition,  elegance  of  drapery,  truth 
of  expression,  and  grace  and  dignity  of  attitude  and  character,  it  is 
inferior  to  no  work  of  any  school  otTtaly  ; and  in  brilliancy,  rich- 
ness, harmony,  and  unison  of*effect,  superior  to  any  thing  of  any 
other  artist  of  any  country.  The  patron  might  have  safely  con- 
cluded, that  the  student  who  declined  all  intercourse  with  such 
artists  as  Rubens,  Vandyke  and  Rembrandt,  had  mistaken  his 
pursuit,  and  would  never  become  a painter. 

As  for  the  contempt  expressed  for  paintings  of  fruit,  flowers, 
and  what  is  called  still  life,  it  is,  like  most  other  general  and  un- 
qualified expressions  of  the  kind,  unjust ; for,  though  it  be  true 
that  an  artist  may  be  able  to  paint  such  things  well  without  pos- 
sessing skill  in  any  of  the  liigher  branches  of  the  art,  the  converse 
is  not  so, — no  artist  having  been  able  to  paint  great  things  well, 
w ho  could  not  also  paint  little  things.  In  the  grandest  and  most 
perfect  production  of  the  pencil,  the  Peter  Martyr  of  Titian,  all 
the  trailing  plants,  spreading  leaves  and  flowers,  which  decorate 
the  foreground,  are  painted  from  nature  with  all  the  accurate  truth 
of  a botanist,  though  with  all  the  light,  aiiy,  playful  brilliancy 
and  harmony  of  effect  of  a great  master.  We  are  aware,  indeed, 
that  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  has  hastily  denied  the  fact,  and  the  me- 
rit of  it,  if  it  were  so;  but  the  picture,  though  injui'ed,  is  still 
existing  to  attest  it ; and  if  significant  and  entertaining  objects 
can  be  employed  in  such  decorations,  common  sense  proclaims 
them  to  be  preferable  to  unmeaning  blots  and  random  flourishes  ; 
which,  like  all  other  ornaments  signifying  nothing,  have  an  offen- 
sive character  of  obtrusive  affectation. 

Hence,  so  far  from  despising  skilful  and  elegant  imitations  of 
such  objects,  all  the  great  masters  of  the  art  have  studiously  prac- 
tised, and  successfully  employed  them  ; and,  in  proportion  to  their 
general  excellence  in  the  whole,  has  been  their  particular  excel- 
lence in  these  subordinate  parts.  The  leaves,  fniits  and  flowers 
of  Titian  and  Rubens,  are  far  superior  to 'those  of  any  professed 
and  exclusive  painter  of  such  subjects ; and  their  vases,  phials  and 
implements,  to  those  of  any  other  artist  whatsoever.  Even  the 
patriarchs  of  the  truly  grand  and  severe  style,  the  founders  of  the 
Roman  and  Bolognese  schools,  found  it  expedient  to  pay  no  less 
attention  to  these  "matters  of  decoration  ; as  the  fruit  in  a picture 
of  Ludovico  Caracci,  in  the  Earl  of  Ashburnham’s  collection,-— 
and  the  writingdesk,  inkstand,  books,  and  hourglass,  in  a portrait 
of  Cardinal  Ribbiena  by  Raphael,publicly  exhibited  some  y ears  in 
L(Ondon,  may  sufficiently  evince; — Teniers  might  have  envied  the 
fidelity,  delicacy  and  transparency,  with  which  the  latter  are  fi- 
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nished.  Neither  did  Salvator  Rosa,  the  most  hold,  negligent  and?, 
sketchy  of  the  great  painters,  think  it  beneath  him  to  attend  to 
such  matters ; as  appears  by  the  admirable  truth,  force  and  bril- 
liancy, with  which  the  withered  leaves,  tattered  volumes,  and 
bones  of  fishes  and  animals,  are  finished,  in  his  picture  of  Demo- 
critus, lately  at  Lansdown  house. 

With  very  different  notions  of  his  art,  however,  Barry  came  to 
England  in  the  year  1771;  and  soon  after  exhibited,  as  specimens 
of  elegant,  correct  drawing,  and  grace  and  dignity  of  character 
in  the  grand  style,  two  pictures,  one  of  Venus,  and  the  other  of 
Jupiter  and  Juno  ; but  in  both  he  failed  : and,  instead  of  display- 
ing any  of  those  hairbreadth  niceties  for  which  he  had  given  him- 
self credit  (p,  223.),  the  drawing  proved  to  be  nearly  as  defec- 
tive and  eiToneous  as  the  colouring  was  crude  and  feeble ; so  that 
even  a newspaper  puffer  could  find  nothing  to  commend,  but  ori- 
ginality and  sublimity  of  poetical  conception,  &c.  (p.  229.)  ; — at 
best,  very  suspicious  merits  in  an  imitative  art ; and  oftener  sig- 
nifying mere  deviation  from  ordinary  nature,  than  any  embellish- 
ment or  improvement  of  it.  Our  astonishment  was,  that  a profes- 
sional student  of  strong  sense,  acute  observation,  and  enthusiastic 
disposition,  could  spend  five  years  in  what  he  calls  intense  study 
of  the  fine  monuments  of  art  in  Italy,  and  yet  acquire  so  little  pro- 
fessional skill  and  practical  ability.  Our  wonder,  however,  ceas- 
ed, as  soon  as  we  discovered  what  he  meant  by  intense  study. 

The  principal  benefit^we  conceive,  that  a student  of  painting 
can  derive  from  copying  ancient  statues,  is,  accustoming  his  hand 
to  obey  his  eye  and  his  imagination  in  delineating  chaste  and 
beautiful  forms,  with  fidelity,  promptitude  and  facility.  Such  was 
the  use  that  Raphael  and  Poussjn,  who  owed  most  to  them,  un- 
questionably made  of  them ; and  the  firmness  and  dexterity  which 
the  drawings  of  the  former  display,  prove  either  immense  practice, 
or  most  extraordinary  talent.  We  conceive,  likewise,  that  the 
mode  of  study  by  which  a young  painter  may  gain  most  instruc- 
tion and  improvement  from  the  works  of  his  predecessors,  is  not 
so  much  by  copying  them  (unless  for  mere  memorials),  as  by 
painting  from  nature  while  they  are  before  Ids  eyes,  fresh  in  his 
recollection,  or  within  reach  of  his  constant  recurrence.  By  these 
mean^,  he  may  learn  to  look  at  thfe  objects  of  imitation  through 
the  same  medium, and  to  imitate  them  upon  the  same  principles, — 
without,  however,  precluding  himself  from  introducing  improve- 
ments and  alterations  of  his  own,  sufficient  to  render  his  manner 
original,  and  exempt  him  from  the  danger  of  becoming  a tame 
and  servile  imitator.  This  was  certainly  the  way  in  which  the 
three  Caracci,  the  great  synaretists  of  the  art,  studied  and  imita- 
ted the  works  of  Titian,  Correggio,  and  Parmegiano  ; forming  a 
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style  of  their  own,  which  blended,  in  difterent  degrees,  the  ex- 
cellences, and  excluded  the  faults  of  all. 

Barry’s  mode  of  study  was,  however,  in  both  cases,  totally  dif- 
ferent. He  never  drew  from  the  ancient  statues  but  by  means  of 
a mechanical  instrument,  called  a delineator  (p.  224.),  of  just  as 
much  professional  use  to  him  as  if  he  had  employed  another  hand; 
and,  though  he  copied  two  or  three  pictures  to  show  his  patron 
that  he  was  doing  something,  he  seems  to  have  pa  d no  attention 
to  the  wise  and  salutary  admonitions  of  that  patron,  frequently  re- 
peated, to  paint  from  nature,  especially  portraits,  which  would 
supply  variety  of  character,  and  prevent  that  insipid  monotony  of 
subject  and  manner  into  which  so  many  artists  have  fallen,  by 
what  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  justly  calls  the  most  paltry  of  imitations 
— the  continued  imitation  of  themselves.  The  intoxication,  how- 
ever, of  vanity,  made  him  despise  all  such  practice,  as  unnecessa- 
ry, and  even  beneath  him  ; so  that,  after  his  return  to  England, 
he  incurred  the  just  resentment  of  that  most  beneficent  patron, 
and  kind  indulgent  friend,  by  ungratefully,  and  (as  it  seems)  un- 
civilly refusing  or  evading  his  request,  continually  repeated  dur- 
ing two  successive  years,  of  sittingto  him  for  his  portrait,  (p.  231.) 

Another  cause,  indeed,  not  more  honourable  to  the  moral  feel- 
ings and  character  of  the  artist,  is  suggested  by  his  biographer 
and  panegyrist ; namely,  ‘ that  about  this  time  a kind  of  ill  hu- 
‘ mour  had  possessed  Barry  on  account  of  the  extreme  intimacy 
‘ of  the  Burkes  with  Sir  J.  Reynolds  ; which  led  him  to  suppose 
^ that  those  friends  overlooked  his  merits  to  aggrandize  Sir  Jo- 
‘ shua’s.  There  might  be  (for  these  things  are  common  to  frail 
‘ human  nature)  some  envy  entertained  by  Barry  towards  Sir 
‘ Joshua  for  his  respectable  connexions,  and  splendid  mode  of  cn- 
‘ tertaining  them  ; and  perhaps  some  little  jealousy  in  the  mild 

Sir  Joshua  towards  him,  for  a reputation  that  was  rising  to 

eclipse  or  outrun  his  own.’  (p.  280.) 

That  the  first  part  of  this  statement  is  true,  even  to  a much 
greater  degree  than  is  stated,  we  have  no  doubt ; but  the  con- 
cluding insinuation  is  so  grossly  calumnious,  that  scorn  at  its  ab- 
surdity only  restrains  our  indignation  at  its  malignity.  Reynolds 
jealous  of  Barry  ! It  were  as  reasonable  to  suppose  him  jealous 
of  the  weaver  of  his  canvass,  or  the  grinder  of  his  colours.  But 
the  truth  is,  that  he  had  no  such  vice  in  his  composition  ; and,  if 
he  deserved  any  blame  on  account  of  this  redoubted  rival,  it  was 
for  violating  his  own  sincerity  in  praising  his  works,  and  recom- 
mending him  to  employment ; which  he  did  most  liberally, 
though  not  successfully,  after  the  disgrace  that  he  incurred  by 
exhibiting  an  abortive  attempt  to  represent  the  death  of  General 
Wol  fe.  already  so  ablv  treated  bv  West. 
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Having  thus  but  little  employment  for  his  pencil,  he  took  up 

^ Inquiry  into  the  Real  and  imaginary 

Oostiuctions  to  the  Acquisitions  of  the  Arts  in  England  ’ tp  245 
& vol.  II  p 168-300.)  In  this  work,  he  has  ably  end  success 
fol  y coniuted  the  absurd  theories  of  Du  Bos,  JMontesquieu  and 
Winkelman,  concerning  the  influenee  of  climate,  and  aslerted  the 
piedominancy  of  moral  causes;  among  the  principal  of  wh  ch 
n^y  operating  he  justly  enumerates  the  continual  Mux  of  coum 
teifeit  or  ruined  old  pictures  from  the  Continent,  which  absoib 
oui  capital,  and  pervert  the  taste  which  ought  to  direct  it  in  o-iv- 
ing  employment  to  Our  own  artists,  (Vol  II.  p.  216)  We  sus- 
pect  indeed,  that  the  authenticated  productions  of  griat  masters 
colours  are  faded,  sunk  or  obliterated,  do  more  mis- 
chief  than  counterfeits,  as  they  sanction  error  m ith  an  authority 
which  the  latter  can  never  possess,  and  which  few  have  c<  urao-e 
to  controvert  ; for  an  artist  or  critic,  who  should  assert  thS  the 
colouring  of  an  undoubted  picture  of  Titian  Cvas  positively  bad 
would  certainly  be  thought  by  the  proprietor,  and  perhaps  by  the 
public,  to  be  a silly  conceited  coxcomb  ; and  yet,  this  is  novv  the 
case  with  many  an  undoubted  picture  of  Titian— perhaps  with 
more  than  half  of  all  that  he  ever  painted. 

Even  in  the  best  perserved  old  pictures,  allowance  is  always  to 
be  made  for  the  tone  having  become  lower  ; and  the  not  makino- 
such  allowance,  seems  to  be  one  cause  why  colouring  has  always 
become  moi^  flat,  dead  and  insipid,  in  regular  gradafion  throu4 
successive  stages  of  imitation  ; as,  in  Italy,  from  Titian  and  Cor 
regguoto  Sacchi  and  Muratti ; and,  in  Flanders,  from  Rubens  and 
Vandyke  to  Lely  and  Kneller.  The  painter  being  confined  to  re- 
flected, where  nature  often  exhibits  refracted  tints  of  light  he 
needs  not  fear  extending  his  scale,  provided  he  keeps  it  in  har- 
mony,  and  gives  that  appearance  of  transparency  to  his  colours 
which  the  old  Italian  writers  call  the  inward  light  of  the  picture 
— la  luce  di  dentro.  i-  tui  c 

One  of  the  many  ad  vantages  which  the  original  founders  or  re- 

storers  of  art,  and  polishers  of  lang-uage,  have  over  their  suces- 
sors,  is  justly  stated  to  be  the  encouragement  which  every  new 
exertion  receives  from  the  unqualified  applause  and  admiration  of 
men,  whose  minds,  not  being  preoccupied  by  any  models  of  hii- 
mihating  cornpanson,  hail  every  improvemeiitas  a prodigy,  (vol. 

11-  p.,  2U8. ) buch  comparisons  are  indeed  almost  always  unfair  • 
since  even  the  most  candid  critics  form  their  scale  ofestimation  from 
the  worst  performances  of  the  living,  and  the  best  of  the  dead 
1 liey  never  approach  the  former  to  look  for  faults,  or  the  latter  to 
looK  tor  beauties  ; and  sometimes  even  make  the  defects  and  bic- 
voL.  XVI.  NO.  32.  39 
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niishes  of  the  old,  the  criterion  of  excellence  by  which  they  try 
the  merits  of  the  new.  A spoiled  picture  of  Titian  is  set  up  as  a 
model  of  perfection,  by  the  interested  partiality  of  the  proprietor ; 
and  the  unfoiiunate  modern  is  condemned  for  want  of  resem- 
blance to  what  the  venerable  ancient  would  disown,  and  reject 
with  scorn  and  indignation. 

The  book  was  presented  to  Mr.  Burke,  but  was  received  by  him 
with  the  cold  civility  of  ‘ his  compliments  for  the  honour  done 
him,’  instead  of  the  glowing  effusions  of  hearty  and  sincere  friend- 
ship with  which  he  had  been  used  to  address  the  author.  This 
shows,  that  whatever  form  of  reconciliation  had  taken  place,  there 
had  been  no  renewal  of  affection  or  esteem,  nor  even  of  the  ex- 
terior semblance  of  it,  (vol.  1.  p.  249.)  Neither  loss  of  private 
friends,  however,  nor  want  of  public  notice,  could  damp  the  ar- 
dour or  repress  the  confidence  of  the  painter  ; who  only  wished 
for  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  talents  in  a large  space  of 
canvass  on  any  terms,  which  would  merely  enable  him  to  exist 
through  the  labour. 

This  was  at  length  afforded  him  (1777),  by  the  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures  and  Commerce,  in  the 
room  of  their  meeting  ; where  he  undertook  and  completed  a 
woi  k of  seven  years  intense  labour,  with  only  sixteen  shillings  in 
property,  no  other  means  of  subsistence  than  making  trifling  de- 
signs or  etchings  at  night  for  Magazines,  nor  any  other  hope  of 
remuneration  than  in  the  precarious  produce  of  an  exhibition  at 
the  end  of  it,  (p.  251 — 6.)  Such  a high  spirit  of  honourable  am- 
bition, makes  us  doubly  regret  the  unreasonable  pride  and  prema- 
ture confidence  which  had  precluded  him  from  the  means  of  re- 
warding it  with  adequate  gratification  ; especially  as  the  design 
and  composition  of  these  six  great  pictures  of  human  culture  show, 
that  he  had  a mind  to  direct  the  eye  and  hand  of  a great  painter, 
had  he  possessed  either  ; but  in  drawing,  expression  and  execu- 
tion they  are  lamentably  deficient ; and  in  colouring,  something 
worse — glaringly  and  viciously  offensive. 

And  here  we  must  again  point  out  to  the  rising  generation  of 
artists,  the  preposterous  absurdity  of  that  pedantry  which  we  have 
ah  eady  noticed.  In  decorating  the  statue  of  Pan,  in  the  picture 
of  the  Grecian  Harvest  Home,  it  was  necessary  to  introduce  gar- 
lands of  flowers,  which  are  exhibited  informs  and  tints  that  might 
equally  well  represent  the  stained  rags  from  the  ulcerated  foot  ofhis 
Philoctetes.  In  the  small  picture  of  Rembrandt,  which  he  did  not 
deign  to  notice — probably  not  to  look  at — in  the  palace  at  Turin, 
is  a peacock  ; an  object  which  he  found  expedient,  not  perhaps 
with  strict  propriety,  to  introduce  in  this  large  picture.  But,  in 
the  work  of  the  Dutch  artist,  it  is  most  skilmlly  and  judiciously 
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employed  to  fill  up  the  scale  of  rich  and  complicated  harmony  ; 
while,  here,  it  only  produces  a harsh  glaring  spot,  which  attracts 
the  eye  merely  to  offend  it.  Such  is  the  effect  of  despising  mean 
familiar  objects,  and  Dutch  imitators  of  them  ! But,  faj'wv  t»j 
« ixifxna-iron ; and  there  is  no  mask  under  which  indolence, 
ignorance  and  incapacity  are  so  apt  to  hide  themselves,  as  that  of 
excessive  fastidiousness  and  refinement  of  taste. 

A.  ter  viewing  Barry’s  colouring,  itis  impossible  to  read  without 
astonishment  his  technical  observations  on  the  colouring  of  Titian, 
and  technical  directions  for  producingit,(vol.  II.  p.  51 — 60.); both 
of  which  appear  to  us  to  be  in  a high  degree  judicious,  ingenious 
and  scientific.  But  though  knowledge  may  refine  and  improve 
taste,  it  cannot  create  it ; nor  can  both  together  produce  practical 
skill  and  executive  art, — which  can  only  be  acquired  by  long  and 
continued  exertion  of  practical  industry.  Itis  noless  astonishing, 
after  having  observed  the  want  of  variety  in  the  character  and 
expression'of  his  ideal  heads,  and  the  want  of  every  thing  in  the 
numerous  portraits  introduced  into  these  pictures,  to  find  that, 
even- while  studying  at  Rome,  he  had  discovered  the  means  em- 
ployed by  Raphael  to  diversify  his  art  with  all  the  vai'iety  of  na- 
ture, without  debasing  its  dignity,  or  vitiating  its  propriety. 

‘ In  Raphael’s  pictures  at  the  Vatican,  of  the  Dispute  of  the  Sa- 
crament, and  the  School  of  Athens,  one  sees  all  the  heads  to  be  en- 
tirely copied  from  particular  characters  in  nature,  nearly  proper  for 
the  persons  and  situations  which  he  adapts  them  to  ; and  he  seems 
to  me  only  to  add  and  take  away  what  may  answer  his  purpose,  in 
little  parts,  features,  &c. ; conceiving,  whilst  he  had  the  head  be- 
fore him,  ideal  characters  and  expressions,  which  he  adapts  these 
features  and  peculiarities  of  face  to.  This  attention  to  the  particulars 
which  distinguish  all  the  different  faces,  persons  and  characters,  the 
one  from  the  other,  gives  his  pictures  quite  the  verity  and  unaffected 
dignity  of  nature,  which  stamps  the  distinguishing  differences  betwixt 
one  man’s  face  and  body  and  another’s.'  Vol.  II.  p.  10. 

Raphael  is  indeed  known,  both  from  the  testimony  of  Vasari  and 
the  remains  of  his  works,  to  have  been  a most  assiduous  painter 
of  portraits  ; to  have  been  most  accurate  in  his  likenesses  ; and 
to  have  expressed  the  mind  and  character  of  the  person  with  more 
truth,  force  and  elegance,  than  any  other  artist  either  before  or 
since.  Parmagiano,  too,  was  little  less  pre-eminent  for  portrait 
painting  ; though  he  did  not  make  so  extensive  and  happy  an  use 
of  it  in  preserving  himself  from  manner.  But  Barry  seems,  even 
when  a student,  to  have  thought  his  own  genius  and  talents  above 
the  want  of  such  aids  ; and  though  it  be  scarcely  possible  to  sup- 
pose that  he  must  not  have  felt  his  deficiency  in  fidelity  of  imita- 
tion, while  painting  the  numerous  portraits  in  the  three  last  of 
these  pictures,  there  is  not  even  a hint  of  acknowledgement  or 
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excuse  of  it  in  the  explanatory  volume  which  accompanied  the 
op^'iitiig  01  his  Exhibition,  (vol.  II.  p.  305 — 407.)  IS  evertheless, 
this  want  ol  ability  to  preserve  the  likeness  and  character  of  the 
person  ;ii  the  leatuies  of  the  face,  would  have  been  the  best  apo- 
logy ior  giving  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  his  hat  and  feather,  when  ex- 
hibited as  a Triton;  Penn  his  brown  cloth  coat,  bob  wig,  and 
Quaker’s  hat,  in  Elysium  ; and  Dr.  Burney  his  well-powdered 
toupee,  sausage  curls,  and  concert  full  dress,  when  floating  in  a 
shell  as  the  Gen. us  or  Music  ; with  other  monstrous  incongiui- 
ties  of  the  kind,  with  which  these  compositions  abound.  An 
adequate  degree,  of  practical  skill  in  his  art,  such  as  his  patron 
had  given  him  opportunities  and  directions  to  acquire,  and  such 
as  Rap'hael  and  Parmagiano  had  acquired  at  a much  earlier  pe- 
riod of  life,  would  have  enabled  him  to  preserve  the  likenesses, 
and  yet  exalt  the  characters  suitably  to  the  situations  in  which 
they  are  placed  ; and  consequently  to  deliver  them  from  all  those 
local  and  temporary  peculiarities  of  dress  and  decoration  with 
which  the  fluctuating  caprice  of  fashion  had  loaded  them.  This, 
and  this  only,  would  have  rendered  them  proper  associates  for 
celestial,  ideal  and  allegorical  personages  ; while  the  present  in- 
congiuous  jumble  in  the  whole,  spoils  the  effect  of  those  parts 
which  are  finely  conceived  and  happily  expressed  ; such  as  the 
figure  of  Lycurgus,  and  the  guardian  Angel  holding  a spear,  in 
the  last  picture. 

In  the  above-mentioned  book  of  explanations  are  many  long 
digressions^  with  allusions  to  a supposed  cabal  or  conspiracy  to 
villify  and  depress  him  ; which  he  always  thought  to  be  closely 
pursuing  him  in  evei'y  stage  of  life,  with  continually  increasing 
force,  rancour  and  malignity.  To  such  a morbid  excess,  indeed, 
had  this  su.spicion  ris^i  in  his  heated  and  irritated  mind,  that  he 
has  been  often  hearcito  state  as  a fact  generally  known,  and  of 
which  no  one  doubted, that  the  musical  celebrations  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  which  took  place  at  the  time  of  his  Exhibitions,  were 
merely  a contrivance  of  this  cabal  to  divert  public  attention  from 
his  works,  and  deprive  him  of  those  rewards  of  reputation  and 
emolument  to  which  they  had  so  well  entitled  him.  This  is  not 
noticed  by  his  biographer,  but  has  been  frequently  witnessed,  in 
company  with  others,  by  the  writer  of  this  article. 

The  expressions  of  indignation  at  ‘ the  sounding  title  of  the 
first  painter — the  great  painter  of  the  age,’  &c.  being  applied  to 
a poifrait  painter  ; and  the  hypothetical  statement,  that  a bad 
whole  length,  which  he  had  seen  of  George  I.,  ‘ must  doubtless 
have  been  painted  by  the  aifist  of  the  highest  fashion  of  his  day, 
who  must  consequently  have  made  money,  kept  open  house,  and 
had  it  often  in  his  power  to  oblige  hi&  friends,  and  was  in  his 
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turn  loved  by  them,’  (vol.  II.  p.  393,  399.)  are  evidently  pointed 
at  Sir  Joshua  Rcynoids;  who, nevertheless,  toos  t/ie  great  painter 
of  the  age ; and  it  is  at  least  as  much  to  be  hoped  as  expected, 
that  he  may  not  continue  to  be  the  great  painter  of  the  country 
through  many  succeeding  ages.  VVe  shall  rejoice  at  seeing  any 
one  arise  to  rob  him  of  the  title ; and  such  was  his  professional 
candour  and  liberality,  that  nothing  would  have  contributed  more 
to  cheer  and  exhilarate  the  closing  scene  of  his  life  than  the 
prospect  of  such  a successor. 

Barry,  however,  was  not  sparing  of  his  praise  to  those  of  his 
contemporaries  who  did  not  seem  likely  to  overshadow  him,  or 
were  removed  from  the  scenes  of  his  jealousy  and  contention. 
Henry  and  Mortimer,  both  then  recently  dead,  and  the  former 
already  forgotten,  are  preferred  to  Hogarth  and  Salvator  Rosa, 
(p.  386 — 7.);  a compliment  which  the  latter  had  too  much  dis- 
cernment and  self-knowledge  to  have  thanked  him  for.  For  his 
own  great  genius,  he  was  so  satisfied  that  a lai’ge  space  of  canvass 
was  necessary,  that  he  declined  two  offers  for  painting  a subject, 
which  he  professes  to  have  had  very  much  at  heart,  because  nei- 
ther of  them  came  up  to  his  dimensions — eight  feet  ten  inches 
high  by  seventeen  feet  eight  inches  wide,  (p.  383,  384.)  The 
clumsiness,  indeed,  of  his  finishing,  and  the  heaviness  of  his  ex- 
ecution, would  have  ill  borne  near  inspection  on  a small  scale; 
but  of  this  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  sensible ; having  pro- 
bably imbibed,  at  an  early  age,  from  the  celebrated  work  of  his 
patron,,  a notion,  which  he  ever  after  pertinaciously  retained,  that 
greatness  of  size  and  extent  of  space,  are  necessary  to  greatness 
of  character  and  effect ; so  that  even  the  talents  of  Raphael  and 
the  Caracci,  could  only  have  completely  unfolded  themselves  on 
the  spacious  walls  and  ceilings  of  a Vatican  or  Farnese  palace, 
(vol.  II.  p.  311,  312.) 

This  notion  is  very  satisfactorily  controverted  in  an  anonymous 
letter,  addressed  to  him  on  the  occasion  (vol.  1.  p.  257 — 268.), 
and  very  absurdly  attributed,  by  the  editor,  to  Mr.  Burke:  to 
whose  style  the  language  has  no  resemblance,  and  to  whose  prin- 
ciples the  substance  is  in  direct  contradiction.  The  good  effect 
which  it  might  otherwise  have  had,  seems  to  have  been  interrupt- 
ed and  frustrated,  by  the  extravagant  and  indiscriminate  praise 
of  admiring  ignorance  ; of  which  there  is  a curious  specimen  in  a 
letter  from  an  Irish  Earl,  telling  him,  ‘ that  he  has  taken  in  all 
‘ the  perfections  combined  in  all  the  qualities  of  Raphael,  Titian, 
* Guido,  and  the  most  celebrated  artists  of  the  Grecian  and  Ro- 
‘ man  schools , and  that  his  literary  works  prove  him  to  possess 
‘ all  the  liberal  arts  as  well  as  painting,  and  reflect  equal  honour 
‘ on  the  age  he  lives  in,  as  shame  on  his  country  for  the  want  of 
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‘ due  encouragement.’  It  concludes  with — ‘ My  house  and  for- 
*^tune  are  at  your  service,  till  your  circumstances  equal  your  abi- 
‘ lities,  and  the  wishes  of  Sir,  your  friend,  admirer,  and  humble 
‘ servant — Aldborough.’  (Vol.  I.  p.  272.) 

His  Lordship’s  hosp  tality  and  munificence,  however,  appear 
to  have  cost  him  nothing:  for  we  find  the  painter  continuing,  for 
the  next  ten  years,  without  any  other  employment  or  sources  of 
subsistence,  than  two  pictures  from  .Shakspeare  painted  foi'  Al- 
derman Boydell ; the  salary  of  his  professorship,  (thirty  pounds 
a year),  to  which  he  had  been  recently  elected  ; and  the  produce 
of  his  exhibitions,  engravings,  &c.;  of  part  of  which,  about  300Z. 
he  is  stated  to  have  been  robbed,  but  relieved  by  the  liberality  of 
the  Earl  of  Radnor  and  the  two  Messrs  Hollis  (Vol.  I.  p.  273 — 
280).  To  such  a morbid  excess,  however,  had  his  notion  of 
professional  plots  and  conspiracies  against  him  arisen,  that  in  a 
public  lecture  to  the  students,  he  states,  ‘ that  he  has  good  rea- 
‘ son  to  be  assured  that  this  robbery  was  not  committed  by  mere 
‘ thieves,  who  wanted  what  was  stolen,  but  by  some  limbs  of  a 
‘ motley,  shameless  combination ; some  of  whom  passed  for  his 
‘ fi*iends,  well  knew  what  he  was  about,’  (preparing  for  another 
great  work)  ‘ and  wanted  to  interrupt  and  prevent  it,  by  strip- 
‘ ping  liim  of  the  means  of  carrying  it  on.’  (Vol.  II.  p.  556,  also 
639.)  Many  persons,  indeed,  suspected  the  reality  of  the  rob- 
bery altogether ; no  measures  having  been  taken  either  to  detect 
the  perpetrators,  or  to  recover  the  property : — not  that  Barry  was 
ever  thought  likely  to  fabricate  such  a story  deliberately  for  frau- 
dulent purposes  ; but  if  he  had  mislaid  the  money,  and  then 
made  the  above  charge,  under  the  impression  of  its  having  been 
stolen,  the  obstinacy  of  pride  would  scarcely  have  suffered  him 
to  retract  it. 

We  are  so  far  from  agreeing  with  him  in  the  notion  of  the 
vast  space  of  the  Vatican  walls  or  Farnese  ceiling  being  neces- 
sary to  display  the  talents  of  a Raphael  or  Annibal  Caracci,  that 
we  are  convinced  that  both  these  great  artists  would  have  dis- 
played more  talent,  and  deserved  more  reputation,  had  they  only 
been  employed  upon  easel  p-ctures  of  moderate  size.  The  an- 
cients knew  all  the  merits  of  fresco-painting  upon  wall  as  well  as 
we  do;  and  had  probably,  in  the  works  of  Polygnotus,  as  mag- 
nificent, and  mucn  more  perfect  examples  of  it:  yet,  though  they 
were  not  acquainted  with  oil  painting,  the  glory  of  the  art  was 
confined  to  tabular  pictures,  of  which  the  dimensions  could  not 
have  been  great.  ‘ Sed  nulla  gloria  artificum  nisi  eorum  qui  ta- 
bulas  pinxere.’  Plin.  xxxv.  10.  When  the  whole  of  a picture 
does  not  come  within  the  field  of  vision,  from  the  point  of  dis- 
tance best  adapted  to  show  the  beauties  of  particular  expression 
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and  detail  in  the  parts,  it  is  too  large  ; since  its  effect  on  the  mind 
must  necessarily  be  weakened  by  being  divided,  and  the  apt  re- 
lation of  the  parts  to  each  other,  and  to  the  whole,  in  which  the 
nierit  of  all  composition  consists,  be  less  striking  when  gradually 
discovered,  than  when  seen  at  once.  That  the  great  patriarchs  of 
the  art  should  have  been  so  much  employed  upon  such  works, 
we  much  regret ; not  only  because  they  might  have  been  so 
much  better  employed,  but  because  the  skill  and  science  display- 
ed in  them  have  given  authority  to  false  principles  ; and,  by  per- 
verting laudable  ambition  from  its  proper  objects,  obstructed  in- 
stead of  promoting  the  expansion  of  succeeding  talents. 

Annibal -Caracci,  when  he  undertook  that  great  work,  for 
which  he  was  so  shamefully  ill  paid,  was  unquestionably,  take 
him  for  all  in  all,  the  most  perfect  painter  that  Italy  ever  produ- 
ced :,but  he  vitiated  his  eye  in  the  progress  of  it,  and  never  pro- 
duced any  thing  comparatively  good  afterw  ards.  Had  Raphael, 
instead  of  paltry  pictures  in  the  Corridors  of  the  Vatican,  been 
employed  to  paint,  in  oil,  his  designs  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  o the 
size  of  small  life,  as  he  might  have  been  for  half  the  sum  paid  by 
Leo  X.  for  tapestry  after  his  Cartoons,  which  were  abandoned 
to  the  weavers,  both  patron  and  painter  w'ould  probably  have 
done  more  towards  perfecting  the  art,  than  either  they  or  any 
others  have  done.  Practice  would  have  soon  rendered  the  prompt 
and  docile  genius  of  the  latter  perfect  in  the  use  of  a material,^ 
which,  affording  a more  complicated,  full,  and  extensive  scale  of 
harmony,  would  have  given  greater  scope  to  exertion,  and  exhi- 
bited models  of  excellence  w-^hich  we  can  now  only  imagine.  The 
greater  accuracy  too,  and  elegance  of  detail,  required  in  works 
formed  for  close  inspection,  would  have  preserved  that  purity  of 
design  which  he  had  imbibed  from  the  Greek  statues,  but  which 
the  example  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  the  habit  of  hastily  covering 
large  spaces  with  large  figures,  gradually  corrupted  ; especially 
in  the  forms  of  his  women,  which,  in  all  his  later  productions, 
are  extremely  coarse  and  muscular. 

Barry,  indeed,  was  confident,  that  even  among  his  contempo- 
raries, there  were  artists  capable,  not  merely  of  filling,  but  en- 
larging the  boundaries  of  art  ; though  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was 
not  at  that  time,  nor  Mr.  West  at  any  time,  ranked  in  the  num- 
ber. That  the  great  feat,  however,  was  not  done,  he  imputes  en- 
tirely to  the  neglect  of  the  wealthy  and  powerful,  in  not  affording 
to  these  concealed  men  of  might  adequate  opportunities  of  dis- 
playing their  gigantic  talents.  (Vol.  II.  p.  389.)  An  individual 
printseller,  Alderman  Boydell,  did  soon  after  afford  such  oppor- 
tunities in  abundance.  And  w'hat  was  the  result  ? The  Shak- 
speare  Gallery  ! — which  every ^an,  conversant  in  art,  and  alive 
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to  the  reputation  of  his  country,  rejoiced  at  seeing  dispersed,  and 
deprived  of  the  means  of  collectively  disgracing  it.  Let  us  hear 
no  more,  then,  of  these  clamours  of  misguided  and  disappointed 
vanity.  JNot  only  more  money,  but  moi  e wealth,  has  been  ex- 
pended, by  private  individuals,  upon  living  artists,  within  these 
last  forty  years,  than  ever  was  expended  in  any  country  during 
any  period  of  equal  length  ; and  if  men  of  real  taste  and  skill  will 
not  overrate  their  talents,  nor  measure  their  hopes  of  future  re- 
nown by  the  size,  rather  than  the  excellence  of  their  works,  they 
will  not  want  due  encouragement.  Those  who  quote  Titian  and 
Rubens,  and  insinuate  that  their  being  noticed  and  employed  by 
all  the  principal  potentates  of  Europe,  was  as  much  the  cause  as 
the  effect  of  their  transcendent  merits,  would  do  well  to  quote 
also  Raphael  Mengs  and  Pompeo  Battone,  who,  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, received  similar  encouragement,  without  any  adequate  me- 
rit either  for  cause  or  effect ; the  one  never  having  gone  beyond 
tame  mediocrity,  nor  the  other  ever  reached  it. 

We  participate,  indeed,  in  the  indignation  expressed,  both  by 
Mr.  Barry  and  Mr.  Shee,  at  the  successful  impositions  of  picture- 
dealers,  the  dupery  of  collectors,  and  the  quackery  of  both  ; but, 
neveitheless,  we  believe  that  care,  attention,  and  diligence  in  the 
rising  generation  of  artists,  will  be  more  likely  to  correct  the  evil 
than  angry  invective  and  bitter  sarcasm,  how  well  soever  merited 
in  particular  instances.  Ut  ameris  amabilis  esto,  is  as  justly  ap- 
plicable to  the  productions  of  Art  as  to  those  of  Nature  ; and  a 
liberal  commission,  executed  with  slovenly  haste  for  the  sake  of 
immediate  profit,  or  with  perishable  materials,  for  the  sake  of 
immediate  and  premature  effect,  does  more  to  assist  the  dealers 
in  ancient  counterfeits,  than  all  that  the  powers  of  reasoning  and 
ridicule  can  do  against  them.  We  have  been  grieved,  likewise,  to 
observe  artists,  of  the  highest  reputation  and  authority,  promoting 
and  encouraging  the  deceptions  practised  by  these  dealers,  so  far 
at  least  as  being  guilty  of  misprision  of  fraud,  in  withholding 
their  opinions  till  the  counterfeit  had  done  its  business  for  the 
present  generation,  and  taken  its  station  amidst  other  acquired  or 
hereditary  lumber  of  some  opulent  dupe.  Then  they  speak  out, 
and  openly  condemn  it ; the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  the 
purchaser  justly  imputes  either  want  of  skill  or  want  of  sinceri- 
ty ; and  holds  modern  art  in  contempt,  or  modern  artists  in  de- 
testation. Thus  it  is,  that  they  often  sacrifice,  through  mere  su- 
perfluous caution  and  timidity,  themselves,  their  art,  and  its  pa- 
troBs,  to  the  worst  enemies  of  all  three. 

We  are  aware,  indeed,  that  even  the  best  artists  are  not  al- 
ways the  least  fallible  judges  in  their  own  art ; of  which  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  was  a remarkable  instance.  No  unfledged  peer 
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or  full-plumed  loanjobber  was  more  liable  to  be  deceived,  even  in 
those  branches  of  the  art  which  he  professed  most  to  admire  ; 
false  Corregios,  false  Titians,  and  false  Michael  Angelos  swarm- 
ing in  his  collection  ; which  he  certainly  believed  to  be  true  ; ior 
he  was  a man  of  correct  moral  feelings,  as  well  as  elegant  man- 
ners and  enlarged  understanding  ; and,  so  far  !rom  being  capa- 
ble of  acting  the  dupe  for  the  purpose  of  duping  others,  that 
he  both  courted  and  practised  the  most  open  freedom  of  criti- 
cism on  all  occasions,  and  would  no  more  have  connived  at  the 
sale  oi  a counterfeit  picture  than  at  the  issuing  of  a counterfeit 
bank  note. 

One  of  the  evils  of  academies,  in  common  with  all  corpora- 
tions in  literature  and  art,  is  the  spirit  of  corporate  pride  and  va- 
nity engendered  and  nourished  in  them.  The  importance  whieh 
the  body  derives  even  from  its  members,  communicates  itself  to 
each  individual  member  ; and  an  academician,  like  a doctor,  has 
acquired  the  authority  of  professional  rank,  how  small  soever  may 
be  his  other  acquirements.  An  assembly  of  such  dignitaries  be- 
comes. in  their  own  estimation  at  least,  a legislative  synod  of 
taste  and  science  ; which  fixes  arbitrarily  the  criteria  of  excel- 
lence, and  thus  sanctions  and  renders  systematic  every  error, 
which  the  caprice  of  fashion  or  wantonness  of  theory  may  have 
accidentally  brought  into  practice.  As  talent  for  debate  in  such 
assemblies  gives  moreinfluence  and  authority  than  professional  ta- 
lent, it  becomes  the  first  object  of  ambition ; and  to  taZ/cwell  upon 
painting,  rather  than  to  paint  well,  the  means  of  honourable  dis- 
tinction. Thus  the  business  of  conducting  the  institution  counter- 
acts its  purposes,  and  the  arts  of  management  take  place  of  those 
professional  ai-ts,  which  it  was  alone  meant  to  facilitate  and  pro- 
mote. Divisions  and  factions  arise  ; and  every  member,  in  pro- 
portion as  he  is  neglected  and  despised  as  an  artist,  endeavours  to 
make  himself  conspicuous  and  important  as  a partisan  ; in  which 
the  very  want  of  professional  emploj^ent  to  divert  his  attention 
generally  enables  him  to  succeed. 

Of  these  effects  we  have  a melancholy  display  in  the  remaining 
contents  of  these  volumes.  The  biographer,  indeed,  passes  them 
over  without  notice,  (vol.  I.  p.  281,  &c.)  ; but  the  writings  of  the 
aifist  teem  with  them,  and  with  little  else;  for  the  justness  and 
acuteness  of  remark,  compass  of  thought  and  vigour  of  expression, 
which  continually  sliine  through  coarseness  of  language  and  vio- 
lations of  grammar,  in  his  Inquiry,  Letters  from  Italy,  and  Lec- 
tures as  first  delivered,  seem  to  be  all  clouded  over  and  sunk  in 
the  turbulent  passions,  which  the  collisions  of  party,  or  disap- 
pointments of  ambition,  had  excited  in  his  mind.  As  the  ruling 
party  in  the  Royal  Academy  had  always  appeared  to  be  the  centre 
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and  focus  of  cabals  and  conspii’acies  to  depress  him,  the  chief  of 
that  party  w as  of  course  the  principal  object  of  his  suspicion  and 
enmity.  But  Sir  Josliua  Reynolds  being  at  length  left  in  a 
minority,  and  consequemly  thinking  it  becoming  to  resign  the 
President’s  chair,  Barry  instantly  stood  forth  among  his  most 
eager  and  active  supporters  ; and  as  death  soon  after  removed 
him  from  these  scenes  of  petty  contention,  continued  thencelor- 
vvard  to  be  his  warmest  encomiast.  The  Academy  of  conspira- 
tors must  have  of  course  appeared  to  lose  much  ot  its  power  by 
the  loss  of  such  a leader  ; but,  nevertheless,  it  seemed  to  lose 
none  of  its  activity  or. malignity  ; for  we  find  him,  in  1793,  so^m 
after  the  President’s  death,  insinuating,  that  even  hiseoppeipl  fie 
printers  had  been  tampered  with  by  them  to  delay  the  pifidica- 
tion  of  his  prints,  (vol.  JL  p.  421.) 

It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  he  addressed  a printed  letter  to 
the  Society  in  the  Adelphi,  containing  further  explanations  of  his 
pictures,  and  disenssions  of  the  moral  and  political  characters  of 
the  persons  whom  he  had  honoured  with  a place  in  his  Elysium, 
(vol.  II.  p.  417 — “74.)  ; an  honour  which  he  seems  to  have  esti- 
mated more  highly^than  any  which  tiiey  would  iirobably  have 
thought  either  his  art  or  his  judgment  competent  to  confer.  It 
is  indeed  impossible  for  a painterywho  minds  his  business  and 
has  business  to  mind,  to  afSbvd  sufficient  time  and  attention  for 
such  investigations,  even  if  he  has  temper,  judgment,  learn- 
ing and  sagacity,  to  pursue  theija  successfully  ; which  is  not  very 
likely.  He  had  better,  therefore,  avoid  all  subjects  that  require 
it,  since  they  cannot  in  other  respects  be  very  fit  for  his  art ; a 
principal  merit  of  which  is  to  make  itself  intelligible  to  every 
spectator  at  the  first  glance.  We  regret,  however,  that  Barry  d;d 
not  settle  his  opinion  of  the  compaintive  merits  of  the  two  Ame- 
rican legislators,  Lord  Baltimore  and  Penn,  soon  enough  to  give 
the  former  the  place  of  the  latter  in  the  picture  ; not  because  we 
allow  him  any  moral  or  political  preeminence,  but  because  the 
fine,  picturesque  and  majestic  whole  length  of  the  peer  by  Van 
Dyke  would  have  been  a much  fitter  companion  for  his  Lycur- 
gus,than  the  mean,  squat,  pot-bellied  figure  of  the  broad -brim- 
med Quaker  ; of  which  even  Reynolds,  whom  the  biographer  is 
kindly  and  modestly  pleased  to  place  only  second  to  Barry  as  a 
painter  of  history,  could  have  made  nothing,  (vol.  I.  p.  281.) 
His  correspondence  with  the  Society  ended,  as  usual,  in  a quar- 
rel, (vol.  II.  p.  469 — 74.)  ; which  seemed,  however,  only  to  whet 
and  sharpen  the  natural  keenness  of  his.  appetite  for  new  conten- 
tions. 

Public  bodies  need  never  appeardo  be  acquainted  with  accusa- 
tiens  or  insinuations  levelled  at  them  in  print ; and  perhaps  it  is 
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in  all  cases  their  wisest  way  silently  to  avail  themselves  of  them 
for  purposes  of  amendment  when  true,  and  silently  to  despise 
them  vvlien  false.'  Such  seem  hitherto  to  have  been  the  senti- 
ments'of  the  leaders  of  the  Academy  on  the  cases  in  question; 
but  the  professor  of  painting  had  opportunities,  in  his  annual 
course  of  lectures  to  the  students,  of  thundering  them  in  their 
ears,  within  their  own  walls,  so  loudly,  that  it  was  no  longer 
possible  to  pretend  ignorance  with  any  semblance  of  probability. 
Lest,  however,  their  moderation  should  still  make  them  counter- 
feit deafness,  he  published  some  of  the  most  offensive  passages 
in  a pamphlet,  entitled,  ‘ A Letter  to  the  Society  of  Dilettanti,’ 
allowed  by  his  biographer  to  be  a most  intemperate  performance 
(vol.  I.  p.  283.),  and  containing  aeonfused  medley  of  praises  of 
his  art  and  its  professors,  and  invective  against  patrons  and  pa- 
tronage of  every  description,  frequently  interrupted  by  frothy  dis- 
cussions, religious,  political,  moral  and  critical,  (vol.  II.  p.  475—^ 
600.  ,i  It  is  dated  July  25th,  1797 ; and  besides  the  usual  charges 
of  cabali.ng  to  depress  him,  robbing  his  house,  and  tying  up  his 
hands  from  executing  works,  for  which  he  felt  both  eagerness 
and  capacity,  he  holds  out  to  the  pupils,  as  objects  of  emulation 
and  admiration,  the  sanguinary  savage  David  and  his  murderous 
associates ; whose  principles  and  practice  are  hajqiily  as  little  de- 
serving imitation  in  art  as  in  morals  or  politics. 

In  his  lectures,  the  professor  had  frequently  urged  the  purchase 
of  some  fine  examples  of  the  old  Italian  sehools,  first  from  the 
collection  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  then  from  the  more  rich 
and  copious  one  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  that  he  might  have  mo- 
dels at  hand  to  illustrate  and  exemplify  his  doctrines  of  colouring, 
and  light  and  shade  ; and  in  1798,  all  the  pictures  painted  by  the 
students  for  the  premiurn  having  been  rejected  as  unworthy,  he 
took  occasion  to  impute  this  disgraceful  event  to  the  want  of  such 
wecessar^  assistance,  unjustly  withheld  from  them  by  the  acade- 
micians ; who  employed  the  funds,^Avhich  ought  to  have  provided 
it,  in  voluntary  contributions  to  the  state^  pensions  to  themselves 
and  their  relatives,  &c.  &c.  (vol.  11.  p.  601—26.  & 34.) 

When  he,  whose  official  duty  it  was  to  urge  and  stimulate,  as 
well  as  to  direct  industry  and  exertion,  went  thus  out  of  his  way 
to  furnish  excuses  for  negligence  and  idleness,  to  tolerate  would 
have  been  to  participate  the  offence ; and  accordingly,  after  much 
examination,  remonstrance  and  discussion,  Mr.  Bariy  w^as,  in 
Api’il,  1799,  deprived  of  his  professorship  and  scat  in  the  Acade- 
my, by  the  votes  of  a general  meeting,  which  w'crc  immediately 
confirmed  by  the  King,  (ib.  p.  626 — 32.) 

These  measures,  though  ainply  justified  by  the  papers  which 
precede  and  accompany  his  ciwu  account  of  them,  he  of  course 
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attributes  to  the  inveterate  malignity  of  the  cabal,  provoked  to 
new  acts  of  outrage  and  persecution  by  their  envy  at  a work, 

‘ which,  for  public  interest  and  ethical  utility  of  subject — for  the 
castigated  purity  of  Grecian  design — for  beauty,  grace,  vigorous 
etfect  and  -execution,  stood  so  successfully  in  the  view  and  neigh- 
bourhood even  of  the  so  justly  celebrated  Orleans  collection 
and  also  to  their  rage  at  his  having  laboured  to  divert  the  funds 
of  their  peculation  to  the  obtaining  of  ‘ that  collection  of  pictui'es 
of  the  good  old  schools  which  were  so  absolutely  necessary  to 
complete  the  education  of  the  generous  youths,  students  of  the 
Academy,  and  of  the  public  at  large,  who  equally  stood  in  need 
of  similar  information,  as  they  were  ultimately  to  appreciate  the 
W'orks  of  those  students,  (ib.  p.  633 — 8.) 

With  every  possible  allowance  for  the  infatuated  predilection 
with  which  both  authors  and  artists  usually  estimate  their  own 
works,  we  should  scarcely  have  believed  it  capable  of  so  far 
blunting  or  obliterating  all  the  powers  of  visual  perception,  as  to 
put  the  iron  outlines,  brazen  lights,  and  muddy  shadows  of  the 
pictures  in  the  Adelphi,  into  any  scale  of  comparison  with  the 
deep,  rich  and  transparent  effects  of  the  fine  works  of  Titian,  Se- 
bastian del  Piombo,  and  the  Caracci,  then  publicly  exhibited  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Strand  and  in  Pall-Mall.  That  such  decep- 
tions, however,  or  perversions  of  vision,  can  exist  even  in  persons 
of  otherwise  acute  perceptions, the  words  above  cited  prove;  and 
w'c  earnestly  recommend  them  to  the  serious  attention  of  all  art- 
ists and  authors,  who  may  be  inclined  to  suspect  that  public  or 
private  insensibility  to  their  professional  merits,  proceeds  from 
personal  envy,  enmity  or  injustice. 

In  considering  the  absolute  necessity  of  providing  ancient  mo- 
dels of  supreme  excellence  in  the  art  for  the  imitation  of  students, 
it  is  natural  to  inquire,  what  were  the  models  of  imitation  which 
the  authors  of  those  models  followed?  Did  painting,  that  is, 
colouring,  and  light  and  shade,  advance  gradually  through  suc- 
cessive imhations  to  perfection  in  modern  Italy,  as  sculpture  did 
in  ancient  Greece  by  every  sueceeding  generation  of  artists,  dur- 
ing several  centuries,  adding  something  to  the  discoveries  of  their 
predecessors?  On  the  contrary,  this  art  burst  at  once  into  being, 
and  started  immediately  to  a degree  of  perfection,  which  it  has 
never  since  approached;  Giorgione,  Titian,  and  Coreggio  hav- 
ing had  no  models  for  imitation  but  those  of  natui’e,  nor  any  other 
objects  of  professional  study  than  the  composition  of  their  mate- 
rials, and  the  use  of  thrir  implements.  Yet  they  left  those  mo- 
dels, w'hich  were  continually  venerated,  imitated  and  copied  du- 
ring nearlv  three  centuries ; through  the  whole  of  which  the  art 
grew  gradually  worse,  till  it  reached  the  ultimate  extreme  of  vji- 
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feeble  and  and  opake  monotony,  in  Placido  Cosianza  and 
Pompeo  Battone  ; while  those  Avho  lived  remote  from  the  scene 
of  imitation,  and  had  no  such  models  perpetually  before  them,  as 
Velasquez  in  Spain,  Rubens  in  Flanders,  Rembrandt  in  Hol- 
land, and  Reynolds  in  England,  recovered  the  art  in  ditferent 
modes  and  degrees  ; and  practised  it,  with  less  delicacy  and 
discretion,  indeed,  but  not  with  less  power  and  effect  than  its 
original  tounders.  The  last  mentioned  artist,  it  is  true,  usually 
kept  some  old  pictures  in  his  painting-i'oom  ; but  it  mav  reason- 
ably  be  doubted  whether  he  derived  most  benefit  or  injury  from 
them  ; tor,  in  tiding  to  give  his  works  the  tone  which  they  had 
acquu’ed  from  time,  he  employed  vehicles  which  decomposed 
and  destroyed  his  colours  ; or  else  painted  them  on  so  low  a 
scale,  that  matuiity,  which  should  have  rendered  them  mellow 
has  rendered  them  dim.  ’ 

The  colours,  indeed,  of  the  Flemish  and  Dutch  painters,  Ru- 
bens, Vandyke,  Rembrandt,  Teniers,  Ostade,  &c.  generally  re- 
^in  their  freshness,  so  that  they  may  be  imitated  without  danger. 
But  the  more  venerable  authority  of  the  great  Venetian  colour- 
ists, Giorgione,  litian,  Tintoret,  &c.  will  be  veiy  apt  to  mislead 
unless  followed  with  most  discreet  and  scientific  caution.  ?sot 
only  the  reds  in  the  carnations  are  much  faded,  but  the  toninw  of 
their  pictures,  which  seems  to  have  been  laid  on  inthe varnish  has 
become  brown,  so  as  to  give  a leathery  appearance  to  the  flesh  • 
or  been  taken  off,  so  as  to  f'ender  it  crude  and  chalky  ; or  perhaps 
still  worse,  by  a new  coat  put  on  by  the  scourer.  Had  the  co- 
louring of  these  great  artists  been  originally  what,  in  most  in- 
stances it  now  is,  it  eould  not  jiossibly  have  made  the  impression 
upon  their  contemporaries,  which  their  enthusiastic  praises  of  it 
indicate. 

In  forming,  however,  and  sustaining  the  public  taste,  and 
rnore  especially  in  fortifying  it  against  the  quackery  and  fraud  of 
picture -dealers,  a public  collection  of  genuine  and  well  preserv,pd 
works  of  the  best  old  masters,  may  be  of  great  and  essential  ser- 
^ce.  But,  unless  the  colours  be  nearly  as  the  artists  left  them, 
they  ill  be  more  likely  to  deceive  than  instruct,  by  making  the 
detects  of  injury  or  decay  the  criterion  of  excellence  ; to  Avhich 
modem  artists  must  adapt  their  practice,  or  renounce  emplov'- 
ment.  Of  such  examples  even  the  Orleans  colleetion  could  have 
mimshed  scarcely  any,  except  in  the  Bolognese,  Flemish  and 
Dutch  schools  ; for  all  the  Venetian  pietures  had  been  more  or 
less  injured  many  of  them  utterly  ruined  by  the  French  clean- 
ers, first  employed  to  repair,  or  rather  destroy  them,  about  the 
j^ear  1773  ; and  alt  those  attributed  to  Raphael  and  Correggio, 
except  one\irgin  and  Child*, nwch  injured,  and  three  small,  ju- 
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vcnile,  and  very  imperfect  works  of  the  former,  were  at  best 
doublful.  Of  the  latter,  indeed,  we  do  not  recollect  one  that 
had  any  pretension  to  authenticity. 

The  collection,  however,  was  the  celebrated  one  of  the  Dukes 
of  Orleans,  and  afforded  the  Professor  oppoi'tunities,  which  he 
was  never  disposed  to  neglect,  of  giving  vent  to  his  indignation 
against  those  whom  he  supposed  to  be  exerting  all  their  activity 
and  ingenuity  to  work  his  ruin  ; though  few  ofthem,  probably, 
eve)'  thought  of  him,  and  those  few  only  with  sentiments  of  com- 
passion. 

In  other  respects,  these  six  lectures  on  painting  (vol.  I p.  340 
— 558.)  are  the  best  and  most  valuable  of  his  works, — being 
written  with  great  force  and  clearness  of  expression,  conveying 
sound  general  principles  of  the  art,  well  arranged  and  happily 
illustrated.  With  the  first,  indeed,  on  its  History  and  Antiquity, 
we  could  well  have  dispensed, — the  author  not  having  either 
learning  to  consult  the  original  sources  of  information,  or  modes- 
ty to  feel  the  want  of  it : whence  he  takes  for  granted  all  the 
wild  dreams  of  the  French  system-builders  ; and  petulantly  con- 
tradicts Bighop  Lowth  on  the  material  and  structure  of  the  walls 
of  Babylon  ; though  there  were  then  fragments  of  those  walls 
in  England,  which  might  have  shown  him  that  the  Bishop’s 
opinion  was  true,  and  that  they  were  really  composed  of  unburnt 
brick,  held  together  by  pounded  straw,  and  covered  with  a var- 
nish or  glazing  vitrified  by  some  proc€iss,  of  which  we  are  now 
ignorant,  (p.  344 — 357.) 

The  other  lectures  are  upon  Design,  Drawmg,  Composition, 
Light  and  Shade,  or  what  the  Italians  call  Chiuro  Oscuro,  and 
Colouring  ; and  it  is  not  a little  remarkable,  that  the  last,  upon 
the  branch  of  the  art  which  he  practised  with  the  least  success, 
should  be  by  far  the  best.  No  verbal  instructions  to  form  a co- 
lourist can,  in  our  estimation,  be  more  just,  satisfactory,  and  judi- 
dious  ; -and  compared  with  his  practice,  they  may  afford  a most 
exemplary  warning  to  all  adventurers  in  the  art,  not  to  confound 
pa/nimg  With  tlie  knotoledge  of  it  ; nor  suppose  that  the  ideas, 
with  which  they  have  furnished  their  heads,  will  communicate 
any  kind  or  degree  of  technical  skill  to  their  fingers.  The  acqui- 
sition of  theoretical  science  is  naturally  flattering  and  pleasing  to 
an  active  inquisitive  mind  ; but  it  differs  entirely  from  executive 
skill  and  ability  ; and  if  allowed  to  absorb  too  much  time  and  at- 
tention, will  effectually  prevent  the  obtaining  it.  If  confined  to 
general  principles,  it  will  not  even  give  acuteness  or  justness  of 
perception  in  estimating  the  works  of  others,  either  in  forms  or 
colours,  of  which  we  have  very  remarkable  instances  in  these  lec- 
tures. Speaking  of  the  comparative  merits  of  ancient  and  modern 
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sculpture,  he  places  ‘ some  figures  of  IVIichael  Angelo,  Puget,  Girar- 
don,  and  others,’  immediately  after  the  Apollo,  the  Gladiator, 
and  the  Labcoon  ; which  he  considers  as  antiques  of  the  second 
rank,  though  the  latter  held  the  first — opus  om7icbus  et picturcB  et 
statuaricB  artis  preeferendum — even  in  the  estimation  of  those, 
who  had  all  the  excellence,  that  had  ever  been  produced,  conti- 
nually before  their  eyes,  (vol.  1.  p.  448.;  and  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  1. 
xxxvi.  c.  V.)  We  think,  indeed,  that  it  requires  no  common  degree 
of  blindness  or  prejudice  to  place  the  best  works  of  Michael  An- 
gelo upon  an  equality  with  some  of  the  deified  figures  of  Antinous, 
which  would  scarcely  have  held  any  rank  at  all  among  the  an- 
cients ; and,  as  for  Puget,  Girardon,  &c.  they  ought  not  to  be 
named  even  with  Miehael  Angelo,  Guglielmo  della  Porta,  and 
other  Italians  who  succeeded  them. 

In  speaking  of  too  artificial  contrivances  of  light  and  shadow'^, 
the  Professor  couples  Caravaggio  and  Rembrandt,  (ib.  p.  493.), 
two  aiiists  of  the  most  dissimilar  characters  possible  ; the  one  ex- 
hibiting examples  of  the  most  harsh,  discordant,  and  opake  op- 
position of  light  and  shade  ; and  those  of  the  other,  the  most 
rich,  brilliant,  harmonious,  and  transparent  combinations  of  them, 
extended  in  uninterrupted  gradations  through  every  possible  va- 
riety, from  the  highest  pitch  of  splendour  to  the  lowest  of  visi- 
ble obscurity.  This  error  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  he  had  at 
length  condescended  to  look  at  the  works  of  Rembrandt,  and  to 
give  due  praise  to  ‘ the  beauty,  freshness,  and  vigour  of  his  tints.’ 
He  reprobates,  indeed,  what  he  calls  ‘ the  obtrusive,  licentious, 
slovenly  conduct  of  bis  pencil,  or  his  trowel,  which  he  is  said  to 
have  used.’  (ib.  p.  550.) 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  merit  or  demerit  of  this  mode 
of  execution  in  the  great  founder  of  the  Dutch  school,  it  did  not 
certainly  proceed  from  any  licentious  or  slovenly  negligence,  but 
from  the  excessive  refinement  of  art,  which  sought  to  hide  its 
means  in  its  effects,  and  make  the  slow  results  of  care,  labour, 
and  science  appear  fortuitous  and  accidental.  In  this,  the  suc- 
cess has  been  such  as  to  deceive  the  Professor  ; and  the  effect  is 
such,  in  imitating  the  refracted  lights  of  transparent  prismatic 
substances,  and  the  bright  reflections  of  polished  gems  or  bur- 
nished metals,  especially  in  tissues,  brocades,  &c.  as  no  other 
artist  has  ever  approached,  and  as,  we  belicv'C,  no  other  mode  of 
. execution  could  ever  give  ; — at  least  the  imitations  of  such  ob- 
jects, in  the  works  of  the  other  great  colourists,  Giorgione,  Ti- 
tian, Rubens,  and  Vandyke,  warrant  tliis  conclusion  ; for,  com- 
pared with  those  of  Rembrandt,  they  are  feeble,  flat,  and  insi- 
]iid.  We  admit,  however,  that,  like  all  other  extraordinary  means 
of  extraordinary  men,  it  is  liable  to  great  abuse,  and  therefore  to 
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be  employed  with  much  caution  and  reserve  ; as  is  but  too  hilly 
proved  in  the  works  of  the  late  Mr.  Opic,  who,  by  laying  onloads 
of  white  in  this  manner,  completely  spoiled  pictures  oi  great 
force  and  great  merit. 

Wc  entertain,  indeed,  much  doubt,  whether  the  mode  of  lay- 
ing on  successive  strata  of  body  colour,  and  glazing  upon  them 
at  last,  invented  by  Giorgione,  and  perfected  by  i itian,  contri- 
buted most  to  the  benelit  or  the  injury  of  the  art.  1 he  primitive 
process  of  painting  in  oil  was  the  same  as  had  betore  been  ern- 
ploycd  in  painting  in  distemper.  A drawing  was  first  made,  ei- 
ther with  black  chalk  or  some  thin  evanescent  colour,  upon  an  ab- 
sorbent covering  of  gypsum,  spread  over  pannel;  upon  which  the 
picture  was  finished  to  a smooth  surface,  as  nearly  to  imitate  na- 
ture as  possible ; without,  however,  allowing,  in  the  eariiest  in- 
stances, for  the  deceptions  of  vision  in  massing  objects  known  to 
be  separate;  such  as  hair,  foliage,  grass,  &c.  This  method  seems 
to  have  continued  from  John  van  Eyk,  the  inventor,  to  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  inclusively  ; for  though  this  last  artist  perfectly  under- 
stood the  principle  of  massing,  he  executed  it  in  thin,  smooth, 
transparent  colouring,  without  any  substratum  except  in  the 
lights,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  judge  from  the  genuine  pro- 
ductions of  his  pencil  which  have  fallen  under  our  observation. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  copyists  and  dealers  to  show 
what  the  Italians  call  pentimenti,  that  is,  alterations  made  in  the 
composition  of  pictures  during  the  progress  of  the  painting,  as 
proofs  of  authenticity  in  works  attributed  to  these  old  masters  : 
but  they  are,  in  reality,  the  direct  contrary,— -their  process,  for 
tl;e  most  part,  allowing  no  such  alterations.  Giorgione,  who  was 
extremely  deficient  in  drawing,  and  after  him  Titian,  began  with 
a dead  colouring  or  substratum  of  middle  tint,  equally  laid  upon 
an  absorbent  ground  spread  over  wood  or  cloth,  which  they 
worked  up  with  repeated  coats,  till  it  reached  their  ideas  of  just 
imitation,  and  then  finished  and  harmonized  the  whole  with  those 
glowing  tints  of  thin  transparent  glazing,  which  so  few  of  their 
pictures  now  retain.  By  these  means,  they  not  only  obtained  the 
power  of  altering  and  correcting  their  forms  during  the  progress 
of  their  work,  but  also  produced  a greater  variety  of  broken  tints, 
which  imitated  more  happily  the  deceptions  of  vision,  and  exhi- 
bited the  appearance  of  all  those  little  subordinate  reflections  and 
uefractions,  which  objects  not  perfectly  smooth  and  even,  conti- 
nually present  to  the  eye.  This  advantage,  however,  it  only  re- 
tained in  the  works  ofthe  inventor  and  his  immediate  successors; 
while  it  furnished,  to  all  the  following  generations  of  Itahau 
painters,  the  mean#  of  painting  without  draw'ing  ; and  thus  con- 
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tributed  to  sink  them  still  deeper  and  deeper  in  that  feeble,  mud- 
dy opacity,  to  ^vhich  habits  ot  imitation  otherwise  inclined  them. 

Prior  to  the  Caiacci,  indeed,  the  license  ot  alteration  seems  to 
have  been  contined  to  mere  collections  of  detail  ■,  and  never  to 
have  been  extended,  even  in  the  minutest  instance,  to  a change 
in  the  design  or  general  composition ; w hlch,  by  accumulating 
strata  of  colours  in  the  shadows,  must  necessardy  render  them 
muddy  and  opake;  as  they  frequently  are  in  the  woiks  oi  the 
Bolognese  school,  and  constantly  m those  of  the  Italian  painters 
W'ho  succeeded  to  them  ; but  never  in  those  of  Giorgione,  Tit  an, 
Correggio,  &c.  These  patriarchs  of  colouring  knew  too  eli  the 
fatal  consequences  ot  changing  their  composition  alter  the  pic- 
ture was  begun,  not  to  digest  and  arrange  it  thoroughly  in  pre- 
vious draw  mgs,  both  of  the  parts  and  the  who  e ; and  the  latter 
is  said  frequentl}’  to  have  modelled  his  figures  in  cL  y before  he 
painted  them.  By  working,  too,  so  much  in  fresco,  he  had  ac- 
quired an  early  habit  of  certainty  and  precision  ; so  that  a penti- 
mento,  which  we  have  so  often  heard  adduced  as  a prooi  of  au- 
thenticity, is  a most  suspicious  circumstance,  and  one  of  which 
we  have  never  been  able  to  discover  a trace  in  any  of  the  un- 
doubted productions  of  his  pencil. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  lamented  that  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who 
was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  him,  did  not  proceed  on  the  same 
principles;  since,  by  continually  altering  his  composition,  he 
muddled  his  colours,  and  then  attempted  to  render  them  clear, 
brilliant  and  mellow,  by  vehicles  of  wax,  varnish,  &c.  which  de- 
stroyed them.  If  the  old  Venetian  painters  ever  employed  any 
such  vehicles,  it  was  very  sparingly,  and  only  in  the  last  glazing, 
with  which  they  gave  the  general  tone  of  harmony  and  effect  to 
their  pictures.  This  alw  ays  vanishes  w ith  the  original  varnish 
under  the  hand  of  a cleaner;  and,  therefore,  was  probably  ap- 
plied  in  the  same  material.  It  may,  indeed,  be  doubted  w hetber 
Correggio  ever  practised,  or  even  knew  the  Venetian  luod^e  ; 
there  not  being,  as  far  as  we  recollect, any  know  n genuine  vi  crk 
of  him,  in  which  the  substratum  of  body  colour  extends  into  the 
shadows. 

Rubens,  like  the  rest  of  his  countrymen,  w as  educated  in  the 
original  method ; but  both  he  and  Vandyke,  after  studying  tlie 
pictures  at  Venice,  blended  the  two  modes, employed  either, 
as  transparency,  brilliancy,  richness,  and  v.iriety  of  tint  w ere  re- 
spectively aimed  at.  So  likewise  did  Rembrandt,  with  a degree 
of  skill  and  felicity  peculiar  to  himself;  hut  most  of  his  counti'y- 
men  adhered  to  the  old  practice,  w bich  is  the  cause  of  that  clear- 
ness and  truth  tliat  render  the  productions  even  of  their  inferior 
artists  pleasing;  while  those  of  the  Italians  and  French  are  abso 
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lately  disgusting.  Tliis  primitive  process,  too,  has  the  further 
advantage  ot  being  more  certainly  permanent,  and  less  liable  to 
injury,  either  from  variations  of  atmosphere,  or  operations  of 
cleaning,  than  the  other;  Flemish  and  Dutch  pictures  being  in 
general  much  better  preserved  than  Italian  ; and  the  few  oil  pic- 
tures that  we  have  seen  of  John  van  Eyk,  Antonello  da  Messina, 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  Antonio  da  Correggio,  having  withstood 
the  intluence  of  age  and  climate  much  better  than  those  of  the 
Venetian  and  Lombard  schools,  which  were  painted  long  after. 
It  IS  therefore  with  sincere  satisfaction  that  we  see  our  able  and 
ingenious  countryman  Wilkie  adopt  this  method,  in  which  we 
trust  that  he  will  persevere.  By  it,  the  art  of  painting  may  cer- 
tainly attain  a degree  of  excellence  which  it  has  not  yet  reached ; 
there  being  no  physical  reason  why  the  lightness,  freedom,  and 
brilliancy  of  Rubens  and  Vandyke  may  not  be  united  to  the  pu- 
rity and  elegance  of  Raphael,  or  even  of  a Grecian  statue  ; and 
we  will  indulge  the  hope,  that  the  glory  of  accomplishing  such  an 
union  may  be  reserved  for  a British  artist. 

In  Barry’s  Lectures,  we  find  none  of  the  principles  of  the  In- 
quiry into  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,’  which  he  is  said  to  have 
followed  in  his  youth,  and  which  seem  to  have  had  but  too 
much  influence  on  his  subsequent  practice.  Beauty  is  not  here 
made  to  consist  in  smoothness,  undulation,  or  diminution;  nor 
sublimity  in  obscurity,  extent  of  space,  gi'eatness  of  size,  or  ter- 
rific monstruosity  of  form;  but,  like  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  he 
seeks  the  first  in  fitness  and  congruity , — and  the  latter  in  dignity, 
grandeur,  and  elevation  of  character  and  expression.  Had  he 
practised  his  art  upon  these  just  and  sound  principles  of  common 
sense,  he  would  not  have  refused  honourable  and  advantageous 
commissions,  because  restricted  in  the  scale  of  the  figures  and 
measure  of  the  canvass  ; though,  perhaps,  consciousness  of  his 
inability  to  produce  any  thing  sufficiently  accurate  in  form  and 
colour,  to  bear  near  inspection,  may  have  been  Jiis  real  motive. 
He  disdained  every  thing  in  his  art  that  was  meant  merely  to 
please  (vol.  I.  p.  326.) ; that  is,  he  disdained  the  art  itself,  whose 
end  and  purpose  is  to  please  ; for,  as  to  conveying  religious,  mo- 
ral, or  political  instruction  in  pictures,  it  is  the  most  absurd  of  all 
absurd  notions.  Who  can  find  any  arguments  in  favour  of  a fu- 
ture state  in  his  picture  of  ‘ Final  Retribution or  in  support  of 
any  moral  and  political  truths  in  those  of  ‘ Orpheus’  and  ‘ The 
Society?’  He  might  much  more  reasonably  send  a pugilist  to 
learn  boxing  from  that  of  ‘ the  Olympic  Games ;’  or  a merchant 
to  learn  trade  from  that  of  ‘ Commerce.’ 

He  had,  however,  bloated  his  imagination  with  such  extrava- 
gant ideas  of  the  dignity  and  importance  of  his  art,  as  to  place  it 
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above  poetry,  and  consequently  above  all  other  productions  of  hu- 
man genius,  skill,  and  intellect  (ib.  410,  &c.) ; and  as  he  thought 
himself  the  first  dignitary  in  it,  his  indignation  at  being  degraded 
and  expelled  was  without  bounds, — first  against  the  academy  of 
conspirators,  and  then  against  the  public  at  large,  for  continuing 
insensible  to  his  wrongs  after  he  had  set  them  forth  in  a printed 
statement  of  the  whole  proceedings,  (vol.  II.  p.  626 — 638.)  The 
only  means  that  remained  of  attracting  notice,  or  exciting  a par- 
ticipation in  his  feelings,  was  to  exhibit  himself  as  a martyr  ; 
which  he  did,  by  aftecting  extreme  poverty  and  distress,  borne 
with  a spirit  that  preferred  every  excess  ol  human  misery  to  the 
humiliation  of  dependence,  or  the  meanness  of  solicitation. 
Though  possessed  of  what  was  amply  sufficient  to  have  suppl  ed 
him  with  all  the  comforts  which  his  habits  of  life  required,  he 
lived  deprived  of  all,  ^ in  a house  which  piesented  th  picture  of 
iniin,  by  its  sunken  walls  and  broken  w ndows,  without  a ser- 
vant, without  a bed  that  could  be  called  a bed,  in  coldness,  dirt, 
solitude,  and  poverty.’  (vol.  1 p.  337.)  The  last,  indeed,  the  bio- 
grapher immediately  admits,  ‘ not  to  be  applicable  in  a rigid 
sense  — without,  however,  mentioning  the  amount  of  what  he 
had  amassed,  namely,  upwards  of  2700Z. 

He  himself  assigns  another  reason  for  not  keeping  a servant 
to  make  his  bed,  or  clean  his  house — that  of  the  personal  danger 
in  which  he  should  be  from  the  active  malignity  of  his  enemies, 
by  admitting  a person  so  necessarily  liable  to  corruption,  under 
the  same  roof  with  him.  To  this  same  active  mal  gnity  he  also 
attributes  the  tricks  which  mischievous  boys  are  always  playing 
off  against  persons  whose  irritability  of  temper  and  eccentricity 
of  manner  point  them  out  as  likely  to  affoi  d what  is  called  sport. 
Filth  and  ordure  was  laid  before  his  door — his  key  hole  was 
stopt — his  knocker  bedaubed — his  plate  besmeared,  or  (what  an- 
noyed him  still  more)  scoured  ; all  which  he  seems  to  have  no 
doubt  proceeded/rom  the  ‘ raging,  diabolical,  shameless  perse- 
‘ cution  of  the  cdhcealed,  though  ever  active  miscreant  emissaries 
‘of  the  cabal.’  (Vol.  II.  p.  669.)  After,  however,  five  years  of 
such  real  self-tormenting  and  imaginary  persecution,  his  situation 
attracted  the  charitable  attention  of  the  Earl  of  Buchan  ; by 
whose  benevolent  exertions  a subscription  of  about  a thousand 
pounds  was  raised  during  the  year  1805,  for  the  purpose  of  buy- 
ing him  an  annuity  ; the  completion  of  which  w as  prevented  by 
his  death,  February  22d,  1806.’  Vol.  I.  p.  291 — 301. 

We  agree  with  the  biographer,  that  Barry,  in  the  pride  of  his 
heart,  would  have  been  little  pleased  or  flattered  with  this  tardy 
relief,  so  inadequate,  in  its  amount,  to  his  notions  of  his  ow  n me- 
rit ; but,  nevertheless,  we  do  not  think  this  pride  to  have  begn 
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quite  so  stoical  as  to  inspire  him  with  any  wish  to  escape  as  he 
did,  ‘ without  tasting  the  obligation.’  (Vol.  1.  p.  338.)  Mere  re- 
lief from  hardships,  with  which  he  mortified  himself  in  the  hope 
of  mortifying  others,  only  deprived  him  of  the  plea  for -continu- 
ing to  do  so  ; and  nothing  short  of  such  a general  and  open  ma- 
nifestation of  public  favour  and  protection,  as  would  have  feasted 
his  imagination  with  the  splenxlours  of  a triumph  over  the  ima- 
ginary cabal,  would  have  afibrded  him  any  real  consolation  or 
solid  hapjiincss.  That  froth  of  perverted  pride,  called  vanity,  can 
find  nourishment  and  gratification  in  all  extremes — in  rags,  filth 
and  misery,  if  they  seem  to  confer  distinction — as  much  as  in  bro- 
cades, pearls,  and  diamonds  ; — it  is  only  in  the  obscure  comfort 
of  quiet  undisturbed  mediocrity,  that  it  pines  and  sickens. 

Barry,  in  his  religion,  was  a zealous,  and,  in  some  respects, 
bigoted  Romanist, — though  his  writings  breathe  nothing  but 
universal  toleration.  Minorities,  indeed,  in  religion  as  well  as 
politics,  are  always  friends  to  liberty : but,  from  some  opinions 
quoted  by  his  biographer  concerning  the  pernicious  effects  of  ^ the 
‘ growth* and  multiplicity  of  sects,  and  of  allowing  every  man  to 
‘ think  for  himself  in  matters  of  doctrine  and  faith,  and  to  ex- 
‘ pound  the  scriptures  as  may  suit  his  ambition  or  interest’ 
(vol.  I.  p.  333  ),  we  may  safely  infer  that  he  would  not  have  been 
a very  indulgent  leader  of  a triumphant  majority.  Differences  in 
morals  and  politics  are  rrtbre  concerning  the  application  of  general 
maxims  and  principles,  than  concerning  the  maxims  and  princi- 
ples themselves.  All  agree  in  approving  virtue  and  patriotism, 
and  abhorring  their  opposites  ; but  differ  as  to  what  they  respec- 
tively are.  No  man  ever  talked  more  zealously  and  constantly 
in  favour  of  liberty  and  humanity,  than  the  sanguinary  tyrant 
Robespierre  ; and  every  relentless  persecutor,  who  has  wielded 
fire  and  sword  in  one  hand,  and  the  cross  in  the  other,  has  been 
equally  a friend  to  toleration — of  all  but  ‘ pernicious  sects,  which 
‘ sap  the  foundation  of  religion  and  morals,  a,nd  dissolve  the 
‘ bonds  of  society  that  is,  sap  the  foundations’bf  his  own  opi- 
nions concerning  them,  and  dissolve  the  bonds  of  his  power  over 
those  of  others. 

Of  the  real  temper  and  liberality  of  our  artist  in  such  matters, 
we  have  a suffic’'’nt  illustration,  in  his  canonizing  Lewis  XIV., 
and  omitting  William  III.,  in  his  picture  of  Elysium  : — canoniz- 
ing him,  whose  greedy,  selfish,  and  sanguinary  ambit'on  dis- 
turbed the  peace  of  mankind  for  nearly  half  a century;  disgraced 
divilized  war  by  an  act  unparalleled  since  the  days  of  Attila  ; and, 
aided  by  extravagant  vanity,  inordinate  luxury,  and  sordid  bigot- 
ry. plunged  his  own  country  into  a state  of  misery,  from  which 
another  half  century  scarcely  recovered  it and  omitting  him. 
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whose  whole  life  was  one  continued  effort  of  severe  labour, 
axnidst  personal  dangers  and  bodily  infirmities,  to  resist  oppres- 
sion and  diffuse  happiness,  and  who,  in  circumstances  far  more 
desperate  than  those,  under  which  we  have  seen  so  many  more 
powerful  princes  shik,  calmly  chose  to  die  on  the  last  dike,  rather 
than  live  inglorious  in  a state  of  safe  and  splendid  dependence  ! 
Yet  Mr.  Barry  talks  of  exercising  his  art  for  moral  purposes,  and 
holding  out  examples  of  virtue  for  imitation  ! We  do  not  want 
such  examples  as  Lewis  XIV.  Every  dynasty  of  despots  can  sup- 
ply enough  of  them  : but  one  such  as  William  might  have  again 
saved  the  liberties  of  mankind  ; and  prevented  the  world  from 
becoming,  what  it  is  now  too  likely  to  become,  a dreary  prison, 
from  the  power  of  whose  keeper  there  is  no  refuge  but  in  the 
grave. 

We  cannot  but  think,  too,  that,  as  a patron  of  arts  and  litera- 
ture, Lewis  XIV.  has  been  much  overrated.  His  treatment  of 
Racine,  in  making  him  historiographer,  and  then  disgracinghim 
for  conveying  a little  tinith  in  the  mass  of  his  flattery,  was  equal- 
ly mean,  cruel,  and  unjust  ; and  we  know  of  no  good  painter 
who  received  any  employment  or  encouragement  from  his  mag- 
nificence and  profusion  ; nor  has  the  academy,  w hich  he  found- 
ed, ever  produced  one.  On  the  contrary,  the  art,  during  his 
reign,  sunk  to  its  lowest  state  of  degradation;  to  which  his  de- 
structive wars  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  Holland,  contributed  to  re- 
duce it  in  those  countries,  as  well  as  his  own  ; nor  have  the  large 
sheets  of  canvass,  since  annually  covered  at  the  expense  of  his 
successors,  shown  any  symptoms  of  its  improving.  The  present 
sovereign  of  France  is  said,  last  year,  to  have  given  commissions 
to  different  members  of  the  Academy  to  the  amount  of  near  thirty 
thousand  pounds  sterling:  yet,  from  the  specimens  which  we  have 
seen,  the  Academy  seems  likely  to  continue,  w hat  it  hitherto  has 
been,  rather  a manufactoiy  of  pictures  than  a school  of  painting; 
nor  will  indiscriminate  encouragement,  without  distinction  of  ta- 
lent to  deserve’ it,  ever  produce  any  thing  better. 

It  is  true  that,  in  imitative  art,  talent  is  only  formed  by  prac- 
tice : but,  nevertheless,  practice,  if  not  skilfully  directed  and  ap- 
plied, will  only  produce  vicious  facility, — and  pervert,  instead  of 
nourishing  natural  capacity.  Patronage,  therefore,  to  be  benefi- 
cially effective,  must  be  discerning  as  well  as  liberal ; and  skilful 
and  judicious  in  selecting  and  employing  merit,  as  well  as  just 
and  generous  in  rewarding  it  Not  all  the  pay  and  practice  that 
the  resources  of  Lewis  XIV.  could  have  supplied,  would  ever 
have  made  a Raphael,  CoiTeggio,  Caracci,  or  Rubens,  out  of  his 
Le  Bruns,  Jouvencts,  Coypels,  &c  ; nor  any  thing  of  Bany,  but 
what  he  was.  The  first  qualification  for  acquiring  excellence,  is, 
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feeling  the  want  of  it,  which  none  of  these  artists  appear  to  have 
done;  whence  there  is  little  difference  between  their  earliest  and 
latest  performances.  They  planned  their  compositions  according 
to  established  principles,  and  executed  them  aecording  to  esta- 
blished process ; which  they  continued  as  they  received,  and  co- 
vered the  canvass  as  regularly  and  methodically  as  the  weaver 
wove  it.  All  the  great  painters,  on  the  contrary,  whose  works  dis- 
play taste  and  feeling  as  well  as  dexterity  and  knowledge,  went  on 
in  a continued  progress  of  improvement,  till  stopt  by  age  or  dis- 
ease; unless,  indeed,  they  deviated  into  error  through  system,  like 
Annibal  Caracci,  or  sunk  into  negligence  through  success,  like 
Vandyke.  Rubens,  at  the  age  of  sixty -three,  and  after  more  prac- 
tice, perhaps,  than  any  one  ever  had,  regretted,  on  his  deathbed, 
that  just  when  he  had  learnt  his  art,  he  was  no  longer  to  exercise 
it ; and  the  finished  sketch  for  an  intended  large  picture  in  the 
convent  of  Affiigem,  where  he  died,  is  perhaps  his  best  work. 

It  is  this  intuitive  feeling  and  perception  for  the  possible  and 
ideal  perfection  of  art,  joined  to  study,  persevering,  systematic 
exertion  to  reaeh  it,  which  properly  constitutes  genius ; and  ought 
to  be  the  criterion  to  guide  patrons,  parents,  and  guardians,  in  en- 
couraging students  to  pursue  it.  Premature  facility  of  sketching 
and  composing,  which  is  often  mistaken  for  it,  may  be  mere 
ti'ick  ; and  even  the  seeming  inclination  and  disposition  which  it 
may  engender  for  the  art,  rarely  proves  to  be  any  thingmore  than 
that  love  of  showing  itself,  common  to  all  tricks  which  gratify 
vanity.  This  gratification  ceases  with  the  childish  wonder  of  it ; 
and  the  unfortunate  student,  who  had  been  flattered  into  the  pro- 
fession with  brighter  dreams  of  future  fame  and  fortune  than  Ra- 
phael, Rubens,  or  Reynolds  everrealized,  wakes  from  his  golden 
trance  to  discover,  that  what  should  have  completed  the  prodigy, 
has  destroyed  it.  The  wonderful  boy,  being  no  longer  a boy,  is 
no  longer  a wonder  ; but  finds,  that  the  result  of  his  studies  has 
been  to  eonvince  every  one,  except  himself,  of  his,  real  want  of 
capacity.  We  seriously  apprehend,  that  the  gentlemen,  who, 
with  such  liberal  views  and  beneficent  intentions,  have  associated 
themselves  to  promote  the  arts  in  the  United  Kingdom,  will  only 
increase  the  number  of  these  transitory  prodigies  ; and,  by  flat- 
tering their  momentary  hopes,  embitter  their  permanent  disap- 
pointments. All  the  academical  prizes  given  in  different  parts  of 
Europe,  during  more  than  a century  past,  have  done  nothing 
more ; — they  may,  indeed,  have  spoiled  many  a painter,  but  have 
certainly  never  made  one.  '* 

The  best  encouragement,  then,  that  can  be  given  to  an  artist, 
more  especially  a young  one,  is  employment  adapted  to  his  capa- 
city and  acquirements,  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  live  comforta- 
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bly,  by  severe  toil  and  study,  exerted  inaccurate  and  finished, 
rather  than  numerous  and  extensive  works — but  not  without  it ; 
for , in  an  art  of  such  laboiious  and  difficult  attainment,  the  sti- 
mulants of  want  are  no  less  necessary  than  the  allui’ements  of 
ambition.  Prizes,  pensions  and  academical  honours,  have  only 
nourished  indolence,  and  pamperedwride— the  constant  inherent 
clogs  to  genius,  w hose  inert  foree,’*when  thus  invigorated,  has 
been  such  as  to  completely  frustrate  the  suceess  of  all  the  numer- 
ous students,  of  premature  promise  and  high  expectation,  in  all 
the  academies  ot  Europe,  from  their  first  institution  to  this  day. 
As  vanity,  however,  is  tlattered  by  discovering  and  bringing 
forth,  as  well  as  in  being  a prodigy,  patronage  is  very  apt  to  ex- 
pend itself  on  sueh  objects.  They  aaause  it  w'ith  a continued 
succession  ot  hope  and  expectation,  regularly  transferred  from 
one  dawning  genius  to  another,  which  can  never  fail  ; since  each 
only  dawns,  and  then  vanishes, withoutever  satiating  or  dazzling 
it  with  any  thing  like  meridian  splendour.  The  collector  exults 
m discovering  the  neglected  pieture  at  the  broker’s  stall  ; and 
the  patron  in  bringing  the  negleeted  painter  from  the  manufac- 
turer’s workshop.  Each  enjoys  for  a time  the  imaginary  impor- 
tance ot  his  own  superior  sagacity  and  critical  discernment — till 
the  picture  goes  back  to  the  stall, framed  and  varnished;  and  the 
painter  to  his  workshop,  intoxicated  with  ideas  of  the  grand  style 
and  inflated  w'ith  the  tiaith  of  theorefieal  science,  to  a degree 
that  has  eompletely  disqualified  him  for  the  art  of  the  potter  or 
the  cotton -printer,  w ithout  qualifying  him  for  that  of  the  acade- 
mician. Thus,  the  vanity  of  one,  alternately  pampers  and  dis- 
appoints the  vanity  of  others  ; and  the  mutual  dissatisfactions  that 
ensue,  explode  in  mutual  accusations  of  fickleness  and  caprice  on 
one  side,  and  negligence  and  idleness  on  the  other  ; both,  per- 
haps, equally  just. 

We  think,  however,  too  favourably  of  human  nature,  to  be- 
lieve that  there  are  many  minds,  in  w'hich  either  the  intoxications 
or  disappointments  of  presumptuous  pride,  or  pampered  vanity, 
could  operate  as  in  the  instance  before  us  ; for  we  believe  that 
there  are  few  (we  hoped  that  there  were  none)  w'hose  hearts  na- 
ture has  armed  with  hostile  and  malignant  passions  against  all 
their  fellow  creatures  ; as  she  must,  nevertheless,  have  armed 
suspects  all  of  harbouring  such  passions  against  himself. 
The  hideous  and  distorted  picture  which  his  imagination  draws 
of  othep  whom  he  does  not  know,  can  only  be  taken  from  a, 
model  in  his  own  breast  which  he  does  know,  so  that  the  result 
of  his  general  accusation  of  all,  is  merely  the  conviction  of  one, 
namely,  himself ; — against  whom,  and  against  whom  only,  his 
evidence  is  both  competent  and  credible. 
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We  have  heard,  and  from  authority  that  appears  to  us  unques- 
tionable, a tale  of  his  early  perfidy,  which  would  confirm  this 
conclusion  in  all  its  extent ; — but  the  man  is  gone  to  his  audit' ; 
and  we  have  no  desire  to  load  his  memory  with  any  otheiuaccu- 
sations  than  those  of  which  his  biographer  has  here  supplied  the 
materials  The  volumes  ^fore  us,  however,  not  only  justify 
us  in  what  we  have  said  With  regard  to  him,  but  seem  to  us  to 
impose  it  as  an  indisj)ensable  duty,  Justice  to  those  respectable 
artists,  both  dead  and  living,  w ho  are  there  so  confidently  accus- 
ed of  having  been  active  and  malignant  en  emies,  because  they 
declined  being  intimate  and  familiar  friends,  requires  that  the 
true  character  of  their  accuser  should  be  made  known.  Justice, 
also,  to  the  memory  of^cat  great  man  who  so  erroneously  be- 
stowed his  patronage,  requires  it  no  less  ; for  Mr.  Bui  ke  was  not 
a person  suddenly  to  have  withdrawn  his  favour  and  protection 
in  the  hour  of  need,  unless  convinced  of  the  unworthiness  of  the 
object,  by  some  sui-er  proofs  than  the  mere  ungrateful  delay  of 
professional  indolence,  or  the  occasional  rudeness  of  an  ungo- 
vernable temper. 


Art.  III.  Remarks  on  the  System  of  Education  in  Public 
Schools.  8vo.  pp.  . Hatchard,  London,  1809. 

There  is  a set  of  well  dressed,  prosperous  gentlemen,  who  as- 
semble daily  at  Mr.  Hatchard’s  shop  ; — clean,  civil  person- 
ages, well  in  with  people  in  power, — delighted  with  every  exist- 
ing institution — and  almost  with  every  existing  circumstance  ; — 
and,  every  now  and  then,  one  of  these  personages  writes  a little 
book  ; — and  the  rest  praise  that  little  book — expecting  to  be 
praised,  in  their  turn,  for  their  own  little  books  : — and,  of  these 
little  books,  thus  written  by  these  clean,  civil  personages,  so  ex- 
joecting  to  be  praised,  the  pamphlet  before  us  appears  to  be  one. 

The  subject  of  it  is  the  advantage  of  public  schools  ; and  the 
author,  very  creditably  to  himself,  ridicules  the  absurd  clamour, 
first  set  on  foot  by  Dr.  Rennel,  of  the  iiTcligious  tendency  of  pub- 
lic schools  : he  then  proceeds,  to  an  investigation  of  the  effects 
which  public  schools  may  produce  upon  the  moral  character ; and 
here  the  subject  becomes  more  difficult,  and  the  pamphlet  worse. 

In  arguing  any  large  or  general  question,  it  is  of  infinite  im- 
portance to  attend  to  the  first  feelings  which  the  mention  of  the 
topic  has  a tendency  to  excite  ; and  the  name  of  a public  school 
brings  with  it  immediately  the  idea  of  brilliant  classical  attain- 
ments : but,  upon  the  importance  of  these  studies,  we  are  not 
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now  offering  any  opinion.  The  only  points  for  consideration  are, 
whether  boys  are  put  in  the  way  of  becoming  good  and  wise  men 
by  these  schools  ; and  whether  they  actually  gather,  there,  those 
attainments  which  it  pleases  mankind,  for  the  time  being,  to  con- 
sider as  valuable,  and  to  decorate  by  the  name  of  learning. 

By  a public  school,  we  mean  an  endowed  place  of  education, 
of  old  standing,  to  which  the  sons  orgentlemen  resort  in  consi- 
derable numbers,  and  where  they  continue  to  reside,  from  eight 
or  nine,  to  eighteen  years  of  age.  We  do  not  give  this  as  a de- 
finition which  would  have  satisfied  Porphyry  orDuns-Scotus,but 
as  one  sufficiently  accurate  for  our  purpose.  The  characteristic 
features  of  these  schools  are,  their  antiquity,  the  numbers,  and 
the  ages  of  the  young  people  who  are 'educated  at  them.  We 
beg  leave,  however,  to  premise,  that  we  have  not  the  slightest 
intention  of  insinuating  any  thing  to  the  disparagement  of  the 
present  discipline  of  present  rulers  of  these  schools,  as  com- 
pared with  other  times  and  other  men  : we  have  no  reason  what- 
eve»’  to  doubt  that  they  are  as  ably  governed  at  this,  as  they  have 
been  at  any  preceding  period.  Whatever  objections  we  may  have 
to  these  institutions,  they  are  to  faults,  not  depending  upon  pre- 
sent administration,  but  upon  original  construction. 

At  a public  school  (for  such  is  the  system  established  by  im- 
memorial custom),  every  boy  is  alternately  tyrant  and  slave.  The 
power  which  the  elder  part  of  these  communities  exercises  over 
the  younger,  is  exceedingly  great — very  difficult  to  be  controlled 
— and  accompanied,  not  unfrequently,  with  cruelty  and  caprice. 
It  is  the  common  law  of  the  place,  that  the  young  should  be  im- 
plicitly obedient  to  the  elder  boys  ; and  this  obedience  resembles 
more  the  submission  of  a slave  to  his  master,  or  of  a sailor  to  his 
captain,  than  the  common  and  natural  deference  which  would  al- 
ways be  shown  by  one  boy  to  another  a few  years  oldertban  him- 
self. ]Slow,  this  system  wc  cannot  help  considering  as  an  evil, — 
because  it  inflicts  upon  boys,  for  two  or  three  years  of  their  lives, 
many  painful  hardships,  and  much  unpleasant  servitude.  These 
sufferings  might  perhaps  be  of  some  use  in  military  schools  ; but, 
to  give  to  a boy  the  habit  of  enduring  privations  to  which  he  will 
never  again  be  called  upcm  to  submit — to  inure  him  to  pains  which 
he  will  never  again  feel — andto  subject  him  to  the  privation  ofeom- 
forts,  with  which  he  will  always  in  luture  abound — is  surely  not 
a very  useful  and  valuable  severity  in  education.  It  is  notthe  life 
in  miniature  which  he  is  to  lead  hereafter — nor  does  it  bear  any 
relation  to  it : — he  will  never  again  be  subjected  to  so  much  inso- 
lence and  caprice  ; norever,in  all  human  probability, be  called  up- 
on to  make  so  many  sacrifices.  The  servile  obedience  which  it 
teaches,  might  be  useful  to  a menial  domestic;  or  the  habits  of 
von.  XVI.  NO.  S2.  42 
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enterprise  which  it  encourages,  prove  of  importance  to  a milita- 
ry partisan ; but  we  cannot  see  what  bearing  it  has  upon  the 
calm,  regular,  civil  life,  which  the  sons  of  gentlemen,  destined 
to  opulent  idleness,  or  to  any  ot  the  three  learned  pro  essions,  are 
destined  to  lead.  Such  a system  makes  many  boys  very  misera- 
ble ; and  produces  those  effects  upon  the  temper  and  disposi- 
tion, which  unjust  sufferSife  always  does  produce  ;—but  what 
good  it  does,  we  are  much  at  a loss  to  conceive.  Reasonable  obe- 
dience is  extremely  useful  in  forming  the  disposition.  Submis- 
sion to  tyranny  lays  the  foundation  of  hatred,  suspicion,  cun- 
ning, and  a variety  of  odious  passions.  We  are  convinced  that 
those  young  people  will  turn  out  to  be  the  best  men  who  have 
been  guarded  most  eftecffially,  in  their  childhood,  from  every  spe- 
cies  of  useless  vexation ; and  e^erienced,  in  the  gi’eatest  degree, 
the  blessings  of  a wise  and  rational  indulgence.  But  even  if  these 
effects  upon  future  character  are  not  produced,  still,  four  or  fiv^ 
years  in  childhood  make  a very  considerable  period  of  human  ex- 
istence ; and  it  is  by  no  means  a trifling  consideration  whether 
they  are  passed  happily  or  unhappily.  The  wretchedness  of 
school  tyranny  is  trifling  enough  to  a man  who  only  contemplates 
it,  in  ease  of  body  and  tranquillity  of  mind,  through  the  medium 
of  twenty  intervening  years  ; but  it  is  quite  as  real,  and  quite  as 
acute,  while  it  lasts,  as  any  of  the  sufferings  of  mature  life  : and 
the  utility  of  these  sufferings,  or  the  price  paid  in  compensation 
for  them,  should  be  clearly  made  out  to  a conscientious  parent, 
before  he  consents  to  expose  his  children  to  them. 

Th  s system  also  gives  to  the  elder  boys  an  absurd  and  perni- 
cious opinion  of  their  own  importance,  which  is  often  with  diffi- 
culty effaced  by  a considerable  commerce  with  the  world.  The 
head  of  a public  school  is  genei-ally  a very  conceited  young  man, 
utterly  ignorant  of  his  own  dimensions,  andloosingall  that  habit 
of  conciliation  towards  others,  and  that  anxiety  for  self-improve- 
ment, which  result  from  the  natural  modesty  of  youth.  Nor  is 
this  conceit  very  easily  and  speedily  gotten  rid  of ; — we  have  seen 
(if  we  mistake  not)  public  school  importance  lasting  through  the 
half  of  after  life,  strutting  in  lawn,  swelling  in  ermine,  and  dis- 
playing itself,  both  ridiculously  and  offensively,  in  the  haunts 
and  business  of  bearded  men. 

There  is  a manliness  in  the  athletic  exercises  of  public  schools, 
wh’ch  is  as  seductive  to  the  imagination  as  it  is  utterly  unimport- 
ant in  itself.  Of  what  importance  is  it  in  after  life,  whether  a 
boy  can  play  well  or  ill  at  cricket ; or  row  a boat  with  the  skill 
and  precision  of  a waterman  ? If  our  young  lords  and  esquires 
were  hereafter  to  wrestle  together  in  public,  or  the  gentlemen  of 
the  Bar  to  exliibit  Olympic  games  in  Hilary  Term,  the  glory  at 
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tached  to  these  exercises  at  public  schools  would  be  rational  and 
important.  But  of  what  use  is  the  body  of  an  athlete,  when  we 
have  good  laws  over  our  heads, — or  when  a pistol,  a postchaise, 
or  a porter,  can  be  hired  for  a iew  shillings  ? A gentleman  does 
nothing  but  ride  or  walk  ; and  yet  such  a ridiculous  stress  is  laid 
upon  the  manliness  of  the  exercises  ^Mtetomary  at  public  schools 
—exercises  in  which  the  greatest  orockheads  commonly  excel 
the  most — as  often  render  habits  of  idleness  inveterate — and  of- 
ten lead  to  foolish  e^ense  and  dissipation  at  a more  advanced 
pei’iod  of  life. 

One  of  the  supposed  advantages  of  a public  school,  is  the 
greater  knowledge  of  the  world  which  a boy  is  considered  to 
derive  firom  those  situations  ; but  if,  by  a Icnowledge  of  the  world, 
is  meant  a knowledge  of  the  forms  and  manners  which  are  found 
to  be  the  most  pleasing  and  useful  in  the  world,  a boy  from  a 
public  school  is  almost  always  extremely  deficient  in  these  parti- 
culars ; and  his  sister,  who  has  remained  at  home  at  the  apron- 
strings  of  her  mother,  is  very  much  his  superior  in  the  science 
of  manners.  It  is  probably  trae,  that  a boy  at  a public  school 
has  made  more  observations  on  human  character,  because  he 
has  had  more  oppoi'tunities  of  observing,  than  have  been  enjoy- 
ed by  young  persons  educated  either  at  home  or  at  private 
schools  : but  this  little  advance  gained  at  a public  school,  is  so 
soon  overtaken  at  college  or  in  the  woi'ld,  that,  to  have  made  it, 
is  of  the  least  possible  consequence,  and  utterly  undeserving  of 
any  risk  incurred  in  the  acquisition.  Is  it  any  injuiy  to  a man  of 
thirty  or  thirty-five  years  of  age — to  a learned  serjoant  or  a vene- 
rable dean — ^that  at  eighteen  they  did  not  know  so  much  of  the 
world  as  some  other  boys  of  the  same  standing?  They  have  pro- 
bably escaped  the  arrogant  charaeter  so  often  attendant  upon  this 
trifling  superiority ; nor  is  there  much  chance  that  they  have  ever 
fallen  into  the  common  and  youthful  error  of  mistaking  a prema- 
ture initiation  into  vice,  for  a knowledge  of  the  ways  of  man- 
kind : and,  in  addition  to  these  salutary  exemptions,  a winter  in 
London  brings  it  all  to  a level  ; and  oft'ers  to  every  novice  the 
advantages  which  are  supposed  to  be  derived  from  this  precocity 
of  confidence  and  polish; 

According  to  the  general  prejudice  in  favour  of  public  schools, 
it  would  be  thought  quite  as  absurd  and. superfluous  to  enumerate 
the  illustrious  characters  whohave  been  bred  at  our  three  great  se- 
minaries of  this  description,  as  it  would  be  to  descant  upon  the  il- 
lustrious characters  who  have  passed  in  and  out  of  London  over 
our  three  great  bridges.  Almost  every  conspicuous  pei'Son  is  suppo- 
sed to  have  been  educated  at  public  schools ; and  there  are  scarce- 
ly any  means  (as  it  is  imagined)  of  making  an  actual  comparison ; 
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and  yet,  great  as  the  rage  is,  and  long  has  been,  for  public  schools, 
it  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  most  eminent  men  in  every  art  and 
science  have  not  been  educated  in  public  schools  ; and  this  is 
true,  even  if  we  include,  in  the  term  of  public  schools,  not  only 
Eton,  Winchestei’  and  Westminster,  but  the  Charter-House,  St. 
Paul’s  school.  Merchant  ^aylors,  Rugby,  and  every  school  in 
England,  at  all  conductecTupon  the  plan  of  the  three  first.  The 
great  schools  of  Scotland  we  do  not  call  public  schools ; because, 
in  these,  the  mixture  of  domestic  life  gives  to  them  a wddely  dif- 
ferent character.  Spenser,  Pope,  Shakspeare,  Butler,  Rochester, 
Spratt,  Parnel,  Garth,  Congreve,  Gay,  Swift,  Thomsoh,  Shen- 
stone,  Akenside,  Goldsmith,  Samuel  Johnson,  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  Ben  Johnson,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Savage,  Arbuthnot, 
and  Burns,  among  the  poets,  were  not  educated  in  the  system 
of  English  schools.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Maclaurin,  Wallis, 
Hamstead,  Saunderson,  Simpson  and  Napier,  among  men  of 
science,  were  not  educated  in  public  schools.  The  three  best  his- 
torians that  the  Englishlanguagehasproduced,  Clarendon,  Hume 
and  Robertson,  were  not  educated  at  public  schools.  Public 
schools  have  done  little  in  England  for  the  fine  arts — as  in  the 
examples  of  Inigo  Jones,  Vanbrugh,  Reynolds,  Gainsborough, 
Garrick,  &c.  The  great  medical  writers  and  discoverers  in  Great 
Britain,  Harvey,  Cheselden,  Hunter,  Jenner,  Meade,  Brown  and 
Cullen,  were  not  educated  at  public  schools.  Of  the  great  writ- 
ers on  morals  and  metaphysics,  it  was  not  the  system  of  public 
schools  which  produced  llacon,  Shaftesbury,  Hobbes,  Berkley, 
Butler,  Hume.  Hartley,  or  Dugald  Stewart.  The  greatest  dis- 
coverers in  chemistry  have  net  been  brought  up  at  public  schools; 
— we  mean  Dr.  Priestley,  Dr.  Black,  and  Mr.  Davy.  The  only 
Englishmen  who  have  evinced  a remarkable  genius,  in  modern 
times,  for  the  art  of  war, — the  Duke  of  Marlboi’ough,  Lord  Pe- 
terborough, General  Wolfe,  and  Lord  Clive,  were  all  trained  in 
private  schools.  So  were  Lord  Coke,  Sir  Mathew  Hale,  and  Lord 
Chancellor  Hardwick,  and  Chief  Justice  Holt,  among  the  law- 
yers. So  also,  among  statesmen,  were  Lord  Burleigh,  Walsing- 
ham,  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  Thurloe,  Cromwell,  Hampden,  Lord 
Clarendon  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Sydney,  Russel,  SirW.  Tem- 
ple, Lord  Somers,  Burke,  Pitt.  In  addition  to  this  list,  we  must 
not  forget  the  names  of  such  eminent  scholars  and  men  of  let- 
ters, as  Cudworth,  Chillingworth,  Tillotson,  Archbishop  King, 
Selden,  Conyers  Middleton,  Bentley,  Sir  Thomas  Moore, 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  Bishops  Sherlock  and  Wilkins,  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor, Isaac  Hooker,  Bishops  Usher,  Stillingfleet  and  Spelman, 
Dr.  Samuel  Clark,  Bishop  Hoadley  and  Dr  Lardner.  Nor  must 
it  be  forgotten,  in  this  examination,  that  none  of  the  conspicu-. 
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ous  writers  upon  political  economy  which  this  country  has  as  yet 
produced,  have  been  brought  up  in  public  schools  If  it  be  urg- 
ed that  public  schools  have  only  assumed  their  present  character 
within  this  last  century,  or  half  century,  and  that  what  are  now 
called  public  schools,  partook,  before  this  period,  of  the  nature 
of  private  schools,  there  must  then  be  added  to  our  lists,  the 
names  of  Milton,  Dryden,  Addison,  &c.  &c.;  and  it  will  fol- 
low, that  the  English  have  done  almost  all  that  they  have  done  in 
the  arts  and  sciences,  without  the  aid  of  that  system  of  educa- 
tion to  which  theyf  are  now  so  much  attached.  Ample  as  this 
catalogue  of  celebrated  names  already  is,  it  would  be  easy  to  dou- 
ble it ; yet,  as  it  stands,  it  is  obviously  sufficient  to  show  that  great 
eminence  may  be  attained  in  any  line  Qi^fame,  w^ithout  the  aid  of 
public  schools.  Some  more  striking..inferences  might  perhaps  be 
drawn  from  it ; but  we  content  ourselves  with  the  simple  fact. 

The  most  important  peculiarity  in  the  constitution  of  a public 
school  is  its  numbers,  which  are  so  great,  that  a close  inspection 
of  the  Master  into  the  studies  and  conduct  of  each  individual  is 
quite  impossible.  We  must  be  allowed  to  doubt,  whether  such  an 
arrangement  is  favourable  either  to  literature  or  morals. 

Upon  this  system,  a boy  is  left  almost  entirely  to  himself,  to 
impress  upon  his  own  mind,  as  well  as  he  can,  the  distant  advan- 
tages of  knowledge,  and  to  withstand,  from  his  own  innate  reso- 
lution, the  examples  and  the  seductions  of  idleness.  A firm  cha- 
racter survives  this  brave  neglect;- and  very  exalted  talents  may 
sometimes  remedy  it  by  subsequent  diligence:  But  schools  are  not 
made  for  a few  youths  of  preeminent  talents,  and  strong  charac- 
ters ; such  prizes  can,  of  course,  be  drawn  but  by  a very  few'  pa- 
rents. The  best  school  is  that  which  is  best  accommodated  to  the 
greatest  variety  of  characters,  and  which  embraces  the  greatest 
number  of  cases.  It  cannot  be  the  main  object  of  education  to  ren- 
der the  splendid  more  splendid, and  to  lavish  careupon  those  v/ho 
would  almost  thrive  without  any  care  at  all.  A public  school  does 
this  effectually  ; but  it  commonly  leaves  the  idle  almost  as  idle, 
and  the  dull  almost  as  dull  as  it  found  them.  It  disdains  the  te- 
dious cultivation  of  those  middling  talents,  of  which  only  the 
great  mass  of  human  beings  are  possessed.  AVhen  a strong  desire 
of  improvement  exists,  it  is  encouraged,  but  no  pains  are  taken 
to  inspire  it.  A boy  is  cast  in  among  five  or  six  hundi-ed  other 
boys,  and  is  left  to  form  his  own  character; — if  his  love  of  know- 
ledge survives  this  severe  trial,  it,  in  general,  carries  him  very 
far : And,  upon  the  same  principle,  a savage,  who  grows  up. to 
manhood,  is,  in  general,  well  made,  and  free  from  all  bodily  de- 
fects ; not  because  the  severities  of  such  a state  are  favourable  to 
animal  life,  but  because  they  are  so  much  the  reverse,  that  none 
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but  the  strongest  can  sui'vive  them.  A few  boys  are  incorrigibly 
idle,  and  a few  incorrigibly  eager  for  knowledge  ; but  the  gre^ 
mass  are  in  a state  oi  doubt  and  fluctuation  j and  they  come  to 

school  for  the  express  purpose,  not  of  being  left  to  themselves for 

that  could  be  done  anywhere — but  that  their  wavering  tastes  and 
propensities  should  be  decided  by  the  intervention  ot  a master.  la 
a forest,  or  public  school  for  oaks  and  elms,  the  trees  are  left  to 
themselves  ; the  strong  plants  live,  and  the  weak  ones  die  : The 
towering  oak  that  remains,  is  admired  ; the  saplings  that  perish 
around  it  are  cast  into  the  flames  and  forgotten.  But  it  is  not  sure- 
ly to  the  vegetable  struggle  of  a forest,  or  the  hasty  glance  of  a 
forester,  that  a botanist  would  commit  a favourite  plant:  he 
would  naturally  seek  for- it  a situation  of  less  hazard,  and  a culti- 
vator whose  limited  occupations  would  enable  him  to  give  to  it  a 
reasonable  share  of  his  time  and  attention.  The  very  meaning  of 
education  seems  to  us  to  be,  that  the  old  should  teach  the  young, 
and  the  wise  direct  the  weak ; that  a man  who  professes  to  in- 
struct, should  get  among  his  pupils,  study  their  characters,  gain 
their  affections,  and  form  their  inclinations  and  aversions.  In  a 
public  school,  the  numbers  render  this  impossible ; it  is  impossible 
that  sufficient  time  should  be  found  for  this  useful  and  affectionate 
interference.  Boys,  therefore,  are  left  to  their  own  crude  concep- 
tions, and  ill-formed  propensities ; and  this  neglect  is  called  a 
spirited  and  manly  education. 

In  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  cases,  we  cannot  think  pub- 
lic schools  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  knowledge  ; and  we 
have  equally  strong  doubts  if  they  be  so  to  the  cultivation  of  mo- 
rals, though  we  admit,  that,  upon  this  point,  the  most  striking 
arguments  have  been  produced  in  their  favour. 

It  is  contended  by  the  friends  to  public  schools,  that  every  per- 
son, before  he  comes  to  man’s  estate,  must  run  through  a certain 
career  of  dissipation;  and  that  if  that  career  is,  by  the  means  of  a 
private  education,  deferred  to  a more  advanced  period  of  life,  it 
will  only  be  begun  with  greater  eagerness,  and  pursued  into  more 
blamable  excess.  The  time  must,  of  course,  come,  when  every 
man  must  be  his  own  master;  when  his  conduct  can  be  no  longer 
regulated  by  the  watchful  suj^rintendance  of  another,  but  must 
be  guided  by  his  own  discretion.  Emancipation  must  come  at 
last ; and  we  admit,  that  the  object  to  be  aimed  at  is,  that  such 
emancipation  should  be  gradual,  and  not  premature.  Upon  this 
very  invidious  point  of  the  discussion,  we  rather  wish  to  avoid 
offering  any  opinion.  The  manners  of  great  schools  vary  consi- 
derably from  time  to  time  ; and  what  may  have  been  true  many 
years  ago,  is  very  possibly  not  true  at  the  present  period.  In  this 
instance,  every  parent  must  be  governed  by  his  own  observations 
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and  means  of  information.  If  the  license  which  prevails  at  pub- 
lic schools  IS  only  a fair  increase  of  liberty,  proportionate  to  ad- 
vancing age,  and  calculated  to  prevent  the  bad  effects  of  a sudden 
ticinsitiou  Irom  tutelai'y  thraldom  to  perfect  self-government  it  is 
certainly  a good  rather  than  an  evil.  If,  on  the  contrary  there 
exists  in  these  places  of  education  system  of  premature  de- 
bauchery, and  if  they  only  prevent  ffien  from  being  corrupted  bv 
the  world,  by  corrupting  them  before  their  entry  into  the  world 
th^y  can  then  only  be  looked  upon  as  evils  of  the  greatest  maani- 
tude,  however  they  may  be  sanctioned  by  opinion,  or  rendered 
familiar  to  us  by  habit. 

The  vit^  and  essential  part  of  a school,  is  the  master  ; but  at 
a public  school,  no  boy,  or,  at  the  best,  only  a very  few,  can  see 
enough  of  him  to  derive  any  considerable  benefit  from  his  charac- 
ter, manners  and  information.  It  is  certainly  of  eminent  use  par- 
ticularly to  a young  man  of  rank,  that  he  should  have  lived 
among  boys  ; but  it  is  only  so,  when  they  are  all  moderately  watch- 
ed by  some  superior  understanding.  The  morality  of  boys  is  ge- 
nerally veiy  imperfect  ; their  notions  of  honour  extremely  niis- 
^en  ; and  their  objects  of  ambition  frequently  very  absurd 
The  probabihty  then  is,  that  the  kind  of  discipline  theV  exercise 
over  each  other  will  produce  (when  left  to  itself)  a great  deal 
of  mischief  ; and  yet  this  is  the  discipline  to  which  every  child 
at  a public  ^hool  is  not  only  necessarily  exposed,  but  principally 
eonaned.  Our  objection  (we  again  repeat)  is  not  to  the  inter- 
ference of  boys  in  the  formation  of  the  character  of  boys  ; their 
character  we  are  persuaded,  will  be  very  imperfectlv  formed 
without  their  assistance  ; but  our  objection  is  to  that  almost  ex 
elusive  agency  which  they  exercise  in  public  schools. 

After  having  said  so  much  in  opposition  to  the  general  preju- 
dice in  favour  of  public  schools,  we  may  be  expected  to  st£ 
what  species  of  school  we  think  preferable  to  them  ; for  ifpub- 
hc  schools,  with  all  their  disadvantages,  are  the  best  that  can 
actually  be  found,  or  easily  attained,  the  objections  to  them  arc 
certainly  made  to  very  little  purpose. 

seems  t^^at  that  education 

1 \ f ^ mingles  a domestic  with  a 

^ advantage  which  is  to 

results  from  Z ""  master, and  the  emulation  which 

results  from  the  society  of  other  boys,  together  with  the  aflfec 

tionate  vigdance  which  he  must  experience  in  the  house  of  his 

parents.  But  where  this  species  of  education,  from  peculiarity  of 
circumstances  or  situation,  is  not  attainable,  we  are  disposed  to 

learned  ^ or  thirty  boys,  under  the  guidance  of  a 

learned  man,  and,  above  all,  of  a man  of  good  sense,  to  be  a 
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seminaiy  the  best  adapted  for  the  education  of  youth.  The  num- 
bers are  sufficient  to  excite  a considerable  degree  of  emulation,  to 
give  to  a boy  some  insight  into  the  diversities  of  the  human  cha- 
racter, and  to  subject  him  to  the  observation  and  control  of  his 
superiors.  It  by  no  means  follows,  that  a judicious  man  should 
always  interfere  with  his  authority  and  advice,  because  he  has 
always  the  means  ; he  may  connive  at  many  things  which  he  can- 
not approve,  and  suffer  some  little  failures  to  proceed  to  a certain 
extent,  which,  if  indulged  in  wider  limits,  would  be  attended 
with  irretrievable  mischief : He  will  be  aware,thathis  object  is  to 
fit  his  pupil  for  the  world  ; that  constant  control  is  a very  bad 
preparation  for  complete  emancipation  from  all  control ; that  it 
is  not  bad  policy  to  expose  a young  man,  under  the  eye  of  supe- 
rior wisdom,  to  some  of  those  dangers  which  will  assail  him 
hereafter  in  greater  number,  and  in'  greater  strength — when  he 
has  only  his  own  resources  to  depend  upon.  A private  educa- 
tion, conducted  upon  these  principles,  is  not  calculated  to  gratify 
quickly  the  vanity  of  a parent  who  is  blest  with  a child  of  strong 
character  and  pre-eminent  abilities  : To  be  the  first  scholar  of  an 
obscure  master,  at  an  obscure  place,  is  no  very  splendid  dis- 
tinction ; nor  does  it  afford  that  opportunity,  of  which  so  many 
parents  are  desirous,  of  forming  great  connexions  for  their  child- 
ren: But  if  the  object  be,  to  induce  the  young  to  love  know- 
ledge and  virtue,  we  are  inclined  to  suspect,  that,  for  the  ave- 
rage of  human  talents  and  characters,  these  are  the  situations  in 
which  such  tastes  will  be  the  most  effectually  formed. 


Art.  IV.  Travels  in  various  Countries  of  Euro^,  Asia,  and 
Africa.  By  Edward  Daniel  Clarke,  LL.  D.  Part  the  First 
—Russia,  Tartary,  and  Turkey.  4to,  pp.  788.  London, 
Cadell  & Davies.  Cambridge,  University  Press.  1810. 

IT  is  above  two  years  since  we  expressed  our  anxiety  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  work  ; and  we  have  now  to  congratulate 
our  readers  and  ourselves  on  its  publication.  But  what  is  still 
more  satisfactory,  and  what,  after  so  many  instances  of  disap- 
pointment, we  could  scarcely  venture  to  expect,,  almost  all  that 
we  anticipated  from  the  adventurous  spirit  and  the  known  abili- 
ties of  Dr.  Clarke  has  been  fulfilled  ; and  we  have  at  last  the  great 
pleasure  of  seeing  before  us  a book  of  travels,  by  a person,  we 
will  not  say  combining  all  the  requisites  of  a traveller,  or  an- 
swering, in  every  particular,  to  what  our  fancy  might  picture  as 
most  desirable  inthis  character,— but  certainly  unitingmoreofthe 
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qualifications  essential  to  his  difficult  calling,  than  any  one  whose 
labours  have  come  under  our  notice;  and,  above  all,  (and  it  is 
here  chiefly  that  we  would  fix  our  commendation),  proceeding, 
in  the  compilation  of  his  jom  nal,  and  the  digestion  of  his  narra- 
tive, upon  far  sounder  view  s of  the  nature  of  his  duties,  than  any 
of  those  whom  we  have  hitherto  deal^  w ith.  As  it  is  but  too  pro- 
bable that  our  praise  will  not  be  harmless  to  Dr.  Clarke,  and  that 
some  of  the  numerous  little  enemies  who  infest  us  will  fall  foul 
of  him,  (as  it  is  indeed  of  the  nature  of  such  animals  to  craw  l 
from  one  adjoining  body  to  another,)  w e are  anxious,  in  the  out- 
set, to  state  the  limits  of  our  pra;se,  in  justice  to  him,  as  w ell  as 
to  ourselves.  We  know  that  there  is  a certain  description  of 
persons  over  whose  opinions  we  have  an  absolute,  though  rather 
a singular  kind  of  control — persons  whom  w e can  make  say  any 
thing  we  please;  as  we  are  quite  sure  that  they  will  take  the  vei'y 
opposite  course  to  oui’s — and  choose  their  own  sentiments  of  all 
men  and  all  things  by  the  exact  rule  of  contraries  to  ours.  Were 
a general  and  unqualified  praise  of  I)r-  Clarke,  therefore,  to  ap- 
pear in  our  pages,  it  is  extremely  probable  he  might  be  mistaken 
for  a Jacobin  (as  these  acute  personages  are  wont  to  term  it) — 
or  perhaps  persecuted  as  a Papist — or,  peradventure,  described 
as  favourable  to  French  principles — or  as  a Socinian,  or  a Sc- 
mipelagian — or  any  other  terms  equally  appropriate  and  signifi- 
cant. 

We  think  it  necessary  to  premise,  therefore,  th«t  there  is  not 
a word  about  English  politics  in  Dr.  Clarke’s  work ; and  that  we 
praise  it,  in  the  first  place,  because  it  contains  precisely  that  which 
we  have  so  often  asserted  that  almost  all  travels  might  contain, 
though  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  one  in  a hundred  ; — it  gives  us  a 
plain  report  of  wdiat  the  author  did,  saw  and  heard,  and  a fair 
transcript  of  the  impressions  w hich  his  observations  made  upon 
them.  This,  any  man  can  give,  w ho  can  travel  at  all,  though 
its  value,  no  doubt,  w^ill  be  materially  aftected  by  his  talents  and 
accomplishments,  a«d  according  as  he  is  acute  or  dull,  learned 
or  ignorant.  Then  we  have,  in  the  next  place,  to  commend  Dr. 
Clai’ke,  not  merely  for  the  good  sense  which  he  has  shown  in 
being  plain  and  simple, — in  telling  ordinary  things  in  an  ordinary 
manner, — in  avoiding  declamation  and  trifling  of  all  descriptions, 
—in  putting  dowm  what  is  useful  to  his  reader,  wdiether  it  hap- 
pens to  display  his  own  powers  or  not; — but  also  for  the  judg- 
ment w'hich  he  has  shewn  in  selecting,  for  the  most  part,  the 
most  interesting  particulars  of  a very  extensive  store,  and  for  the 
learning  which  he  has  displayed  in  observing  and  in  comnaenting 
upon  his  facts.  We  do  not  perhaps  find  in  his  iournai  either  the 
traces  of  a very  profound  erudition,  or  of  any  uncommon  politi- 
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cal  sagacity,  or  of  extensive  general  information.  The  pages  arc 
not  studded  with  pieces  of  poetry  ‘ suggested  by  the  occasion/ 
or  interleaved  with  exquisite  drawings : But  the  author  has  made 
a long  and  laborious  progress  through  countries  little  visited,  or 
much  misrepresented  by  other  travellers  : he  has  had  the  enter 
prise  to  encounter  both  hardships  and  dangers  in  the  pursuit  of 
useful  and  interesting  knowledge  he  has  plainly  and  sensibly 
related  his  adventures ; — he  has  observed  carefully,  and  often 
wisely  ; — his  learning  on  some  subjects,  as  botany  and  antiqui- 
ties, is  minute  and  copious.  On  all  the  topics  which  interest  a 
traveller,  his  information  is  sufficiently  general  and  extensive  for 
ordinary  purposes ; and  we  accordingly  meet,  in  his  volume,  with 
a great  body  of  matter  extremely  valuable  for  rectifying  the  er- 
rors of  other  writers, — for  increasing  our  knowledge  of  countries 
scarcely  civilized,  but  yet  aspiring>to  the  first  rank  among  Euro- 
pean nations, — and  for  introducing  us  to  an  acquaintance  with 
tribes  scarcely  at  all  described  by  preceding  travellers.  We 
therefore  heartily  thank  Clarke  for  his  work;  and  cheerfully 
proceed  to  the  task  of  malang  our  readers  more  particularly  ac- 
quainted with  its  merits  and  its  contents. 

Dr.  Clarke, we  understand,  performed,  together  with  his  friend 
Mr.  Cripps,  a very  extensive  tour  in  the  north  of  Europe,  in  the 
year  1799.  Having  travelled  through  part  of  Germany,  Den- 
mark, and  Sweden,  they  went  into  Lapland;  and,  after  reaching 
a very  high  latitude  in  that  wild  and  dreary  region,  they  return- 
ed by  the  much  more  interesting  and  accessible,  though  not  bet- 
ter known  provinces  of  Norway,  to  Stockholm,  where  they  pass, 
ed  the  greater  part  of  the  following  winter.  We  are  induced  to 
mention  this  part  of  their  tour,  although  no  particular  allusion  is 
made  to  it  in  the  work  now  before  us,  for  the  purpose  of  express- 
ing our  regret,  that  the  narrative  does  not  begin  somewhat  ear- 
lier. We  should  not  have  been  displeased  to  have  the  whole  his- 
tory of  this  interesting  journey  from  its  outset : but,  at  any  rate, 
the  information  which  Dr.  Clarke  could  have  given  respecting 
the  northern  parts  of  Sweden,  so  seldom  described,  and  even  the 
Lapland  provinces,  though  these  are  less  worthy  of  attention, — 
and  above  all,  the  light  which  he  might  have  thrown  on  the  pre- 
sent state  of  Norway,  of  all  the  parts  of  Scandinavia  the  most  in- 
teresting  and  the  least  known, — excite  in  us  no  small  regret  at 
the  total  omission  of  this  part  of  his  journals.  It  is  pretty  gene- 
rally known,  that  our  author’s  tour  led  him  over  the  tract  now 
pointed  out ; and,  that  he  is  qualified  to  do  the  subject  justice,  we 
can  assert  from  the  execution  of  the  present  work.  We  venture 
to  hope,  that  he  may  yet  attend  to  our  present  solicitations. 

From  Stockholm  our  travellers  proceeded  to  St.  Petersburg, 
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where  they  passed  a part  of  the  winter  in  a manner  more  uncom- 
fortable than  those  can  easily  imagine,  who  only  heard,  at  a dis- 
tance, of  the  capricious,  tyrannical,  and  indeed  frantic  conduct 
of  the  Emperor  Paul.  It  has  been  for  some  time  past  customary, 
in  this  happy  and  prejudiced  country,  to  regard  all  the  evils  aris- 
ing from  despotism  as  insignificant  compared  with  the  abuses 
of  liberty ; or,  at  any  rate,  to  imagine  that,  compared  with  the 
tj'ranny  of  the  multitude,  tiiere  is  little  harm  in  the  misrule  of  a 
single  monarch — excepting  always  the  French  Emperor,  who  is 
rather  considered,  and  we  do  not  say  very  unjustly  as  a sort  of 
demon,  than  a common  fleshly  despot.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  for 
Englishmen  to  foi’m  a notion  of  things  so  foreign  to  their  expe- 
rience ; and  hence  the  grievous  mistake  is  more  easily  pardoned, 
which  we  are  so  frequently  forced  to  hear  repeated,  that  a single 
tyrant  is  better  than  many ; that  he  cannot  much  annoy  the  peace 
of  individuals ; and  that,  upon  the  whole,  there  are  worse  evils 
than  an  absolute  monarchy.  A few  days  residence  in  Peters- 
burg, or  indeed  in  any  part  of  Russia,  during  the  reign  of  our 
great,  and  then  much  admired  ally', 'to  wffiom  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury  were  in  this  country  inditing  folio  poems, as  the  saviour 
of  Europe,  would  probably  have  brought  such  thoughtless  per- 
sons to  a right  sense  of  what  Englishmen  enjoy,  in  )iossessing  a 
trial  by  jury,  a tolerably  independent  parliament,  and  a press  sub- 
stantially free  ; and  in  wearing,  as  the  result  of  those  blessings, 
t he  manly  character  which  keeps  the  w'orst  of  ministers  in  awe, 
and  makes  the  Sovereign  himself  tremble  at  the  frowns  of  his 
people.  Such  a being  as  is  portrayed  in  the  following  extracts, 
could  not  grow  up  in  our  court : he  must  have--been  stifled,  by 
our  very  forms  and  ceremonies,  long  before  he  could  become 
knoAvn  by  his  excesses  ; or  if,  by  any  miracle,  he  should  attain  a 
sort  of  maturity,  he  would  infallibly  be  forsaken  by  every  one  of 
the  ministerial  instruments  through  whom  alone  our  monarchs 
are  known  to  us,  and  crushed  to  atoms  by  his  very  first  contact 
with  the  people. 

‘ In  the  mean  time,  every  day  brought  with  it  some  new  example  of 
the  sovereign’s  absurdities  and  tyranny,  which  seemed  to  originate  in 
absolute  insanity.  The  sledge  of  count  Razumoffski  was,  by  the  em- 
peror’s order,  broken  into  small  pieces,  while  he  stood  by  and  direct- 
ed the  work.  The  horses  bad  been  found  with  it  in  the  streets,  with- 
out their  driver.  It  happened  to  be  of  a blue  colour;  and  the  count’s 
servant’s  wore  red  liveries:  upon  which  an  ukase  was  immediately 
published,  prohibiting,  throughout  the  empire  of  all  the  Russias,  the 
use  of  blue  colour  in  ornamenting  sledges,  and  red  liveries.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  wise  decree,  our  ambassador,  and  many  others,  were 
compelled  to  alter  their  equipage. 

‘Coming  down  the  street  called  the  Perspective,  be  perceived  a nsr- 
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bleman  who  was  taking  his  walk,  and  had  stopped  to  look  at  some 
workmen  who  were  planting  trees  by  the  Empercti  ’s  order — “ What 
are  you  doing  ?”  said  he.  “ Merely  seeing  the  men  work,”  replied, 
the  nobleman.  “ Oh,  is  that  your  employment  ? — Take  off  his  pelisse, 
and  give  him  a spade  I — There,  now  w’ork  yourself!” 

‘ But  the  instances  were  few  in  which  the  gloom,  spread  over  a 
great  metropolis,  by  the  madness  and  malevolence  of  a suspicious  ty- 
rant, was  enlivened  even  by  his  ribaldry.’ — ‘ If  any  family  received  vi- 
sitors in  an  evening;  if  four  people  w^r'e  seen  walking  together;  if 
any  one  spoke  too  loud,  or  whistled,  or  sang,  or  looked  too  inquisitive, 
and  examined  any  public  building  with  too  much  attention  ; they  were 
in  imminent  danger.  If  they  stood  still  in  the  streets,  or  frequented 
any  particular  walk  more  than  another,  or  walked  too  fast  or  too  slow, 
they  were  liable  to  be  reprimanded  and  insulted  by  the  police  officers. 
Mungo  Park  was  hardly  exposed  to  greater  severity  of  exaction  and 
of  viilany  among  the  Moors  in  Africa';  than  Englishmen  experienced 
at  that  time  in  Russia,  and  particularly  in  Petersburg.  They  were 
compelled  to  wear  a dress  regulated  by  the  police  : and  as  every  offi- 
cer had  a different  notion  of  the  mode  of  observing  these  regulations, 
they  were  constantly  liable  to  be  interrupted  in  the  streets  and  public 
places,  and  treated  with  impertinence.  The  dress  consisted  of  a 
cocked  hat,  or,  for  want  of  one,  a round  hat  pinned  up  with  three  cor- 
ners ; a long  cue ; a single-breasted  coat  and  waistcoat ; knee  buckles 
instead  of  strings ; and  buckles  in  the  shoes.  Orders  were  given  to 
arrest  any  person  seen  in  pantaloons.  A servant  was  taken  out  of  his 
sledge,  and  caned  in  the  streets,  for  having  too  thick  a neckcloth ; and 
if  it  had  been  too  thin,  he  would  have  met  a similar  punishment.  Af- 
ter every  precaution,  the  dress,  when  put  on,  never  satisfied ; either 
the  hat  was  not  straight  on  the  head,  the  hair  too  short,  or  the  coat 
was  not  cut  square  enough.  A lady  at  court  wore  her  hair  rather 
lower  in  her  neck  than  was  consistent  with  the  decree,  and  she  was 
ordered  into  close  confinement,  to  be  fed  on  bread  and  water.  A 
gentleman’s  hair  fell  a little  over  his  forehead,  while  dancing  at  a ball : 
a police  officer  attacked  him  with  rudeness  and  with  abuse  ; and  told 
him,  if  he  did  not  instantly  cut  his  hair,  he  would  find  a soldier  who 
could  shave  his  head!’ — ‘To  such  excessive  cruelty  did  his  rage 
carry  him  against  the  author  of  an  epigram,  in  which  his  reign  had 
been  contrasted  with  his  mother’s,  that  he  ordered  his  tongue  to  be 
cut  out ; and  sent  him  to  one  of  those  remote  islands,  in  the  Aleoutan 
tract,  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  which  are  inhabited  by  sa- 
vages.’ p.  5 — 10. 

After  enduring  the  miseries  of  this  eapital  for  some  months, 
our  travellers  were  advised  by  the  English  minister  Lord  Whit- 
worth, who  apprehended  even  greater  extremities,  to  remove  to- 
wards Moscow  ; and  they  took  th  s occasion  of  making  the  ex- 
tensive. and  interesting  tour,  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
sent publication.  The  volume  now  before  us  contains  the  first 
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part  of  it,  bepHning  at  their  departure  from  St.  Petersburgh,  and 
ending  with  their  arrival  at  Constantinople.  The  continuation  of 
their  route,  scarcely  less  important,  through  Gi*eece,  the  Islands, 
and  Egypt,  will  occupy,  we  presume,  another  book. 

They  quitted  St.  Petersburgh  in  the  beginning  of  April,  and 
travelled  on  sledges,  by  rapid  journies,  towards  Moscow,  by  the 
common  route  of  Novogorod.  This  part  of  the  journey  is  suffi* 
ciently  well  known  by  the  details  of  former  travellers;  and  we 
therefore  pass  it  hastily  over,  although  the  author  in  deseribing 
it,  has  given  some  interesting  particulars  relating  to  the  country 
and  its  inhabitants,  to  which  we  shall  recur  hereafter,  when  we 
come  to  his  further  remarks  on  the  same  subject.  The  true  Rus- 
sian capital,  where  we  must  go  to  see  tire  people  as  they  are,  that 
is,  in  the  most  civilized  State  of  which  Russians  are  suscepti- 
ble, is  Moscow  ; and,  often  and  well  as  it  has  been  described 
before.  Dr.  Clarke’s  is,  in  “our  mind,  the  most  picturesque  and 
livelv  representation  that  we  have  seen  of  that  singular  scene. 

‘We  arrived  at  the  season  of  the  year  in  which  this  city  is  most 
interesting  to  strangers.  Moscow  is  in 'every  thing  extraordinary;  as 
well  in  disappointing  expectation  as  in  surpassing  it ; in  causing  won- 
der and  derision,  pleasure  and  regret.  Let  me  conduct  the  reader 
back  with  me  again  to  the  gate  by  which  we  entered,  and  thence 
through  the  streets.  Numerous  spires,  glittering  with  gold,  amidst 
burnished  domes  and  painted  palaces,  appear  in  the  midst  of  an  open 
plain,  for  several  versts  before  you  reach  this  gate.  Haring  passed, 
you  look  about,  and  wonder  what  is  become  of  the  city,  or  where 
you  are ; and  are  ready  to  ask,  once  more.  How  far  is  it  to  Mos- 
cow ? They  will  tell  you,  “ This  is  Moscow !”  and  you  behold  no- 
thing but  a wide  and  scattered  suburb,  huts,  gat^ens,  pigsties,  brick 
walls,  churches,  dunghills,  palaces,  timber-yards,  warehouses,  and 
a refuse,  as  it  were,  of  materials  sufficient  to  stock  an  empire  with 
miserable  towns  and  miserable  villages.  One  might  imagine  all  the 
states  of  Europe  and  Asia  had  sent  a building,  by  way  of  represen- 
tative, to  Moscow : and  under  this  impression  the  eye  is  presented 
with  deputies  from  all  countries,  holding  congress : timber  huts  from 
regions  beyond  the  Arctic  ; plastered  palaces  from  Sweben  and 
Denmark,  not  whitewashed  since  their  arrival ; painted  waHs  from 
the  Tyrol;  mosques  from  Constantinople;  1 artar  temples  from 
B’ctchaRta  ; piagodas,  pavilions,  and  virandas,  from  China;  cabarets 
from  Spain;  dungeons,  prisons,  and  public  offices,  from  France; 
architectural  ruins  from  Ro-me  ; teiTaces  and  trellisses  from  Naplesj 
and  warehouses  from  WAPPtNG. 

‘ Having  heard  accounts  of  its  immense  population,  you  wander 
through  deserted  streets.  Passing  suddenly  towards  the  quarter 
where  the  shops  are  situated,  you  might  walk  upon  the  heads  of 
thousands.  The  daily  tlirong  is  there  so  immense,  that,  unable  to. 
force  a passage  through  it,  or  assign  any  motive  that  might  convene 
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such  a multitude,  you  ask  the  cause ; and  are  told  that  it  is  always 
the  same.  Nor  is  the  costume  less  vai’ious  than  the  aspect  of  the 
buildings;  Greeks,  Turks,  Tartars,  Cossacks,  Chinese,  Muscovites, 
English,  French,  Italians,  Poles,  Germans,  all  parade  in  the  habits  of 
their  respective  countries.  ■* 

‘ W e were  in  a Russian  inn ; a complete  epitome  of  the  city  it- 
self. The  next  room  to  ours  was  filled  by  amljassadors  from  Per- 
sia. In  a chamber  beyond  the  Persians,  lodged  a party  of  Kirgi- 
sians ; a people  yet  unknown,  and  any  one  of  whom  might  be  exhi- 
bited in  a cage,  as  some  newly  discovered  species.  They  had  bald 
heads,  covered  by  conical  embroidered  caps,  and  wore  sheeps’  hides. 
Beyond  the  Kirgisians  lodged  a nidus  of  Bucharians,  wild  as  the 
asses  of  Numidia.  All  these  were  ambassadors  from  their  different 
districts,  extremely  jealous  of  each  other,  who  had  been  to  Peters- 
burg, to  treat  of  commerce,  peace,  and  war.  The  doors  of  all  our 
ehambers  opened  into  one  gloomy  passage,  so  that  sometimes  we  all 
encountered,  and  formed  a curious  masquerade.  The  Kirgisians 
and  Bucharians  were  best  at  arm’s  length  ; but  the  worthy  old  Per- 
sian, whose  name  was  Orazai,  often  exchanged  visits  with  us.  He 
brought  us  presents,  according  to  the  custom  of  his  country ; and  was 
much  pleased  with  an  English  pocket  knife  we  had  given  him,  with 
■which  he  said  he  should  shave  his  head.  A.t  his  devotions,  he  stood 
silent  for  an  hour  together,  on  two  small  carpets,  barefooted,  with  his 
face  towards  Mecca ; holding,  as  he  said,  intellectual  converse  with 
Mahomet.’ — 

‘ Ambassadors  of  other  more  Oriental  hordes  drove  into  the  court- 
yard of  the  inn,  from  Petersburg.  The  Emperor  had  presented  each 
of  them  with  a barouche.  Never  was  any  thing  more  ludicrous  than 
their  appearance.  Out  of  respect  to  the  sovereign,  they  had  main- 
tained a painful  struggle  to  preserve  their  seat,  sitting  cross-legged, 
like  Turks.  The  snow  having  melted,  they  had  been  jolted  in  this 
manner  over  the  trunks  of  trees,  which  form  a timber  causeway  be- 
tween Petersburg  and  Moscow ; so  that,  when  taken  from  their  fine 
new  carriages,  they  could  hardly  crawl,  and  made  the  most  pitiable 
gi’imaces  imaginable.  A few  days  after  coming  to  Moscow,  they  or- 
dered all  the  carriages  to  be  sold,  for  whatever  sum  any  person  would 
offer.’  p.  47,  48,  49  & 51. 

Dr.  Clarke,  according  to  his  custom  of  introducing  his  gene- 
ral remarks,  and  indeed  his  facts,  without  any  peculiar  regard 
to  arrangement,  presents  us  with  a variety  of  very  interesting 
particulars  relative  to  the  Russians,  in  the  part  of  his  narrative 
that  refers  to  Moscow.  We  do  not  at  all  object  to  this  manner 
of  writing.  It  results  naturally  from  the  form  of  a narrative 
which  Dr.  Clarke’s  travels  have  assumed  ; and  certainly  no  part 
of  his  progress  offers  a more  appropriate  occasion  for  pausing  to 
dilate  on  the  manners  and  character  of  the  country,  than  that 
which  conducted  him  through  the  great  Muscovite  capital.  His 
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account  of  one  peculiarity  in  the  talents  of  the  Russians,  their 
power  of  imitation,  is  singularly  interesting.  Much  as  this  has 
been  alluded  to  before,  w e have  never  yet  seen  it  so  fully  illus- 
trated. We  make  no  apology  to  our  readers  for  the  following 
very  curious  extract. 

“ In  whatever  country  we  seek  original  genius,  we  must  go  to 
Russia  for  a talent  of  imitation.  It  is  the  acme  of  Russian  intellect ; 
the  principle  of  all  their  operations.  They  have  nothing  of  their 
own  ; but  it  is  not  their  fault  if  they  have  not  every  thing  which  others 
invent.  Their  surprising  powers  of  imitation  exceed  all  that  has  been 
hitherto  known.  The  meanest  Russian  slave  has  been  found  adequate 
to  the  accomplishment  of  the  most  intricate  and  most  delicate  works 
of  mechanism  ; to  copy,  with  his  single  hand,  what  has  demanded  the 
joint  labours  of  the  best  workmen  in  France  or  England.  Though 
untutored,  they  are  the  best  actors  in  the  world.’ — ‘ If  they  were  in- 
structed in  the  art  of  painting^,  they  would  become  the  finest  portrait 
painters  in  the  world.  In  proof  of  this,  I saw  one  example  : it  was  a 
miniature  portrait  of  the  Emperor,  executed  by  a poor  slave,  who  had 
only  once  seen  him,  during  the  visit  he  made  to  Moscow.  In  all  that 
concerned  resemblance  and  minuteness  of  representation,  it  was  the 
most  astonishing  work  which  perhaps  ever  appeared.  The  effect 
produced  was  like  that  of  beholding  the  original  through  a dimhiish- 
ing  lens.  The  Birmingham  trinket  manufactory,  in  which  imitations 
of  jewellery  and  precious  metals  are  wrought  with  so  much  cheapness, 
is  surpassed  in  Moscow  ; because  the  workmanship  is  equally  good, 
and  the  things  themselves  are  cheaper.  But  the  great  source  of  won- 
der is  in  the  manner  of  their  execution.  At  Birmingham  they  are  the 
workmanship  of  many  persons  ; in  Moscow,  of  one  only ; yet  the  dif- 
ference between  divided  and  undivided  labour  in  this  branch  of  trade, 
occasions  none  in  the  price  of  the  articles.  I saw,  in  Moscow,  imita- 
tions of  the  Maltese  and  Venetian  gold  chains,  which  would  deceive 
any  person,  unless  he  were  himself  a goldsmith.  This  is  not  the  case 
with  their  cutlery,  in  which  a multiplication  of  labour  is  so  requisite. 
They  fail  therefore  in  hardware  ; not  because  they  are  incapable  ofim- 
itating  the  works  they  import,  but  because  they  cannot  afford  to  sell 
them  for  the  same  price.  Where  a patent,  as  in  the  instance  of  Bra-? 
mah’s  locks,  has  kept  up  the  price  of  an  article  in  England  beyond  the 
level  it  would  otherwise  find,  the  Russians  have  imitated  such  works 
with  the  greatest  perfection,  and  sold  the  copy  at  a lower  rate  than  the 
original,  though  equally  valuable.  This  extraordinary  talent  for  imi- 
tation has  been  shown  also  in  the  fine  arts.  A picture  by  Dietrici,in 
the  style  of  Polemberg,  was  borrowed  by  one  of  the  Russian  nobility 
from  his  friend.  The  nobleman  who  owned  the  picture  had  impres- 
sed his  seal  upon  the  back  of  it,  and  had  inscribed  verses  and  mottoes  of 
his  own  composition.  With  so  many  marks  he  thought  his  picture  safe 
any  where.  But  a copy  so  perfect  was  finished,  both  as  to  the  painting 
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and  all  the  circumstances  of  colour  in  the  canvass,  the  seal,  and  the 
inscriptions,  that,  when  put  into  the  frame  of  the  original,  and  return- 
ed to  its  owner,  the  fraud  was  not  discovered.  This  circumstance  was 
afterwards  made  known  by  the  confession  of  the  artist  employed  ; and 
there  are  now  residing  in  Petersburgh  and  Moscow  foreign  artists  of 
the  highest  respectability  and  talents,  who  attest  its  truth.  One  of 
them.  Signor  Camporesi,  assured  me,  that  w'alking  in  the  suburbs  of 
Moscow,  he  entered  a miserable  hut  belonging  to  a cobier ; where,  at 
the  further  end,  in  a place  contrived  to  hold  pans  and  kettles,  and  to 
dress  victuals,  he  observed  a ragged  peasant  at  work.  It  was  a painter 
in  enamel,  copying  very  beautiful  pictures  which  were  placed  before 
him.  The  same  person,  he  added,  might  have  been  found  the  next 
day  drunk  in  a cellar,  or  howling  beneath  the  cudgel  of  his  task-mas- 
ter.’ p.  67 — 70. 

The  nature  of  a journey  to  Siberia  is  exeeedingly  niisunder- 
stood  in  this  country,  and  by  the  world  in  general.  Such  a de- 
cree, of  banishment  presents  to  our  minds  the  picture  of  every 
tiling  that  is  deplorable  in  th.;  lot  of  humanity— separation  from 
home,  and  friends,  and  beloved  pui  suits-r-transportation  to  a 
bleak,  dismal  and  savage  region — the  exchange  of  comforts  and 
luxuries,  for  all  that  is  most  comfortless  and  wretched.  When 
viewed  a little  nearer,  this  picture  has  no  such  frightful  aspect  ; 
and  a man  must  both  see  what  the  Russian  leaves,  and  haVe  a 
detailed  account  of  what  he  is, doomed  to  in  his  new  l esidei^ce, 
to  estimate  fairly  the  extent  of  the  sacrifice  which  the  caprice  of 
his  tyrant  may,  at  any  moment,  and  without  any  reason  com- 
pel him  to  undergo.  Now,  our  author  represents  the  Russians 
as  by  no  means  s rongly  attached  to  their  native  soil,  and  as  knit 
to  their  families  and  friends  by  ties  not  much  stronger.  The 
life  which  they  love  to  lead  is  so  brutal  and  sensual,  in  every 
respect,  that  its  gratifications  may  be  obtained  in  one  part  of  the 
world  as  easily  as  another,  and  in  all  situations  with  equal  fa- 
cility, and  in  equal  perfection.  But,  so  numerous  are  the  emi- 
grants to  Siberia,  that  the  capital  of  the  country  has  assumed  a 
very  superior  appearance  ; and,  in  reading  the  description  of  it 
which  our  author  presents  us  with,  we  are  certainly  disposed 
to  mistake  it  for  the  representation  of  one  of  the  most  flourish- 
ing and  civilized  Russian  cities.  From  the  number  and  rank  of 
the  exiles,  Tobolsk!  has  become  a large  and  populous  city,  en- 
riched with  shops, — full  of  what,  in  Russia,  must  be  deemed 
good  society — adorned  with  theatres,  with  private  assemblies,  and 
with  places  of  public  resort.  We  there  meet  with  booksellers — 
masquerades — French  hotels.  The  wines  of  F ranee,  and  the  malt 
liquors  of  England,  may  be  had  there,  as  at  Petersburgh  or  Mos- 
cow. The  gaiety  of  the  place  is  extolled  by  all  who  have,  either 
as  soldiers  or  exiles,  been  forced  to  visit  it : Provisions  are  so 
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cheap,  that,  about  fifty  years  ago.  Dr.  Gnielin  found  it  possible 
for  a person  to  live  on  ten  roubles  (about  two  pounds)  a year. 
He  describes  it  as  the  ‘ very  temple  of  Bacchus  and  Indolence.’ 
— Les  gens  les  plus  considerables  (says  he)  se  rendoient  visite 
et  se  donnoient  des  divertissemens.  Quant  au  people  il  etoit 
eomme  fou ; ce  n’etoit  jour  et  nuit  que  promenades,  cris,  tu- 
multes,  batteries.  II  etoit  difficile  d’aller  dans  les  rues,  tant  il  y 
avoit  d’hommes,  de  femmes,  de  betcs,  et  de  traincaux.’  It  is  no 
wonder  that  an  officer  of  considerable  rank  in  the  Russian  ser  - 
vice should  have  told  our  author,  that  he  \^■ould  rather  have  half 
his  pay,  and  live  at  Tobolsk!,  than  the  whole  of  it,  and  reside  at 
St.  Petersburgh  ; and  that  many  of  the  exiles,  after  being  order- 
ed home,  have  anxiously  sought  to  return  thither. — These  par- 
ticulars may  correct  our  notions  of  the  horrors  attending  a sen- 
tence of  expulsion  to  Siberia  ; but,  let  it  at  the  same  time  be  re- 
membered, that  the  desert  has  only  been  cultivated  and  made 
to  smile,  by  the  wanton  excess  to  which  the  Russian  despots 
have  carried  their  power  ; and  that  the  phenomenon  of  a city 
tolerably  populous  and  civilized,  in  the  heart  of  Siberia,  1500 
miles  from  Petersburgh,  is  as  monstrous  and  unnatural  a thing, 
as  the  parent  from  whence  it  sprang — the  tyranny  which  reigns 
at  Petersburgh  itself — the  boundless  tyranny  which  outraged  na- 
ture, by  planting  that  city  in  the  marshes  of  the  Neva — and 
which  profanes  it  still  more,  by  stunting  the  shoots  of  human 
happiness  there,  and  in  every  other  quarter  of  that  enslaved 
empire. 

As  we  are  led  to  the  general  subject  of  Russia  and  its  inhabit- 
ants, we  may  as  well  take  this  opportunity  of  noticing  the  very 
interesting  and  even  original  view,  which  Dr.  Clarke  gives  of 
their  character  and  manners.  No  traveller,  ccidainly,  who  had 
seen  that  people,  could  describe  them  as  refined,  or  in  any  light 
entitled  to  our  esteem  and  respect ; and,  accordingly  no  one  has 
ever  praised  them  for  the  virtues  or  the  graces  of  national  charac- 
ter. But,  at  the  same  time,  we  think  Dr.  Clarke  is  the  first  who 
has  given  us  a full  view  of  their  barbarism,  and  placed  in  its  real 
light,  the  debased  and  grovelling  character  of  the  whole  people. 
As  the  subject  is  interesting,  and  indeed  of  great  importance  in 
a political  vie>v,  we  shall  collect  in  one  statement  the  dil3erent 
facts  and  observations  which  his  work  contains  respecting  it. 

We  have  already  extracted  his  account  of  the  imitative  talent^ 
of  the  Russians.  To  this  ma’/  be  added,  the  feats  performed  by 
them  in  learning  languages,  and  in  music.  Without  the  smallest 
talent  for  either  poetry,  eloquence,  o:’  any  other  species  of  ori- 
ginal composition,  they  learn,  with  astonishmg  and  enviable  fa- 
cility all  manner  of  tongues,  and  speak  them  with  the  ease  and 
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the  purity  of  natives.  So,  without  any  genius  for  music,  and 
with  scarcely  such  a thing  as/  an  original  composer  to  be  found 
in  the  whole  empire,  they  are  perfect  mocking  birds ; and  the 
Russian  slaves  can  play  the  most  complicated  and  difficult  pieces, 
and  often  after  a fashion  quite  peculiar  to  themselves.  For  it  i« 
well  known  that  there  are  bands  in  Russia,  in  which  each  slave 
performs  but  one  note.  These  particulars  (which  our  author  has 
omitted)  as  well  as  the  anecdotes  of  their  dexterity  in  painting, 
apply  chiefly  to  the  lower  classes  of  the  community.  We  are 
now  to  take  a view  of  the  nobles. 

The  character  under  which  they  may  be  best  described,  is  that 
of  overgrown  children.  Thus,  a nobleman  delights  in  filling  his 
palace  with  every  costly  article  of  furniture,  and,  above  all,  with 
pictures  which  look  gaudy  and  glittering  : but  he  is  never  satis- 
fied without  a perpetual  change  of  them  ; he  must  be  always 
having  something  new  to  look  at.  ^ As  the  nobles,’  says  our 
author,  ‘ have  rarely  any  money  at  command,  their  traffic  in  the 
fine  arts,  as  in  other  things,  is  carried  on  by  exchange.  This 
sort  of  barter  is,  of  all  things,  that  in  which  they  take  the  greatest 
delight.  They  purchase  a picture  for  a carriage,  or  an  embroi* 
dei-ed  suit  of  clothes,  just  as  they  pay  their  physician,  with  a 
snuff-box.  In  everj"  thing  the  same  infantine  disposition  is  dis- 
played ; and,  like  children,  they  are  tired  of  their  toys  almost  in 
the  moment  they  have  acquired  them.  In  their  choice  of  pic- 
tures, they  are  pleased  only  with  gay  and  splendid  colouring, 
highly  finished,  in  gaudy  frames  quelque  chose  d’ eclat  ant 
to  use  an  expression  constantly  in  their  mouths.  The  works  of 
Vander  Werf,  Watteau,  Jordaens,  Berchem,  and  Gerhard  Douw, 
bear  the  highest  pi’ices  ; but  if  productions  by  any  of  the  Bolog- 
nese masters  are  shown  to  them,  they  are  rejected.  Nothing  of 
the  sombre  cast,  however  sublime,  has  any  value  in  their  estima- 
tion. The  Avorks  of  the  Caracci,  Zampieri,  or  even  IVlichael 
Angela,  w ould  not  meet  admirers.’  p.  87. — In  illustration  of  this, 
Dr.  Clarke  relates  an  anecdote  of  a fine  head  by  Correggio,  which 
fell  some  time  ago  into  the  hands  of  a Russian.  lie  kept  it  for 
some  time,  and  then  exchanged  it  with  a miniature  painter  fw 
some  wretched  daubs.  ‘ It  had  too  much  shade,’  he  said  ; ‘ the 
lights  were  too  pale  ; it  had  altogether  the  air  of  a head  from  the 
guillotine.’  But  it  is  not  w ith  their  taste  merely  that  we  have 
to  do.  TI>e  following  picture  is  more  general : It  is  a whole  length 
of  the-  Russian  nobleman’s  character  and  habits  (if  we  may  so 
speak);  and,  however  disgusting,  must  be  contemplated  by  those 
English  readers  who  would  know  what  sort  of  a nation  it  Vvas, 
that,  about  three  little  years  since,  we  all  looked  to  as  dhe  dfe- 
liverers  of  Europe^  and  the  grand  barrier  against  French  oppres- 
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sion— against  the  inroads  of  the  ‘ modern  Vandals’  as  we  were 
wont  pleasantly  to  term  the  enemies  of  the  Muscovites,  because 
they  were  also  our  own. 

‘ Some  of  the  nobles  are  much  richer  than  the  richest  of  our  Eng- 
lish peers ; and  a vast  number,  as  may  be  supposed,  are  very  poor. 
To  this  poverty,  and  to  these  riches,  are  equally  joined  the  most 
abiect  meanness,  and  the  most  detestable  profligacy.  In  sensuality, 
th-y  are  without  limits  of  law,  conscience,  or  honour.  In  their 
amusement,  always  children  ; in  their  resentment,  women.  The  toys 
of  infants,  the  baubles  of  French  fops,  constitute  the  highest  object 
of  their  wishes.  Novelty  delights  the  human  race  ; but  no  part  of 
it  seek  for  novelty  so  eagerly  as  the  Russian  nobles.  Novelty  in 
their  debaucheries  ; novelty  in  gluttony  ; novelty  in  cruelty  ; novelty 
in  whatever  they  pursue.  This  is  not  the  case  with  the  lower  class, 
who  preserve  their  habits  unaltered  from  one  generation  to  another. 
But  there  are  characteristics  in  which  the  Russian  prince  and  the 
Russian  peasant  are  the  same : They  are  all  equally  barbarous. 
Visit  a Russian,  of  whatever  rank,  at  his  country  seat,  and  you  will 
'^nd  him  lounging  about,  uncombed,  unwashed,  unshaven,  half- 
naked,  eating  raw  turnips,  and  drinking  gtiass.  The  raw  turnip  is 
handed  about  in  slices,  in  the  first  houses,  upon  a silver  salver,  with 
brandy,  as  a whet  before  dinner.  Their  hair  is  universally  in  a state 
not  to  be  described ; and  their  bodies  are  only  divested  of  vermin 
when  they  frequent  the  bath.  Upon  those  occasions,  their  shirts  and 
pelisses  are  held  over  a hot  stove,  and  the  heat  occasions  the  vermin 
to  fall  off.  It  is  a fact  too  notorious  to  admit  dispute,  that  from 
the  Emperor  to  the  meanest  slave,  throughout  the  vast  empire  of 
all  the  Russias,  including  all  its  princes,  nobles,  priests,  and  pea- 
sants, there  exists  not  a single  individual  in  a thousand,  whose  body 
is  destitute  of  vermin.  An  English  gentleman  of  Moscow,  residing 
as  a banker  in  the  city,  assured  me,  that,  passing  on  horseback 
through  the  streets,  he  has  often  seen  women  of  the  highest  quality', 
sitting  in  the  windows  of  their  palaces,  divesting  each  other  of  ver- 
min ; — another  trait,  in  addition  to  what  1 have  said  before,  of  their 
resemblance  to  the  Neapolitans. 

‘ The  true  manners  of  the  people  are  not  seen  in'  Peters- 
burgh,  nor  even  in  Moscow,  by  entering  the  houses  of  nobility  on- 
ly. Some  of  them,  and  generally  those  to  whom  letters  of  re- 
commendation are  obtained,  have  travelled,  and  introduced  refine- 
ments which  their  friends  and  companions  readily  imitate.  The 
real  Russian  rises  at  an  early  hour,  and  breakfasts  on  a dram  with 
black  bread.  His  dinner  at  noon  consists  of  the  coarsest  and  most 
greasy  viands,  the  scorbutic  effects  of  which  are  counteracted  by 
salted  cucumbers,  sour  cabbage,  the  juice  of  his  vaccinium,  and  his 
nectar,  quass.  Sleep,  which  renders  him  unmindful  of  his  abject 
servitude  and  barbarous  life,  he  particularly  indulges ; sleeping  al- 
ways after  eating,  and  going  early  to  his  bed.  Tlie  principle  ar- 
ticles of  diet  are  the  same  every  where ; grease  and  brandv.  A 
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stranger,  dining  with  their  most  refined  and  mast  accomplished 
princes,  may  in  vain  expect  to  see  his  knife  and  fork  changed.  If 
he  sends  them  away,  they  are  returned  without  even  being  wiped. 
If  he  looks  behind  him,  he  will  see  a servant  spit  in  the  plate  he  is 
to  receive,  and  wipe  it  with  a dirty  napkin  to  remove  the  dust.  If 
he  ventures  (which  he  should  avoid,  if  he  is  hungry)  to  inspect  the 
soup  in  his  plate  with  too  inquisitive  an  eye,  he  will  doubtless  dis- 
cover living  victims  in  distress,  which  a Russian,  if  he  saw',  would 
swallow  with  indifference.  Is  it  not  known  to  all,  that  Potemkin 
used  to  take  vermin  from  his  head,  and  kill  them  on  the  bottom  of 
his  plate  at  table?  and  beauteous  princesses  of  Moscow  do  not 
scruple  to  follow  his  example.  But  vermin  unknown  to  an  Eng- 
lishmen, and  which  it  is  not  permitted  even  to  name,  attack  the 
stranger  who  incautiously  approaches  too  near  the  persons  of  their 
nobility,  and  visit  him  from  their  sophas  and  chairs.  If  at  table  he 
regards  his  neighbour,  he  sees  him  picking  his  teeth  with  his  fork,  and 
then  plunging  it  into  a plate  of  meat  which  is  brought  round  to  all. 
The  horrors  of  a Russian  kitchen  are  inconceivable  ; and  there  is 
not  a bed  in  the  whole  empire,  which  an  English  traveller,  aware 
of  its  condition,  would  venture  to  approach.’ — ‘ There  is,  in  fact,  no 
degree  of  meanness  to  which  a Russian  nobleman  will  not  conde- 
scend. To  enumerate  the  things  of  which  we  were  eyewitnesses, 
would  only  weary  and  disgust  the  reader.  I will  end  with  one. 

‘ A hat  had  been  stolen  from  our  apartments.  The  servants  po- 
sitively asserted,  that  some  young  noblemen,  who  had  been  more 
lavish  of  their  friendship  and  company  than  we  desired,  had  gained 
access  to  the  chambers  in  our  absence,  and  had  carried  oiff  the 
hat,  with  some  other  moveables,  even  of  less  value.  The  fact  was 
inconceivable,  and  we  gave  no  credit  to  it.  A few  days  after, 
being  upon  an  excursion  to  the  Convent  of  the  New  Jerusalem, 
forty-five  versts  north  of  Moscow,  a party  of  the  nobles,  to  whom 
our  intention  was  made  known  the  preceding  evening  at  the  Club  de 
JVoblesse,  overtook  us  on  horseback.  One  of  them,  mounted  on  an 
English  racer,  and  habited  like  a Newmarket  jockey,  rode  up  to 
the  side  of  the  carriage  ; but  his  horse  being  somewhat  unruly,  he 
lost  his  seat,  and  a gust  of  wind  carried  off  his  cap.  My  compa- 
nion immediately  descended,  and  ran  to  recover  it  for  its  owner ; 
but  what  was  his  astonishment,  to  perceive  his  own  name,  and  the 
name  of  his  hatter,  on  the  lining  1 It  was  no  other  than  the  iden- 
tical hat  which  one  of  the  party  had  stolen  from  our  lodgings, 
now  become  a cap,  and  which,  under  its  altered  shape,  might  not 
have  been  recognised,  but  for  the  accident  here  mentioned.” 
p.  90—96. 

The  account  given  by  our  author,  of  the  barbarous  hospitality 
practised  by  the  Russian  grandees,  agrees  with  the  relations  of 
other  travellers  ; but  furnishes  additional  particulars  to  explain 
those  of  w^hich  we  were  already  in  possession,  and  to  show'  us  how 
justly  the  appellation  of  barbarous  has  been  applied  to  it.  The 
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Russian  noble  considers  his  dignity  and  honour  as  altogether 
implicated  in  the  number  of  his  guests,  satellites  and  retainers. 
Should  any  one  ot  those  who  are  accustomed  to  frequent  his  table, 
leave  it  for  another,  or,  as  Dr.  Clarke  properly  terms  it,  should 
he  ‘ forsake  his  post  at  dinner,  and  swell  the  train  of  any  other 
person,’  the  offence  is  neither  forgotten  nor  forgiven  ; he  is  per- 
secuted tor  a length  of  time  by  every  means  which  cunning  and 
cruelty  can  devise,  exactly  as  if  he  had  done  a serious  injury  to 
his  former  patron  : and  in  the  end  he  is  sure  to  repent  of  his 
change.  V\  hen  a traveller  arrives  at  Moscow,  the  nobles  contend 
eagerly  and  bitterly  tor  him  : and  as  he  cannot  belong  to  each 
table,  hia  preference  gives  rise  to  endless  jealousies  and  heartburn- 
ings. Even  during  the  reign  of  Paul,  when  it  was  dangerous  to 
associate  with  an  Englishman,  the  nobles  of  Moscow  would  re- 
ceive him  gladly,  at  any  risk,  and  sometimes  elose  their  outer 
gates  upon  his  equipage,  to  coneeal  from  the  police  the  kind  of 
hospitality  which  w as  going  on  within.  The  principle  of  all  this 
fbeing  stale  and  siiow,  and  the  exhibition  of  the  master’s  superi- 
ority and  vanity,  it  is  needless  to  add,  that  no  kind  of  refinement 
and  delicacy  is  shown  in  the  manner  of  entertaining  the  guests. 
They  are  to  receive  so  much  meat  and  drink  from  the  bounty  of 
the  host — that  is  the  view'  of  the  thing  ; and  the  whole  entertain- 
ment corresponds  w ith  it.  The  guests  of  various  ranks  sit  down, 
according  to  their  degree,  to  an  immense  banquet,  surrounded 
by  numberless  servants ; — but  the  dishes  and  wines  have  their 
places  as  well  as  the  company,  and  correspond  with  the  quality 
of  those  who  are  to  devour  them.  They  who  sit  near  the  master 
of  the  house,  have  no  kind  of  concern  with  either  the  guests  or 
the  dishes  at  the  other  parts  of  the  table  ; and  you  could  not  more 
seriously  discompose  him  than  by  sending  for  a portion  of  the 
more  distant  tare.  Thus,  the  unfortunate  persons  at  the  bottom 
of  the  table,  arc  compelled  to  rest  satisfied  either  with  the  coar- 
sest food  set  before  them,  or  the  leavings  of  the  others — or  often 
with  an  empty  dish  ; and  in  like  manner  the  wine  diminishes  in 
quality  as  you  recede  from  the  top  of  the  table,  until  it  at  last  de- 
generates into  simple  quass.  Our  author  sometimes  attempted 
to  break  through  this  barbarous  custom  (so  descriptive  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  hospitality  in  question,  and  of  the  state  of  society),  by 
filling  the  glasses  ot  those  below  him  with  the  wine  allotted  to 
himself ; but  the  offer  w'as  generally  refused,  through  fear  of 
offending  the  higher  powers  ; and  he  soon  discovered,  that  it 
was  an  encroachment  which  the  most  liberal  host  could  not  en- 
dure. A pleasant  story  related  by  him  in  order  to  illustrate  the 
regard  paid  to  rank,  paints  at  the  same  time  the  singularity  which 
we  have  been  despribing. 
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‘ A droll  accident  befel  two  English  gentlemen  of  considerable 
property,  who  were  travelling  for  amusement  in  Russia.  They 
wei’e  at  Nicholaef ; and  being  invited  by  the  chief  admiral  to  din* 
ner,  were  placed  as  usual  at  the  head  of  the  table;  where  they  were 
addressed  by  the  well  known  title  of  Milords  Anglais.  Tired  of  this 
ill  placed  distinction,  they  assured  the  admiral  they  were  not  lords. 

‘ Then  said  their  host,  ‘ what  rank  do  you  fiossess  ?”  The 

lowest  Russian  admitted  to  an  admiral’s  table  possesses  a certain  de- 
gree of  rank  ; all  who  are  in  the  service  of  the  crown  are  noble  by 
their  profession  ; and  they  cannot  comprehend  the  title  of  a mere 
gentleman.,  without  some  specific  title  annexed.  The  Englishmen 
replied,  however,  that  they  had  no  other  rank  than  that  of  English 
gentlemen.  ‘ But  your  titles?  You  must  have  some  title  !'  No, 
said  they,  we  have  no  title,  but  that  of  English  gentlemen.  A ge- 
neral silence,  and  many  sagacious  looks  followed  this  last  declara- 
tion. On  the  following  day  they  presented  themselves  again  at  the 
hour  of  dinner,  and  were  taking  their  station  as  before.  To  their 
surprise  they  found  that  each  person  present,  one  after  the  other, 
placed  himself  above  them.  One  was  a general  ; another  a Ueute-., 
nant ; a third  an  ensign  ; a fourth  a police  officer  ; a fifth  an  army 
surgeon  ; a sixth  a secretary  ; and  so  on.  All  this  was  very  well ; 
they  consoled  themselves  with  the  prospect  of  a snug  party  at  the 
bottom  of  the  table,  where  they  would  be  the  further  removed  from 
ceremony  : but  lo  ! when  the  dishes  came  round,  a first  was  empty  , 
a second  contairted  the  sauce  without  the  meat ; a third  the  rejected 
offals  of  the  whole  company  ; and  at  length  they  were  compelled  to 
make  a scanty  meal  upon  the  slice  of  black  bread  before  them,  and 
a little  dirty  broth  from  the  humble  tureen,  behind  whose  compas- 
sionate veil  they  were  happy  to  hide  their  confusion  ; at  the  same 
time  being  more  amused  than  mortified  at  an  adventure  into  which 
they  now  saw  they  brought  themselves  by  their  unassuming  frank- 
ness. Had  either  of  them  said,  as  was  really  the  case,  that  they  were 
in  the  service  of  his  Britannic  Majesty’s  militia,  or  members  of  the 
Associated  Volunteers  of  London,  they  would  never  have  encountered 
so  unfavourable  a reception.’  p.  635,  636. 

We  have  now  contemplated  the  nobles,  or  we  may  say,  in  ge- 
neral, the  upper  classes  of  society  ; the  rest  of  the  community 
(with  the  trilling  exception  of  afew  merchants  in  the  seaports,  who 
are  for  the  most  part  foreigners)  consist  of  the  peasantry,  who 
continue  in  the  state  of  bondsmen,  in  which  the  lower  orders  in 
all  the  rest  of  Europe  once  were.  To  paint  the  situation  and  ha- 
bits of  those  persons,  it  is  almost  sufficient  to  say,  that  they  are 
slaves  in  the  possession  of  the  barbarous  nobles  whom  we  have 
already  described.  They  are  attached  to  the  soil,  and  trans'er- 
red  with  it,  like  cattle  ; and  although  many  laws  are  passed  for 
their  protection,  and  severe  examples  are  not  unfrequently  made 
of  masters  who  treat  them  cruelly,  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  any  thipg 
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but  abuse,  where  a man’s  power  is  absolute  over  his  fellow;  or 
any  thing  but  debasement  in  the  character,  and  wretchedness  in 
the  condition,  of  one  who  is  dependent  upon  the  will  of  a mas- 
ter. A copious  extract  from  Mr.  Heber’s  journal  (who  travelled 
oyer  much  ol  the  same  ground  with  our  author  a few  years  after 
him,  and  has  allowed  him  to  enrich  his  notes  with  much  valuable 
matter)  contains  a vaidety  ot  interesting  facts  respecting  the  state 
of  the  Russian  bondsmen.  We  shall  only  extract  the  following 
account  of  their  payments  to  the  mesne  lords. 

‘‘We  observed  a striking  difference  between  the  peasants  of  the 
Crown  and  those  of  individuals.  The  former  are  almost  all  in  compara- 
tively easy  circumstaiices.  Their  abrock^  or  rent,  is  fixed  at  five  rou- 
bles  a year,  all  charges  included ; and  as  they  are  sure  that  it  will 
never  be  r.used|  they  are  more  industrious.  The  peasants  belonging 
to  the  noble^  their  abrock  regulated  by  their  means  of  getting 
money;  at  ati  "average,  thr  yughout  the  empire,  of  eight  or  ten  rou- 
bley  It  then  becomes,  not  a rent  for  land,  but  a downright  tax  on 
their  industry.  Each  male  peasant  is  obliged  by  law  to  labour  three 
days  in  each  week  for  his  proprietor.  This  law  takes  effect  on  his  ar- 
riving at  the  age  of  fifteen.  If  the  proprietor  chooses  to  employ  him 
the  other  days,  he  may ; as,  for  example,  in  a manufactory : but  he 
then  finds  him  food  and  clotliing.  Mutual  advantage,  however,  ge- 
nerally relaxes  this  law  ; and,  excepting  such  as  ai^  selected  for  do- 
mestic  servants,  or,  as  above,  are  employed  in  manufactories,  the  slave 
pays  a certain  a^yrock,  or  rent,  to  be  allowed  to  work  all  the  week  on 
his  own  account.  The  master  is  bound  to  funiish  him  with  a house 
and  a certain  portion  of  land.  The  allotment  of  land  is  generally  set- 
tled by  the  f^taronta  (Eider  of  the  village),  and  a meeting  of  the  p>ea- 
sants  themselves.  In  the  same  manner,  when  a master  wants  an  in- 
crease of  rent,  he  sends  to  the  Starosta,  who  convenes  Uie  peasants; 
and,  by  that  assembly,  it  is  decided  what  proportion  each  individual 
must  pay.  If  a slave  exercises  any  trade  which  brings  him  in  more 
nioney  than  agricultural  labour,  he  pays  a higher  ai&/-oc/t.  If,  by  jour- 
nies  to  Petersburgh,  or  other  cities,  he  can  still  earn  more,  his  mas- 
ter pel  mits  his  absence,  but  his  adroeX'  is  raised  Phe  smallest  earn- 
ings are  subject  to  this  oppression.  The  peasants  employed  as  dri- 
vers at  the  post-houses,  pay  an  abrock  out  of  the  drink-money  they  re- 
ceive, for  being  permitted  to  drive ; as,  otherwise,  the  master  might 
employ  them  in  other  less  profitable  labour  on  his  own  account.  Th© 
aged  and  infirm  are  provided  with  food,  and  raiment,  and  lodging,  at 
their  owner  s expense.  Such  as  prefer  casual  charity  to  the  mise- 
rable pittance  they  receive  from  their  master,  are  frequently  furnish- 
ed with  passports,  and  allowed  to  seek  their  fortune ; but  they  some- 
times pay  an  abrock  even  for  this  permission  to  beg  The  number 
of  beggars  in  Petersburg  is  very  small ; as,  when  one  is  found,  he  is 
immediately  sent  back  to  his  owner.  In  Moscow,  and  other  towns, 
they  are  numerous;  though  I think  less  so  than  in  London.  They 
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beg  with  great  modesty,  in  a low  and  humble  tone  of  voice,  frequent- 
ly crossing  themselves,  and  are  much  less  clamorous  and  importu- 
nate than  a London  beggar. 

‘ The  master  has  the  power  of  correcting  his  slaves,  by  blows  or 
confinement ; but  if  he  is  guilty  of  any  great  cruelty,  he  is  amenable 
to  the  laws  ; which  are,  we  are  told,  executed  in  this  point  with  im- 
partiality. In  one  of  the  lowers  of  ihe  Khitaigorod,  at  Moscow,  there 
w^as  a Countess  Soltikof  confined  for  many  years  with  a most  unre- 
lenting severity,  which  she  merited  for  cruelty  to  her  slaves.  In- 
stances of  barbarity  are,  however,  by  no  means  rare.  At  Kostroma, 
the  sister  of  Mr.  Kotchetof,  the  governor,  gave  me  an  instance  of  a 
nobleman  who  had  nailed  (if  I understood  her  right)  his  servant  to  a 
cross.  The  master  w'as  sent  to  a monastery,  and  the  business  hush- 
ed up.  Domestic  servants,  and  those  employed  in  manufactories,  as 
they  are  more  exposed  to  cruelty,  so  they  sometimes  revenge  them- 
selves in  a terrible  manner.  A Mr.  Hetrof,  brother  to  Mrs.  Schepo- 
tef,  who  had  a great  distillery,  disappeared  suddenly,  and  was  pretty 
easily  guessed  to  have  been  thrown  into  a boiling  copper  by  his  slaves. 
We  heard  another  instance,  though  not  from  equally  good  authority, 
of  a lady,  nowin  Moscow,  who  had  been  poisoned  three  several  times 
by  her  servants.’ — 

‘A  slave  can  on  no  pretence  be  sold  out  of  Russia,  nor  in  Russia,  to 
any  but  a person  born  noble,  or,  if  not  noble,  having  the  rank  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel. This  rank  is  not  confined  to  the  military ; it  may  be 
obtained  by  them  in  civil  situations.  (Professor  Pallas  had  the  rank 
of  Brigadier.)  This  law  is  however  eluded,  as  roturiers  (plebeians) 
frequently  purchase  slaves  for  hire,  by  making  use  of  the  name  of 
some  privileged  person ; and  all  nobles  have  the  privilege  of  letting 
out  their  slaves.’  p.  165 — 167. 

Dr.  Clarke’s  observations  seem  to  have  exceeded  those  of  Mr. 
Heber,  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  Russian  villeins.  He 
describes  them  as  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  their  masters  in  prac- 
, tice  and  effect, — as  liable  to  pay  whatever  tribute  he  imposes, — 
and  as  paying  whatever  they  earn  beyond  their  own  most  scanty 
subsistence.  The  laws  for  their  protection  are  next  to  a dead  let- 
ter, according  to  him;  and  the  only  refuge  of  the  slave  is  escap- 
ing from  his  master’s  neighbourhood.  We  believe  Mr.  Heber  at- 
tended rather  more  to  the  law  and  the  theory — Dr.  Clarke,  to  the 
state  of  the  facts ; that  the  former  was  induced  to  take  the  little 
that  is  favourable  in  his  statement  from  the  accounts  of  the  Russian 
nobles  themselves, — whose  testimony  Dr.  Clarke,  and  with  much 
justice,  positively  objects  to,  and  proves,  by  various  instances, 
can  in  no  degree  be  relied  on.  In  trath,  the  account,  even  of 
Mr.  Heber,  gives  but  a sad  picture  of  those  unfortunate  peasants ; 
and  it  signifies  little  whether  we  take  their  situation  from  him,  or 
his  friend  Dr.  Clarke.  However,  we  must.add  a few  of  the  re 
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marks  made  by  the  latter  on  this  subject,  after  premising,  that 
we  consider  them  as  rather  colouring  the  picture  too  highly.  Af- 
ter relating  a boastful  conversation  held  by  a Russian  prince  up- 
on the  ease  and  happiness  which  his  slaves  enjoyed,  whom  he 
described  (in  exactly  the  sort  of  language  used  by  the  West  In- 
dian slave  drivers,  and  now  happily  so  triumphantly  exploded 
in  this  enlightened  and  humane  country)  as  ‘ having  relief  in  sick- 
ness, refuge  in  calamity,  and  a comfortable  asylum  in  their  old 
age,’  and  whose  situation  his  highness  was  pleased  (again  bor- 
rowing a topic  from  our  West  Indians)  to  eontrast  with  that  of 
English  peasants,  our  author  adds — 

‘ I had  seen  the  peasants  of  this  man,  according  to  his  own  pa- 
thetic discourse,  “in  sickness,  in  calamity,  and  in  old  age;”  and 
it  was  well  known  to  every  person  present,  that  their  “ relief  and 
refuge”  was  in  death,  and  their  “ asylum”  the  grave.  Another 
nobleman  assured  me,  that  the  greatest  punishment  he  inflicted  up- 
on his  slaves  (for -he  professed  to  hayc  banished  all  corporeal  chas- 
tisement) was  to  give  them  their  liberty,  and  then  turn  them  from 
his  door.  Upon  further  inquiry,  I discovered  that  the  slaves  of  this 
veiy  man  fled  from  their  fetters,  even  if  there  was  a certainty  of 
death  before  their  eyes,  rather  than  remain  beneath  his  tyranny. 
Great  indeed  must  be  the  degree  of  oppression  which  a Russian  will 
not  endure,  who  from  his  cradle  crouches  to  his  oppressor,  and  re- 
ceives the  rod  without  a murmur. — Other  nations  speak  of  theii’  in- 
dolence— which  is  remarkable,  as  no  people  are  naturally  more  live- 
ly, or  more  disposed  to  employment.  We  may  assign  a cause  for 
their  inactivity ; it  is  necessity.  Can  there  exist  incitement  to  la- 
bour, when  it  is  certain  that  a tyrant  will  bereave  industry  ot  all  its 
fruits?  The  only  property  a Russian  nobleman  allows  his  peasant 
to  possess,  is  the  food  he  cannot,  or  will  not  eat  himself-— the  bark 
of  trees,  chaff,  and  other  refuse — quass,  water,  and  fish  oil  If  the 
slave  has  sufficient  ingenuity  to  gain  money  without  his  knowledge, 
it  becomes  a dangerous  possession ; and,  when  once  discovered,  falls 
instantly  into  the  hands  of  his  lord.  A peasant  in  the  village  of  Ce- 
lo  Molodyt  near  Moscow,  who  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  scrape 
together  a little  wealth,  wished  to  marry  his  daughter  to  a tradesman 
of  the  city ; and  for  that  purpose,  that  she  should  be  free,  he  offer- 
ed fifteen  thousand  roubles  for  her  liberty — a most  unusual  price  of 
freedom,  and  a much  gi’eater  sum  than  persons  of  his  class,  situated 
as  he  was,-  will  be  found  to  possess.  The  tyrant  took  the  ransom  ; 
and  then  told  the  father,  that  both  the  girl  and  the  money  belonged 
to  him ; and  therefore  she  must  still  continue  among  the  number  of 
his  slaves.  What  a picture  do  these  facts  afford  of  the  state  of  Rus- 
sia ! It  is  thus  we  behold  the  subjects  of  a vast  empire,  stripped  of 
all  they  possess,  and  existing  in  the  most  abject  servitude ; — victims 
©f  tyranny  and  torture — of  sorrow  and  poverty — of  sickness  and  fa- 
mine. Traversing  the  provinces  south  of  Moscow,  the  land  is  as  the 
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garden  of  Eden ; a fine  soil,  covered  with  corn,  and  apparently- 
smiling  in  plenty.  Enter  the  cottage  of  the  poor  labourer,  surround- 
ed by  all  these  riches,  and  you  find  him  dying  of  hunger,  or  pining 
from  bad  food  ; and  in  want  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life.  Ex- 
tensive pastures  covered  with  cattle  alford  no  milk  to  him.  In  au- 
tumn, the  harvest  yields  no  bread  for  his  children.  The  lot’d  claims 
all  the  produce.  At  the  end  of  summer,  every  road  in  the  south- 
ern provinces  is  filled  with  caravans,  bearing  corn  and  all  sorts  of 
provisions,  every  produce  of  labour  and  the  land,  to  supply  the  lords 
of  Moscow  and  Petersburg ; and  the  markets  of  these  two  capitals, 
which,  like  whirlpools,  swallow  all  that  comes  within  their  vortex 
with  never-ending  voracity.  Can  there  be  a more  affecting  sight, 
than  a Russian  family,  having  got  in  an  abundant  harvest,  in  want  of 
the  common  stores  to  supply  and  support  them,  through  the  rigours 
of  their  long  and  inclement  winter  ? Let  us  hasten  from  its  contem- 
plation 1’  p.  169— 171. 

Perhaps,  when  we  have  thus  surveyed  the  condition  of  the  dif- 
ferent orders  of  the  Kussian  empire — and  when  we  add  to  the 
estimate,  the  grand  consideration  of  the  utter  want  of  political 
liberty— the  comparatively  slender  degree  of  intercourse  which' 
any  part  of  the  state  can  enjoy  with  foreign  nations — and  the  dark, 
ness  in  which  the  court  itself  sits,  when  compared  with  the  ca- 
binets of  other  countries — we  shall  not  err  widely  in  our  conclu- 
sions as  to  the  probable  conduct  of  Russia,  considered  as  a whole, 
or  as  a European  power — and  the  kind  of  demeanour  which  we 
have  a right  to  expect  from  her  towards  her  neighbours,  whether 
in  negotiation  or  in  war.  Her  resources  are  another  matter ; 
though  much  of  what  we  have  stated  applies  to  them  also,  and 
serves  to  diminish,  even  more  than  the  events  of  later  times 
have  taught  us  to  do,  the  vague,  ill  founded,  and  at  all  penods 
most  inexcusable  estimates  which  some  years  ago  prevailed  on 
this  subject.  But,  at  present,  we  are  only  viewing  the  character 
of  this  empire  as  an  ally  and  an  enemy  ; and  considering  what 
sort  of  conduct  is  likely  to  result  from  such  a composition  as  we 
have  been  occupied  in  contemplating.  The  conclusion  is,  in  fact, 
already  before  us.  We  have  seen  what  the  nobles  are,  and  what 
the  people.  The  probability  certainly  is,  that  even  the  monarch 
and  his  family,  but  at  any  rate  his  chief  counsellors,  should  be 
taken  from  the  first  of  those  classes  ; — his  armies  must  necessa- 
rily be  raised  from  the  other.  We  may  easily  conjecture,  then, 
what  is  to  be  expected  from  a court  so  constituted,  sending 
forth  such  troops.  But.  granting  that  a foreigner  should  reign 
(as  has,  during  a remarkable  period  of  Russian  historj’^,  alreiady 
happened),  the  influence  of  the  instruments  to  be  employed,  both 
in  directing  and  executing,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  must  sen- 
sibly affect  even  the  plans  and  operations  of  the  most  enlightened 
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and  redned  F''“«  “md"?onnexTons,  the  minist®^  the 

-.SSenhgl^ne^ 

SiS^rnkss  he  could  P'rf»™  “ Xr  o clnducl  his  affah  s umn- 
S„,  would  find  it  quite  ‘w  the  nature  of  the  people 

he  is  ruling  over,  and  the  i . ,gf  to  a certain  degree,  gi 

them  Thiir  character  and  habh^^  d pre- 

thelawto  his  ^^^"'^'T'^ctting  them.  His  public  conduct  hi 
scribe  the  manner  of  ^ reat  measure,  take  its 

demeanour  as  ^ soveimg  , features  of  his  ^ 

frtne  and  colour  from  the  asp  g^ch  monstei 

. word  we  shall  in  vain  Su.  eilhteen^  century,  sns- 

?„  pSti’es  as  a European  monar^y  t the  ^ Ca  . 

5:^t  Whe  darl?  ages,  and  theirfeu- 

Htttward  show  of  civility,  my,  for 

Snm  the  radical  difference  L superficial  manner,  view- 

IVer  ; and  thus  “ilV?ht  brhe'd  a cj^ed 

fndtur'^P-"^^ 

„„d  orofligate  personage,  sp^ied  n p . pue  of  foreign  po- 

lev  wh^ch,  towards  all  but  ^^r  ^^n  a anxiously  and  so 

. P ^,11  her  European  neiglihonis,  sne  conduct 

&?y  ttowed.  kt  as  o“‘ 

^hieh  sh’^  could  not  avoid  nearly  trrutimed. 

bv  the  construction  from  a European  dynasty 

which,  the  more  those  should  oe  ex 
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grLrXtfa^dXE  ?n  ihetr’'f  f,”^'  ’’r'"*' 

tiiat  the  feeble  successors  of  Cntbp  ?J^^ve  marked  each  step 

from  the  politic  S urest  ^o 

the  reputation  of  her  empire’  nducive  to  her  power  and  to 

rism  ofkSra?  »f  ‘h'  barba- 

part  in  European  affairs  were  in  tr  ^ S^eat  and  useful 

us  on  this  point,  it  S rno„U  to^o„’r‘  r"‘''’« 
the  history  of  that  unciviliT-pH  Sf  attention  at 

, liant  perioii  of  Catherines  reim  a?d"“  “1^“® 
some  satisfaction  at  the  amnlp^llnsi  ™»st  say,  that  we  feel 

received  from  thetofevt'S^^^^^^ 
now  stating  (which  is  nnlv  a rsav.  + g we  have  been 

mer  occasions  preached  tn  n • what  we  have  on  for- 

cess  of  those  unpleasant  nnrl  ^^^^trymen,  with  the  usual  suc- 
truth  against  the  wishes  of  persons  who  speak  the 

confirmation  Se 

abounds,  of  the  conduit  of  the  iT  ■ ^ Clarke’s  work 

distant  provinces  and  of  the  prmri  towards  its 

pie  tow^rtl”  r;eirf.£^r„o“  ^ government  and  peo- 
tercourse.  wf retaifhimZ?,ZksT  tb^n '??*'=’’  ‘*''=y  >'ad  in- 
he  has  spoken  ont  on  this  _,i 

their  right  names-for 

ignorance,  we  verilv  beliivp  i ®*’^^'*^3,ting  in  gross 

country  still  to  Sr  after the  people  in^his 
that  nation  as  perfectiv  harha.„  alliances— for  denouncing 

its  conduct  towards  ifs  neis-hhn*^*  venturing  to  hold  up 

the  worst  passes 

ment  of  Switzerfand  and  siSn  ^ treat- 
ings, and  hasten  to  let  oui  fead^r.T^  fxpress  such  feel, 

their  foundation,  we  lav  our  accniin\  ^ nearly  of 

represented,  and  accused  of  bpino-  th  tjemg  as  u.sual  mis- 

chirge  is,  n^w  a da?rso  re^Ta/  of  France.  This 

mouths  of  the  base  and  feebS^nrpT^  ^ mvanably  found  in  the 

offer  in  defence  of  corruSo^an?'^-''' 

abuse  of  the  enemies  ofm&  imbecility  than  hackneyed 

ten  or  how  selSZ  4 Lar  tSe  "f* 

charge  of  Jacobitism  and  Pnnppxr  o f ^ exactly  like  the 

hawked  and  bandied  about  so  free4  tha7swift 

ridicule  makp<:  if  <-»no  <...  tnat  owitt,  in  a fine  vein  of 

it  was  a44d^by7friend^7t^^  to  prove  Partridge’s  death,  that 
denied  by  PartridffVwmself  »»<=“«!<»>,  und  only 

er  had, for  manvyfars  hZ!  in  leaning  towards  the  Pretend, 
fore  proceed  suspected.  We  must  there- 

proceed,  without  even  listening  to  such  siUy  noises-know  . 
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ing  full  well  that  they  mean  merdy  noth 

that  the  persons  who  nvake  them  are  somewhat  like 

thing  to  say,  and  can  "othing--that  ^ bite-or  like 

dogs  oi  a tender  age,  who  b i -f  t „gg  exciting  strife 

certain  unmusical  instmments,  of  m g^^^ptier  they  are. 

and  tumult,  which  are  now  about 

The  page  in  the  annals  of 

to  survey,  IS  neither  that  ^ i b ^ of  her  domestic 

Warsaw,  stand  A"  cruelties  done  in  her  state 

oppressions — her  family  murders  court nor  the  tra- 

prisons— the  debaucheries  that  polluted  he  t ^ 

Ldies  which  were  enacted  m ; and 

might  perhaps  from  cases  where  the  character 

weVish  to  take  our  ^^^^^^ration  fiom 

of  the  country  j „^tory  so  little  known  in  the 

fore,  to  that  passage  of  of  both  Catherine 

rest  of  Europe,  but  so  ^ , ..  subsequent  treatment  of 

and  her  people-the  conquest  and  the 

the  Crimea.  It  is  upon  this  damn  P of  Astrachan 

gaze  for  a moment-a  spot  which  all  the  peimm^ 

will  not  sweeten,  nor  the  ^ Crimel  and  resided  for  a 

Our  author  travelled  all  over  the  Cri  ; of 

length  of  time  in  various  parts  of  it  He  ,)  y f,est 

constant  and  mftmctive  m^ 

qualified  to  give  h^^^  tL  service  of  Russia,  and 

Professor  Pallas,  one  of  the  greatest  land^edproprm^^^ 
peninsula,  and  devoted  to  the 

Was  derived.  Our  author  eonversed  also  with  the  ^at^^ 
more  than  all  this,  he  ^^h  his  own 

relates.  R his  narrative  and  his  description 

unsupported,  it  is  only  because  gubiect.  With  the  single 

any  note  who  touch  those  paits  Something  in  palliation 

exception  of  Mr.  Eton,  who  en  . nothin"  that  has  ever 

of  the  enormities  m question,  we  and  we  shall 

been  writteninconsistent  with  Dr  Claike  s n 

by  and  by  have  of 

strenuous,  and,  we  fear,  not  ^'*og^f  work  on  Tur- 

Russia,ifindeed  the  publication  olM  . authority, 

key  has  left  any  doubt  on  ^he  subject 

and  from  such  quarters,  proceed  the  staten  h ^ 

to  give  in  our  author’s  own  words  M e taXe  me  p « 

l!t  at  random,  from  h;  more  im- 

the  Crimea,  beginning  with  a few  pavticulai  s i 
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‘he  conquest  „i- that  „„ce  ha^py 

rious  revolutions,  and  f'iquent  diTnee  C»'imea,  during  the  va- 

sustained,  has  confused  or  annihilatedlIn!^<t^^^^*^^"^®  country  has 

for  the  illustration  of  its  former  history  Rnt"^?  document, 

have  hitherto  scourged  this  devoted  htnti  ^ '^ho 

to  the  interests  of  Iherature  as  the  Rn«-  so  injurious 

high  authority  on  which  the  traits  nf mention  the 
delivered  to  me,  at  the  time  I am  mnri  national  character  were 
It  is  sufficient  to  say,  00^110^  P"*’' 

was  no  characteristic  of  a knew  them,  affirmed  that  there 

destroying  whatever  is  prized  bv  wantonly 

after  levelling  to  the  earS  five  I"  Kertchy, 

poor  shops,  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins  whos^o^^^’  thirty 

practice  to  defraud.  False  in  all  thS  puW  c 

in  their  private  treaties,  they  issued  as  well  as 

chants  to  settle  in  the  town  -^Nm  , ^ ukase,  inviting  Greek  mer- 
fixed  there  with  their  fam*ilie<j  th  ^^d  these  deluded  people 

houses  about  their  cars  ; usil?at  t^e  ‘ tke 

measures  to  compel  them  to  higher  dutienh^'""^  '*'“™idating 
sians  themselves  have  paid,  to  whom  nn  of  the  Rus- 

ed.  Thus  insulted  and  plunder  exemptions  had  been  accord- 
permission  to  leave  the  peninsula  • demanded 

‘To  describe  what  rkSsVral  wa^ 
convey  ideas  at  least  adeouai?  m ^ ^ ’ " ''^ould  be  necessary  to 

and  this  is  very  difficult  Thp  P*’®scnt  appearance  of  its  ruins  ■ 

Russians  fou„7iu  the  ™g„iSe„:rof,ht^  "“■ir 

ercise,  in  its  full  scone  thpii-  fn  ra  % wherewith  to  ex- 

city  ,va,  divided  into  s^vS  73  ■‘«'™«ioD.  The 

ny  alone  occupied  one  entire  and  e«e3T^ 

demolished,  not  leaving  one  stonp  nr,  ^ V ^ entirely 

the  Khan  in  the  centre  of  the  ™ln  of 

resided  ; but  he  had  a favourite  and  •“ 

magnificent  edifice,  most  delis-htfnllv  cih  ^ pleasing  retirement  in  a 
cn  the  sloping  side  oTabeaulffufv^^^^  ThL  thr"^"  " ‘^P* 

ed,  that  without  a guide  to  the  snnt  n ^ ^ they  so  completely  eras- 
it  stood.  Of  the  r?^l  rf  tL  citTn m 1°"'  even  Vhere 

Were  I to  detail  half  the  crueltiL  tbp  remains. 

barity,  practised  by  the  Russians  and  har- 

the  Crimea,  and  their  deluded  Khan  ?b  ^ devoted  inhabitants  of 
lief.  I have  the  authorky  of  one  of  R 
not  name,  for  asserting,^ that  when  tlm 

ascended  the  minarets  at  mid-dav  to  nmrl  • ***'  Tartar  priests, 

ea.  The  repugnancy  udch  which  every 
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an  account  of  such  enormities,  may  lead  him  to  doubt  the  veracity 
of  the  representation  ; although  given  as  it  was  received  from  an 
eyewitness  of  the  fact.’  p.  433 — 4,  8c  466 — 7. 

We  forbear  to  pursue  the  exact  thread  of  this  passage,  and  re- 
count, in  Dr.  Clarke’s  words,  the  history  of  the  Khan’s  treatment, 
as  w e have  not  room  for  it,  and  the  subject  is  not  so  unknown 
as  he  seems  to  think.  Potemkin  was  the  author  of  the  measure  ; 
but  he  acted  with  the  entire  concurrence  of  his  imperial  mistress. 
By  the  treaty  with  Turkey,  Shahin  Gherar,  of  the  family  of 
Khans,  who  had  been  detained  at  Petersburgh  as  an  hostage, was 
placed  on  the  thi’one  of  the  Crimea.  Intriguers  were  placed 
about  his  person,  wKo  urged  him  to  evei*y  act  that  could  alienate 
the  affections  of  his  subjects.  By  their  instigation,  he  inti’oduced 
foreign  usages,  drained  his  treasuiy,  and  imposed  the  most  odi- 
ous taxes.  All  this  the  Russian  envoys  dilated  upon  to  the  no- 
bles ; and  thus  succeeded  in  creating  a revolt,  which  forced  the 
Khan  to  fly.  He  was  then  induced  to  ask  assistance  from  Rus- 
sia. An  army  was  marched  to  restore  him  ; and  every  one  was 
put  to  death  whose  influence  could  become  formidable,  under 
pretence  of  having  assisted  in  the  rebellion.  Vast  numbers  were 
compelled  to  leave  the  country;  and  the  unhappy  prince  was  forc- 
ed to  order  his  nobles  to  be  stoned  to  death  in  presence  of  the 
Russian  army,  for  having  rebelled  at  the  instigation  of  the  Rus- 
sian embassy.  Ruined  in  the  estimation  of  his  country, the  Khan 
was  speedily  required,  by  his  powerful  ally,  to  resign  his  crown, 
to  leave  the  peninsula,  and  to  sign  a declaration  that  his  whole 
family  w^ere  rightfully  deposed.  He  refused  ; and  was  told,  that 
he  should  be  allowed  an  establishment  at  Petersburgh,  with  a 
oom’t,  pension,  and  titles,  and  the  entire  control  of  his  own  per- 
son and  household.  Our  readers  will  doubtless  recollect,  here, 
the  treaties  of  Bassein,  Oude,  and  Madras,  by  which,  after  near- 
ly the  same  course  of  events,  the  Peishwah,  and  the  Nabobs  of 
Oude  and  the  Carnatic,  were  so  generously,  and  with  such  a nice 
regard  to  the  law  of  nations,  as  well  as  their  owm  convenience, 
permitted,  in  return  for  their  sovereign  authority,  to  enjoy  the 
undisturbed  regulation  of  their  seraglios.  But  the  topic  is  invi- 
dious, and  we  hasten  from  it.  The  Khan  persisted  in  refusing 
those  tempting  offers ; and  w'as  dragged,  by  force,  to  a miserable 
hamlet  on  the  river  Oka,  seven  hundred  miles  from  Petersburgh, 
where  he  was  kept  a close  prisoner, and  not  even  permitted  to  vi- 
sit that  capital.  Sunk  in  despondency  and  wretchedness,  he  beg- 
ged to  be  given  up  to  the  Turks,  that  he  might  be  freed  from 
misery  by  death.  The  Russians,  at  last, took  compassion  on  their 
victim,  and  exposed  him  on  the  Turkish  frontier,  w here  he  was 
seized,  sent  in  ir^ns  to  Rhodes,  and  beheaded.  Mr.  Eton, in  the 
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crusade  which  he  preached  against  the  Crescent,  under  the  name 
of  a ‘ Survey  of  the  Turkish  Empire’  says,  ‘ the  Khan  retired 
to  Kaluga’  (p  323.)  ; as  if,  says  Dr.  Clarke,  the  liberty  of  re- 
tiring was  ever  known  in  Russia ; and,  in  order  to  express  the 
closing  scene  of  the  prince’s  career,  which  we  have  just  been 
faintly  sketching,  the  same  correct  and  impartial  writer  tells  us, 
that  the  Khan  ‘ quitted  Russia,  and  retired  to  Constantinople,’ 
(p.  308.)  He  terms  the  right  of  the  Russians  to  the  Crimea 
* sacred  and,  in  a fervour  of  enthusiasm,  exclaims,  ‘^the 
mouth  is  unholy  which  dares  to  arraign  it.’  This  zealous  au- 
thor however  admits  (p.  327.)  the  expulsion  of  75,000  Christians 
by  the  Russians,  almost  all  of  whom  perished  in  the  deserts  of 
Nagay  ! We  shall  now  show  in  what  manner  a conquest  thus 
made  has  since  been  treated. 

‘If  it  be  now  asked,  what  the  Russians  have  done  with  regard  to 
the  Crimea,  after  the  depravity,  the  cruelty,  and  the  murders  by 
which  it  was  obtained,  and  on  that  account  became  so  favourite  an 
acquisition  in  their  eyes  ? the  answer  is  given  in  few  words.  They 
have  laid  waste  the  country  ; cut  down  the  trees  ; pulled  down  the 
houses  ; overthrown  the  sacred  edifices  of  the  natives,  with  all  their 
public  buildings  ; destroyed  the  public  aqueducts  ; robbed  the  inha- 
bitants ; insulted  the  Tartars  in  their  acts  of  public  worship  ; torn 
up  from  the  tombs  the  bodies  of  their  ancestors,  casting  their  re- 
Jiques  upon  dunghills,  and  feeding  swine  out  of  their  coffins  ; anni- 
hilated all  the  monuments  of  antiquity  ; breaking  up  alike  the  se- 
pulchres of  saints  and  pagans,  and  scattering  their  ashes  in  the  air. 
“ Auferre.^  rapere,  trucidare,  falsis  nominibusy  Imperium  : atque  ubi 
solitudinem  faciunt  Pacem  appellant 

‘ There  was  something  very  emphatic  in  the  speech  of  a poof 
Tartar,  who,  one  day  lamenting  in  his  garden  the  havock  made 
among  his  fruit  trees  by  a severe  frost,  said,  “ We  never  used  to  ex- 
perience such  hard  weather  ; but  since  the  Russians  came,  they  seem 
to  have  brought  their  winter  along  with  them.’  p.  471,  472. 

Nor  is  this  mere  declamation  and  general  description.  The 
following  extract  gives  the  evidence  collected  by  the  author  him- 
self. Indeed  it  contains  the  testimony  of  his  senses. 

‘ Fifty  families  are  at  present  the  whole  population  of  the  once 
magnificent  town  of  Cafia;  and  in  some  instances  a single  house 
is  found  to  contain  more  than  one  family.  The  melancholy  devasta- 
tion committed  by  the  Russians,  while  it  draws  tears  down  the 
cheeks  of  the  Tartars,  and  extorts  many  a sigh  from  the  Anatolian 
Turks  who  resort  to  Caffa  for  commercial  purposes,  cannot  fail  to 
excite  the  indignation  of  every  enlightened  people.  At  Caffa,  dur- 
ing the  time  we  remained,  the  soldiers  were  allowed  to  overthrow 
the  beautiful  mosques,  or  to  convert  them  into  magazinesy  to  pull 
down  the  minarets,  tear  up  the  public  fountains,  and  to  destroy  all 
the  public  aqueducts,  for  the  sake  of  a small  quantity  of  lead,  which 
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they  were  thereby  enabled  to  obtain.  Such  is  the  true  nature  of  Rus- 
sian protection ; such  the  sort  of  alliance  which  Russians  endeavOo*- 
to  form  with  every  nation  weak  enough  to  submit  to  their  power,  or  to 
become  their  dupe.  While  these  works  of  destruction  were  going 
on,  the  officers  were  amusing  themselves  in  beholding  the  mischief. 
Tall  and  stately  minarets,  whose  lofty  spires  added  such  grace  and 
dignity  to  the  town,  were  daily  levelled  with  the  ground  ; which,  be- 
sides their  connexion  with  religious  establishments  for  whose  main- 
tenance the  integrity  of  the  Russian  empire  had  been  pledged,  were 
of  no  other  value  to  their  destroyers  than  to  supply  a few  soldiers  with 
bullets,  or  their  officers  with  a dram.  I was  in  a Turkish  coffeehouse 
at  Caffa,  when  the  principal  minaret,  one  of  the  ancient  and  character- 
istic monuments  of  the  country,  to  which  the  Russians  had  been  some 
days  employed  in  fixing  blocks  and  ropes,  came  down  with  such  vio- 
lence that  its  fall  shook  every  house  iq  the  place.  The  Turks,  seated 
©n  divans,  were  all  smoking  ; and,  when  that  is  the  case,  an  earthquake 
will  scarcely  rouse  them  ; nevertheless,  at  this  flagrant  act  of  impiety 
and  dishonour,  they  rose,  breathing  out  deep  and  bitter  curses  against 
the  enemies  of  their  prophet.  Even  the  Greeks,  who  were  present, 
testified  their  anger  by  similar  imprecations.  One  of  them,  turning 
to  me,  and  shrugging  his  shoulders,  said,  with  a countenance  of  con- 
tempt and  indignation,  ! Scythians  ! which  I found  afterwards 

to  be  a common  term  of  reproach  ; for,  though  the  Greeks  profess  the 
same  religion  as  the  Russians,  they  detest  the  latter  as  cordially  as  do 
the  Turks  or  Tartars.  The  most  lamentable  part  of  the  injury  thus 
sustained,  has  been  in  the  destruction  of  the  conduits  and  public  foun- 
tains, which  conveyed,  together  with  the  purest  water  from  distant 
mountains,  a source  of  health  and  comfort  to  the  people.  They  first 
Carry  off  the  leaden  pipes  in  order  to  make  bullets  ; then  they  take  down 
all  the  marble  slabs  and  large  stones  for  building  materials,  which  they 
employ  in  the  construction  of  barracks;  lastly,  they  blowup  the  chan- 
nels which  convey  water,  because  they  say  the  water  porters  cannot 
earn  a livelihood  where  there  are  public  fountains.  Some  of  those 
fountains  were  of  great  antiquity,  and  beautifully  decorated  with  mar- 
ble reservoirs,  as  well  as  by  bas-reliefs  and  inscriptions.  In  all  Mahom- 
etan countries,  it  is  considered  an  act  of  piety  to  preserve  and  to  adorn 
the  public  acqueducts.  Works  of  that  nature  once  appeared  in  almost 
every  street  of  Caffa;  some  were  public  washing  places  ; others  pour- 
ed out  streams  of  water  as  clear  as  crystal  for  allaying  the  thirst  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  for  ablutions  prior  to  going  to  the  mosques.  They’’ 
wei’e  nearly  all  demolished  when  we  arrived. 

‘ The  sculptured  marbles  of  its  ancient  Gi’ecian  inhabitants  had 
i,ot  shared  a better  fate.  All  that  even  Mahometans  had  spared  of 
bas-reliefs,  of  inscriptions,  or  architectural  pillars,  were  broken  by’ 
the  Russians,  and  sold  as  materials  to  construct  their  miserable  bar- 
racks. We  found  the  identical  marbles,  described  by  Oderico,  bro- 
ken and  exposed  for  sale  in  the  ruin^  of  the  old  Genoese  fortress. 
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These  were  of  peculiar  interest,  because  they  related  to  the  history 
ofchetown.  It  was  in  vain  that  we  solicited  to  become  purchasers; 
the  request  was  immediately  denied  by  the  general  officer.  “ Stran- 
gers,” he  said,  “ are  not  permitted  to  take  any  thing  out  of  the  coun- 
try.” In  a short  time  nothing  will  remain  in  Caffa  but  the  traces  of 
desolation  which  its  Russian  conquerors  may  leave  behind  them.’ 
p.  445 — 448. 

The  testimony  of  Professor  Pallas  may  be  added  ; though  it  is 
evidently  restrained  by  the  delicacy  of  his  situation. 

‘The  mild  and  amiable  Pallas,  notwithstanding  the  awe  under  which 
he  was  kept  by  the  Russian  government,  could  not  pass  in  silence  the 
destruction  of  these  beautiful  buildings.  It  is  interesting  to  remark 
the  caution  with  which  he  suppresses  his  indignation,  while  he  com- 
municates the  fact.  “ When  I caused,”  says  he,  “ the  prospect  of  this 
town  (Caffa)  to  be  drawn  from  the  side  next  the  Bay,  there  were  two  mi- 
narets, sixteen  fathoms  high,  and  furnished  with  serpentine  staircases 
leading  to  the  top  ; though  both  structures  have  since  been  demolished'' 
Trav.  vol.  II.  p.  267.  Had  the  professor  ventured  two  syllables  fur- 
ther, if  he  had  merely  added  the  word  alas  his  grey  hairs  would  not 
have  saved  him  from  what  the  Archbishop  of  Moscow  (p.  153.  of  this 
volume)  so  emphatically  styled  The  f - ee  air  of  Siberia."  Indeed  few 

would  have  ventured  even  to  mention  the  circumstance.’  p.  447. 

The  appropriate  commentary  on  all  this  is  to  be  found  in  the 
following  passage,  with  which  we  close  these  extracts. 

‘ It  may  be  asked  why  so  little  has  been  hitherto  made  public  con- 
cerningthe  real  character  of  this  very  profligate  people?  to  which  the 
answer  is,  that  there  is  no  country  where  such  pains  have  been  employed 
to  prevent  it.  There  is  nothing  in  which  the  late  Catherine  employed  so 
much  artifice,  as  in  keeping  secret  the  true  history  of  her  own  people; 
and  the  wretched  state  of  her  empire.  This  is  evident  in  all  her  corres- 
pondence with  Voltaire,  in  all  her  instructions  to  her  ministers,  in' the 
glaring  falsehoods  published  by  her  hired  writers, but  particularly  in  the 
work  she  with  her  agents  put  together,  in  answer  to  the  writings  of  the 
Abbe  de  la  Chappe.  A party  of  her  Savans  were  engaged  to  accompa- 
ny her  in  a voyage  down  the  Volga.  As  they  sailed  along,  she  caused 
that  work  to  be  read,  every  one  present  being  called  upon  to  contribute 
something  either  of  smart  criticism,  or  contradictory  remark ; and  the 
notes  so  collected,  being  afterwards  put  together  by  the  celebrated 
Mushin  Puskin,  constituted  the  work  which  bears  the  title  of  “ The 
Antidote."  I received  this  information  from  one  of  the  persons  who 
was  present  with  her  upon  that  occasion,  and  who  also  added  his  share 
to  the  undertaking.  Nothing  can  be  more  deceitful  than  the  glare 
which  played  about  the  court  of  Petersburg  in  the  time  of  Catherine. 
Pompous  plans  of  improvement  seemed  to  be  the  subject  of  daily 
conveusation,  and  were  inclustriQusly  propagated  in  foreign  countries, 
not  one  of  which  were  carried  into  effect.  They  existed  only  upon 
paper,  like  the  troops  which  Russia  often  affects  to  muster  upon  her 
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frontiers;  or  like  the  numerous  8o.ern^"« 

names  serve  to  occupy  the  void  spaces  upon  the  mapsoi  ne 

'' Surht'the  to  us  of  the  Russian  empir^  un^ 

der  the  most  enlightened  and  renowned  of  the 

S are  the  deefs  of  the  people,  "0^00^ 

vites,  and  forming  mwerofFraiice  Wo  do  not 

s"wstni^“ 

Tartar  power  was  intimate  and  effective,  hamneied  le  p 
ings  of  the  late  ministry,  who  succeeded  m this,  as  in  so  m y 
othL  respects  to  the  consequences  of  errors  not  imputable  to 
£sK  The  leaning  o?  Mr.  Fox’s  “/"r  ta  to%peSs 
which  we  at  present  have  m view,  was  la  chnwpd  to  re- 

while in  opposition,  and  in  the  anxiety  which  he  sh 
Pd  Russ"  rather  than  Austria  as  the  raliymg  Pf™*  f 
Slish  interest  against  France.  It  is  with  the  ^^^^ost  l ^ sty 
that  we  presume  to  hint  at  such  subjects,  an  o o ei  statesman, 
so  utterly  repugnant  to  the  tenets  of  that  i us  1 1 errors 

But  it  would  be  a want  of  honesty  not  to  speak 
which  we  conscientiously  believe  to  ^tave  been  of  ^ 
gerous  nature,  and  which  derive,  ^oo^  ^ nTtm’l'  ^e- 

hiffh  authority  a power  and  influence  that  do  not  natur.f  1 e 
Zg  S Ter’  ventured  to  express  the 

during  the  life  of  that  great  man,  and  durmg  the  f 
his  party;  and  we  now  repeat  them,  upon  f“  less  fear  of 

tion  and  more  ample  proofs,  with  less  scrapie,  and 

our  motives  being  misrepresented.  , . , been  en- 

The  importance  of  the  discussion  in  which 
gaged,  harocennied  us  so  '""g,  *bat 've 

what  remains  of  our  lemarks  on  1 i-  --  tVip  remain- 

narrow  limits.  We  shall  follow  h.m  ^^^J^to TT'!*  «" 

der  of  his  journey,  and  merely  refei  t^  readers  m i ^ 

Which  he  deserves  to  be  more  minutely  consulted.  itd  rcsi 
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to  the  size  and  population  of  Moscow,  he  gives,  from  Mr.  He- 
ber’s  MS.  Journal,  a very  accurate  statement.  The  population  is, 
as  usual,  greatly  exaggerated.  The  intendant  of  police  reckoned 
it  at  only  250,000  fixed  inhabitants,  and  30,000  retainers  and  ser- 
vants of  the  nobles,  who  only  reside  in  it  during  winter.  The 
circuit  of  the  town,  including  many  vacant  spaces,  is  about  twen- 
ty-six miles ; being  twelve  times  as  large  as  St.  Petersburg.  The 
account  which  our  author  gives  of  the  old  Archbishop,  Plato,  to 
whom  he  paid  a visit,  is  extremely  interesting,  though,  if  pub- 
lished during  Paul’s  reign,  it  would  infallibly  have  sent  that  pre- 
late to  Siberia;  and,  therefore,  it  had  better  not  have  been  print- 
ed even  at  the  present  time,  as  we  have  no  notice  of  his  being 
dead,  and  the  emperor  Alexander,  or  the  archduke  Constantine, 
may  one  dajkprove  somewhat  capricious,  for  any  thing  our  author 
can  possibly  tell.  We  must  add, hovvever.in  justice  to  Dr.  Clarke, 
that  he  lias  very  great  merit  in  having  generally  avoided  the  vice 
of  most  travellers— that  of  publishing  what  may  injure  indivi- 
duals. 

From  Moscow  (where  the  tyranny  of  Paul  made  their  resi- 
dence almost  as  uncomfortable  as  in  the  capital— so  false  is  the 
idea,  that  despotism  relaxes  at  a distance  from  its  centre!)  our 
travellers  proceeded  to  the  Crimea,  and  took  a circuitoiis  route 
through  the  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  and  made  also  an  ex- 
cursion into  Kuban  Tartary  and  Circassia.  This,  including  the 
accounts  of  the  Crimea  which  we  have  already  noticed,  forms  by 
far  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  work  before  us.  The  route 
is  novel,  and  we  know  of  no  modern  traveller  who  describes  it. 
The  author’s  progress  was  more  full  of  adventures,  and  attended 
Avith  greater  dangers,  than  in  the  other  parts  of  his  journey; 
though,  certainly,  he  shows  much  goodness,  as  well  as  honesty, 
in  contradicting  the  accounts  so  prevalent  in  Russia,  of  the  risfo 
to  which  strangers  are  exposed  from  the  natives  of  those  remote 
provinces.  The  botanical  collections,  which  are  judiciously 
thrown  into  the  notes,  must  prove  interesting  to  the  cultivators 
of  that  science;  and  the  antiquary  Will  find  much  curious  matter 
in  various  pages  of  this  branch  of  the  work.  But  we  chiefly 
prize  the  accounts  which  it  contains  of  the  nations  W'hom  our  tra- 
vellers visited,  and  the  new  light  in  which  it  places  the  character 
and  manners  of  some  of  them.  Very  copious  and  interesting 
sketches  are  given  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  the  Kuban  Tartars,  the 
Circassians,  and  the  Crim  Tartars.  Of  these  sketches,  we  pur- 
pose saying  a -few  words. 

The  account  given  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  places  that  people  in 
a perfectly  new  point  of  view:  Instead  of  a horde  of  savages, 
nay,  of  the  very  worst  of  iSavages,  as  they  are  represented  all 
Over  Europe,  entirely  from  the  habits  of  those  whom  the  Rus- 
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thp  stildious  calumnies  of 
sians  have  m their  armies,  a innocent  and  daily  im- 

the  Russians,  our  author  found  best  of 

proving  race  of  men  ; infinite  y i ;„„gace  comfort  and 

the  Russians,  and  living  ^ descnbes  them  as  a el- 

even wealth.  Were  we  to  add,  tot  he  uescri^^  suspected  that 

vilizedand  highly  polished  or  by^that  which 

we  were  mislead  eitor  by  our  own  enthus  asm,  or  y ^ 

„e  ta-*  Sewi.Vt  miskd,  by  finding 

?he”Sty  so  ve*  itoent  from  the  anticipation  and  suspect  h^ 

Sf  having  been  a little  too  rapturous  in  , Russians- 

icks,  ft- m finding  them  so  "P" 

and  to  the  Russian  aecounts  of  Aem.  . ““d  teefore  has-  right 
and  speaks  from  ht^wn  o sei  _ ’ „;yg  pas- 

to  be  heard  somewlwt  , f^lected  to  the  same  purpose. 

times  they  have  public  ^ ^ prohibited.  In  some 

pleasure.  Unce  they  bLkeases,  ^vith  glass 

of  their  apartments  we  observed  ^ respect,  en- 

doors,  containing  a small  li  ’’^y-  ug\jjer  of  their  persons  or  their 

titled  to  praise  for  their  clean!  , except  my  own'l  more 

houses.  There  is 

cleanly  f “K”  from  aU  the  costumes  of  Russia;  and  its  mag- 
issingulai.  it  dmeis  Horn  a „ mn  somewhat  resembling 

niSccnce  is  vested  m ^^^i^oTSartred  ,omen  is  tuck- 

the  mitre  of  a Greek  bishop.  nearls  and  eold,  or  adorn- 
ed under  this  cap,  which  IS  covered  with  ^ tu- 

ed  with  flowers.  The  dress  o ^ of  solid  silver^  yellow,  boots, 

me,  with  trowsers  fastened  by  a ’y^f  ^kelr 

and  an  Indian  r ,u  .^isU-ess  of  the  house  where 

riches  was  afibrded  in  the  instanc  . c .i-e  anartments  without 

lodged.  This  ,he 

shoes  or  stockings  ; ^"d 'ieing  ask  ^hich  she  showed  us 

insects  we  had  collected,  open  roubles  Her  cupboard  at  the 

pearls  to  the  T" 

same  Ume  was  filled  with  pi  J jacket,  with  a waist- 

dress  of  the  men  ^ ,u„  latter  so  white  and  spotless, 

coat  and  trowsers  of  white  dimity  , of  a traveller’s 

that  they  seemed  always  uew-  country  in  this  respect, 

wardroli  but  «' »«e<l  u^“ ,?”*' "jr^f  clote  Their  hinds, 
I never  saw  a Cossack 

moreover,  are  always  clean,  ‘b=u  appearance.  Po- 

S?d  i^fhetma^Ss,  Ssmucted  L U.ar 
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daughters,  valiant  and  dutiful  sons  ; such  are  the  natives  of  Tscher- 
chaskoy.  In  conversation,  the  Cossack  is  a gentleman  ; fpr  he  is 
well  informed,  free  from  prejudice,  open,  sincere,  and  upright' 
p.  292 — 294.  ^ ° 


He  then  gives  an  anecdote  as  follows. 

‘ Perhaps  an  anecdote  which  I shall  now  I'elate  may  render  the 
preceding  contrast  between  the  Cossacks  and  Russians  more  strik- 
ing. The  truth  of  it,  on  account  of  its  notoriety,  will  not  be  dis- 
puted by  either  party.  Whenever  a quarrel  among  the  Cossack’s 
causes  them  to  combat  each  other,  they  fight,  as  in  England,  with 
rteir  fists,  and  never  with  knives,  daggers,  or  any  sharp  instrument. 
Ihis  practice  is  so  established  a characteristic  of  their  people,  that 
It  gave  rise  to  a very  remarkable  wager.  Teplof  and  Gelagin,  two 
ot  the  late  Empress  Catharine’s  privy-counsellors,  happened  to  be 
in  her  presence,  when  it  was  told  her  that  a Cpssack  priest,  then  a 
monk  in  the  Convent  of  St.  Alexander  Nevski,  had  been  arrested 
lor  cutting  the  throat  of  a young  woman,  whom  he  had  made  preg- 
nant, and  with  whom  he  had  quarrelled  ; upon  which  Teplof  offer- 
ed to  wager  with  Gelagin  that  the  monk  was  not  a Cossack.  The 
bet  was  inade,  and  won  by  Teplof;  the  monk  proving  to  be  a Rus- 
sian. Being  questioned  how  he  could  possibly  divine  the  probable 
success  of  his  wager ;«  Because,”  said  he,  “no  Cossack  would 
strike  a woman  ; if  he  did,  he  would  use  his  hand,  and  not  his  knife.’ 
p.  295,  296. 


The  author  visited  different  persons  of  this  nation  ; and,  in 
short,  lived  amongst  them.  Nor  does  any  part  of  the  narrative 
during  his  stay,  at  all  affect  the  accuracy  of  the  above  highly 
coloured  picture.  Nor  does  Mr.  Heber’s  Journal,  who  saw  the 
same  people  a few  years  afterwards,  leave  it  at  all  doubtful  that 
he  had  formed  in  general,  a similar  opinion,  although  somewhat 
less  rapturously  stated  than  that  of  Dr.  Clarke.  His  testimony 
is^portant,  as  confirming,  to  a certain  extent,  the  above  account 
The  manners,’  says  Mr.  Heber,  ‘ of  the  people  struck  us,  from 
their  superiority  to  the  Russians  in  honour  and  dignity.  A lieu- 
tenant at  Petersburgh,  who  once  begged  alms  of  us,  bowed  him- 
self to  the  ground,  and  knocked  his  head  on  the  floor.  A lieu- 
tenant here,’  (Tscherchaskoy,  the  capital  of  the  Don  Cossacks) 

* who  was  imprisoned,  and  also  begged,  made  the  request  in  a 
manly  and  dignified  manner,  and  thanked  us,  as  if  We  had  been 
his  comrades.’  In  a billiard  room,  belonging  to  a very  good  inn 
Mr.  Heber  observed  a number  of  German  priests,  and  conversing 
with  one  of  them,  found  the  Cossacks  quite  well  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  Alexander  and  Darius.  'Education’  he 
adds, 'among  the  Cossacks,  is  not  so  low  asis  generally  thought 
^d  it  improves  daily.  All  the  children  of  officers  are  sent  to 
the  academy  of  Tscherchaskoy,  and  learn  French,  German,  &c. 
It  was  holiday  time  when  we  were  there ; but  their  progress  was 
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well  spoken  of.’  Other  passages  might  be  produced  from  the 
same  MS.  Journal,  in  which  similar  testimony  is  borne  to  the 
superiority  of  the  Cossacks  over  the  Russians : but  we  would 
rather  refer  our  readers  to  the  nanative  of  Dr.  Clarke’s  resi- 
dence among  this  people,  than  to  any  formal  character,  or  set 
description  of  their  manners.  The  great  excellence  of  a book  of 
ti'avels  is,  that  if  it  only  contains  a tolerably  faithful  register  of 
occurrences,  we  can  correct  any  errors  in  the  author’s  general 
remarks,  and  can  gain  good  information  on  a vanety  of  points 
which  he  may  either  have  misunderstood,  or  not  timned  his  at- 
tention to. 

The  account  which  our  travellers  give  of  the  Circassians, 
presents  a remarkable  contrast,  in  almost  eveiy  particular  to  the 
foregoing  sketch  of  the  Cossacks.  With  the  exception  of ’the  fe- 
rocious valour  which  the  men,  like  all  savages,  possess — and  the 
singular  beauty  ot  form  w hich  distinguishes  the  women — no  one 
estimable  quality  is  to  be  traced  in  either  the  description  or  the 
occurrences  relating  to  this  barbarous  tribe.  The  Circassians  are 
separated  from  the  Russian  dominions  by  the  Kuban  ; on  the 
Russian  side  of  which  river,  the  Tchernomojski  Cossacks  have 
their  settlements.  They  received  from  Catherine  a district  of 
country  conquered  from  the  Kuban  Tartars;  and  removed  thither 
about  the  year  1792,  nine  years  before  our  author  visited  the 
country.  Originally  they  inhabited  the  marshes  of  the  Dnieper 
where  the  population  w^as  composed  of  an  assemblage  of  refn- 
gees  from  all  nations  ; insomuch  that  there  was  scarcely  an  Eu- 
ropean language  th.-t  might  not  be  found  among  this  horde.  In 
^eir  new  country,  they  have  the  same  privileges  wdth’the  Don 
Cossacks— are  much  less  refined  and  wealthy— but,  as  far  as  the 
observations  of  Dr.  Clarke  and  Mr.  Heber  went,  extremely  well 
disposed  and  honest ; and  even  hospitable,  according  to  their 
scanty  means.  It  is  needless  to  add,  that  they  live  in  constant 
hostility  with  their  savage  neighbours  the  Circassians ; and  it  ap- 
pears by  no  means  the  plan  ot  the  Russian  government  to  check 
mese  animosities.  Here,  again,  we  must  refer  to  the  work  of 
Dr.  Clarke,  enriched  by  the  notes  of  Mr.  Heber,  for  more  ample 
details  on  this  curious  subject.  Our  travellers  had  the  advantage 
of  being  in  the  country  during  a campaign  between  the  two  na- 
tions ; and,  after  witnessing  part  of  their  military  operations, 
were  present  also  at  the  conclusion  of  the  peace.  The  war  be- 
gan from  the  same  cause,  was  carried  on  with  the  spiritj  and  ter- 
minated in  the  kind  of  accommodation  which  usually  marks  the 
rise  and  progress  of  barbarous  warfare. 

Referring  our  readers  likewise  to  the  work  itself  for  accounts 
<Vf  the  Crim  Tartars,  as  well  as  of  the  Jews,  Armenians  and 
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Greeks,  in  the  Crimea  (particularly  to  pages,  416, 482  and  518), 
we  can  scarcely  afford  room  to  do  more  than  name  the  interest- 
ing particulars  respecting  Professor  Pallas,  and  the  residence  of 
our  travellers  in  his  hospitable  and  elegant  retirement.  From 
thence  they  journeyed  by  Perecop,to  Kerson,  or  Cherson,  where 
they  collected  many  circumstances  relating  to  the  justly  celebrat- 
ed Howard’s  latter  illness  and  death.  Could  we  spare  room  for 
this  extract,  it  would  atford  us  real  satisfaction,  as  the  mind  can 
surely  never  be  more  profitably  or  pleasingly  employed,  than  in 
meditating  on  the  character  of  that  most  amiable  and  singular 
person.*  We  cannot  help  noticing,  however,  an  amusing,  were 
it  not  rather  a melancholy  piece  of  Sclavonian  virtu,  in  a certain 
Ccunt  Potocki,who  has,  it  seems,  conspired  with  his  lady,  a per- 
son of  a romantic  turn  of  mind,  to  have  the  body  of  the  pbdan- 
thi'opist  removed  to  some  proper  place  in  his  pleasure-g<vunds, 
where  temples  may  be  erected,  and  fetes  given,  in  honour  of  Be- 
nevolence. Howard  himself  desired  that  he  might  be  la<d  in  a 
spot  of  earth  which  he  chose,  and  only  a sun-dial  erected  over 
his  grave,  without  any  inscinption.  The  neighbouring  people, 
who,  with  a pious  veneration  for  so  pure  a mind,  flocked  in  thoa- 
sands  to  pay  the  last  duties  to  his  remains,  have,  instead  of  the 
dial,  raised  a rude  pyramid,  surrounded  with  posts  and  chains  ; 
nor  can  we  avoid  wishing,  with  Dr.  Clarke,  that  the  well  meanb,' 
but  most  absurd  intentions  of  the  Count  and  Countess,  may  be 
defeated  ; — that  his  honoured  ashes  may  remain  undisturbed,  to 
bestow  an  interest  upon  that  bleak  and  barren  spot  where  they 
now  rest -and  preserve,  in  the  wild  tribes  among  whom  his 
last  days  were  spent,  a recollection  of  the  only  deeds  of  kindness 
ever  done  amongst  them. 

After  leaving  the  Crimea,  the  route  of  our  travellers  lay  across 
the  Bog,  to  Odessa,  on  the  Black  Sea.  There  they  embarked  ; 
having  made  their  escape,  with  much  difficulty,  from  the  scruti- 
nizing police  of  the  Emperor  Paul ; and,  after  a most  dangerous 


* The  praise  so  universally  bestowed,  in  his  own  country,  on  How- 
ard, and  so  loudly  echoed  in  every  part  of  the  civilized  world,  almost 
proves,  that,  to  be  famous  even  in  his  own  day,  a man  need  not  deal  by 
wholesale  in  the  misery  of  his  fellow  creatures.  But  it  was  well  re- 
marked by  one  of  the  ablest  and  best  men  of  our  times  (Sir  S.  Romil- 
ly),  in  the  debates  upon  some  of  those  measures  of  legislative  reform, 
to  which,  under  every  possible  disadvantage  from  the  neglect  of  some, 
and  the  pitiable  bigotry  of  others,  he  perseveres  in  applying  the  pow- 
ers of  his  enlightened  mind,  that  with  all  our  tributes  of  praise  to 
Howard,  we  have  never  yet  taken  one  step  towards  erecting  the  fittest 
monument  to  his  memory,  by  adopting  any  of  hia  wise  and  salutary 
plans. 
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and  tempestaous  voyage,  as  the  passage  of  that  stormy  sea  gene  - 
rally is  were  forced  to  put  into- the  harbour  of  Ineada ; from 
whence  they  afterwards  reached  Constantinople.  The  description 
given  of  the  scenery  during  this  voyage,  particularly  of  the  maff- 
nihcent  prospects  on  entering  the  canal,  and  arriving  at  the  citv 
wriin^^  credit  to  Dr.  darkens  powers  in  this  department  of 

^ whatever  our  author 

has  to  relate  of  Turkey  and  Greece— of  the  Greek  Islands  and 
Egypt,  vvhere  he  extended  his  travels— is  reserved  for  another 
volume.  While  we  express  our  anxiety  for  its  appearance,  and  re- 
peat once  more  the  obligations  under  which  he  has  already  laid 
^ ^ conclude  tin  article,  already  too  long,  but  protract- 
ed by  the  more  than  ordinary  importance  of  some  of  the  topics 
by  submitting  to  our  author  a few  notices  of  faults  and  trifling 
shjis  into  which  he  has  been  betrayed.  ^ 

Dr.  Cla-  ke  is  extremely  free  from  the  sins  of  affectation,  and 
attemptjng  fine  writing,  either  where  he  is  unequal  to  it,  or  where 
It  would  be  out  of  place  Yet  we  do  not  at  all  approve  of  the 

meteorological  simde  which  i-uns  through  p.  100.  Speaking  of 

. says,  ‘ A bon-mot,  an  epigram,  the  sparks 

and  ebullitions  of  inventive  genius,  like  sudden  flashes  of  light- 
mng  in  the  darkness  of  a nocturnal  tempest,  rendered,  as  they  va- 
nished, &c.  And  then,  speaking  of  Catherine’s  reVn,  it  is  a 
very  hne  day— a northern  summer  contrasted  with  the  night  of 
winter- and  so  forth.  The  misery  of  all  which  is,  that  the  sub- 
let forces  him  to  minute  particulars  ; and  in  five  lines  after  the 
passage,  we  come  to  pug-dogs,  ivory-headed  canes, 
waistcoat-flaps,  and  shoestrings.  The  sensations  of  the  author 
in  his  voyage  to  Azof  (p.  314),  seem  also  uncalled  for;  because 
something  quite  akin,  and  in  nowise  inferior 'to  Cthe  reflections 
very  inteiesting  at  the  moment,’  which  were  excited  by  ‘ the 
consciousness  of  sailing  with  all  Europe  on  hi's  right  hand,  and 
all  Asia  on  his  kft  might  have  been  procured  by  a walk  on  the 
west  coast  of  Ireland  or  Cornwall.  We  do  net  think,  either 
that  Russia  IS  morally  considered,’  very  ‘ like  an  enormous 
J’easons  given  in  support  of  this  idea, 
jf®  pictures  of  ‘ Zampieri,’  in 
p.  87,  instead  of  Donumchmo,  e^ecmlly  as,  in  the  same  line,  he 
speaks  ot  Michael  Angelo,  and  in  the  next  of  Correggio  f We 
like  still  less  the  violent  abuse  of  Voltaire,  which  ou” author  is 
given  to  because  it  can  prove  nothing— at  least  nothing  against 
that  great  man  Had  it  been  his  infidel  or  licentious  writings 
which  he  attacked,  we  would  have  easily  excused  it ; but  we  cer- 
tainly  are  not  aware  that  his  histories  are  ^ drivellings,\m'd-Ace, 
p.  111.);  nor  did  a pretty  competent  judge  of  the  subject  think  .<=o 
von.  XV7-.  NO.  32;  1,7 
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when  he,  in  his  History  of  Charles  V.,  bore  perhaps  the  highest 
testimony  that  has  ever  been  brought  to  his  wonderful  powers. 
But,  were  we  to  admit  him  a driveller,  why  talk  of  his  ‘ grand 
climacteric,’  (p  125),  when  it  turns  out,  that  he  means  to  say, 
not  63,  but  77  ? By  the  way,  the  mention  of  Dr.  Clarke’s  zeal 
against  Voltaire,  brings  to  mind  rather  an  inadvertent  remark  of 
his  own,  in  p.  325.  It  seems  the  violenee  of  the  wind  at  Tagan- 
roek  frequently  drives  back  the  sea  to  such  a distance,  that  the 
people  can  travel  over  the  sand  to  the  opposite  coast,  a distance 
of  twenty  versts  ; and  this  our  author  cites  as  a ‘ very  forcible 
proof  of  the  veracity  (truth)  of  the  sacred  scriptures.’  Assured- 
ly the  scriptures  want  no  such  proof ; but  Dr.  Clarke  forgets  that 
the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  w as  not  etfested  by  natural  means. 
— In  p.  315,  we  are  told  that  the  etymology  of  ‘ Inverness’  (in 
Scotland),  may  be  traced  by  means  of  the  same  name  being  given 
to  a village,  similarly  situated,  in  Tartary,  and  there  it  comes 
from  In  verness,  or,  ‘ in  the  turning.’  This  dei'ivation  is  some- 
what farfetched  ; and  is  moreover  wrong  ; for  the  Scottish  town 
is  indubitably  so  called  from  the  river  Ness,  at  the  mouth  of 
which  it  stands. 

These,  and  a few  other  venial  oversights,  we  are  obliged  to 
mention  ; and  should  scarcely  subjoin  any  apology  to  Dr.  Clarke, 
if  we  did  not  well  know,  that  there  is  but  one  way  of  pleasing 
an  author,  viz.  ample,  excessive,  and  wholly  unmingled  praise. 
Our  apology  must  be  found  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  article. 


Art.  V.  Herculanensia;  or,  Archceological  and  Philological 
Dissertations:  containing  a Manuscript  found  among  the 
Ruins  of  Herculaneum;  and  dedicated,  hy  permission,  to  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales.  4to.  pp.  214.  Lon- 
don. Cadell  and  Davies.  1810. 

There  is  no  man,  perhaps,  at  all  addicted  to  classical  stu- 
dies, w'hdhas  not  formed  the  wish  of  seeing  some  city  of 
antiquity,  as  it  stood  in  the  bright  ages  of  Greece  or  Rome  ; of 
walking  amidst  its  unruined  temples, theatres,  and  porticoe's, — 
and  surveying  the  dwellings,  pursuits  and  occupations  of  its  inha- 
bitants. The  industry  of  leatnea  men  has  been  long  employed  to 
gratify  this  desire  to  a certain  extent,  by  collecting  what  Bacon 
pathetically  terms  ‘ the  AVi-ecks  of  history,’  and  exhibiting  from 
them  the  customs,  literature,  habiliments  and  edifices  of  antiqui- 
ty. But  the  discovery  of  Herculaneum,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century,  promised  to  satisfy  this  curiosity  in  a degree  which 
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be  derived  from  the  Phoenieian  ; which  is  done  thus.  The  Sun 
was  worshipped  under  all  the  above  appellations,  and  many  others, 
as  we  shall  presently  see.  Hercules  and  Saturn  were  types  of  the 
winter  sun:  the  name  of  the  former,  on  Eti’uscan  coins,  is  usu- 
ally written  Hercle,  and  on  one  Herchul.  This  is  derived  from 
Hor,jire,  and  Chid  or  Choi,  universal.  Here  Porphyry  steps  in, 
and  finishes  the  business,  by  telling  us,  that  the  twelve  labours 
of  Hercules  were  symbolical  of  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac. 
Let  it  be  granted,  then,  that  the  Etruscan  Herchid  is  the  same  as 
the  Phoenician  Herchol:  what  becomes  of  the  Greek  Heraclesf 
It  is  to  be  observed,  that  Herchid  is  extant  only  on  a single  coin, 
whilst  Hercle  is  very  common ; and  surely  it  is  more  natural  that 
this  should  have  proceeded  from  Heracles,  than  that  the  latter 
should  have  proceeded  from  Herchol.  Mr.  Hayter  derives  the 
name  of  Herculaneum  from  her  and  koli,  the  burning  mountain 
— so  called  from  Vesuvius.  This  appears,  to  us,  a singularly  un- 
fortunate conjecture ; for  the  first  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  on  re- 
cord, was  the  very  one  which  destroyed  Herculaneum  ; and  we 
doubt  much,  whether  the  founders  of  the  town  knew  enough  of 
geology,  to  ascertain  the  volcanic  nature  of  the  country,  from  the 
appearances  described  by  Strabo,  V.  p.  147. 

In  the  fifth  dissertation.  Sir  William  inquires,  whether  Phoe- 
nicia did  not  become  a province  of  Egypt  in  the  reign  of  Sesos- 
tris.  Thammuz  and  Astaroth  he  supposes  to  have  been  only  dif- 
ferent names  for  Osiris  and  Isis.  This,  we  doubt.  Thammuz 
and  Adonis  were  certainly  the  same  persons  ; and  the  Greeks  say 
that  Adonis  and  Bacchus  were  one.  In  Ezekiel,  the  women  who 
lament  Thammuz  are  termed  Mehaccoth;  ‘ id  est,’  says  Daniel 
Heinsius,  ‘ Bacchse.’  All  agree  in  identifying  Bacchus  and  Osi- 
ris : but  still  the  mythologies  of  Bacchus  and  Adonis  are  so  ma- 
terially different,  that  we  cannot  believe  them  to  have  been  the 
same  person.  Adonis  was  probably  the  Sun.  Thammuz,  Sir 
W.  Drummond  explains  by  Baal  Samen,  the  Lord  of  the  Hea- 
vens. This,  which  in  Hebrewwould  be  writtenjBaa?  Schamaim, 
Eusebius  clothes  in  a Grecian  dress,  and  writes  BsEAo-a|u»)».  The 
history  of  the  rebellion  and  punishment  of  the  Titans  is  describ- 
ed as  an  allegorical  account  of  volcanic  eruptions  ! But  how 
much  more  simple  and  probable  is  the  supposition,  that  it  was 
the  remains  of  a tradition,  handed  down  from  the  earliest  ages, 
of  the  apostacy  of  the  rebel  angels,  which,  we  know,  was  pre- 
served fi'om  time  immemorial  amongst  the  Jews?  •'  It  is  strange,’ 
says  Sir  William,  ‘ that  the  vocables  liD  and  u should  have  been 
mistaken  for  mere  interjections,  when  the  meaning  was  Lorcl.^ 
And,  accordinglv,  he  interprets  the  exclamation  of  the  Bacchae, 
in  Euripides,  S,  ‘ we  worship  O,’  to  mean  something 
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more  than  a mere  exclamation.  Mere  interjections,  however, 
both  and  w most  certainly  are;  and,  whatever  may  have  been 
their  primaiy  signification,  we  venture  to  affirm,  that,  in  the  most 
ancient  Greek  writers  extant,  they  mean  nothing  else.  That  the 
Greeks,  in  the  time  of  Euripides,  knew  nothing  of  etymology, 
is  sufficiently  clear  from  the  writings  of  Plato:  they  ha.d  no  more 
notion  that  iw'  signified  ‘ Lord,’  than  they  had  that  Adonis  sig- 
nified master;  or  that  was  the  Hebrew  helilu,  ululate. 

‘ What,’  asks  Sir  William,  ‘ were  the  cries  Evta.  and  Eu*ov,  but  ex- 
clamations in  honour  of  la  and  Ion?’  In  troth,  it  is  difficult  to 
say"  what  they  were,  for  there  were  no  such  cries  * the  ejacula- 
tion of  the  BacchcB  was  eio~,  w hich,  together  with  ai.SoT,  was  deriv- 
ed from  the  Hebrew  auoi  or  euoi,  whence  eu*»  and  tui'o?. 

In  the  learned  disquisition  which  Sir  William  has  given  on  the 
similarity  of  the  rites  of  Bacchus  and  Ceres,  we  are  surprised 
that,  amidst  the  various  etymologies  of  Bassareus,  he  did  not  sug- 
gest its  probable  derivation  from  the  Hebrew'  Bassaru, 
which  occurs  in  the  lesser  prophets.  He  derives  Jupiter  from 
Jao-pater  or  Je  w-pater;  but  we  think  the  common  and  obvious 
etymology  of  ZeS  is  much  more  probable:  And,  even  grant- 
ing Sir  William’s  conjecture,  how  does  he  dispose  of  DiespiteVy 
which  is  evidently  nothing  but  A~?  wasTEf,  and  not,  as  the  gram- 
marians absurdly  sa,y,Diei-pater? 

Li  all  these  inquiries  is  displayed  an  extensive,  though  perhaps 
not  very  accurate,  acquaintance  with  the  ancient  languages  of  the 
East,  and  great  ingenuity  in  the  application  of  this  knowledge  : 
But  wc  confess  that  we  are  not  of  that  school,  which  refers,  in- 
discriminately, every  Greek  primitive  to  the  Chaldaic,  Phoeni- 
cian, or  Coptic,  and  which  classifies  and  explains  all  the  mytho- 
logical notions  and  names  of  antiquity  by  a few  general  expres- 
sions for  the  sun,  moon  and  stars,  and  a tribe  of  oriental  names 
of  the  Deity,  whom  they  call,  O,  Om,  On,  Am,  Jah,  Jo,  as  their 
etymological  necessities  require.  We  are  still  disposed  to  adhere 
to  the  old  and  received  notion,  that  most  of  the  deities  in  the 
theology  of  Greece  were  persons  who  had  actually  existed,  and 
who  had  received  their  apotheosis  as  the  reward  of  their  virtues 
or  their  crimes,  and  were  worshipped  by  an  uninformed  people, 
as  the  benefactors  or  the  scourges  of  the  human  race. 

The  latter  part  of  the  Fifth  dissertation  is  intended  to  prove, 
that  tiic  Lydians  were  the  progenitors  of  the  Etruscans,  and  the 
Etruscans  of  the  founders  of  Rome.  The  first  part  of  this  'sup- 
position is  probably  true  ; but  the  Romans  w'ere  unquestionably 
a Greek  colony.  A decisive  proof  of  this,  is  their  language  ; 
the  greater  part  of  which,  as  Ruhnken  observes,  is  absolutely 
Eolic  Greek.  The  forms  of  their  letters  also  are  nearer  to  those 
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Etruscan  characters.  The  Grecian  al- 
phabet was  evidently  of  Phoenician  origin  ; many  of  the  letters 

wavf  that  they  look  contrary 

j-i?  Phoenician  a,  and  the  Greek  p 
from  ?’•  difference  we  imagine  to  have  proceeded 

ironi  the  Phoenician  custom  of  writing  from  right  to  left,  which 

ticp  We  see  the  remains  of  this  prac- 

obsPrva^Th  inscriptions.  This  position  of  the  letters  is 
more  rpp!n  Etmscan  alphabet,  while  the  Romans  used  the 
wavfonn  Greeks.  This,  we  think,  goes  some 

colLv^  a Tyrrhene, 

i®  probable,  that  there  was  a greater 

wimn7  tn  Tuscan  language  than  our  author^seems 

Thrasymene,  Aethalia, 
Cctre,  Falem,  Soracte,  appear  to  be  all  of  Grecian  derivation 
1 he  language  of  Etruria  was  probably  intelligible  to  the  Greeks 
Demaratus  migrating  from  Corinth  to’ 

Having  thus  considered,  under  one  head,  the  etymological  dis- 
sertations we  revert  to  some  inscriptions  in  the  fourth  In  the 
second  of  these,  said  to  be  found  at  Herculaneum,- we  are  startled 
the  words  de  . marchia,  which  should  have  led  Sir  W 
Hrummond  to  suspect  that  it  was  a modern  inscription;  and  in- 
deed, the  style  of  it  savours  very  little  of  antiquity, — though’ we 
have  DEviTUM  for  debitum,  and  testemonia  for  testimonia  ■ 
but  as  we  know  nothing  of  the  history  of  the  stone,  and  have 
none  of  the  authors  quoted  by  Sir  W.  Drummond,  to  refer  to 
we  can  only  express  our  suspicions.  ’ 

^ elegant  and  interesting  dissertation  of  Mr 
language  throughout 

the  Roman  empire,  and  the  attention  paid  to  the  fine  arts  Iw  the 
conquerors  of  the  world.  ^ 

The  seventh,  discusses  a subject  somew  hat  curious — the  ma- 
InTv ' T ancients  wrote.  With  respect  to  the  ''A^on, 

and  mentioned  in  p.  101,  some  difference  of  opinion  exists 

amongst  grammarians.  The  scholiasts  on  Aristophanes 'and 
f Photms,  Ammonius,  and  Thomas  Magister, 

ay,  that  the  former  w ere  rET5ay«,o»,  and  the  latter  ■aUxy.igi 

grammarian,  w ho  is  great  authoritv,  savs. 
that  both  were  We  reconcile  the  two  accounts,  by  sup- 

posing, that  the  were  prisms;  in  which  case,  each  side,  or 
would  be  rectangular,  but  the  whole  three-cornered 
This  cop^^eeture  is  warranted  by  the  words  of  Aristophanes,  (apud 
Et  M.  p.  547,)  who  describes  them  as  T^fj.oa-fA(ix  EpfonT«  'rvteiyuvu 

Qj\x,  -TvXivqxi  ^XxTtioci  ’i^onxy  KX\ 
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Sir  W.  Drummond  derives  ntW|  from  the  Chaldean  word  pi* 
nac,  to  educate.  We  should  as  soon  think  of  deriving  Primer 
I'rom  the  verb  to  Prime.  rrt/'|»ov,  a boxen  tablet,  eomes  from  TTu|of ; 
and  it  is  equally  certain  that  iiiW|  is  foi’med  from  an  ancient 
Greek  word  (whence  Pinus),  which  was  afterwards  changed 
into  OTTi/i.  In  like  manner,  from  -ta-XoDTo;  comes  ; ft’om  xwToy, 

■XuTx^;  and  twenty  more  such  instances:  nor  have  we  any  doubt, 
but  that"A/5a|  flowed  from  some  obsolete  word  like  a/3»7?  (whence 
the  Latin  Abies),  and  not  from  aC,  a beam  ot  wood,  as  Sir  W. 
Drummond  supposes.  The  learned  author  is  unable  to  fix  the 
time  when  the  Homans  began  to  write  ‘ on  skins  and  parch- 
ments.’ This  expression  is  scarely  accurate  enough:  they  might 
have  written  on  skins  long  before  they  used  parchment,  which 
was  invented  at  Pergamus  in  the  reign  of  Eumenes  ; for  it  ap- 
pears that  the  lonians  wrote  on  skins  at  a very  early  period.  Little 
is  said  on  the  subject  of  the  Papyrus.  Pliny’s  assertion,  or  rather 
Varro’s,  that  it  was  not  in  use  till  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  is  refuted  by  Herodotus,  V.  58 ; though  the  story  told  by 
Pliny,  XIII.  13.  of  the  paper  books  of  Numa,  is  falsified  by  the 
anachronism  of  making  them  contain  Pythagorean  tenets.  PM- 
lura,  p.  106,  may  mean,  the  inner  bark  of  any  tree ; it  is  used 
tor  the  thin  lamellae  of  the  papyrus  by  Pliny,  XIII.  11. 

In  Mr.  Walpole’s  palaeographical  observations  on  the  Greek 
manuscripts  from  Herculaneum,  he  remarks,  that  they  are  all 
without  accent  or  spirit,  and  are  written  in  capital  letters,  without 
any  distinction  between  the  words.  This  affords  an  additional 
proof  of  the  great  antiquity  of  the  Codex  Palimpsestus  of  Galen, 
discovered  by  Knittel,  in  the  library  at  Wolfenbuttel,  and  which 
Avas  perhaps  the  oldest  manuscript  known,  before  the  discovery 
of  these.  Winkelman,  however,  says,  that  in  the  manuscript 
of  Philodemus  de  Rhetoried,  he  found  an  accent  on  OYKOYN. 
The  antiquity  of  accents  has  been  the  subject  of  much  contro- 
versy; nor  is  it  likely  that  the  point  will  ever  be  settled.  Mr. 
Walpole  brings  forward  some  passages,  to  prove,  that  the  gram- 
marians attended  to  the  accentuation  of  Homer’s  poems;  and 
that  there  were  accented  copies  of  Aristophanes,  Euripides,  Eu- 
polis,  Pindar,  and  Stesichorus ; and,  without  doubt,  at  the  time 
Avhen  Athenaeus  wrote,  there  were  accented  copies  of  all  the 
classical  Greek  writers.  Aristophanes,  the  grammarian,  had  pre^ 
pared  editions  of  several  of  them.  Salmasius,  Isaac  Vossius,  and 
many  others,  have  attributed  the  invention  of  accents,  spirits, 
distinctions,  subdistinctions,  and  the  marks  of  quantity,  to  this 
Aristophanes  of  Byzantium,  who  was  the  scholar  of  Callimachus 
and  Zenodotus  the  Ephesian,  and  preceptor  of  Aristarchus : he 
fl[ourished  about  the  145th  Olympiad.  This  account  rests  on  the 
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iinthoritv  of  Arcadius,  from  whose  treatise,  r«v  ^eo<ry- 

whi'ch  is  preserved  in  the  library  at  Pans,  Vdloison  has  pu 
liSed  an  extLet  in  his  Epist.  Vinar.  p.  115.  Several  scholars, 
however  have  judged  them  to  be  a more  recent  mvei^ion , 
whilst  others,  amongst  whom  the  late  learned  Bishop  Hors^ 
ley  stood  first,  have  contended,  that  they  were  at  least  as  old  as 
Phito  and  Aristotle.  With  respect  to  spirits,  and  the  marks  ot 
quantity,  we  believe  this  last  opinion  to  be  true  ; but  not  so  wdh 
Regard  to  accents.  Diomedes,  in  his  Scholia  on  the  grammar  ot 
Dfonysius  the  Thracian  (fpioted  by  Villoison  mhis  ^‘lecd  GiffiC^ 
II.  p.  122,  and  Prolegom.  ad  Homer,  p.  5,  note),  tells  us  that 
when  there  were  only  sixteen  letters,  the  ancients  instead  o 
and  n,  wrote  E and  o,  with  the  mark  of  a long  sy  a 
them.  He  adds,  that,  on  the  invention  of  these,  and  the  six  dou- 
ble letters,  the  h was  separated  into  two  parts,  the  first  ol  whicl 
formed  the  aspirate,  and  the  second  the  Zeno.*  IS  ot  that  the  lab 
ter  part  of  this  assertion  is  true  ; for  it  does  not  appear  tliat  tl  e 
ancients,  before  the  time  of  Aristophanes,  ever  used  the  Zene, 
though  they  certainly  denoted  the  rough  spint  by  H . In  some 
Doric  inserVons  the  mark  H is  formd  which  answered  the 
^me  purpose  as  the  Attic  H and  the  ^ohe  f ; but  the  character 
J we  believe,  nowhere  occurs  in  an  inscription.  It  is  vei> 
doubtful  whether  the  ancients  ever  used  the  double  ee  for  h,  or 
OO  for  n The  inscription  published  by  Fourmont,  and  lefeiied 
to  by  Villoison,  p.  6,  has  been  proved  to  be  spurious  by  Mr. 
Knight ; and  of  this  fact  we  were  convinced  before  we  had  seen 
that  gentleman’s  reasons,  from  the 

SIAAOY  is  written,  when  it  would  certainly  have  been  , 

had  the  inscription  been  genuine.  • 4.  i 

We  are  still  of  opinion,  that  to  Aristophanes  is  to  be  attiibiit- 
ed  the  system  of  accentuation  which  was  afterwards  adopted  by 
grammarians  ; nor  do  we  think  that  the  passages  adduced  by  Bi- 
thop  Horsley,  or  Mr.  Walpole,  will  at  all  bear  them  out  *«  their 
hypothesis,  wliich  assigns  to  them  a higher  antiquity  One^  ot 
these  passages  from  the  Poetics  of  Aristotle,  quoted  by  the  Bishop 
and  by  Mr.  Walpole  (p.  iii),  is,  we  think,  incorrectly  translated 
by  both.  ‘ It  is  a part  of  rhetoric,’  says  the  great  critic,  to 
know  how  to  use  the  tones,  rove?,  oTov  1^4^,  xoev 
ue'o-h,  which  last  word  they  render,  the  middh  or  circiimjlex. 
But  why  should  signify  the  circumflex,  which,  according  to 
the  grammarians,  is  compounded  of  the  gi’ave  and  acute,  we 
are  at  a loss  to  determine.  We  translate  it  thus  It  is  a 


- The  reverse  of  this  is  said  by  Diomedes,  as  his  words  are  repre- 
sented by  Villoison;  but  it  is  evident  that  Wfo.-  and  shou.d 
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part  of  rlietoi’ic,  to  know  how  to  use  the  tones  of  the  voice  • 

j the  grave,  or  low;  and  the 
middle,  or  equable  and  common  tone.’  And  in  another  pas- 
sage  from  the  same  author,  Amva-i  ya,^  nlto  rp  ^syovTEc  ri 

or  <5|vTf^v;— what  is  this  but,‘  They  do  awajp  the'  difficulty  by 
a contrivance  of  quantity,  pronouncing  the  or  more  sharply  or 
briskly  ?’  and  not,  as  Air.  Walpole  translates  it,  ‘ saying  that  or 
IS  to  have  the  acute  on  it.’  It  is  true  that  Alexander  Aphrodi- 
siensis,  quoted  by  Tyrwhitt  in  Aristot.  Poet.  p.  101,  and  by  Mr 
Walpole,  tells  us,  that  Hippias  the  Thasian  read  this  or,  not 
‘KT£^(c7irw;u,Ew,j;,  but  av><pa.rtKSi,  as  a negative  particle.  Step  avro;  6h- 
Ei'fWEv,  ^ which  he  pronounced  with  an  acute  tone  or  accent.’ 
but  Alexander  speaks  in  the  technical  language  of  his  age  ; and 
It  by  no  means  follows  from  this  passage,  that  Hippias,  who  was 
a \ ery  early  commentator  on  Homer,  used  accents.  These  quo- 
tations, indeed,  prove,  what  is  maintained  by  Tyrwhitt  and  Vil- 
Joison,  that  accents  were  used,  in  pronunciation,  in  Aristotle’s 
time  ; which  proposition,  we  conceive,  does  not  require  much 
proof.  And  we  agree  with  the  same  learned  men,  that  they  were 
not  vvritten  at  that  time,  except  perhaps  in  a few  particular  words 
lor  the  sake  of  distinction.  But  there  is  one  circumstance  which 
we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  noticed,  and  which  appears  to 
us  to  turnish  a strong  argument  in  support  of  the  claims  of  Aris- 
tophanes. In  the  Venetian  Seholia  on  the  Iliad,  amongst  a vast 
mimber  of  editors  and  commentators,  are  mentioned  Theagenes 
Wippias,  and  Antimachus,  all  of  whom  lived  before  Aristophanes* 
Z-enodotus,  who  was  his  contemporary,  or  a little  anterior  to  himj 
and  a tribe  of  later  critics.  On  many  verses  of  the  Iliad,  we 
nnd  It  remarked,  ‘ Aristarchus  makes  such  or  such  a word  oxy- 
tone;  Dionysius,  paroxytone  ; Metrodorus,  Nicias,  Ptolemy  or 
sonie  other  grammarian,  proparoxytone  : but,  unless  our  memo- 
ly  deceives  us,  there  is  nowhere  any  opinion  of  Hippias,  Anti- 
machus, Zenodotus,  or  any  of  the  earlier  editors,  on  any  accen- 
tual question,  though  the  Zenodotean  edition  of  the  Iliad  is  no- 
ticed and  censured  in  every  page.  We  have  not  time  to  re-exa- 
m.ne  these  Scholia,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  whether  our 
assertion  be  correct if  it  be,  it  amounts  nearly  to  a proof,  that 
these  older  critics  knew  nothing  of  the  accentual  theory  A so- 
litary passage  is  adduced  by  Mr.  Walpole,  to  show,  that  Calli- 
machus who  was  the  master  of  Aristophanes,  used  accents  ; 
but  IS  it  not  very  probable  that  Callimachus,  whom  Porphyry 
erms  the  most  learned  of  all  the  grammarians,  had  first  started 
and  establisVe”^^^^  accents,  which  Aristophanes  perfected 

Ih  p.  114,  Mr.  Walpole  mentions  a Greek  inscription  found  a- 
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mongst  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum,  wi’itten  in  black  and  red  let- 
ters, in  the  character  cursivus,  with  accents  and  spirits  ; and  it 
is  remarkable,  that  although  it  was  discovered  by  the  Canonico 
Pratilli  in  1743,  no  mention  was  made  of  it  till  1760.  Mr. 
Walpole  oftcrs  some  very  just  remarks  on  the  orthography  of 
this  inscription  ; and  proves,  to  our  satisfaction,  that  it  is  suppo- 
sititious ; but  we  doubt  whether  he  allows  sufficient  antiquity  to 
the  character  cursivus,  which  was  certainly  used  in  MSS.  as  ear- 
ly as  the  eighth  century.  Many  small  letters  are  mixed  with  ca- 
pitals in  the  inscriptions  given  by  Chandler,  pp.  62.  64.  67.  91. 
The  small  « occurs  in  Spon,  p.  131.  and  in  the  Herculanean 
MSS.  Montfaucon  thinks  that  the  smaller  characters  were  in- 
troduced when  tachygraphy  came  into  fashion  ; i.  e.  says  he, 

‘ at  least  as  early  as  the  third  century  after  Christ ; as  w ere  also 
contractions.’  Now,  it  is  well  known  that  tachygraphy  was 
common  in  the  first  century  ; and  it  is  therefore  probable,  that 
the  smaller  letters  are  not  of  a much  later  date.  Ihe  inscidption 
in  question  is  a verse  from  the  Antiope  of  Euripides,  which  is 
rightly  arranged  by  Mr.  Walpole. 

So^ov  tv  raj  7roXXa<7;^£fa;  Njx«. 

See  Valckn.  Diatrib.  p,  78,  C.  It  is  extant  in  Stobaeus.  359. 
Gesn.  206.  Grot.  Schol.  Venet.  II.  b.  372.  Eustath.  p.  240.  Ed. 
Rom. 

The  sigma  and  epsilon,  says  Mr.  Walpole,  are  uniformly  round- 
ed in  the  manuscripts,  which  he  properly  accounts  for  by  the 
ductus  calami:  and  perhaps  the  ancient  Codex  Palimpsestus  of 
Galen,  before  mentioned,  is  the  only  one  in  the  world  which  has 
this  certain  mark  of  antiquity,  the  square  E,  which  Montfaucon 
had  not  been  able  to  detect  in  any  manuscript.  In  the  same  Co- 
dex is  written  the  square  sigma  E,  which  seems  to  have  been  the 
intermediate  form  between  the  antient  2 and  the  more  modern  C. 

But  we  proceed  to  the  manuscript  of  Philodemus.  For  some 
account  of  the  author,  we  would  refer  the  I’eader  to  a letter  of 
Dr.  Watson’s  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  XLIX. 
p 504.  We  are  curious  to  know  what  has  become  of  his  book 
<ET£^1  KCijuun  TtSv  avai)ctijw.EV4u»  which  was  unrolled  in  a tolei- 

ably  entire  state  by  Pagniotti,  and  to  the  publication  of  which 
Brucker  looks  forward  in  his  Histor.  Philosoph.  VI.  350.  The 
present  MS. is  in  a very  mutilated  state  ; and,  from  the  mode  in 
which  it  is  printed,  any  attempt  to  fill  it  up  from  conjecture  is 
almost  a hopeless  task  ; but,  in  fact,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  worth 
much  trouble  ; and  if  all  the  unedited  Papyri  contain  matter  as 
little  interesting  as  those  already  publish">d,  no  good  is  likely  to 
result  from  their  being  given  to  the  world,  but  an  accession  to 
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our  stock  of  palaeograp’ucal  knowledge,  and  not  even  that,  un- 
less future  editors  will  give  accurate  copies.  The  attempts  of  the 
Academieians  of  Portici  to  supply  the  defeets  of  this  MS.  are 
often  singularly  unhappy,  but  sometimes  successful.  As  the  im- 
perfect state  of  the  fragment  renders  it  a very  fit  subject  for 
guess-work,  we  will  offer  one  or  two  conjeetures. 

P.  1.1.  30.  Kcct  OrXwj  AvaAyov  auvOMIZElSai  tov  Atx.  P,  2.  1.  16. 
3£«t  TOV  Afu  xATATOu  vo\ifji.ov  teTAXGou — 1.  22.  AKOIMHTou.  In  p.  4, 
1.  5,  as  supplied  by  the  Aeademicians,  amomHua-na-  seems  to  be 
only  an  error  of  the  press  for  oyvojjtEjatrEcti  and  yiKra  for  vyxTa. 
P.  4.  1.  19.  7r£fiEj^ES0AI  AE  Ata,  )cA0a7r£f  avSfWffoT  P.  7.  1.  11. 

OtttE^  o»  jxev  oyX  OA12S  xar  OI  y ev  Ticrtv  ov  jccote  AIttov.  1.  15. 

y*vE<70Ai  AE  X«».  P.  8.  1.  10.  ToyTor  TAAE.  and  we  translate  the 
passage  thus  ; ‘ For  he  has  spoken  lightly  of  the  gods,  (if  indeed 
these  productions  are  really  his,  and  not  falsely  imputed  to  him, 
as  Aristoxenus  says  in  The  Customs  of  the  Mantineans)  ; but  in 
the  poetry,  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  written  by  him,  he  has 
introduced  nothing  at  all  like  impiety,  but  speaks  reverently,  as  a 
poet  should.’  Of  the  accuracy  of  this  translation,  we  have  no 
doubt  whatever;  and  we  are  surprised  that  any  one  should  ren- 
dei  the  words  Ev  5'e  t»!  xar’  aX«0E»av  vtt’  a,v  tow  y£y^a,^9on,  Totf  o- 

;^oij  owJev  Trcc^evscpmsy,  thus  ; ‘ And  in  his  poetiy,  he  (Ansto- 
xenus)  remarks,  Diagoras  has  adhered  to  the  truth,  introdueing 
nothing  Lke  impiety  in  any  of  his  verses  whieh  interpretation, 
we  boldly  affirm,  the  construction  does  not  admit  of  This  Dia- 
goras seems  to  have  been  the  Athenian,  or  Milesian,  who  became 
an  Atheist,  because  some  person,  who  had  claimed  one  of  his 
poems,  went  unpunished.  In  the  verses  of  Timocles,  p.  10,1.  32, 
^e  do  not  know  why  Casaubon,  Grotius  and  Pierson,  have  suf- 
fered to  remain  for  Uova-iy. — p.  12.  1.  2.  SeOi  JeIkNYONt*?. — 

1.  13.  wafEEtrayovTaj.  The  Concluding  words  we  would  read  thus  ; 

Ka^o;  ay  ein  Toy  wej*  t»j  ei/celSiiag  Xoyoy  xar  EmKov^oy  «wtov  ■nras^ayfa^Eiv.— 

and  translate  as  follows  ; ‘ So  that  now,  this  part  of  the  subject 
at  first  proposed,  having  been  sufficiently  discussed  (i.  e.  some 
account  of  the  theological  tenets  of  other  philosophers),  it  may  be 
tune  to  write,  in  the  next  place,  the  division  which  treats  of  piety 
according  to  Epicurus.’  For  it  is  evident,  we  think,  from  the 
style  of  this  fragment,  that  it  was  only  one  section  of  a larger 
treatise ; and  as  this  chapter  treats  in  general  ©euy,  so  the 
next  seems  to  have  been  t?;  k»t  Ew/xowjov.  In  p.  6. 

1.  28.  xai  A0»)v«v  |UEv  oloy  A0HAriv  av  It^ritrQat,  is  the  judicious  Correc- 
tion of  the  Academicians.  This  etymology  is  given  by  Eustathius 
in  11.  A.  p.  83.  ; and,  if  we  remember  rightly,  by  Plutarch,  p.  4. 
TUV  VUXT«  0E«v  (Pnc-iy  ir^cuTia-rny.  Aristoph.  Av.  695.  tUth  v^wTiTToy 
VTTnyifiiov  Nw|  » /AE?i«vc.7rTe  wov.  1.  21.  Ev  ss  tw  T^noi  Toy  xOS^ov  evas- 
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T4JV  ^POnIjuUv  ervmoXci  TEUOjuEVoy  fisoif  kixi  av9§W7ro»f  kxi  tov  ttoXe/xON  xaj  toit 

Aix  rov  attoN  eivosj,  jcaOaErEj  x«i  tov  Hjax^EiTov  XEysiv.  Thus,  the  Acade- 
micians supply  the  lacunae  ; but  we  are  rather  sceptical  as  to 
the  point  ‘ that  War  and  Jove  are  the  same.’  We  suspect  that 
the  true  reading  is  xxtx  tov  no^s^nva — ‘ according  to  Polemon, 
(the  academical  philosopher,  whose  works  were  extant  in  Cice- 
ro’s time) ; and  that  Jupiter  is  the  same  as  this  Koa-fjLO^,  as  Hera- 
clitus also  says.’  Sir  William  Drummond  properly  writes  axoTri- 
ao-Tw;  for  axocTEaTtof ; axiTTEauTw?,  we  suppose,  is  Only  o lie  of  the  innu- 
merable eri’ors  of  the  press  which  disfigure  the  work.  Pp.  135, 
and  136,  are  dedicated  to  the  considei'ation  of  the  radical  On,  a 
title  of  the  sun  ; but  we  think  that  the  Gi’eek  paronomasia  is  so 
evident  in  the  names  Hyperion,  Phaethon,  Phlegethon,  that  we 
can  never  believe  that  the  first  is  from  Ion,  a title  of  the  sun, 
the  second  (a  much  mistaken  personage,  says  Bryant)  from  Phi- 
ath-on,  and  the  third  from  Pheleg-Ethon,  the  river  of  Ethon,  a 
title  of  the  sun.  Presently  comes  Bellerophon,  - composed  of 
various  attributes  and  titles  of  the  sun.’  etoAASv  ovojoiaTBv  ui<x. 
We  see,  in  the  next  page,  several  other  titles  of  the  sun,  which 
we  cannot  read;  but  why  any  of  them  should  appear  in  a com- 
mentary on  Philodemus,  we  do  not  exactly  perceive.  The  pas- 
sage of  Diogenes  Laertius,  quoted  in  p.  126,  is  faulty;  we  should 
read  toS  Ze7v  xEp^w^nxEv,  as  it  is  corrected  by  Lipsius  : Athcnago- 

ras  says,  Zeu'?  i5  ZEOTZA  ovcla,  xara  touV  EtwexsivV. 

The  tenth  dissertation  by  Mr.  Walpole,  contains  some  inge- 
nious, and  learned  observations  mixed  wdth  several  inaccuracies. 
As  an  instance  of  the  ancient  permutation  of  and  e,  he  gives  an 
inscription  from  Gruter,  p.  701,  in  which  no  such  permutation 
occurs.  EYtYXi  is  for  In  the  passage  of  Galen,  p.  176,. 

for  axAEEo-Tov,  read  axXno-Tov;  and  in  Seneca,  p.  179,  ‘tenui  marmore 
inductos’  would  have  been  properly  rendered  ‘ veneered  with 
marble'.’ 

Mr.  Walpole  gives  the  altar  of  Dosiades,  for  the  sake  of  noti- 
cing a circumstance  which  escaped  Salmasius,  viz.  that  the  initial 
letters  of  the  verses  form  the  acrostich  OAu'jutee,  voXXoTg  "teo-e  fiu'o-EEaf. 
Two  or  three  various  readings  are  unnoticed.  In  v.  4.  Valcknaer 
in  Ammon,  p.  189,  restores  Na|Ea;  from  a Parisian  MS. ; 
and  in  v.  5.,  <p(JovTo,  which  is  not  Brunck’s  correction, 

najuas,  and  its  derivative,  should  always  be  written  with  a single 
/n.  Schol.  Venet.  II.  A.  433.  ■cr»«|uaT«  x«Ae~(J0*e  Au^nvtrt  rx  xr>!- 
tixrx,  xxl  vxo-xa-Qxi  to  xTn'a-'o-Oai,  htcrccfAlv  ,v  toie  a.  Ill  the  seventh  line 
was  originally  read  /**'te  Txyxov^ov.  Mr.  Walpole  follows  Salma- 
sius who  reads  [xvti  y dv^ov.  Toup  in  Hesych.  p.  250,  corrects 
firirs  yXovfov.  We  are  not,  however,  told  what  the  altar  of  Dosiades 
has  to  do  with  Herculaneum ; and  it  was  scarcely  worth  while  to 
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consume  three  pages  in  stating  what  had  been  told  before  by  La 
Croze  (not  La  Croix,  as  some  of  our  contemporaries  call  him) 
and  Brunck.  In  the  inscription,  p.  183,  which  Mr.  Walpole  co- 
pied  at  Thessalonica,  we  should  evidently  read  neikoitoaei  tois 
in  two  words.  Mr.  Walpole  discusses  a passage  from  the  iphi- 
genia  in  Tauride,  v.  113,  the  architectural  difficulties  of  which 
occasioned  Winkelman  to  ask  the  following  questions.  ‘ What 
was  the  vacant  space  between  the  triglyphs  ? Were  the  metopes 
of  the  frize  open?  and  why  were  they? — for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing light  to  the  temple  ? or  were  the  ancients,  at  the  time  Eu- 
ripides may  be  supposed  to  refer  to,  ignorant  of  the  mode  of 
closing  them  up  ?’  The  fact  is,  both  he  and  Mr.  Walpole  con- 
found si'o-w  and  ‘within’  and  ‘ between:’  but,  in  our  opi- 

nion the  line  is  faulty.  It  stands  at  present  thus: 

Of  a y cKTiii  Tf  jyXu'tpaiy,  Kcyov 
xxdsTwi. 

Mr.  M^alpole  proposes  that  a stop  should  be  placed  after  the  par. 
tide  y’  which  we  do  not  altogether  approve  of,  though  we  agree 
with  him  in  his  translation,  ‘ but  mind.'  We  would  read  it  thus  ; 

'Ofcn  yEura*  TfjyXJfPwy,  ottou  xevov 
jtaSsi'van. 

‘ But  mind  the  parapets  of  the  triglyphs,  to  let  yourself  doion 
where  there  is  a vacant  space  — the  temple  being,  we  suppose, 
hypaethral.  The  rEro-«  are  either  the  parapets  of  a wall,  or  the 
parts  immediately  under  the  eaves.  Euripid.  Orest.  1586,  vxXxm 
FEIEA,  rtVTMuyXoyov, — 16S5,)taTai0£  FEiSATEEXEiavTa^E.  Phceniss.  1196. 

S’  YnEPBAiNONTA  TEiSA  Ill  the  Orestes,  v.  1365,  the 

Phrygian  escapes  from  the  interior  of  the  house  in  like  manner ; 
‘sraa-rxSaiy  vriEP  re  TPirATC>OTS.  In  the  passage  from 

Lycophron,  p.  189,  for  read  Sxa-irXmtSxg ; which  the 

grammarians  explain  to  mean  ‘ unapproachable,  savage.’  The 
inscription  on  a priestess  of  Eleusis,  of  which  Mr.  Walpole  has 
given  the  last  eight  verses  from  the  Museum  Worsleianum,  was 
discovered  by  Villoison  at  Eleusis,  and  published  at  the  end  of 
his  Prolegomena  on  the  Iliad,  p.  55.  After  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  some  of  the  discoveries  at  Herculaneum,  Mr.  Walpole 
concludes  his  dissertation,  and  the  work,  with  the  representation 
of  a curious  mural  sun  dial  at  Scripou,  the  ancient  Orchomenus, 
which  could  never  have  answered  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
intended  ; for  it  is  a semicircle,  with  ten  equal  hour  arcs,  and 
one  double  of  any  of  the  rest.  Three  plates  are  subjoined  to  the 
volume  ; the  first  containing  fac-similes  of  two  Etruscan  inscrip- 
tions ; the  second,  the  Etruscan  alphabet,  as  collected  from  mo- 
numents ; and  the  third,  some  of  its  letters,  compared  with  the 
characters  of  various  ancient  languages. 
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In  the  course  of  our  remarks  on  the  present  work,  we  have  in 
order  to  avoid  <in  appearance  of  affectation,  complied  with  cus- 
tom, which  always  writes  Herculaneum,  though  we  are  decidedly 

01  opinion  that  the  true  orthography  is  Herculanmm,  or  Hercu- 
anum.  Cicero  calls  it  Herculanum  ; Pliny  Herculaneum  ; amt 
Uio  1 here  is  another  popular  error,  which  Mr  Wal 

pole  seems  to  be  aware  of,  viz.thatHerculanium  wasoverwhelm- 
ed  suddenly,  and,  as  Dio  seems  to  say,  while  the  people  were 
sitting  m the  theatre  ; but  this  expression  of  Dio  refers  only  to 
Pompeii^^  which  was  suddenly  buried;  while  Hcrculanium  perish- 
ed at  difterent  times,  as  appears  from  the  following  passage  of 
Seneca.  JSatoral.  Quaest.  VI.  After  mentioning  the  total  de- 
struction of  Pompeii,  he  adds,  that  great  part  of  Campania  suf- 
leied:  nam  et  Herculanensis  oppidi  pars  ruit,  dubieque  stant 
etiam  quae  relicta  sunt’  ^ 

After  these  observations  on  the  matter  of  the  volume,  we  shall 
say  but  little  of  the  style,  which  is  in  general  clear  and  elegant 
though  not  always  correct  In  p.  xv.  we  have  this  expression' 
the  01  ^0.  Mow,  Sir  William  Dmmmond  would  not  say 
‘the  I’Academie;’  and  why  then  ‘ the  J 
r Similar  to  this,  is  what  occurs  in  p.  127  ‘ with  the 
ore  rotunda  of  the  Greeks’  for  ‘ the  os  rotundum  ’ and  in  p 131 
‘ the  The  Julian  law,  if  ‘ it  seemed  both  just 

and  prudent,  both  humane  and  politic,’  could  not  be  ‘ stamped 
^^th  the  ambition  which  characterized  the  mind  of  Ciesar.’ 
f /•  ^he  word  parheipers  must  be  an  error  of  the  press  ; but 
abhorrent  of  atheism’  is  not  much  more  defensible. 

A whole,  we  think  that  the  literary  world  is  much  in- 

debted to  the  authors  of  the  present  work,  which  contains  much 
curious  inlormation,  though  not  always  connected  with  its  pro- 
fessed object  We  are  occasionally  distressed,  too,  by  a want  of 
precision,  which  seems  to  arise,  in  some  instances,  from  their 
having  neglected  to  consult  those  authors  who  had  treated  of  the 
subjects  under  discussion,  and,  in  others,  from  their  omitting 
to  specify  the  sources  of  their  information.  The  book  is  un- 
questionably the  production  of  elegant  and  cultivated  minds  : 
but  as  it  appears  to  us,  a hasty  production.  Without  any  dis- 
paragement  to  the  talents  and  taste  of  Sir  William  Drummond 
and  Mr.  Walpole,  we  must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  if  they  in. 

publish  any  more  of  the  Herculanean  manuscripts,  w e 
should  wish  to  see  them  in  the  form  of  accurate  fac-similes,  un- 
accompanied by  any  commentary  whatever.  Andthis  we  arede- 
sirous  of  urging,  not  only  to  these  gentlemen,  but  to  all  future 
editors  ot  these  singular  relics.  We  understand,  indeed,  that 
the  nature  of  the  arrangements  under  which  the  Papyri  have  been 
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transmitted  to  this  country,  has  been  supposed  to  throw  some 
obstacle  In  the  way  of  publishing  exact  fac -similes  ; but  as  they 
are  now  deposited  in  the  Bodleian  library,  under  the  chai’ge  of 
the  University  of  Oxford^  we  have  reason  to  hope  that  these 
obstacles  will  be  got  the  better  of,  by  the  extraordinary  zeal 
which  that  learned  body  has  always 'shown  for  publishing  cor- 
rupt texts,  to  the  rejection  even  of  undoubted  emendations  ; — 
a propensity  very  signally  evinced  in  the  promulgation  of  the 
book  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Musgrave’s  Sophocles,  and  of 
the  obsolete  and  useless  tejet  of  the  very  plays  which  had  been 
edited  in  so  immaculate  a form  by  Porson.  We  look  foi'ward, 
with  cui’iosity,  to  the  appearance  of  the  treatise  of  Epicurus, 
which  is  said  to  be  of  the  number  of  the  Papyri  ; though  we  en- 
tertain great  doubts  whether  it  will  turn  out  to  be  a genuine  work 
of  that  celebrated  Philosopher.  The  discourse  of  Philodemus, 
contained  in  the  present  volume,  is  of  so  little  intrinsic  value, 
that  we  have  the  less  regret  in  seeing  it  published  in  so  un- 
scholar-like a manner.  But  the  literary  world  will  not  be  satis- 
fied with  any  thing  less  than  an  accurate  copy  of  the  MS.  of 
Epicurus  : though,  for  our  part,  we  should  be  happy  to  redeem 
a single  comedy  of  Menander,  or  a mime  of  Sophron,  at  the 
price  of  all  the  lucubrations  of  Epicurus  and  his  followers. 


Art.  VI.  Asiatic  Researches;  or  Transactions  of  the  Society 
instituted  in  Bengal,  for  inquiring  into  the  History  and  Anti- 
quities, the  Arts,  Sciences  and  Literature  of  Asia.  Vol.  X. 

WE  propose  in  this  article,  to  exhibit  a succinct  analysis  of 
the  contents  of  the  last  volume  of  this  interesting  publica- 
tion, which  has  yet  reached  this  country. 

‘ Remarks  on  the  state  of  Agricidture  in  the  District  of  Di- 
na jpur.  By  W.  Carey. 

The  district  of  Dinajpur  extends  on  each  side  of  the  25th  and 
26th  degrees  of  northern  latitude,  stretching  from  the  centre  of 
Bengal  towards  the  lofty  frontier  which  skirts  that  province,  on 
the  north.  The  rivers  which  have  their  soui’ce  in  this  elevated 
region,  divide  their  waters  into  innumerable  streams  on  entering 
the  plains,  adding,  to  the  productiveness  of  the  soil,  the  means^of 
transporting  the  produce  by  easy  conveyance.  The  southern  part 
of  this  district  rises  in  gentle  acclivities,  which  run  from  north  to 
sbuth,  and  are  divided  from  each  other  by  interjacent  vallies ; the 
whole  surface  of  the  country  resembling  large  waves,  or  rather 
resenting  the  appearance  of  the  sea  when  there  is  a great  swell. 
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The  vallies  and  elevations  are  generally  about  two  or  three  miles 
in  width.  During  the  periodieal  rains,  the  former  are  usually  iii' 
undated,  and  become  navigable  for  vessels  of  very  considerable 
burtlien.  A rich  loam,  which  forms  their  usual  superstratum,  is 
probably  a deposit  from  the  waters.  The  stift  clay  under  it  ex- 
tends over  the  surface  of  the  higher  lands,  which  have  not  been 
exposed  to  the  same  operation.  These  atford  only  one  crop  of 
rice  in  the  year,  whilst  the  vallies  yield,  in  addition,  a crop  of 
pulse  or  mustard.  The  agriculture  of  this  province,  besides  the 
various  sorts  of  rice,  of  which  the  Hbnanta,  or  winter  crop,  is  by 
far  the  most  general,  embraces,  1.  CrotoZaria,  of  which  the  fibres, 
separated  from  the  stalk  by  the  putrid  fermentation,  are  wrought 
into  cordage.  2.  Indigo,  for  which  the  soil  and  circumstances  of 
the  district  are  but  indifferently  adapted.  3.  Phaseolus  Mungo 
and  Radiatus;  the  latter  affording  an  useful  substitute,  when  the 
first  crop  happens  to  fail.  4.  Three  sorts  of  mustard  are  exten- 
sively cultivated.  5.  Tobacco  occupies  and  rewards  the  cares  of 
the  husbandman.  6.  Various  sorts  of  pulse,  and  many  cucurbi- 
taceous  plants,  are  raised  with  little  expense  and  labour. 

Mr.  Carey,  in  this  sensible  memoir,  suggests  several  improve- 
ments,  which  he  conceives  might  be  successfully  introduced. 
‘ Hemp  would  flourish  in  many  spots.  Cotton,  scarcely  culti- 
vated at  all  in  the  district,  might  be  cultivated  to  a large  extent. 
If  proper  methods  were  taken  to  introduce  the  best  kinds,  the 
culture  of  wheat  and  barley  might  occupy  many  thousands  of 
bighas,  which  now  lie  in  an  uncultivated  state.  The  culture  of 
some  species  of  Hibiscus  would  be  profitable,  and  furnish  one  of 
the  most  durable  fibres  for  cordage,  and  perhaps  for  coarse  cloths. 
But,’  says  Mr.  Carey,  ‘ the  poverty,  prejudices  and  indolence  of 
the  natives,  strongly  operate  against  improvements.’  These,  \ye 
believe,  are  the  three  most  inveterate  enemies  to  improvement  in 
every  country ; and  we  are  far  from  thinking  that  their  eftccts  are 
exclusively  or  particularly  felt  in  Dinajpur.  It  is  certainly  an  in- 
teresting speculation  to  inquire,  whether  government  should  take 
any,  and  what  steps,  to  remedy  the  evils  complained  of,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  salutary  effects  w'hich  may  naturally  be  expected  to  re- 
sult from  the  permanent  settlement  of  the  revenue  accomplished 
by  Lord  Cornwallis.  An  increase  in  the  capital  of  the  husband- 
man, must  be  the  result  of  successful  industry ; but  the  operation 
of  that  settlement  seems  calculated  to  add  to  the  capital  of  the 
landholder,  and  his  interest  strongly  to  prompt  him  to  the  encou- 
ragement of  productive  labour.  The  removal  of  prejudices  can 
only  be  effected  by  affording  to  the  inhabitants,  ocular  proof  of 
the  superior  advantages  attending  a different  mode  of  agnculture. 
We  think  it  would  occasion  little  expense,  if  an  experimental  farm 
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were  established  at  the  chief  seat  of  every  district,  and  placed  un- 
der the  superintendance  of  the  surgeon  attached  to  the  station. 
As  the  natives  seldom  apply  for  medical  aid  to  an  European  prac- 
titioner, his  duties  ai'e  conhned  to  half  a dozen  resident  gentle- 
men ; the  education  of  medical  men  enables  them  readily  to  em- 
brace the  application  of  theoretical  views  ; and  if  the  expenses 
were  defrayed  by  government,  whilst  the  profit  accrued  to  them- 
selves, it  might  stimulate  to  exertion,  those  few  of  that  respectable 
profession,  to  whom  motives  of  benevolence,  and  the  love  ot  ex- 
perimental research,  might  prove  an  inadequate  inducement.  We 
candidly  confess,  that  we  are  by  no  means  ourselves  convinced 
that  the  processes  and  instruments  of  agriculture  employed  in  Eng- 
land, could  all  be  advantageously  introduced  into  Bengal.  But 
when  experiment  has  decided  that  they  are  equally  adapted  to  that 
soil  and  climate,  the  prejudices  of  the  natives,  as  in  other  instan- 
ces, will  doubtless  give  way  to  their  interest.  The  best  antidote 
to  indolence,  consists  in  the  conviction  of  the  husbandman,  that 
the  fmits  of  his  toils  will  be  enjoyed  by  himself  The  Bengal 
government  have  set  permanent  limits  to  their  demands  on  the 
landholders ; the  duty  now  incumbent  on  their  servants,  is  to  pre- 
clude his  exaction  of  any  impost  from  his  tenants,  not  distinctly 
specified  in  the  potta  Or  lease,  and  to  encourage  the  granting  of 
these  universally,  by  rendering  it  the  interest  of  the  proprietor. 

We  believe  we  shall  come  pretty  near  the  truth,  in  estimating 
the  revenues  of  the  zemindary  of  Dinajpur,  paid  to  government, 
at  sixteen  lacs  of  rupees,  or  160,000f  per  annum,  derived  from  a 
country  of  4500  British  square  miles  in  extent.  The  zemindar, 
in  whose  family  this  possession  has  been  about  a century  and  a 
half,dnjoys  a revenue  of  about  16,000Z.  per  annwm.  The  demands 
of  government  are  now  permanently  fixed.  It  is  probable  that,  of 
the  lands  which  compose  his  zemindary,  only  one-fifth  is  in  culti- 
vation. But,  since  increased  or  improved  cultivation  will  not  now 
produce  any  additional  demands  on  the  part  of  govei  nment,  it  be- 
comes his  obvious  interest  to  promote  to  the  utmost  the  productive 
powers  of  his  district,  and  to  consider  his  capital  as  a fund  for 
agricultural  improvements.  On  the  other  hand,  if,  neglecting  his 
own  interest,  husbandry  is  suffered  to  decline,  the  arrears  of  re- 
venue which  consequently  accrue  must  be  liquidated  by  the  sale  of 
a proportionate  extent  of  his  lands  ; and  the  new  proprietor,  con- 
sidering the  purchase  in  no  other  light  than  as  an  advantageous 
speculation,  will  in  all  probability  adopt  the  means  neglected  by 
his  indolent  predecessor.  This  system,  it  is  true,  has  not  yet  last- 
ed long  enough  to  produce  all  the  effect  which  may  ultimately  be 
expected  from  it.  It  appears,  however,  on  the  one  hand,  to  ren- 
der it  the  interest  of  the  zemindar  to  assist  industrious  husband- 
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men  in  the  prosecution  of  their  rural  toils  ; and,  on  the  other,  by 
rendering  them  responsible  to  government  for  a sum  equal  to  ten 
times  the  amount  of  their  annual  income,  to  furnish  a powerful 
counteraction  to  indolence.  Fair  and  reasonable  as  these  expecta- 
tions appear,  we  candidly  own  that  they  have  not  as  yet  been  real- 
ised to  the  degree  that  might  have  been  imagined.  But  the  in 
formation  before  the  public  respecting  Indian  affairs,  is  far  too 
imperfect  to  enable  us  to  judge,  whether  the  obstacles  which  have 
impeded  the  operation  of  a system  apparently  so  benificent  and 
wise,  are  of  a permanent  or  a temporary  nature. 

In  our  observations  on  Mr.  Colebrooke’s  admirable  treatise  on 
the  agriculture  and  commerce  of  Bengal,  we  ventured  to  doubt 
whether  the  simple  implements  and  accustomed  processes  of  the 
Indian  peasant,  would  be  advantageously  supplanted  by  those  em- 
ployed in  Europe.  We  own,  that  our  doubts  on  this  subject  are 
by  no  means  removed  ; but  think,  that  no  duty  is  more  incum- 
bent on  our  Indian  government,  than  that  of  ascertaining,  by  a 
series  of  judicious  experiments,  conducted  by  persons  qualified 
by  education  and  habits  for  the  task,  a fact  so  important  to  the 
prosperity  of  our  Eastern  dominions,  and  to  the  most  interesting 
part  of  their  inhabitants. 

‘ An  Essety  on  the  Sacred  Isles  of  the  West,  tvith  other  Es- 
says connected  with  that  Work,  by  Captain  Wilford.  Es- 
say V.  On  the  Origin  and  Beeline  of  the  Christian  Reli- 
gion in  India,’ 

Those  who  have  followed  us  through  our  remarks  on  the  Asi- 
atic Researches,  arealready  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  pecu- 
liarities of  Captain  Wilford’s  manner.  They  know  his  extensive 
erudition,  his  fondness  for  hypothesis,  and  his  neglect  of  thatlucid 
arrangement  which  might  display  the  true  value  of  his  rich  mate- 
rials. On  the  present  occasion,  we  have  not  even  been  able  to 
discover  the  connexion  between  the  subject  about  to  engage  our 
attention,  and  the  extraordinary  proposition  he  has  undertaken  to 
maintain,  that  the  Hindu  religion  had  its  origin  in  the  British  isles. 
It  is  however  but  fair,  for  the  present,  to  att.rtbute  this  circum- 
stance to  a defect  of  perspicacity  in  ourselves,  and  to  do  justice  to 
a learned  disquisition  on  an  interesting  topic. 

Whoever  the  St.  Thomas  was,  who  first  preached  Christianity 
in  India,  it  had  unquestionably  made  considerable  progress  at  a 
ver}'^  early  period.  This  apostle  embarked  at  Aden  in  Arabia  ; 
landed  at  the  city  now  called  Ci-anganor  ; was  well  received  by 
Masdeus  (Vasudeva),  king  of  that  country  ; and  converted  his 
son  Zuzan  (Sujana),  whom  he  ordained  a deacon.  He  suffered 
martyrdom  at  the  place  named  from  him  St.  Thom6,  near  Madras* 
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where  his  tomb  long  remained  an  object  of  veneration.  In  the 
sixth  century,  Gregory  of  Tours  met  with  a respectable  man, 
called  Theodoras,  who  had  visited  the  tomb  of  St.  Thomas  in  In- 
dia. In  the  ninth,  Sighelm,  bishop  of  Shireburn,  was  sent  there 
by  King  Alfred,  in  consequence  of  a vow. 

In  Anno  Domini  189,  Pantaenus  of  Alexandria  is  said  to  have 
found  Christians  in  India.  Frumentius,  the  apostle  of  Abyssinia, 
preached  the  gospel  in  India  : There  he  converted  many  Hindus, 
and  built  churches.  At  the  Council  of  Nice,  in  325,  the  primate 
of  India  was  present,  and  subscribed  his  name.  In  the  year  fob 
lowing,  Frumentius  was  consecrated  Primate  of  India,  by  Atha- 
nasius of  Alexandria.  Thcophilus,  the  famous  Arian  bishop,  who 
flourished  in  the  time  of  the  great  Constantine  and  of  his  sons, 
was  a native  of  Diu,  in  Guzarat.  Fle  returned  there  by  sea,  vi- 
sited several  parts  of  India,  comforting  the  Christians,  and  disse- 
minating the  errors  of  Arius.  Marultra,  a Hindu,  and  bishop  qf 
Suphara,  assisted  at  tlxe  synod  of  Sides  in  Pamphilia,  in  the  year 
S83.  Cosmas  Indicopleustes,  who  visited  India  about  the  year 
522,  found  many  churches  and  priests,  with  the  whole  liturgy,  in 
Ceylon,  on  the  Malabar  coast,  and  in  the  north-west  of  India. 

These  and  similar  authenticated  facts  only  prove,  inoiu*  concep- 
tion, that  numerous  proselytes  to  our  holy  religion  were  made  in 
India  at  an  early  period  of  Christianity.  But  we  see  no  proof 
whatever  of  the  existence  of  nations  of  Christians,  governed  by 
monarchs  of  their  own  persuasion.  We  think  the  arguments  of 
Captain  Wilford  extremely  inconclusive  on  this  point.  That 
there  existed  a nation  called  Arya,  or  righteous,  is  indisputable  ; 
that  the  natives  called  St.  Thomas,  Avarya,is  also  very  possible ; 
but  it  seems  somewhat  rash  to  infer,  that  the  former  were  Chris- 
tians from  this  similarity  of  appellation.  That  the  rigid  Ancho- 
rets of  Ariaca,  called  Tabassi  Magi  by  Ptolemy,  were  Christians 
also  appears  to  us  a most  improbable  supposition.  The  tapa- 
sya,  or  austere  mortifications  practised  by  Hindu  penitents,  ren- 
ders the  term  sufficiently  applicable  to  them.  Besides,  we  ap- 
prehend the  term  IMagi  has  always  been  confined  to  worshippers 
of  fire,  and  in  that  sense  might  unquestionably  include  Hindu  as- 
cetics. In  general,  the  conclusions  of  this  writer,  too  frequently 
founded  on  verbal  analogies,  are  far  from  affording  even  a spe- 
cious probability  to  persons  accustomed  to  strict  ratiocination. 

Besides  the  real  events  of  our  Saviour’s  life,  many  legendary 
tales,  and  some  apocryphal  gospels  found  their  way  to  India ; 
and  these,  Captain  Wilford  thinks,  have  been  incorporated  with 
the  mythology  of  the  Brahmans,  or  interpolated  in  the  history  of 
India.  He  discovers  manifest  traces  of  both  the  genuine  and  le- 
gendary history^,  in  the  adventures  ascribed  in  the  Purana  to  Cris- 
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na  and  the  anchoret  > i andavya.  Contained  in  the  books  held  sa- 
cred by  the  Hindus,  they  must  be  considered  as  alterations  in 
their  mythology,  if  Captain  Wilford’s  conjecture  were,  proved. 
We  do  not  hei’e  propose  to  discuss  the  question.  Sir  William 
Jones  had  previously  pointed  out  the  remarkable  analogy  between 
various  particulars  in  the  life  of  Crisna,  and  the  events  which 
really  happened  to  our  Saviour.  Captain  Wilford  mentions  some 
others.  But  neither  have  indicated  many  of  the  most  remark- 
able circumstances,  in  which  that  similarity  consists.  If  the 
Bhagavat,  in  which  they  are  contained,  be,  as  many  suppose,  a 
modern  pi’oduction,  we  must  undoubtedly  conclude,  that  Chris- 
tian traditions  have  been  engrafted  on  the  original  narrative. 

It  is  principally,  however,  in  the  adventures  ascribed  to  Sali- 
vahana,  whose  death  or  disappearance  in  a.  d.  79,  furnishes  an 
era  still  used  in  some  pai’ts  of  India,  that  Captain  Wilford  dis- 
covers undoubted  traces  of  an  apocryphal  gospel  of  the  infancy 
of  Jesus,  written  in  Greek  in  the  third  century,  and  translated 
into  Latin  by  Henry  Sykes.  In  a former  Number,  we  indicated 
most  of  the  particulars  in  which  the  analogy  consists. 

‘ Essay  VI.  Part  I.  Chap.  I.  Of  the  two  Tricutsdri,  or 
Mountains  ivith  three  Peaks ; one  in  the  North-West, 
and  the  other  in  the  South-East  Quarters  of  the  Old 
Continent.  By  Captain  Wilford.’ 

The  fabulous  mountain  Meru,  on  which  stands  the  city  of  the 
gods,  named  Tricuta,  from  its  three  peaks,  ascends  from  the  cen- 
tre of  the  earth.  The  seven  dwipa,  or  inhabited  I'cgions,  form 
ascents  to  its  base.  The  whole  constitutes,  as  I'epresented  by  the 
fancy  of  the  Hindus, an  image,  sometimes  of  a pyramidical,  some- 
times of  a conical  form.  The  ancient  sovereigns  of  India,  at  their 
solemn  sacrifices, presented  ofterings  similar  in  figure  to  this  ima- 
ginary prototype.  The  votaries  of  Buddha  erect  immense  piles, 
of  a pyramidical  form,  under  which  his  bones  are  supposed  to  lie 
concealed  ; and  an  annual  festival  commemorates  the  dispersion, 
and  celebrates  the  recovery  of  the  bones  ‘ of  the  son  of  the  spirit 
of  heaven.’  Major  Symes  has  described  these  structures  in  Ava, 
and  Captain  Turner  in  Tibet.  Our  author  asserts,  that  Balasa 
is  one  of  the  names  of  Buddha  ; and  states  collateral  arguments 
for  supposing,  that  the  temple  of  Belus,  in  Babylon,  and  the  py- 
ramids of  Egypt  were  applied  to  the  same  purposes,  and  founded 
from  the  same  motives. 

But  Mem  is  not  the  only  mountain  to  which  the  Hindus  have 
applied  the  epithet  of  Tricuta.  One  in  the  south-east,  and  ano- 
ther in  the  north-west,- have  obtained  the  same  appellation,  and 
th»ir  peaks  have  been  denominated  fi’om  gold, siRcr  and  iron, like 
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those  of  IMeru.  The  peninsula  of  Malacca  appears  to  our  author 
the  golden  peak  of  the  southern  Ti’icuta.  On  it  stands,  aceording 
to  Indian  rnythologists,  the  city  of  Yama,  or  Pluto  ; and  we  are 
convinced  with  Captain  Wiliord,  that  this  fable  has  suggested  to 
Mohamedan  geographers,  the  site  oi  Jamcut,  which  is  found  no-^ 
where  but  in  their  delineations  of  the  earth.  In  this  arrangement, 
Sumatra  represents  the  silver  peak.  Stephanus  of  Byzantium 
aflirms,  that  Argyrea  made  a part  of  Taprobana,  an  appellation 
which,  our  author  contends,  was  applicable  to  all  three,  as  consti- 
tuting the  dominion  of  Ravana,  whose  eapital  w'as  in  Ceylon. 
The  latter,  of  course,  represents  the  iron  islands  ; but  Captain 
Wilford  acknowledges,  he  has  not  found  any  authority  for  the 
application  of  this  epithet. 

* On  the  Languages  and  Literature  of  the  Indo-Chinese 
Nations.  By  J.  Leyden,  M.  D.’ 

The  essay  before  Us  is  distinguished  by  great  research  and 
ability.  Excepting  in  the  notices  afforded  by  that  jud;cious  wri- 
ter Mr.  Marsden  (whose  acccount  of  Sumatra  is  a model  for 
future  travellers),  the  languages  and  literature  of  the  countries 
interjacent  to  India  and  China,  have  never  been  considered  by 
persons  qualified  by  previous  study,  to  undertake  such  an  inves- 
tigation. A voyage  to  the  eastern  isles,  required  by  the  state  of 
his  health  in  1805,  ‘ during  which  he  resided  some  time  at  Pe- 
nang, and  visited  Achin,  with  some  other  places  on  the  coast  of 
Sumatra  and  the  Malayan  peninsula,’  furnished  Dr.  Leyden 
with  an  opportunity  of  collecting  the  materials  for  this  disquisi- 
tion. We  need  scarcely  remind  our  readers  of  the  uncommon 
attainments  of  this  gentleman,  both  in  Eastern  and  Western  phi- 
lology; nor  of  his  peculiar  qualifications  for  prosecuting  such  in- 
' quiries  as  the  present,  to  a satisfactory  result. 

It  is  not  solely  in  a philological  view,  that  the  study  of  languages 
is  interesting.  They  afford  the  surest  and  most  imperishable  guide 
to  the  history  of  the  nations  who  speak  them,  when  their  monu- 
ments are  deficient.  The  Turks  have  long  since  lost  their  Tar- 
tar configuration  : the  flat  faces  and  squat  bodies  of  their  ances- 
tors are  no  longer  remarked  amongst  their  descendants,  and  have 
been  succeeded  by  the  fine  forms  which  afiorded  models  to  Gre- 
cian aidists.  But  their  language  remains  an  indelible  monument 
of  their  origin  ; and  whilst  it  continues  to  be  spoken,  will  attest 
their  descent  from  a tribe  of  Turcomans.  The  remains  of  Moor- 
ish magnificence  in  Spain  will  in  time  be  obliterated ; but  the 
language  of  that  country  will,  in  all  probability,  never  divest  it- 
self of  the  impression  it  received  from  the  Ai’abian  conquest. 

An  attentive  consideration  of  the  language  spoken  by  the  civi- 
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lized  natiofts  of  the  Old  Continent,  enabled  Sir  William  Jones  to 
mce  the  whole  to  three  families,  the  Arabian,  the  Indian,  and  the 
lartar.  Many  he  determined  with  certainty,  and  with  perfect 
conviction  to  himself  and  to  his  readers.  These,  we  will  ven- 
ire to  predict,  every  future  inquiry  will  only  serve  to  confirm. 
Others  were  confessedly  deduced  from  probable  grounds  and 
pausible  conjectures  : Their  validity  remains  to  be  confirmed  Or 
disproved  by  subsequent  researches ; and  that  eminent  scholar 
would  have  been  the  first  to  applaud  this  able  attempt  to  illustrate 
the  subject  however  it  might  militate  against  his  preconceived 
opinions.  We  pr<yose  to  follow  Dr.  Leyden  in  a rapid  but  com- 
prehcnsive  view  of  the  languages  spoken  within  the  limits  as- 
signed  to  his  inquiries.  F ar  indeed  from  considering  the  subject 
as  fully  elucidated,  we  still  think  it  our  dutv  to  present,  in  me- 
diodical  arrangement  to  the  notice  of  our  readers,  such  additions 
to  the  stock  ol  general  information  as  are  successively  furnished 
learned  countrymen  in  the  East. 

tan  scattered  oyer  the  Indian  Ocean  between,  Hindus- 
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words  derived  from  each  respectively^  it  is  still  highly  probable 
that  a mass  will  remain  derivable  from  none  of  those  sources  to 
which  Mr.  Marsden’s  appellation  may  with  propriety  be  applied. 
A curious  fact  which  our  author  has  ascertained  is,  that  the  Sans- 
crit part  of  the  Malay  tongue  was  derived  from  the  kingdom  of 
Calinga,  of  which  the  maritime  portion  is  now  better  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Five  Circars.  This  probably  reached  Malacca 
through  the  medium  of  Java:  for  ‘ it  is  from  the  Javanese  that 
the  Malays  profess  to  have  received  all  their  earlier  mythological 
fables  ; and  a great  variety  of  their  books  profess  to  be  transla- 
tions from  that  language  : Even  in  compositions  professedly  trans- 
lated from  the  Calinga  language,  the  Javanese  name  of  the  story 
is  often  mentioned.’  Malay  literature,  though  chiefly  poetical, 
comprises  works  on  a variety  of  subjects,  written  in  a character 
slightly  changed  from  the  Arabic,  to  express  sounds  unknown  to 
the  latter.  The  language,  and  the  manners  of  those  who  speak 
it,  widely  dispersed  over  the  coasts  of  distant  isles,  necessarily 
receive  an  impression  from  those  of  their  neighbours  in  the  inte- 
rior, to  whom  we  now  direct  our  attention. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  inland  parts  of  the  eastern  isles,  seclu- 
ded, by  their  position,  from  intercourse  with  foreigners,  retain  their 
primeval  manners  and  ancient  superstitions.  But,  concerning  the 
latter,  so  little  is  known,  that  it  is  but  seldom  we  can  ascertain 
whether  they  are  branches  of  the  Hindu  religion,  or  of  that  of 
Buddha,  which  prevails  on  the  adjacent  continent.  This  un- 
certainty, however,  does  not  extend  to  the  more  polished  in- 
habitants of  Java,  whose  early  inteixourse  with  India  appears  to 
have  introduced  and  established  among  them  the  Brahmanical 
doctrines,  together  with  the  festive  rites  of  the  Hindu  divinities. 

‘ The  language  of  the  interior  has  a close  and  intimate  connexion 
with  Sanscrit ; and  expresses  the  simplest  objects  and  ideas  by 
vocables,  which  seem  to  differ  no  further  from  the  Sanscrit,  than 
in. the  corrupt  pronunciation  necessarily  produced  by  the  use  of  a 
less  perfect  alphabet.’ 

Dr.  Leyden  considers  the  language  spoken  by  the  Batta  tribes, 
as  the  most  ancient  of  Sumatra.  Their  savage  manners,  and  the 
horrid  custom  of  anthropophagy  subsisting  among  them,  have 
often  been  mentioned ; but  our  author  contends,  that  their  can- 
nibalism is  not  confined  to  prisoners  of  war,  and  to  persons  con- 
demned for  crimes,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Marsden.  ‘ When  a man 
becomes  infirm,  and  weary  of  the  world,  he  is  said  to  invite  his 
own  children  to  eat  him,  in  the  season  when  salt  and  limes  are 
cheapest.  He  then  ascends  a tree,  round  which  his  friends  and 
offspring  assemble  ; and,  as  they  shake  the  tree,  join  in  a funeral 
dirge,  the  import  of  which  is,  “ the  season  is  come— the  fruit  is> 
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ripe— and  it  must  descend.”  The  victim  descends  • nnrl  th 
that  are  nearest  and  dearest  to  him,  deprive  him  of  life  alidade! 

t our  his  remains  in  a solemn  banquet.’  This  adds  T>r*TB.i 

IS  the  aecount  of  some  of  the  Balls  themselils  T^r  inb^ 
custom  and  the  similarity  of  name,  naturally  reminds  our  aSr 

oL  e'ra  afno.’„T"'‘?d“'‘  "f  »»  ''ears  Ctrl 

to  Ml  an?rthet“:IS 

an 

t'Lmselves^’  the  peopk  ft  Te^^^ 

ifemHy,  frnfentor!  '‘ThfVyrdfao? 

indiscrim, .lately  the  flesh  of  man  or  beast,  destr^S  bt^S  “r® 

jerm  is  a;;“ed,  L'rdr  coIXST: 

CldrT  “f  >'-=  tnealing  of  4at  at 

mailed  process,  from  the  root  ‘ vyadh,’  to  tormenf 

SS^s=h1| 

used  by  the  natives  of  PK:r 
resembles  that  of  thd  i ot  tne  Philippines, 

s:e-oTt?Si“ 

the  want  of  letters  alone  di  t'  practices  of  the  Battas,  and 

One  ration^,]  la  ’ them  from  that  savatre  kce 

brougirbSi  urTh?srr’",t“'‘  “ =>“  ft" 

natives,  unchantr-ed  bv  interro"  represent  the  aboriginal 
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lemy  calls  it,  and  which  the  word  really  signifies  in  Sanscrit,)  by 
a connexion  of  commerce  or  conquest  with  Hindustan,  and  by 
the  adoption  of  its  religion,  early  acquired  gentler  propensities  $ 
and,  by  their  victories  and  traffic  in  the  islands  to  the  eastward, 
disseminated,  in  unequal  portions,  a tincture  of  civilization  and 
of  the  arts.  But  to  what  hypothesis  must  we  have  recourse,  to 
account  for  the  existence  of  the  Papuas  or  oriental  negroes  in  the 
more  eastern  islands  of  the  Archipelago  ? Must  we  suppose  them 
indigenous  to  the  isles  in  which  they  are  found  ? Must  we  con- 
clude, that  some  adventurous  tribe  of  Africans,  at  a remote  pe- 
riod, undertook  voyages  of  such  length  and  difficulty,  whilst  their 
colonial  descendants  lost  the  arts  which  enabled  their  ancestors  to 
navigate  over  half  the  globe  ? 

We  are  not  quite  certain  that  we  understand  Dr.  Leyden,  when 
he  informs  us,  that  the  languages  of  the  islanders  are  polysyllabic, 
whilst  those  of  the  continental  nations,  extending  from  India  to 
China,  are  monosyllabic.  Does  this  merely  refer  to  a peculiarity 
of  enunciation,  by  which  an  interval  being  suffered  to  elapse  be- 
tween the  pronunciation  of  every  syllable,  each  appears  to  con-' 
stitute  a distinct  word  ? Or,  must  we  understand  it  rigorously, 
that  no  word  consists  of  more  than  one  syllable,  as  is  said  to  be 
the  case  in  China  ? In  the  latter  case,  the  vocabulary  must  un- 
avoidably be  too  limited  to  admit  of  each  object  being  expressed 
by  a distinct  word,  and  the  speaker  must  have  recourse  to  a va- 
riety of  intonations  to  discriminate  those  consisting  of  the  same 
letters,  but  of  different  signification.  To  this  method,  indeed, 
it  appears  they  have  recourse.  But  we  find  some  difficulty  to 
reconcile  this  with  the  copious  use  of  Paji  terms ; a language 
■Vvhich,  like  its  original  Sanscrit,  abounds'  with  words  amplified 
by  prepositions,  and  diversified  by  long  terminations.  The  mo- 
nosyllabic texture  is  least  apparent  in  the  countries  bordering  on 
Bengal,  but  increases  in  advancing  eastward,  until  we  reach  China, 
where  it  exclusively  prevails.  In  all  the  continental  regions  from 
India  to  China,  the  religion  of  Buddha  is  the  reigning  form  of 
superstition.  Literature  and  science  are  preserved  in  the  Pali 
language,  in  which  the  native  authors  chiefly  compose  their 
works,  and  the  priests  celebrate  the  rites  of  their  religion  ; the  ver- 
nacular tongues,  with  their  respective  alphabets,  being  confined  to 
business  and  convei'sation.  1.  Aracan  limits  the  eastern  province 
of  Bengal,  but  their  languages  have  no  affinity.  The  inhabitants 
are  admitted  by  the  Barmas  to  have  preceded  them  in  civiliza- 
tion. Their  alphabet  corresponds  in  arrangement  with  the  De- 
vanagari.  Many  Pali  compositions  are  translated  into  the  verna- 
cular tongue ; but  their  titles  are  sufficient  to  demonstrate  that 
they  mostly  relate  to  the  pij^hology  and  history  of  the  Hindusi 
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2*  The  language  of  Pegu  is  considered  by  our  author  as  original, 
and  it  is  said  to  have  no  affinity  with  those  of  the  adjacent  coun- 
tries. 3.  The  powerful  and  enterprising  nation  of  Barmas  speak 
a dialect  of  the  Aracan  language,  which  has  undergone  some 
changes  from  their  peculiar  pronunciation.  They  possess  a mul- 
titude of  books  in  every  branch  of  literature,  but  chiefly  transla- 
tions from  the  Pali.  4.  The  Siamese  are  divided  into  two  tribes, 
of  which  the  more  ancient  inhabit  the  country  bounded  by  the 
Menam  and  the  river  of  Cambodia.  Their  language  is  also  con- 
sidered by  Dr.  Leyden  as  original,  though  connected  with  some 
of  the  Chinese  dialects.  Here,  also,  the  Pali  language  and  the 
religion  of  Buddha  has  given  currency  to  the  expressions  andie- 
gendarj-  traditions  of  India.  5.  The  Laos  are  represented  as  speak- 
ing a more  ancient  and  less  corrupt  dialect  of  the  Siamese.  In 
their  country  are  found  the  most  remarkable  vestiges  of  the 
founders  of  the  religion  of  Buddha  ; and  their  laws  and  institu- 
tions are  said  to  have  been  adopted  by  their  western  neighbours. 
6.  The  language  of  the  Anam,  or  people  of  Cochin-China  and 
Tonquin,  appears  to  have  a greater  affinity  with  the  Chinese,  than 
with  those  to  the  west.  The  people  are  sectaries  of  Buddha,  and 
employ  the  Chinese  characters  in  their  compositions,  although 
they  possess  a peculiar  alphabet. 

We  confess,  that  the  existence  of  three  original  and  distinct 
languages  in  countries  proximate,  if  not  adjacent,  seems  to  us  a 
very  questionable  fact.  We  may  venture  to  predict,  that  in  the 
same  manner  that  the  advancement  of  physical  knowledge  will  be 
found  to  reduce  the  number  of  substances  considered  as  elemen- 
tary, so  a more  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  languages  spoken  in 
the  world,  will  diminish  the  number  accounted  original.  It  may 
be  true,  that  those  of  the  Indo-Chinese  nations  of  the  continent 
have  no  other  affinity  with  Sanscrit,  than  might  be  naturally  sup- 
posed to  result  from  the  influence  of  the  Pali,  operating  through 
the  medium  of  their  religion,  and  of  their  literature.  But,  all 
the  particulars  communicated  by  Dr.  Leyden,  appear  to  us  to  au- 
thorise the  deduction,  that  the  basis  of  these  tongues  is  the  Chi- 
riese.  Their  monosyllabic  structure,  and  the  variety  of  intona- 
tions necessary  to  discriminate  signification,  seems  strongly  to 
countenance  this  conjecture,  in  itself  highly  probable.  We  think 
it  also  confirmed  by  the  similarity  of  the  corporeal  configuration 
of  all  these  people  with  the  Chinese,  though  the  prominent  cha- 
racteristics of  feature  are,  as  might  be  expected,  more  forcibl}?* 
anarked  in  the  latter. 


Dr.  Leyden  has  published  a variety  of  specimens  of  most 
of  these  languages,  in  order  to  exhibit  the  affinity  or  dis- 
cicpancy,  which  subsists  between  them.  From  the  meagre  voca* 
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bulary  of  two  barbarous  nations,  to  whom  taste  and  cultivation 
have  never  imparted  copiousness  of  terms,  choice  of  epithets,  or 
variety  of  expression,  words  indiscriminately  selected  may  pos- 
sibly answer  the  purpose  intended.  But,  such  is  the  copiousness 
of  the  language  of  a literary  and  civilized  people,  that  indiscrif 
minate  selection  can  lead  to  no  rational  conclusion.  Or,  per- 
haps, we  shall  express  ourselves  more  correctly,  m saying,  that 
such  a comparison  may  serve  to  prove  an  analogy,  but  cannot 
prove  the  contrary",  unless  the  words  cited  are  destitute  of  syno- 
nymes  ; a fact,  in  such  cases,  difficult  to  ascertain.  The  modern 
Persic  is  indisputably  a derivative  of  Sanscrit,  through  the  medium 
of  the  ancient  Zend.  This  might  easily  be  proved,  by  selecting  a 
long  vocabulary  of  words  in  both  languages,  similar  in  sound  and 
meaning.  But,  as  all  Persian  words  are  not  derived  from  the 
«ame  source,  it  would  prove  equally  easy  to  produce  a list  as 
long,  of  words  of  the  same  signification,  but  destitute  of  any 
analogy  in  sound.  Thus,  too,  our  own  language  might  be  deri- 
ved either  from  the  Gothic,  or  the  Latin,  according  to  the  words 
it  may  suit  us  to  select  as  examples.  We  may  still  further  illus- 
trate our  meaning,  by  a slight  oversight  in  our  author’s  compara- 
tive vocabulary  of 

Sanscrit.  Pracrit.  Pali.  Zend. 

Wife  bharya  bharia  p’hiriya  Peere. 

Here  the  two  latter  appear  to  differ  considerably  from  the  origi- 
nal ; but,  the  truth  is,  it  is  not  from  ‘ bharya,’  they  are  derived, 
but  from  the  corresponding  word  ‘ priya,’  which  happened  to  es- 
cape the  compiler’s  recollection. 

Dr.  Leyden  has  enriched  his  valuable  essay,  by  the  first  speci- 
men of  the  Pali  language  we  have  yet  seen  exhibited.  He  is, 
imdoubtedly,  fully  justified  in  considering  this  widely  extended 
language  ‘ as  approaching  much  nearer  the  pure  Sanscrit,  than 
any  other  dialect.’  We  long  ago  stated  our  belief,  that  it  was 
originally  the  vernacular  language  of  Magadha  or  Bahar,the  birth- 
place of  Buddha  ; and  this  is  also  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Leyden. 
The  feeble  analogies  which  would  indicate  the  eastern  part  of 
Persia  as  its  cradle,  appear  to  us  to  vanish,  when  opposed  to  such 
strong  probabilities.  We  might  also  coincide  with  him  in  consi- 
dering ‘ the  three  dialects,  the  Pracrit,  the  Pali,  and  the  Zend, 
as  the  most  ancient  derivatives  from  the  Sanscrit,’  could  we  see 
any  proof  of  the  existence  of  such  a language  as  the  Pracrit. 
The  word  signifies  common^  vulgar  ; it  is  opposed  to  Sanscrit, 
rejined ; and  we  really  believe,  that,  in  this  sense,  it  included  all 
the  spoken  derivatives,  and  no  one  in  particular.  Dr.  Leyden 
imagines  ‘that  the  Pali  may  be  identified  with  the  Magadhi, 
and  the  Zend  with  the  Suraseni  of  Sanscrit  authors ;’  but  with- 
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out  stating  the  grounds  for  the  latter  conjecture.  We  conceive, 
that  the  emigration  of  the  Suraseni  under  Crisna,  for  the  banks 
of  the  Yamuna,  to  the  shores  of  the  ocean  on  the  west  of  Guzerat, 
would  afford  much  countenance  to  the  conjecture,  if  supported  by- 
other  proof. 

A71  Account  of  the  Trigonometrical  Operations  in  crossing  the 
Peninsula  of  India^  and  connecting  Fort  St.  George  with 
Alangalor.  By  Captain  Lambton. 

The  places  above  mentioned,  situated  on  opposite  coasts,  afe 
'362  miles  distant,  and  the  intermediate  space  intersected  by  a 
chain  of  lofty  mountains.  Captain  Lambton’s  survey,  amongst 
other  useful  results,  has  enabled  him  to  ascertain,  by  actual  obser- 
vations, the  longitude  and  latitude  of  most  of  the  principal  sta-- 
tions  within  the  parallels  of  11°  and  13°  north.  The  greatest  ele-r 
yation  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  remarked  within  those  limits, 
is  at  Tadiandamali,  nearly  west  of  Mysor,  stated  at  5681  feet. 

An  Account  of  the  Male  Plants  which  furnishes  the  Medicine 
generally  called  Columbo  Root.  By  Dr.  Berry. 

This  plant  is  indigenous  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  ; a fact^\ 
we  believe,  never  hitherto  ascertained ; although  the  Portuguese 
export  the  root  in  very  considerable  quantities  from  Mosambique, 
An  offset  brought  to  Madras  and  there  planted,  produced  only 
male  flowers ; so  that  the  genus  is  still  uncertain. 

On  Sanscrit  and  Pracrit  Poetry.  By  H.  T.  Colebrqoke,  Esq. 

The  design  of  this  essay  is  to  exhibit  the  laws  of  versification 
observed  by  Hindu  poets,  together  with  brief  notices  of  the  most 
celebrated  poems  in  which  they  are  exemplified.  These  rules  of 
prosody,  minutely  and  accurately  detailed  by  a person  so  compe** 
tent  to  the  task  as  Mr.  Colebrooke,  will  prove  highly  useful  to 
the  Sanscrit  scholar,  whose  ear  must  occasionally  be  consulted  to 
determine  the  sense,  where  manuscripts  are  found  incorrect  or' 
deficient. 

Remarks  upon  the  Authorities  of  Mosulman  Laxv. 

By  J.  H.  Harington,  Esq. 

The  Coran  is  believed  by  the  faithful  to  comprise  a divine  reve- 
lation promulgated  for  the  observance  of  man,  as  an  epitome  of 
moral  and  religious  duties.  It  consequently  furnishes  the  basis  of 
Mohamedan  jurisprudence,  and  supplies  an  unimpeachable  rule  in 
all  cases  to  which  its  text  applies.  But  the  rude  state  -of  society, 
in  which  Mohamed  found  and  left  his  countrymen,  supplied  im- 
perfect materials  for  a code,  destined  in  future  times  to  become 
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the  law  of  rich, , cultivated  and  commercial  states.  It  does  not 
even  appear  to  have  been  at  all  the  intention  of  that  impostor  to 
promulgate  a regular  system  of  civil  and  criminal  jurisprudence 
for  the  government  of  his  followers.  The  Coran  was  composed 
at  different  periods,  and  under  different  circumstances ; and  the 
change  of  affairs  too,  obviously  produced  corresponding  changes 
of  doctrine.  To  supply  what  was  defective,  and  to  reconcile 
what  was  contradictory,  recourse  was  had  to  the  traditionary  nar- 
ratives collected  after  his  death  by  his  companions,  their  contem- 
poraries and  successors.  But  in  the  selection  of  the  traditions  to 
be  deemed  authentic,  the  sectaries  of  Ali  reject  many  admitted  by 
the  Suni ; who,  in  their  turn,  deny  the  authenticity  of  others  a- 
dopted  as  genuine  by  their  opponents.  The  system  of  jurispru- 
dence adopted  by  the  Mohamedan  empire  of  Dilli,  is  founded  on 
the  traditions  admitted  by  the  Suni,  as  expounded  and  applied  by 
Abu  Hanifa.  But  this  celebrated  jurisconsult,  whose  authority 
is  supreme  in  India  and  Turkey,  left  no  work  on  jurisprudence. 
His  legal  opinions  were  recorded,  illustrated,  and  sometimes  dis- 
puted, by  his  disciple  Imam  Mohamed,  in  several  voluminous 
treatises.  Modern  jurists,  however,  seldom  remount  to  the  origi- 
nal authorities.  At  present,  the  books  consulted  for  expounding 
the  Mohamedan  law  consist  of  texts  and  comments  ; as  the  Heda- 
va,  translated  into  English  by  the  late  Captain  Hamilton  ; or  Fu- 
tava,  comprising  collections  of  law  cases,  arranged  under  distinct 
heads,  with  a recital  of  facts  and  circumstances,  but  without  com- 
ment or  authority.  Amongst  the  latter,  the  most  esteemed  was- 
compiled  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Aurungzeb,  and  bears  his 
name. 

Mr.  Harington’s  essay  is  intended  to  form  part  of  an  analysis 
of  the  laws  and  regulations  for  the  civil  government  of  the  Bri- 
tish territories  under  the  presidency  of  Bengal.  It  comprises  an 
instructive  account  of  the  lives  and  writings  of  the  chief  Moslem 
jurisconsults,  and  indicates  the  degree  of  authority  assigned  to 
them  respectively  in  modern  decisions. 

In  reviewing  the  successive  volumes  of  this  interesting  publica- 
tion we  endeavour  steadfastly  to  adhere  to  our  original  plan,  of 
ma^-king  the  progressive  extension  of  the  boundaries  of  science,  by 
the  labours  of  this  learned  society.  The  preceding  analysis  has 
enabled  our  readers  to  appreciate  the  addition  to  the  stock  of  ge- 
neral information  that  has  recently  been  derived  from  that  source ; 
and  the  result  cannot  be  otherwise  than  favourable  to  the  reputa- 
tion,  already  high,  of  inost  of  the  contributors  to  the  present  vo- 
lume. 
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Art.  VII.  Narrative  of  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Dissen- 
tions  at  the  Presidency  of  Madras^  founded  on  Original  Pa- 
pers and  Correspondence.  pp.  114,  & App.  Lloyd,  Londoiij 

1810.  

Account  of  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  late  Discontents  of  the 
Army  on  the  Madras  Establishment,  pp.  . Cadell  & Da- 
vis, London,  1810.  

Statement  of  Facts  delivered  to  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Minto. 
By  William  Petrie,  Esq.  pp.  64,  & App.  Stockdale,  London, 
1810. 

Xhe  disturbances  which  have  lately  taken  place  in  our  East 
Indian  possessions,  would,  at  any  period,  have  excited  a con- 
I siderable  degree  of  alarm ; and  those  feelings  are,  of  course,  not  a 
little  increased  by  the  ruinous  aspect  of  our  European  affairs.  The 
revolt  of  an  army  of  eighty  thousand  men,  is  an  event  which  seem.s 
I to  threaten  so  nearly  the  ruin  of  the  country  in  which  it  happens, 
that  no  common  curiosity  is  excited  as  to  the  causes  which  could, 
have  led  to  it,  and  the  means  by  which  its  danger  was  averted.  On 
these  points,  we  shall  endeavour  to  exhibit  to  our  readers  the  in- 
1 formation  afforded  to  us  by  the  pamphlets  whose  titles  we  have 
: cited.  The  first  of  these  is  understood  to  be  written  by  an  agent 
‘ George  Barlow,  sent  over  for  the  express  purpose  of  de- 

! fending  his  measures  ; the  second  is  most  probably  the  production 
of  some  one  of  the  dismissed  officers,  or,  at  least,  founded  upon 
i their  representations  j the  third  statement  is  by  Mr.  Petrie,— and 
\ we  most  cordially  recommend  it  to  the  perusal  of  our  readers.  It 
1 is  characterized  throughout,  by  moderation,  good  sense,  and  a 
r feeling  of  duty.  We  have  seldom  read  a narrative,  which,  on  the 
first  face  of  it,  looked  so  much  like  truth.  It  has,  of  course,  pro- 
duced the  ruin  and  dismissal  of  this  gentleman,  though  we  have 
not  the  shadow  of  doubt,  that  if  his  advice  had  been  followed, 
every  unpleasant  occurrence  which  has  happened  in  India  might 
have  been  effectually  prevented. 

In  the  year  1802,  a certain  monthly  allowance,,  proportioned 
to  their  respective  ranks,  was  given  to  each  officer  of  the  Coast 
army,  to  enable  him  to  provide  himself  with  camp-equipage  ; 
and  a monthly  allowance  was  also  made  to  the  commanding  offi- 
cers of  the  native  corps,  for  the  provision  of  the  camp-equipage 
of  these  corps.  This  arrangement  was  commonly  called  the  tent 
contract.  Its  intention  (as  the  pamphlet  of  Sir  George  Barlow’s 
agent  very  properly  states)  was  to  combine  facility  of  movement 
in  military'  operations  with  views  of  economy.  In  the  general 
revision  of  its  establishments,  set  on  foot  for  the  purposes  of  eco- 
nomy by  the  Madras  government,  this  contract  was  considered 
as  entailing  upon  them  a very  unnecessary  expense  ; and  the  then 
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Commander  In  chief,  General  Craddock,  directed  Colonel  Munra, 
the  quartermaster-general,  to  make  a report  to  him  upon  the 
subject.  The  report,  which  was  published  almost  as  soon  as  iC 
was  made  up,  recommends  the  abolition  of  this  contract  ; 
among  other  passages  for  the  support  of  this  opinion,  has  the  fol- 
lowing one. 


‘ Six  years*^  experience  of  the  principal  effects  of  the  existing  system 
of  the  camp-equipage  equipment  of  the  native  army,  has  afforded 
means  of  forming  a judgment  relative  to  its  advantages  and  efficiency, 
which  were  not  possessed  by  the  persons  who  proposed  its  introduc- 
tion ; and  an  attentive  examination  of  its  operations  during  that  period 
of  time,  has  suggested  the  following  observations  regarding  it. 


After  stating  that  the  contract  is  heedlessly  expensive-— that  it 
subjects  the  Company  to  the  same  charges  for  troops  in  garrison, 
as  for  those  in  the  field— the  Report  proceeds  to  state  the  follow- 
ing observation,  made  on  the  authority  of  six  years  experience 
and  attentive  examination. 


‘ Thirdly.  By  granting  the  same  allowances  in  peace  and  war,  for 
the  equipment  of  native  corps,  while  the  expenses  incidental  to  that 
charge  are  unavoidably  much  greater  in  war  than  in  peace,  it  places 
the  interest  and  duty  of  officers  commanding  native  corps  in  direct 
opposition  to  one  another.  It  makes  it  their  interest  that  their  corps 
should  not  be  in  a state  of  efficiency  fit  for  field  service,  and  therefor^ 
furnishes  strong  inducements  to  neglect  their  most  important  duties. 
Accurate  and  Authentic  JVarrati-ue,  p.  LIT,  1 18. 

Here,  then,  is  not  only  a proposal  for  reducing  the  emoluments 
of  the  principal  officers  of  the  Madras  army,  but  a charge  of  the 
most  flagrant  nature.  The  first  they  might  possibly  have  had  some 
right  to  consider  as  an  hardship  ; but,  when  severe  and  unjust  in- 
vective was  superadded  to  strict  retrenchment — ^when  their  pay  and 
their  reputation  were  diminished  at  the  same  time — it  cannot  be 
considered  as  surprising,  that  such  treatment,  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  should  lay  the  foundation  for  a spirit  of  discontent 
in  those  troops  who  had  recently  made  such  splendid  additions  to 
the  Indian  empire,  and  established,  in  the  progress  of  these  ac- 
quisitions, so  high  a character  for  discipline  and  courage.  It  must 
be  remembered,  that  an  officer  on  European  and  on  Indian  service 
are  in  very  different  situations,  and  propose  to  themselves  very  dif- 
ferent objects.  The  one  never  thinks  of  making  a fortune  by  his 
profession,  while  the  hope  of  ultimately  gaining  an  independence 
is  the  principal  motive  for  which  the  Indian  officer  banishes  him- 
self from  his  country.  To  diminish  the  emoluments  of  his  pro- 
fession, is  to  retard  the  period  of  his  return,  and  to  frustrate  the 
purpose  for  which  he  exposes  his  life  and  health  in  a burning  cli- 
mate, on  the  other  side  of  the  world.  We  make  these  observa- 
tions, certainly,  without  any  idea  of  denying  the  right  of  the  East. 
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India  Company  to  make  any  retrenchments  they  may  think  prov 
per,  bnt  to  show  that  it  is  a right  which  ought  to  be  exercised  with 
great  delicacy  and  with  sound  discretion-— that  it  should  only  be  ex- 
ercised when  the  retrenchment  is  of  real  importance — and,  above  all, 
that  it  should  always  be  accompanied  with  every  mark  of  suavity 
and  conciliation.  Sir  George  Barlow,  on  the  contrary,  committed 
the  singular  imprudence  of  stigmatizing  the  honour,  and  wounding 
the  feelings  of  the  Indian  officers.  At  the  same  moment  that  he 
diminished  their  emoluments,  he  tells  them,  that  the  India  Com- 
pany take  away  their  allowances  for  tents,  because  those  allow- 
ances have  been  abused  in  the  meanest,  most  profligate,  and  most 
unsoldierlike  manner : for  this,  and  more  than  this,  is  convey- 
ed in  the  report  of  Colonel  Munro,  published  by  order  of  Sir 
George  Barlow.  If  it  was  right,  in  the  first  instance,  to  dimi- 
nish the  emoluments  of  so  vast  an  army,  it  was  certainly  in- 
discreet to  give  such  reasons  for  it.  If  any  individual  had  abused 
the  advantages  of  the  tent  contract,  he  might  have  been  brought 
to  a court-martial ; and  if  his  guilt  had  been  established,  his  pu- 
nishment, we  will  venture  to  assert,  would  not  have  occasioned 
a moment  of  complaint,  or  disaffection  in  the  army : But  that  a 
civilian,  a gentleman  accustomed  only  to  the  details  of  commerce, 
should  begin  his  government,  over  a settlement  with  which  he  was 
utterly  unacquainted,  by  telling  one  of  the  bravest  set  of  officers 
in  the  world,  that,  for  six  years  past,  they  had  been,  in  the  basest 
manner,  sacrificing  their  duty  to  their  interest,  does  appear  to  us 
an  instance  of  indiscretion,  which,  if  frequently  repeated,  would 
soon  supersede  the  necessity  of  any  further  discussion  upon  In- 
dian affairs. 

The  whole  transaction,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been  gone  in- 
to with  a disregard  to  the  common  professional  feelings  of  an 
army,  which  is  to  us  utterly  inexplicable.  The  opinion  of  the 
Commander  in  chief.  General  Macdowall,  was  never  even  asked 
upon  the  subject  j not  a single  witness  was  examined  ; the  whole 
seems  to  have  depended  upon  the  report  of  Colonel  Munro,  the 
youngest  staff-officer  of  the  army,  published  in  spite  of  the  ear- 
nest remonstrance  of  Colonel  Capper,  the  Adjutant-general,  and 
before  three  days  had  been  given  him  to  substitute  his  own  plan, 
which  Sir  George  Barlow  had  promised  to  read  before  the  publi- 
cation of  Colonel  Munro’s  report.  Na)^,  this  great  plan  of  re- 
duction was  never  even  submitted  to  the  Military  Board,  by-whotn‘ >*'' 
all  subjects  of  that  description  were,  according  to  the  orders  of  the 
Court  of  Directors,  and  the  usage  of  the  service,  to  be  discussed 
and  digested,  previous  to  their  coming  before  Government. 

Shortly  after  the  promulgation  of  this  very  indiscreet  paper, 
the  Commander  in  chief.  General  Macdowall,  received  letters 
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from  almost  all  the  officers  commanding  native  corps ; represent- 
ing, in  terms  adapted  to  the  feelings  of  each,  the  stigma  which 
was  considered  to  attach  to  them  individually,  and  appealing  to 
the  authority  of  the  Commander  in  chief  for  redress  against  such 
charges,  and  to  his  personal  experience  for  their  falsehood.  To 
these  letters,  the  General  replied,  that  the  orders  in  question  had 
been  prepared  -without  any  reference  to  his  opinion^  and  that  as 
the  matter  was  so  far  advanced,  he  deemed  it  inexpedient  to  in- 
terfere. The  officers  commanding  corps,  finding  that  no  steps 
were  taken  to  remove  the  obnoxious  insinuations,  and  consider- 
ing that,  while  they  remained,  an  indelible  disgrace  was  cast  up- 
on their  characters,  prepared  charges  against  Colonel  Munro. 
These  charges  were  forwarded  to  General  Macdowall,  referred 
by  him  to  the  Judge  Advocate- General,  and  returned,  with  his 
^jections  to  them,  to  the  officers  who  had  preferred  the  charges. 
For  two  months  after  this  period.  General  Macdowall  appears  to 
have  remained  in  a state  of  uncertainty,  as  to  whether  he  would  or 
would  not  bring  Colonel  Munro  to  a court-martial  upon  the  charges 
preferred  against  him  by  the  commanders  of  corps.  At  last,  ur- 
ged by  the  discontents  of  the  army,  he  determined  in  the  affirmative  ; 
and  Colonel  Munro  was  put  in  arrest,  preparatorj^  to  his  trial.  Co- 
lonel Munro  then  appealed  directly  to  the  governor,  Sir  George 
Barlow ; and  was  released  by  a positive  order  from  him.  It  is  neces- 
sary  to  state,  that  all  appeals  of  officers  to  the  Government  in  India, 
always  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  commander  in  chief;  and 
this  appeal,  therefore,  of  Colonel  Munro,  directed  to  the  Govern- 
ment, was  considered  by  General  Macdowall  as  a great  infringe- 
ment  of  milnary  discipline.  We  have  very  great  doubts  whether 
Sir  George  Barlow  was  not  guilty  of  another  great  mistake  in  pre- 
venting this  court-martial  from  taking  place.  It  is  undoubtedly 
true,  that  no  servant  of  the  public  is  amenable  to  justice  for  doing 
what  the  Government  order  him  to  do  ; but  he  is  not  entitled  to 
protection  under  the  pretence  of  that  order,  if  he  has  done  some- 
^ing  which  it  evidently  did  not  require  of  him.  If  Colonel 
Munro  had  been  ordered  to  report  upon  the  conduct  of  an  in- 
dividual officer— and  it  could  be  proved  that,  in  gratification  of 
private  malice,  he  had  taken  that  opportunity  of  stating  the 
most  infamous  and  malicious  falsehoods — could  it  be  urged 
that  his  conduct  might  not  be  fairly  scrutinized  in  a court  of 
justice,  or  a cpurt-martial  ? If  t^iis  were  otherwise,  any  duty  de- 
legated by  Government  to  an  individual,  would  become  the  most 
intolerable  source  of  oppression : he  might  gratify  every  enmity 
and  antipathy— -indulge  in  every  act  of  malice— vilify  and  traduce 
every  one  whom  he  hated— and  then  shelter  himself  under  the 
plea  of  the  public  service.  Every  body  has  a right  to  do  what  the 
supreme  power  orders  him  to  do ; but  he  does  not  thereby  ac- 
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quire  a right  to  do  what  he  has  not  been  ordered  to  do*  Colonel 
Munro  was  directed  to  make  a report  upon  the  state  of  the  army  : 
The  officers  whom  he  has  traduced  accuse  him  of  reporting  some- 
thing utterly  different  from  the  state  of  the  army — something 
which  he  and  every  body  else  knew  to  be  different — and  this  for 
the  malicious  purpose  of  calumniating  their  reputation.  If  this 
was  true,  Colonel  Munro  could  not  plead  the  authority  of  Govern- 
ment ; for  the  authority  of  Government  was  afforded  to  him  for 
a very  different  purpose.  In  this  view  of  the  case,  we  cannot  see 
how  the  dignity  of  Government  was  attacked  by  the  proposal  of 
the  court-martial,  or  to  what  other  remedy  those  who  had  suffered 
from  his  abuse  of  his  power  could  have  had  recourse.  Colonel  Mun- 
ro had  heen  promised,  by  General  Macdowall,  that  the  court-martial 
should  consist  of  King’s  officers : there  could  not,  therefore,  have 
been  any  rational  suspicion  that  his  trial  would  have  been  unfair, 
or  his  judges  unduly  influenced. 

Soon  after  Sir  George  Barlow  had  shown  this  reluctance  to 
give  the  complaining  officers  an  opportunity  of  re-establishing  their 
injured  character.  General  Macdowall  sailed  for  England,  and  left 
behind  him,  for  publication,  an  order,  in  which  Colonel  Munro 
was  reprimanded  for  a violent  breach  of  military  discipline,  in 
appealing  to  the  Governor  otherwise  than  through  the  customary 
and  prescribed  channel  of  the  Commander  in  chief.  As  this  pa- 
per is  very  short,  and  at  the  same  time  very  necessary  to  the  right 
comprehension  of  this  case',  we  shall  lay  it  before  our  readers. 

‘ G.  O.  by  the  Commander  in  Chief. 

‘ The  immediate  departure  of  Lieutenant-General  Macdowall 
from  Madras,  will  prevent  his  pursuing  the  design  of  bringing  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Munro,  Quarter-Master  General,  to  trial,  for  disre- 
spect to  the  Commander  in  chief,  for  disobedience  of  orders,  and  for 
contempt  of  military  authority,  in  having  resorted  to  the  power  of 
the  Civil  Government,  in  defiance  of  the  judgment  of  the  officer  at 
the  head  of  the  army,  who  had  placed  him  under  arrest,  on  charges 
preferred  against  him  by  a number  of  officers  commanding  native 
corps,  in  consequence  of  which  appeal  direct  to  the  Honourable  the 
President  in  Council,  Lieutenant-General  Macdowall  has  received 
positive  orders  from  the  Chief  Secretary,  to  liberate  Lieutenant-Co- 
lonel Munro  from  arrest. 

‘ Such  conduct  on  the  part  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Munro,  being 
destructive  of  subordination,  subversive  of  military  discipline,  a vi- 
olation of  the  sacred  rights  of  the  Commander  in  chief,  and  holding 
out  a most  dangerous  example  to  the  service,  Lieutenant-General 
Macdowall,  in  support  of  the  dignity  of  the  profession,  and  his  own 
station  and  character,  feels  it  incumbent  on  him  to  express  his  strong 
disapprobation  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Munro’s  unexampled  proceed- 
ings, and  considers  it  a solemn  duty  imposed  upon  him,  to  reprimand 
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Lieutenant-colonel  Munro  in  general  orders ; and  he  is  hereby  re- 
primanded accordingly.  (Signed)  T.  Bol£S,  d.  a.  g.’  Accur,  t?" 
Auth.  Acr.  p.  68,  69. 

Sir  George  Barlow,  in  consequence  of  this  paper,  immediate- 
ly deprived  General  Macdowall  of  his  situation  of  Commander' 
in  chief,  which  he  had  not  yet  resigned,  though  he  had  quitted 
the  settlement;  and  as  the  official  signature  of  the  deputy  Adju- 
tant-general appeared  at  the  paper,  that  officer  also  was  suspended 
from  his  situation.  Colonel  Capper,  the  Adjutant-general,  in  the 
jnost  honourable  manner  informed  Sir  George  Barlow,  that  he 
■was  the  culpable  and  responsible  person ; and  that  the  name  of 
his  deputy  only  appeared  to  the  paper,  in  consequence  of  his  po- 
sitive order,  and  because  he  himself  happened  to  be  absent  on 
shipboard  with  General  Macdowall.  This  generous  conduct  on 
the  part  of  Colonel  Capper  involved  himself  in  punishment,  with- 
out extricating  the  innocent  person  whom  he  intended  to  protect. 
The  Madras  Government,  always  swift  to  condemn,  doomed  him 
to  the  same  punishment  as  Major  Boles ; and  he  was  suspended 
from  his  office. 

This  paper  we  have  read  over  with  great  attention ; and  we 
really  cannot  see  wherein  its  criminality  consists,  or  on  v/hat  ac- 
count it  could  have  drawn  down  upon  General  Macdowall  so  se- 
vere a punishment  as  the  privation  of  the  high  and  dignified  of- 
fice which  he  held.  The  censure  upon  Colonel  Munro  was  for 
a violation  of  the  regular  etiquette  of  the  army,  in  appealing  to' 
the  governor  otherwise  than  through  the  channel  of  the  Com- 
mander in  chief.  This  was  an  entirely  new  offence  on  the  part 
of  Colonel  Munro.  Sir  George  Barlow  had  given  no  opinion  up- 
on it ; it  had  not  been  discussed  between  him  and  the  Command- 
er in  chief ; and  the  Commander  in  chief  was  clearly  at  liberty  to 
act  in  this  point  as  he  pleased.  He  does  not  reprimand  Colonel 
Munro  for  obeying  Sir  George  Barlow’s  orders ; for  Sir  George 
had  given  no  orders  upon  the  subject ; but  he  blames  him  for 
transgressing  a well-known  and  important  rule  of  the  service. 
We  have  great  doubts  if  he  was  not  quite  right  in  giving  this  re- 
primand. But  at  all  events,  if  he  was  wrong,— if  Colonel  Munro 
was  not  guilty  of  the  offence  imputed,  still  the  erroneous  punish- 
ment which  the  General  had  inflicted,  merited  no  such  severe  re- 
tribution as  that  resorted  to  by  Sir  George  Barlow.  There  are 
no  reflections  in  the  paper,  on  the  conduct  of  the  Governor  or  the 
Government.  The  reprimand  is  grounded  entirely  upon  the  breach 
of  that  military  discipline,  which  it  was  undoubtedly  the  business 
of  General  Macdowall  to  maintain  in  the  most  perfect  purity  and 
vigour.  Nor  has  the  paper  any  one  expression  in  it  foreign  to 
this  purpose.  We  were,  indeed,  not  a little  astonished  at  read- 
ing it.  We  had  imagined,  that  a paper  which  drew  after  it  such 
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a long  train  of  dismissals  and  suspensions,  must  have  contained  a 
declaration  of  war  against  the  Madras  Government,*-— an  exhorta- 
tion to  the  troops  to  throw  off  their  allegiance,— or  an  advice  to 
the  natives  to  drive  their  intrusive  masters  away,  and  become  as 
free  as  their  forefathers  had  left  them.  Instead  of  this,  we  find 
nothing  more  than  a common  reprimand  from  a Commander  in 
chief  to  a subordinate  officer,  for  transgressing  the  bounds  of  his 
duty.  If  Sir  George  Barlow  had  governed  kingdoms  six  months 
longer,  we  cannot  help  thinking  he  would  have  been  a little  more 
moderate. 

But  whatever  difference  of  opinion  there  may  be  respecting  thcN 
punishment  of  General  Macdowall,  we  can  scarcely  think  there 
can  be  any  with  regard  to  the  conduct  observed  towards  the 
Adjutant-general  and  his  deputy.  They  were  the  subordinates  of 
the  Commander  in  chief,  and  were  peremptorily  bound  to  publish 
any  general  orders  which  he  might  command  them  to  publish. 
They  would  have  been  liable  to  very  severe  punishment  if  they 
had  not ; and  it  appears  to  us  the  most  flagrant  outrage-  against  all 
justice,  to  convert  their  obedience  into  a fault.  It  is  true,  no  sub- 
ordinate officer  is  bound  to  obey  any  order  which  is  plainly,  and 
to  any  common  apprehension  illegal ; but  then  the  illegality  must 
be  quite  manifest ; the  order  must  imply  such  a contradiction  to 
common  sense,  and  such  a violation  of  duties  superior  to  the 
duty  of  military  obedience,  that  there  can  be  scarcely  two  opi- 
nions on  the  subject.  Wherever  any  fair  doubt  can  be  raised, 
the  obedience  of  the  inferior  officer  is  to  be  considered  as  proper 
and  meritorious.  Upon  any  other  principle,  his  situation  is  the 
most  cruel  imaginable  ; he  is  liable  to  the  severest  punishments, 
even  to  instant  death,  if  he  refuses  to  obey  ; and  if  he  does  obey, 
he  is  exposed  to  the  animadversion  of  the  civil  power,  which 
teaches  him  that  he  ought  to  have  canvassed  the  order,— to  have 
remonstrated  against  it, — and,  in  case  this  opposition  proved  inef- 
fectual, to  have  disobeyed  it.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  pronoun- 
cing the  imprisonment  of  Colonel  Capper  and  Major  Boles,  to  have 
been  an  act  of  great  severity  and  great  indiscretion,  and  such  as 
might  very  fairly  give  great  offence  to  an  army,  who  saw  them- 
selves exposed  to  the  same  punishments,  for  the  same  adherence 
to  their  duties. 

‘ The  measure  of  removing  Lieutenant-colonel  Capper  and  Major 
Boles,’  says  Mr.  Petrie,  ‘ was  universally  condemned  by  the  most  re- 
spectable officers  in  the  army,  and  not  more  so  by  the  officers  in  the 
Company’s  service,  than  by  those  of  his  Majesty’s  regiments.  It  was 
felt  by  all  as  the  introduction  of  a most  dangerous  principle,  and  set- 
ting a pernicious  example  of  a disobedience  and  insubordination  to  all 
tjie  gradations  of  military  rank  and  authority  ; teaching  inferior  officers 
to  question  the  legality  of  the  orders  of  their  superiors,  and  bringing 
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into  discussion  questions  which  may  endanger  the  very  existence  of 
government.  Our  proceedings  at  this  time  operated  like  an  electric 
shock,  and  gave  rise  to  combinations,  associations,  and  discussions, 
pregnant  with  danger  to  every  constituted  authority  in  India.  It  was 
observed  that  the  removal  of  General  Macdowall  (admitting  the  ex- 
pediency of  that  measure),  sufficiently  vindicated  the  authority  of  go- 
vernment, and  exhibited  to  the  army  a memorable  proof  that  the  su- 
preme power  is  vested  in  the  civil  authority. 

‘ The  offence  came  from  the  General,  and  he  was  punished  for  it ; 
but  to  suspend  from  the  service  the  mere  instruments  of  office  for 
the  ordinary  transmission  of  an  order  to  the  army,  was  universally 
condemned  as  an  act  of  inapplicable  severity,  which  might  do  infi- 
nite mischief,  but  could  not  accomplish  any  good  or  beneficial  pur- 
pose. It  was  to  court  unpopularity,  and  adding  fuel  to  the  flame, 
which  was  ready  to  burst  forth  in  every  division  of  the  army  ; that  to 
vindicate  the  measure  on  the  assumed  illegality  of  the  order,  is  to  re- 
sort to  a principle  of  a most  dangerous  tendency,  capable  of  being 
extended  in  its  application  to  purposes  subversive  of  the  foundations 
of  all  authority,  civil  as  well  as  military.  If  subordinate  officers 
are  encouraged  to  judge  of  the  legality  of  the  orders  of  their  supe- 
riors, we  introduce  a precedent  of  incalculable  mischief,  neither  jus- 
tified by  the  spirit  or  practice  of  the  laws.  Is  it  not  better  to  have 
the  responsibility  on  the  head  of  the  authority  which  issues  the  order, 
except  in  cases  so  plain,  that  the  most  common  capacity  can  judge 
of  their  being  direct  violations  of  the  established  and  acknowledg- 
ed laws  ? Is  the  intemperance  of  the  expressions,  the  indiscretions 
of  the  opinions,  the  inflammatory  tendency  of  the  order,  so  eminent- 
is  dangerous,  so  evidently  calculated  to  excite  to  mutiny  and  dis- 
obedience, so  strongly  marked  with  features  of  criminality,  as  not  to 
be  mistaken?  Was  the  order,  I beg  leave  to  ask,  of  this  description, 
of  such  a nature  as  to  justify  the  Adjutant-general  and  his  deputy  in 
their  refusal  to  publish  it,  to  disobey  the  order  of  the  Commander  in 
chief,  to  revolt  from  his  authority,  and  to  complain  of  him  to  the 
Government  ? Such  were  the  views  I took  of  that  unhappy  transac- 
tion ; and,  as  I foresaw  serious  mischief  from  the  measure,  not  only 
to  the  discipline  of  the  army,  but  even  to  the  security  of  the  civil 
government,  it  was  my  duty  to  state  my  opinion  to  Sir  G.  Barlow, 
and  to  use  every  argument  which  my  reason  suggested,  to  prevent 
the  publication  of  the  order.  In  this  I completely  failed : the  sus- 
pension took  effect ; and  the  match  was  laid,  that  has  communica- 
ted the  flame  to  almost  every  military  mind  in  India.  I recorded  no- 
dissent ; for,  as  a formal  opposition  could  only  tend  to  exonerate 
myself  from  a certain  degree  of  responsibility,  without  effecting  any 
good  public  purpose,  and  might  probably  be  misconstrued  or  mis- 
conceived by  those  to  whom  our  proceedings  were  made  known,  it 
Avas  a more  honourable  discharge  of  my  duty  to  relinquish  this  ad- 
vantage, than  to  comply  with  the  mere  letter  of  the  order  respecting 
dissents.  I explained  this  motive  of  my  conduct  to  Sir  G.  Barlow.’ 
Sfate?ne7it  of  Facts,  p.  20 — 23.. 
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After  these  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  Madras  government, 
the  disaffection  of  the  troops  rapidly  increased  ; absurd  and  violent 
manifestoes  were  published  by  the  general  officers  ; Government 
was  insulted,  and  the  army  soon  broke  out  into  open  mutiny. 

When  the  mutiny  was  fairly  begun,  the  conduct  of  the  Madras 
government  in  quelling  it,  seems  nearly  as  objectionable  as  that  by 
which  it  had  been  excited.  The  Governor,  in  attempting  to  be  dig- 
nified,  perpetually  fell  into  the  most  puerile  irritability ; and,  wish- 
ing to  be  firm,  was  guilty  of  injustice  and  violence.  Invitations 
to  dinner  were  made  an  affair  of  state.  Long  negociations  appear 
respecting  whole  corps  of  officers  who  refused  to  dine  with  Sir 
George  Barlow ; and  the  first  persons  in  the  settlement  were  em- 
ployed to  persuade  them  to  eat  the  repast  which  his  excellency 
had  prepared  for  them.  A whole  school  of  military  lads  were 
sent  away,  for  some  trifling  display  of  partiality  to  the  cause  of  the 
army ; and  every  unfortunate  measure  recurred  to,  which  a weak 
understanding  and  a captious  temper  could  employ  to  bring  a go- 
vernment into  contempt.  Officers  were  dismissed  ; but  dismissed 
without  trial,  and  even  tvithout  accusation.  The  object  seemed  to 
be,  to  punish  somebody  J whether  it  was  the  right  or  the  wrong 
person,  was  less  material.  Sometimes  the  subordinate  was  se- 
lected, where  the  principal  was  guilty ; sometimes  the  superior 
was  sacrificed  for  the  ungovernable  conduct  of  those  who  were 
under  his  charge.  The  blows  were  strong  enough ; but  they 
came  from  a man  who  shut  his  eyes,  and  struck  at  random ; con- 
scious that  he  must  do  something  to  repel  the  danger- — but  so 
agitated  by  its  proximity,  that  he  could  not  look  at  it,  or  take  a 
proper  aim. 

Among  other  absurd  measures  resorted  to  by  this  new  Eastern 
Emperor,  was  the  notable  expedient  of  imposing  a test  upon  the 
officers  of  the  army,  expressive  of  their  loyalty  and  attachment 
to  the  goverjnment ; and  as  this  was  done  at  a time  when  some 
officers  were  in  open  rebellion,  others  fluctuating,  and  many  al- 
most resolved  to  adhere  to  their  duty,  it  had  the  very  natural  and 
probable  effect  of  uniting  them  all  in  opposition  to  Government. 
To  impose  a test,  or  trial  of  opinions,  is  at  all  times  an  unpopular 
species  of  inquisition ; and  at  a period  when  men  where  hesitating 
whether  they  should  obey  or  notj  was  certainly  a v’ery  dangerous 
and  rash  measure.  It  could  be  no  security ; for  men  who  would 
othervvise  rebel  against  their  government,  certainly  would  not  be 
restrained  by  any  verbal  barriers  of  this  kind  ; and,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  promised  no  effectual  security,  it  appeared  to  increase 
the  danger  of  irritated  combination.  This  very  rash  measure  im- 
mediately produced  the  strongest  representations  and  remonstran- 
ces fro7u  King’s  officers  of  the  most  unquestionable  loyalty. 

‘ Lieutenant-Colonel  Vesey,  commanding  at  Palamcotah,  appre- 
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hends  the  most  fatal  consequences  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  southern 
provinces,  if  Colonel  Wilkinson  makes  any  hostile  movements  from 
Trichinopoly.  In  different  letters  he  states,  that  such  a step  must 
inevitably  throw  the  Company’s  troops  into  a state  of  open  revolt. 
He  has  ventured  to  write  in  the  strongest  terms  to  Colonel  Wilkinson, 
entreating  him  not  to  march  against  the  southern  troops,  and  point- 
ing out  the  ruinous  consequences  which  may  be  expected  from  such  a 
measure. 

‘Lieutenant-Colonel  Stuart  in  Travancore,  and  Colonel  Forbes 
in  Malabar,  have  written,  that  they  are  under  no  apprehension  for 
the  tranquillity  of  those  provinces,  or  for  the  fidelity  of  the  Compa- 
ny’s troops,  if  Government  does  not  insist  on  enforcing  the  orders 
for  the  signature  of  the  test ; but  that,  if  this  is  attempted,  the  secu- 
rity of  the  country  will  be  imminently  endangered.  These  orders 
are  to  be  enforced  ; and  I tremble  for  the  consequences.’  Statement 
of  Facts,  p.  53,  54. 

The  following  letter  from  the  Honourable  Colonel  Stuart, 
commanding  a King’s  regiment,  was  soon  after  received  by  Sir 
George  Barlow. 

‘ The  late  measures  of  Government,  as  carried  into  effect  at  the 
Presidency  and  Trichinopoly,  have  created  a .most  violent  ferment 
among  the  corps  here.  At  those  places  where  the  European  force 
was  so  far  superior  in  number  to  the  native,  the  measure  probably 
was  executed  without  difficulty ; but  here,  where  there  are  seven  bat- 
talions of  sepoys,  and  a company  and  a half  of  artillery,  to  our  one  re- 
giment. I found  it  totally  impossible  to  carry  the  business  to  the  same 
length,  particularly  as  any  tumult  among  our  own  corps  would  certain- 
ly bring  the  people  of  Travancore  upon  us. 

‘ It  is  in  vain,  therefore,  for  me,  with  the  small  force  I can  de- 
pend upon,  to  attempt  to  stem  the  torrent  here  by  any  acts  of  vio- 
lence. 

‘ Most  sincerely  and  anxiously  do  I wish  that  the  present  tumult 
may  subside,  without  fatal  consequences ; which,  if  the  present  vio- 
lent measures  are  continued,  I much  fear  will  not  be  the  case.  If 
blood  is  once  spilt  in  the  cause,  there  is  no  knowing  where  it  may 
end;  and  the  probable  consequence  will  be,  that  India  will  be  lost 
for  ever.  So  many  officers  of  the  army  have  gone  to  such  lengths, 
that  unless  a general  amnesty  is  granted,  tranquillity  can  never  be 
restored. 

‘ The  Honourable  the  Governor  in  Council  will  not,  I trust,  impute 
to  me  any  other  motives  for  having  thus  given  my  opinion.  I am  ac- 
tuated solely  by  anxiety  for  the  public  good  and  the  benefit  of  my 
country ; and  I think  it  my  duty,  holding  the  responsible  situation  I 
now  do,  to  express  my  sentiments  at  so  awful  a period. 

‘ Where  there  are  any  prospects  of  success,  it  might  be  right  to 
persevere  ; but,  where  every  day’s  experience  proves,  that  the  more 
coercive  the  measures  adopted,  the  more  violent  are  the  consequences, 
a different  and  more  conciliatory  line  of  conduct  ought  to  be  adopted. 
I have  the  honour,  See,’  Statement  of  Facts,  p.  55,  56. 
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of  the  opinions  of  the  army.  He  expected  passive  submission, 
and  met  with  universal  revolt.  So  far,  then,  his  want  of  intelli- 
gence and  sagacity  are  unquestionably  proved.  He  did  not  pro- 
ceed with  useful  measures,  and  run  the  risk  of  a revolt,  for  which 
he  was  fully  prepared ; but  he  carried  these  measures  into  execu- 
tion, firmly  convinced  that  they  would  occasion  no  revolt  at  all. 

The  fatal  nature  of  this  mistake  is  best  exemplified  by  the  means 
recurred  to  for  its  correction.  The  grand  expedient  relied  upon, 
was  to  instigate  the  natives — men  and  officers,  to  disobey  their 
European  commanders  : an  expedient  by  which  present  safety  was 
secured  at  the  expense  of  every  principle  upon  which  the  perma- 
nence of  our  Indian  empire  rests.  There  never  was  in  the  world 
a more  singular  spectacle  than  to  see  a few  thousand  Europeans 
governing  so  despotically  fifty  or  sixty  millions  of  people,  of  dif- 
ferent climate,  religion  and  habits — forming  them  into  large  and 
werll-disciplined  armies — and  leading  them  out  to  the  further  sub- 
jugation  of  the  native  powers  of  India.  But  can  any  words  be 
strong  enough  to  paint  the  rashness  of  provoking  a mutiny,  which 
could  only  be  got  under  by  teaching  these  armies  to  act  against 
their  European  commanders,  and  to  use  their  actual  strength  in 
overpowering  their  officers  ? — or.  Is  any  man  entitled  to  the  praise 
of  firmness  and  sagacity,  who  gets  rid  of  a present  danger  by 
encouraging  a principle  which  renders  that  danger  more  frequent 
and  more  violent  ? We  will  venture  to  assert,  that  a more  un- 
wise, or  a more  unstatesmanlike  action  was  never  committed  by 
any  man,  in  any  country ; and  we  are  grievously  mistaken,  if 
any  length  of  time  elapse  before  the  evil  consequences  of  it  are 
felt  and  deplored  by  every  man  who  deems  the  welfare  of  our 
Indian  colonies  of  any  iftiportance  to  the  prosperity  of  the  mother 
country.  We  cannot  help  contrasting  the  management  of  the  dis- 
contents of  the  Madras  army  with  the  manner  in  which  the  same 
difficulty  was  got  over  with  the  army  of  Bengal.  A little  increase 
of  attention  and  emolument  to  the  head  of  that  army,  under  the 
management  of  a man  of  rank  and  talents,  dissipated  appearances 
which  the  sceptered  pomp  of  a merchant’s  clerk  would  have  blown 
up  into  a rebellion  in  three  weeks  ; and  yet  the  Bengal  army  is  at 
this  nioment  in  as  good  a state  of  discipline,  as  the  English  fleet 
to  which  Lord  Howe  made  such  abject  concessions— and  in  a state 
to  be  much  more  permanently  depended  upon,  than  the  army 
\v  hich  has  been  so  effectually  ruined  by  the  inconveniently  great 
soul  of  the  present  Governor  of  Madras. 

Sir  George  Barlow’s  agent,  though  faithful  to  his  employment 
of  calumniating  those  who  were  in  any  degree  opposed  to  his 
principal,  seldom  loses  sight  of  sound  discretion,  and  confines  his 
invective  to  whole  bodies  of  men,  except  where  the  dead  are  con- 
cerned. Against  Colonel  Capper,  General  Maqdowall,  and  Mr. 
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Roebuck,  who  are  now  no  longer  alive  to  answer  for  themselves, 
he  is  intrepidly  severe  : in  all  these  instances  he  gives  a full  loose 
to  his  sense  of  duty,  and  inflicts  upon  them  the  severest  chastise- 
ment. In  his  attack  upon  the  civilians,  he  is  particularly  care- 
ful to  keep  to  generals ; and  so  rigidly  does  he  adhere  to  this 
principle,  that  he  does  not  support  his  assertion,  that  the  civil 
service  was  disaffected  as  well  as  the  military,  by  one  single 
name,  one  single  fact,  or  by  any  other  means  whatever,  than  his 
own  affirmation  of  the  fact.  The  truth  is  (as  might  be  supposed 
to  be  the  case  from  such  sort  of  evidence)  diametrically  opposite. 
Nothing  could  be  more  exemplary,  during  the  whole  of  the  re- 
bellion, than  the  conduct  of  the  civil  servants ; and,  though  the 
courts  of  justice  were  interfered  with, — though  the  most  re- 
spectable servants  of  the  Company  were  punished  for  the  verdicts 
they  had  given  as  jurymen, — though  many  were  dismissed  for  the 
slightest  opposition  to  the  pleasure  of  Government,  even  in  the 
discharge  of  official  duties,  where  remonstrance  was  absolutely 
necessary, — ^though  the  greatest  provocation  was  given,  and  the 
greatest  opportunity  afforded,  to  the  civil  servants  for  revolt, — 
there  is  not  a single  instance  in  which  the  shadow  of  disaffection 
has  been  proved  against  any  civil  servant.  This  we  say,  from 
an  accurate  examination  of  all  the  papers  which  have  been  pub- 
lished on  the  subject ; and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  that 
there  never  was  a more  unjust,  unfounded,  and  profligate  charge 
made  against  any  body  of  men  ; nor  have  we  often  witnessed  a 
more  complete  scene  of  folly  and  violence,  than  the  conduct  of 
the  Madras  government  to  its  civil  servants,  exhibited  during  the 
whole  period  of  the  mutiny. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  to  us,  that  the  Indian  army  was 
idtimat^  driven  into  revolt  by  the  indiscretion  and  violence  of 
the  Madras  government ; and  that  every  evil  which  has  happened 
might,  Avith  the  greatest  possible  facility,  have  been  avoided. 

SVe  have  no  sort  of  doubt  that  the  Governor  always  meant  well  ; 
but,  we  are  equally  certain,  that  he  almost  always  acted  ill ; and 
Avhere  incapacity  rises  to  a certain  height,  for  all  practical  purposes 
the  motive  is  of  very  little  consequence.  That  the  late  General 
Macdowall  was  a weak  man,  is  unquestionable.  He  tvas  also  irri- 
tated (and  not  without  reason,)  because  he  was  deprived  of  a seat 
in  council,  which  the  commanders  before  him  had  commonly  en- 
joyed. A little  attention,  however,  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment— the  compliment  of  consulting  him  upon  subjects  con- 
nected with  his  profession — any  of  those  little  arts  which  are 
taught,  not  by  a consummate  political  skill,  but  dictated  by  com- 
mon good  nature,  and  by  the  habit  of  mingling  tvith  the  world, 
would  have  produced  the  effects  of  conciliation,  and  employed 
the  force  of  General  Macdotvall’s  authority  in  bringing  the  army 
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into  a better  temper  of  mind.  Instead  of  this,  it  appears  to  have 
been  almost  the  object,  and  if  not  the  object,  certainly  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Madras  government  to  neglect  and  insult  this  offi- 
cer. Changes  of  the  greatest  importance  were  made  without  his 
advice,  and  even  without  any  communication  with  him  ; and  it 
was  too  visible  to  those  whom  he  was  to  command,  that  he  him- 
self possessed  no  sort  of  credit  with  his  superiors.  As  to  the  tour 
■which  General  Macdowall  is  supposed  to  have  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  spreading  disaffection  among  the  troops,  and  the  part 
which  lie  is  represented  by  the  agents  to  have  taken  in  the  quar- 
rels of  the  civilians  with  the  Government,  we  utterly  discredit 
these  imputations.  They  are  unsupported  by  any  kind  of  evi- 
dence ; and  we  believe  them  to  be  mere  inventions,  circulated  by 
the  friends  of  the  Madras  government.  General  Macdowall  ap- 
pears to  us  to  have  been  a weak,  pompous  man ; extremely  out 
of  humour ; offended  with  the  slights  he  had  experienced ; and 
whom  any  man  of  common  address  might  have  managed  with 
the  greatest  ease  : But  we  do  not  see,  in  any  part  of  his  conduct,  the 
shadow  of  disloj-alty  and  disaffection ; and  we  are  persuaded  that 
the  assertion  would  never  have  been  made,  if  he  himself  had  been 
alive  to  prove  its  injustice. 

Besides  the  contemptuous  treatment  of  General  Macdowall, 
we  have  great  doubts  whether  the  Madras  government  ought 
not  to  have  suffered  Colonel  Munro  to  be  put  upon  his  trial ; 
and,  to  punish  the  officers  who  solicited  that  trial  for  the  pur- 
gation of  their  own  characters,  appears  to  us  (whatever  the  in- 
tention was)  to  have  been  an  act  of  mere  tyranny.  We  think, 
too,  that  General  Macdowall  was  very  hastily  and  unadvisedly 
removed  from  his  situation;  and  upon  the  unjust  treatment 
of  Colonel  Capper  and  Major  Boles,  there  can  scarcely  be  two 
opinions.  In  the  progress  of  the  mutiny,  instead  of  discovering 
in  the  Madras  government  any  appearances  of  temper  and  wis- 
dom, they  appear  to  us  to  have  been  quite  as  much  irritated  and 
heated  as  the  army,  and  to  have  been  betrayed  into  excesses  near- 
ly as  criminal,  and  infinitely  more  contemptible  and  puerile.  The 
head  of  a great  kingdom  bickering  with  his  officers  about  invita- 
tions to  dinner — the  Commander  in  chief  of  the  forces  negocia- 
ting  that  the  dinner  should  be  loyally  eaten — the  obstinate  absur- 
, dityofthe  test — the  total  want  of  selection  in  the  objects  of  pu- 
nishment— and  the  wickedness,  or  the  insanity,  of  teaching  the 
Sepoy  to  I'ise  against  his  European  officer — ^the  contempt  of  the 
decision  of  juries  in  civil  cases — and  the  punishment  of  the  juries 
themseh'es  ; such  a system  of  conduct  as  this  would  infallibly 
doom  any  individual  to  punishment,  if  it  did  not,  fortunately  for 
him,  display  precisely  that  contempt  of  men’s  feelings,  and  that  pas- 
sion for  insulting  multitudes,  which  is  so  congenial  to  our  present 
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Government  at  home,  and  which  passes  now  so  currently  for  wis- 
dom and  courage.  By  these  means,  the  liberties  of  great  na- 
tions are  frequently  destroyed — ^and  destroyed  with  impunity  to 
the  perpetrators  of  the  crime.  In  distant  colonies,  however,  go- 
vernors who  attempt  the  same  system  of  tyranny,  are  in  no  liule 
danger  from  the  indignation  of  their  subjects  ; for  though  men 
will  often  yield  up  their  happiness  to  kings  who  have  been  always 
kings,  they  are  not  inclined  to  show  the  same  deference  to  men 
who  have  been  merchants’  clerks  yesterday,  and  are  kings  to-day. 
From  a danger  of  this  kind,  the  Governor  of  Madras  appears  to 
us  to  have  very  narrowly  escaped.  We  sincerely  hope  that  he  is 
grateful  for  his  good  luck  ; and  that  he  will  now  awake  from  his 
gorgeous  dreams  of  mercantile  monarchy,  to  good  nature,  mode- 
ration, and  common  sense. 


Art.  VIII.  Rejlexions  Philosophiques  et  Politiques  sur  la  Toler- 
ance Religieuse^  sur  la  libre  Exercice  de  tous  les  Cidtes^  et  sur 
V Inquisition^  les  Moines^  les  divers  Celibats^  ^c.  consideres^ 
dans  I'Ordre  Social^  sous  le  Rapport  des  Moyens  par  lesquels  se 
manifestent  les  Opinions  Religieuses^  et  sous  celui  du  Progres  des' 
Lumieres  en  Europe^  et  de  leur  Etat  en  France  au  Commencement 
du  19?«e  Siecle.  Par  J.  P.  De  N***  8vo.  pp.  524.  Paris, 
1C09. 

T HOUGH  there  is  no  way  to  popularity  so  ready  as  adulation — - 
nothing  so  easy  as  laudantem  Athenienses^  Athenis  laudari — it 
will  be  generally  admitted,  that  we  have  in  most  cases  abstained 
very  scrupulously  from  courting  the  favour  of  our  readers,  by 
flattering  their  national  vanity.  It  is  a practice,  indeed,  which  is 
as  humiliating  to  the  writer,  as  it  is  pernicious  to  those  he  address- 
es ; and  is  only  convenient  for  maintaining  those  delusions  by  which 
a people  are  ultimately  degraded  and  enslaved.  When  an  occa- 
tion,  however,  does  fairly  offer  for  expressing  our  delight  at  the 
real  superiority  which  our  country  has  attained,  we  hope  we  shall 
never  be  found  to  injure  the  ennobling  sentiment,  by  a cold  or  a 
feeble  assent.  Among  such  legitimate  topics  of  exultation,  we 
are  willing,  on  the  whole,  to  reckon  our  general  conduct,  as  to  that 
most  important  and  trying  question  of  religious  toleration,  which 
forms  the  subject  of  the  work  now  before  us. 

The  unknown  author  of  this  work  informs  us,  among  other  In- 
teresting particulars,  that,  in  France,  notwithstanding  the  range 
Avhich  freedom  of  opinion  has  of  late  been  permitted  to  take,  and 
which  is  still  indulged  as  to  religion,  the  ideas  of  toleration  are 
far  below  that  point  of  perfection  to  which  they  have  attained 
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in  this  country.  Though  a diversity  of  religious  persuasions,  and 
of  religious  services,  has  been  permitted  by  law,  there  is,  it  seems^ 
a large  portion  of  the  nation,  whose  breasts  the  thought  of  that 
diversity  fills  with  the  prospect  of  the  greatest  evils.  Th6y  can- 
not believe  that  people  can  differ  in  religion,  and  yet  live  together 
like  good  neighbours  and  peaceable  citizens.-  If  the  people  Ifre 
divided  into  different  se“cts  of  religion,  they  must,  it  is  imagined, 
be  divided  into  an  equal  number  of  hostile  parties,  contending 
with  one  another  by  injurious  words  and  angry  passions,  and  re- 
quiring the  perpetual  and  painful  exertions  of  the  secular  power 
to  prevent  them  from  contending  by  force  of  arms.  According- 
ly it  appears,  that  the  French  press  has  recently,  and  from  the 
most  respectable  quarters,  teemed  with  publications,  urging  rea- 
sons, and  presenting  projects  for  an  union  of  the  different  species 
of  religion  in  France — for  the  adoption  of  a common  creed,  and 
the  establishment  of  an  uniform  worship.  And  such  is  the  pre- 
valence of  these  ideas,  that  the  author  of  the  present  performance, 
whom  it  marks  for  an  enlightened  man,  deemed  his  efforts  neces- 
sary to  expose  the  futility  at  once  of  such  fears,  and  of  the  plans 
to  which  they  had  given  birth. 

Those  anticipations  of  mischief  from  the  practice  of  toleration, 
are  but  the  natural  indications  of  a spirit  which  has  always  ex- 
erted a mighty  influence  in  human  affairs,  though  it  has  not  itself 
attracted  the  observation  which  it  merits.  Every  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  human  improvement,  from  the  state  of  the  savage  to  that 
which  we  congratulate  ourselves  upon  having  attained,  affords 
proofs  of  its  existence.  Scarcely  has  reason  ever  pointed  out  the 
means  of  procuring  a new  train  of  benefits  to  mankind,  than  a 
great  proportion  of  those  whom  the  proposal  most  nearly  concern- 
ed have  come  forward  with  an  army  of  fears,  proclaigj^ng,  that 
evil,  not  good,  would  be  the  unavoidable  result.  Speak’of  liberty 
in  any  of  its  shapes — liberty  of  conscience,  liberty  of  the  press  ; 
speak  even  of  extending  the  benefits  of  education  to  the  great 
mass  of  the  people ; and  you  will  be  assailed  with  cries  of  mis- 
chief, with  prognostications  of  danger,  as  if  society  itself  were 
threatened  with  utter  dissolution.  Every  step  which  the  hap- 
piness of  mankind  has  gained,  it  has  gained  through  a conflict  with 
those  sinister  auguries,  and  by  a victory  over  their  authors. 

To  men,  indeed,  whose  view  of  futurity  is  so  dim,  that  all  ob- 
jects in  it  are  to  them  indistinct,  the  multiplication  of  fears  is 
by  no  means  unnatural.  Those  who  tread  in  the  dark,  tread,  of 
course,  with  timidity.  But  this  can  never  be  a reason  why  those 
very  men  themselves  should  object  to  use  their  eyes,  when  a lamp 
is  held  up  before  them  \ can  never  be  a reason  why,  as  if  surround- 
ed by  the  fire-damp,  they  should  cry  out  against  the  lamp’s  being 
lighted. 
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I It  is  uigecl,  111  the  defence  of  those  fears, -~which  have  sponsors 
; as  well  as  parents,  some  engaged  by  the  contagion  of  example, 
some  by  the  energies  of  interest— that  an  excess  on  this  side  Is’ 
i better  than  an  excess  on  the  other.  But  we  need  only  say,  in 
answer,  let  us  by  all  means  endeavour  to  avoid  evil  on  every  side.' 

; observation,  however,  if  we  may  speak  of  it  more  particular- 

^ ly,  is  one  of  those  useless,  or  rather  pernicious  common  places, 

I which  weak  men  employ  because  they  know  not  what  they  say  ; 

' and  of  which  interested  men  avail  themselves,  from  a wish  to 
deceive.  The  true  meaning  of  the  sentiment  is,  that  to  have  a 
leaning  to  the  side  of  improvement  is  dangerous  ; to  have  a lean* 
mg  against  improvement  is  not  dangerous  ; and,  therefore,  it  is 
P^^dent,  in  geneial,  to  resist  improvements  ^I'his,  indeed,  will 
not  bear  to  be  expressed  in  plain  terms  ; but  it  is  obviousl’y  the 
practical  conclusion  to  which  the  observation  must  inevitably 
conduct  us.  ^ 

^ Even  if  it  were  to  be  granted,  that  there  was  some;  danger 
m an  excessive  love  of  improvement,  it  would  be  extremely  un- 
wise to  be  continually  inculcating  and  magnifying  this  danger,  un- 
less it  was  apparent  that  there  existed  among  men  this  excessive 
love  of  improvement.  The,  contrary,  however.  Is  among  the  m'ost 
notorious  and  most  lamentable  facts  in  the  historj^  of  our  species  ; 
and  a very  little  reflection  will  show,  that  the  real  danger  lies  all 
the  other  way.  All  improvement  is  change  ; but  there  is  in  hu- 
nian  nature  a rooted  hatred  of  change, — a hatred  founded  on  some 
of  its  strongest  propensities.  All  change  gives  disturbance  to  ease^ 
and  disturbance  to  self-love.  It  requires  new  exertions,  often  of 
body,  and  always  of  mind ; and  it  always  implies  the  humiliating 
confession  of  having  been  formerly  in  the  wrong.  Consult,  then, 
experience  ; explore  every  stage  of  society,  from  the  ploughman,’ 
or  the  handicraft,  to  the  judge  and  the  legislator  ; — in  every  class 
you  will  find  the  principle  of  resistance  to  change,  poiverfully  at 
work  ; the  ploughman  opposing  change  in  husbandry,  the  artisan 
m the  arts,  the  judge  in  judicature,  and  the  legislator  in  legislation. 
Slowly,  and  with  incredible  difficulty — by  dearly  bought  victories 
over  this  universal  resistance,  improvement  makes  its  way.  Yet  it 
is  recommended  as  oar  wisest  policy,  to  strengthen  rather  than 
enfeeble  the  spirit  of  resistance ; — -as  if  it  was  the  nature  of  im- 
provement to  make  its  way  too  fast ; as  if  it  was  on  this  side  that 
the  grand  obstruction  to  human  prosperity  lay. 

But  mankind  are  prone  to  error ; and,  pursuing  improvement, 
may  pursue  what  is  directly  the  reverse.  To  this  it  seems  obvious 
to  answer,  that  we  must  separate  the  good  from  the  evil,  and  ex- 
ert ourselves  to  the  utmost  to  render  the  line  of  distinction  so 
strongly  visible,  as  scarcely  to  be  capable  of  mistake.  The  friend 
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of  mankind,  according  to  his  idea  of  the  danger,  will  urge,  on 
every  occasion,  and  with  every  degree  of  earnestness,  his  warnings 
against  mistake  ; but  he  must  be  their  enemy,  with  whatever  title 
he  may  adorn  himself,  who,  confounding  good  and  evil  in  a vague 
form  of  words,  advises  his  fellow-creatures  to  reject  both  toge- 
ther. W^herever  good  and  evil  are  connected  together,  and  in  hu- 
man affairs  they  are  every  where  connected,  it  is  the  part  of  wis- 
dom to  find  means  for  repressing  the  one,  and  exalting  the  other. 
Puking  the  tendency  to  error  in  the  pursuit  of  improvement  even 
as  it  actually  stands,  and  as  it  has  always  stood,  we  should  say, 
let  us  have  the  pursuit  and  the  error  together  a thousand  times, 
rather  than  be  deprived  of  both.  By  the  workings  of  both  toge- 
ther, human  nature  has  ascended  to  the  pitch  of  improvement  at 
which  we  behold  it ; — deprived  of  both,  the  condition  of  the  gro- 
velling savage  must  have  been  its  unalterable  doom. 

In  the  work  which  has  suggested  these  reflexions,  the  parti- 
cular which  in  this  country  is  likely  to  excite  the  strongest  in- 
terest, is  the  evidence  which  it  affords  respecting  the  state  of  re- 
ligious feeling  and  of  religious  opinion  in  France.  That  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Reformation  made  a great  progress  in  that  country 
at  the  time  of  their  first  propagation,  is  sufficiently  known  ; but 
it  is  only  since  the  disclosures  made  by  the  Revolution,  that  it  has 
been  seen  how  very  deeply  their  roots  had  struck,  and  how  much 
of  them  remained  in  the  ground,  notwithstanding  the  persever- 
ing measures  adopted  wholly  to  tear  them  up.  From  the  flames 
kindled  in  France,  by  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz,  a 
short  century  only  elapsed,  till  the  flames  of  the  revolution  began 
to  break  out.  It  was  stated  some  years  ago,  in  one  of  the  most 
instructive  books  which  the  French  press  has  lately  yielded  us, 
the  Essay  of  Villers  on  the  Reformation  of  Luther  that  among  the 
causes  of  the  Revolution,  was  to  be  ranked,  and  that  in  a high 
place,  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz.  We  have  important 
lacts  now  before  us,  in  sufficient  abundance,  to  prove  the  justice 
of  the  assertion ; and,  most  assuredly,  it  presents  a view  of  the 
French  revolution,  the  consideration  of  which  is  pregnant  with 
instruction. 

It  is  not  in  general,  in  this  country,  known  or  believed,  in  what 
an  exasperated  state  the  Catholic  clergy  of  France  remained  to-: 
wards  their  Huguenot  brethren,  up  to  the  very  latest  periods, 
and  how  much  mischief  resulted  from  their  intolerance. 

The  Assembly  of  the  Bishops  in  1765  presented  a remon- 
sti^ance  to  Louis  XV.  in  which  they  said,  ^ C’est  en  vain  que 
‘ I’exercice  public  de  toute  autre  religion  que  la  Romaine  est  de- 
‘ fendue  dans  vos  etats.  Au  mepris  des  lois,  les  Protestans  font 
de  toutes  parts  des  attroupemens  rthat  is  to  say,  they  met 
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clandestinely  in  the  fields,  (for,  to  build  or  use  a house  as  a place 
of  worship  was  impossible,)  to  perform  the  acts  of  their  religion  ; 
and  this  is  the  abomination,  for  the  suppression  of  which  the  bi- 
shops call  for  the  exertions  of  the  King.  They  proceed — ‘ Dans 
‘ les  dioceses  de  Valence,  Viviette,  Die,  Grenoble,  Castres,  Ca- 
‘ hors,  Ntmes,  Rodez,  Montauban,  Montpellier,  Lu9on,  Agew, 

‘ Beziers,  &c.  ils  tiennent  des  assembl-ies.’  What  were  the 
measures  the  execution  of  which  the  bishops  in  consequence  de- 
manded ? Belief  is  almost  staggered  at  the  answer.  ‘ Si  la  loi,’ 
they  cry,  ‘ qiii  a revoque  Vedit  Nantes^  si  votre  declaration 
‘ de  1724  avaient  ete  exactement  observ'es,  nous  osons  le  dire, 

‘ il  n’y  aurait  plus  de  Calvinistes  en  France.’  Because  the  atro- 
cious persecutions  which  disgraced  the  conclusion  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  had  abated, — ^because  the  wounds  which  they  had  in- 
flicted on  their  country  began  to  be  healed, — ^the  indignation  of 
the  bishops  was  excited.  Nothing  would  satisfy  them,  but  the 
renewal  of  the  same  detestable  proceedings  j they  could  predict 
nothing  but  misery  to  France,  unless  the  flames  of  persecution 
were,  to  their  satisfaction,  again  lighted  up.  ‘ Nous  n’insiste- 
rons  pas.  Sire,’  they  continue,  ‘ ser  les  suites  fiinestes  qui  re- 

* sulteraient  necessairement  en  France  d'une  tolerance  qui  de- 

‘ viendrait  cruelle  par  ses  effets. . . . Nous,  qui  sommes  les  chefs 
‘ de  la  tribu  sainte^  les  guides,  les  pasteurs  de  votre  peuple  Ca- 
‘ tholique,pouvonsnousgarder  le  silence  ? Ce  n’est  pas  seule- 

* ment  a la  religion  et  a I’eglise  que  vous  devez  Sire,  votre  pro- 
‘ tection;  vous  la  devez  a vous-meme.  Si  vous  n’employez  yoti’e 
‘ autorite  pour  arreter  les  entei*prises  de  I’heresie,  les  progres  de 
‘ I’impiete,  il  ne  sera  plus  terns  d’y  remedier.  Que  n’avous  nous 
‘ pas  a craindre  de  nos  ennemis?  Deja  ils  nous  menacent. .... 
‘ Rendez,  Sire,  rendez  aux  lois  toute  leur  vigueur,  et  a la  religion 

* son  eclat, — que  le  renouvellement  de  votre  declaration  de  1724 
‘ soit  le  fruit  de  nos  tres-humbles  remontrances.’ 

Among  the  great  interests  of  humanity,  there  is  such  a con- 
nexion, that  those  who  are  the  enemies  of  one,  are  almost  al- 
ways the  enemies  of  the  rest.  Accordingly,  in  this  same  remon- 
strance, the  bishops  of  France  shew  an  hostility  equally  bitter  and 
unrelenting  against  the  liberty  of  the  press  and  the  liberty  of  con- 
science. * Ce  fl  lau,’  they  tell  the  King,  ‘ dont  nous  nous  plaig- 
‘ nons  ne  cessera  de  ravager  ses  etats,  que  lorsque  la  librairie^ 
‘ sera  assujite  a des  reglemens  fidelement  executes.  Ainsi 
‘ penserent  et  agirent  vos  illustres  predecesseurs,  lorsque  le  Lu- 
‘ theranisme,  apres  avoir  desol;  I’Allemagne,  cherchait  a s’intro- 

* duire  en  France.  La  picte  de  ces  grands  rois  et  des  magistrats 
‘ depositaires  de  leur  autorite,  prit  des  mesures  vigoureuses  poui 
‘ repousser  les  livres  pernicieux : ces  mesures  sont  dans  les  edits 
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* de  1542,  154r,  1551.  Nous  a’ous  suppllons,  Sire,  de  vous 

* faire  representer  ces  edits  et  reglemens.  Votre  Majest'  y vera 

* des  exewples  de  sag-esse  et  de  severit  dignes  e'etre  imites  ; elle 

* y verra  les  auteurs,  les  libraires,  et  ceux  qui  achetent  les  livres, 

* condamn;  s a des  peines  s veres.’  Tbe  time,  however,  was 
now  come,  when  the  public  mind  would  not  hear  a plain  and 
undisguised  declaration  of  the  love  of  ignorance,  without  an  ex- 
pression of  indignation  and  contempt.  The  bishops  according- 
ly act  the  hypocrites  ; and  to  the  words  which  we  have  just 
cited,  are  not  ashamed  to  add  the  words  which  follow  j ‘ Nous 

* sommes  bien  eloignts.  Sire,  de  vouloir  donner  des  entravis  au 

* genie,  et  arreter  les  progr  's  des  connaissances  humaines,  mais 
‘ nous  devons  representer  a votre  Majest  y la  contagion  dont  vos 
‘ ( tats  sont  menaces.  Enemies  to  the  progress  of  human  know- 
ledge^— ^Nq  ; not  any  more,  to  be  sure,  than  he  who  should  pro- 
hibit the  importation  of  grain,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  ground, 
would  be  an  enemy  to  the  progress  of  population.  It  is  curious, 
however,  and  instructive,  to  contemplate  the  similarity  of  the 
artifices  to  which  similarity  of  passions,  though  on  different  oc- 
casions, gives  birth.  If  we  examine  the  history  of  the  press  in 
England  for  the  last  hundred  years,  we  shall,  probably,  not  find 
one  of  all  the  acts  of  oppression  to  which,  on  various  occasions, 
it  has  been  exposed,  which  those  who  called  for  the  undue  pu- 
nishment, and  those  who  were  the  chief  instruments  in  laying  it 
on,  did  not  preface  by  declarations  exactly  in  unison  with  those  of 
the  bishops  of  F ranee. 

Another  assembly  of  the  bishops  who  met  in  1770,  and  renew- 
ed their  remonstrances  on  the  same  subject,  say,  ‘ La  religion, 

‘ Sire,  ne  craint  pas  les  lumieres,  elle  ne  craint  que  les  egaremens 
‘ de  I’esprit,  et  non  ses  eftorts ; elle  ne  s’oppose  pas  aux  progres 
‘ des  sciences  humaines.’  What  then  were  those  egaremens,  of 
which  it  was  so  much  afraid  ? The  reader  will  probably  smile, 
when  he  learns  that  it  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  English  li- 
berty ; that  very  liberty,  by  express  name  and  designation,  from 
which  w'e  fondly  imagine  that  we  have  derived  so  many  advan- 
tages. ‘ C’est  cette  fatale  liberte  qui  a introduit  chez  les  in- 
‘ sulaires,  nos  voisins,  cette  multitude  de  partis  et  d’opinions.’ 
This  liberty  it  Avas,  of  every  portion  of  which  they  demanded  the 
extinction.  Yet,  these  men  ne  s' opposoient  pas  aux  progr  s des 
connoissances  humaines  / 

On  a subject  like  this,  the  clergy  were  not  likely  to  desist  pre- 
maturely. An  address,  containing  the  same  complaints  and  en- 
treaties, was  presented  on  the  accession  of  Louis  the  XVI  ; and 
another  in  the  year  1780.  In  this,  too,  they  cry,  ‘ Loin  de  nous, 

‘ Sire,  la  pensce  d’eteindre  la  fiamme  du  genie,  ou  de  vouloir  don- 
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‘ nei-  des  chaines  4 la  noble  imulation  dea  savans.’  Yet,  they 
nrav  ‘ Oue  V.  M.  sauve  done  la  religion,  les  moeurs,  1 autorite, 
”en  se  hatant  d’adreaser  4 toutes  les  conrs  souvera.n.^  one  lot 
* hienfaisante  pronre  a contenir  enfin  le  plus  noble  de  tous  les 
‘ arts,  Part  d’ecrire^  dans  les  homes  d’une  genereuse,  mais  sage 
‘ liberte  ’ What,  in  their  estimation,  was  sage  liberte^  they  make 
abundantly  appear.  It  was  a liberty  by  which  in  particular,  all 
English  books,  worth  the  obtaining,  were  to  be  shut  out  of  the 
Sngdom.  ‘ Bn  vain,’  say  they,  ‘ il  n’existerait  dans  le  royaume 
‘ aucune  source  publique  de  corruption,  si  les  sujets  de  v.  M.  aval- 
‘ Int  la  liberte  indefinie  de  se  procurer  les  productions  etran- 
‘ geres,  et  notammet  celles  que  repandent  de  toutes  parts,  les 
‘ presses  (Pune  nation  entreprenante,  dont  les  cents  ont  etc  mille 
<%is  plus  funestes  a nos  mceurs  que  les  armes  ne  le  furent  jamais 
‘ a nos  possessions.  Pour  repousser.  Sire,  loin  de  vos  etats,  cette 
‘ monstmeuse  espece  de  contrebande,  il  suffira  de  faire  religieuse- 
‘ ment  observer  les  reglemens  anteneurs  qui  n accordent  qu  y_un 
‘ petit  nombre  de  lieux  fixes  et  determines  le  privilege  exclusif  de 
‘Lire  entrer  les  livres,  venant  de  I’etranger;  livres  d ailleurs, 

‘ soumis,  avant  leur  d:  livrance,  i la  rigueur  des  visites  pr.  alables, 
‘ et  a d’autres  formalit  s dont  la  violation  opere  des  amendes,  sai- 

‘ sies  et  confiscations.’*  „ , , ..i,  „ 

From  these  expostulations  of  the  clergy,  two,  among  other  im- 
portant facts,  are  strongly  presented  to  our  nortce.  1 he  first  is, 
that  the  number  of  protestants  existing  in  France,  particular- 
ly in  the  southern  parts,  was,  previously  to  the  revolution,  by  no 
means  inconsiderable.  The  next  is,  that  they  continued  exposed 
to  such  persecution  as  must  have  retained  their  minds  in  a state  of 
perpetud  estrangement  from  the  government  under  which  they 
were  oppressed,  and  could  not  fail  to  give  peculiar  activity  and 
energy  of  their  efforts,  as  soon  as  a prospect  of  deliv-erance  was 
held  out  to  them.  Of  the  extent  of  their  influence,  at  the  very  com- 
mencement  of  the  revolution,  a sufficient  proof  is  afforded  by  the 
number  of  them  who  where  chosen  deputies  to  the  different  re- 
presentative  assemblies  j and  of  whom  sever^,  such  as  Rabaut  de 
St.  Etienne,  and  Boissy  d’Anglas,  attained  the  highest  consiaera- 
tion.  The  former,  distinguished  as  one  of  the  most  eminent,  and 
enlightened  among  the  fine  writers  whom  France  at  that  time  con- 


* Those  addresses  of  the  clergy  (historical  documents  so  replete 
with  instruction)  have  been  happily  preserved,  by  publication,  in  a 
book  written  with  partiality  to  the  primary  classes  in  ci‘devant  Fiance, 
and  by  which,  in  various  modes,  considerable  light  is  thrown  upon  the 
histor'y  of  the  vcvolntion-Meinoires  Historiques  et  PolUtques  du 
Ftegne  de  JLouis  XVI,  par  Soulavie. 
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tained,  was  himself  a Protestant  minister,  and  the  son  of  a Pro- 
testant  minister,  who  for  more  than  hail  a century,  had  been  ve 

''^ho  truly  led 

the  life  of  an  apostle,  hiding  himself  in  corners  by  day  from  ar 
restation  and  death,  and  preaching  in  the  fields  by  night  to  vast 
au^ences,  who  flocked  from  all  quarters  to  hear  him.* 

We  have  no  leisure,  however,  to  pursue  any  further  the  reflec- 
tions which  the  recent  history  of  France  suggests  in  such  ab.m- 
ance,  as  to  the  effects  of  that  religious  intolerance  to  which  her 
old  government  adhered  with  so  fatal  an  obstinacy;  nor  would  it 

bhlTT  to  exhibit  at  large  the  contrast  which  the 

liberal  policy  of  our  own  country  has,  in  our  own  times,  presented 
to  this  spirit  of  persecution.  It  is  of  infinitely  more  consequence 
that  we  should  consider  what  yet  remains  to  be  done  to  colsum- 
mate  the  happy  system  on  which  we  have  begun,  and  what  is  the 
real  value  of  those  objections  which  have  been  recently  ur^ed 
against  the  extension  of  our  principles  of  toleration.  ^ ° 

It  is  an  encouraging  reflection,  that  far  less  now  remains  to  be 
done  than  remained  in  the  days  of  Locke.  The  territory  which 
knowledge  and  freedom  have,  since  that  time,  gained  from  the  cm 
pire  of  Ignorance  and  tyranny,  even  in  this  country,  has  been  not 
inconsiderable.  In  the  days  of  Locke,  the  class  of  persons  who 
were  earnest  to  retain  the  power  of  persecution  were  still  enabled 
to  contend  for  moderate  and  convenient  penalties.’  And  it  is  well 
known,  that  in  three  successive  discourses,  subsequent  to  his  ori- 
gnal  le«er  on  toleration,  that  philosopher,  to  whom  the  cause  of 
British  freedom,  in  thought,  word  and  action,  is  so  much  indebt- 
ed  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  contending  against  the 
public  advocates  of  ‘ moderate  and  convenient  penalties.’  jVow 
(thanks  to  his  efforts  and  the  freedom  of  subsequent  discussion  ) 
the  wordpenalti/,  as  applied  to  religion,  is  a word,  the  articulation 
of  which  is  more  than  could  be  endured. 

In  contemplating  the  progress  of  society,  it  will  be  found,  that 
Aere  has  always  been  a set  of  men,  and  these  not  among  the  least 
but  the  most  powerful,  who  have  endeavoured  to  the  utmost  of 
their  power,  and  by  the  use  of  every  available  means,  to  oppose 


T.rPs?ntp7  . f extraordinary  man,  a short  memoir  is 

presented  to  us  by  our  author,  at  the  end  of  the  present  work.  And 

interesting  parts  of  the  book;  holding  up  a 
!nH  ^ atrocities  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  sufferings  on  the  other ; 

us  information  respecting  the  interior  of  France,  of 
which  the  travellers  from  this  country,  who  saw  only  the  brilliancy 
of  the  court,  and  heard  the  philosophy  of  the  capital,  had  a very  er- 
roneous conception.  ^ 
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it.  The  whole  of  history  is  but  one  unvarying  testimony  to  the 
truth  of  this  fact.  So  long  as  the  good,  whatever  it  may  be,  for 
which  society  begins  to  struggle,  can  be  resisted  flatly,  and  so  long 
as  flat  resistance  will  suffice,  flat  resistance,  and  that  alone,  is  used. 
When  the  progress  of  society  has  gone  on  a little  further,  and  the 
view  of  any  good  has  become  so  clear,  and  the  desire  for  it  so 
strong,  that  flat  resistance  would  be  dangerous,  friendship  is  then 
professed  for  the  object  itself  in  the  abstract ; but  exception  is 
taken  in  vague  and  ambiguous  terms  to  something  about  it ; and, 
under  cover  of  that  exception,  as  much  of  the  advantage  is  re- 
sisted as  possible. 

As  there  is  nothing  on  which  the  happiness  of  society  more  es- 
sentially depends,  than  the  freedom  of  opinion  and  the  freedom  of 
discourse,  so  it  is,  in  those  two  instances,  that  this  characteristic  of 
resistance  has  received  its  most  remarkable  illustration.  We  have 
just  seen  with  what  unblushing  effrontery  the  clergy  of  France, 
even  in  1780,  could  oppose  toleration  with  undisguised  and  indis- 
criminating  hostility.  The  freedom  of  the  press,  however,  had 
by  that  time  become  so  popular,  that,  in  this  case,  a little  ma- 
nagement was  required.  Une  sage  libert  ' — this  was  a liberty  to 
which  they  declared  themselves  perfect  friends ; but  there  was 
another  libert: non  and  to  this  they  were  enemies  ; and  it 

was  only  necessary  to  have,  as  they  had,  the  power  of  calling  any 
libertf-^  sage^  or  non  sage^  at  their  own  will  and  pleasure,  to  keep 
libert  ' as  elfectually  in  non-existence  as  if  they  had  dared,  from 
the  beginning,  to  pronounce  it  a mischief. 

It  is  curious  to  observ’^e  the  difference,  in  these  two  cases,  be- 
tween the  progress  of  improvement  in  England,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  improvement  in  France.  We  see  that,  in  France,  it 
was  in  regard  to  the  press  that  ideas  of  liberty  were  the  farthest 
advanced.  With  regard  to  toleration,  much  less  progress  had 
been  made.  In  regard  to  toleration,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ad- 
vancement of  knowledge  has  carried  pretty  near  to  ideal  perfec- 
tion the  sentiments  of  the  people  of  England ; while,  in  regard 
to  the  liberty  of  the  prtfSs,  our  countrymen  remain  contented 
with  a law,  behind  which  the  sage  liberte  of  the  French  bishops 
will  not,  either  in  the  letter  or  spirit,  be  found  to  stand.  If  the 
law  is  not  executed,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  law,  or  of  the  law’s 
guardians ; it  is  the  spirit  of  the  age ; Avhich,  if  the  law  were 
fairly  and  consistently  executed,  Avould  not  endure  the  law  to 
exist. 

That  very  remarkable  and  established  order  of  things,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  spirit  of  resistance  is  obliged  to  disguise  its  ef- 
forts, as  the  spirit  of  improvement  advances,  is  very  clearly  il- 
lustrated by  the  history  of  toleration  in  England.  Not  under  the 
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i-eign  of  Popery  alone,  as  is  often  very  unjustly  supposed,  but 
very  many  years  under  the  reign  of  Protestantism  ; — so  long,  in 
fact,  as  the  laws  against  nonconformity  could  be  executed,  all 
claim  to  liberty  of  conscience  was  openly  punished  as  a crime. 
WTien  Locke,  however,  wrote,  the  time  was  come  when  the  odious 
name  of  persecution  could  not  be  borne.  His  antagonists  clothed 
themselves  with  the  name  of  friends  to  the  liberty  of  conscience  ; 
but  still  ‘ moderate  and  convenient  penalties,’  just  sufficient  (that 
was  their  plea)  to  overcome  any  absurd  and  capricious  dislike 
to  the  religion  of  the  magistrate,  were  useful  and  necessary. 
When,  on  a recent  occasion,  that  of  the  proposal  to  remove  the 
disabilities  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  temper  of  the  times  was 
again  tried,  the  spirit  of  opposition,  in  this  line,  to  the  progress 
of  society,  was  happily  seen  to  be  driven  to  its  very  last  strong- 
hold. Friendship  to  toleration,  no  man  durst  disavow.  Of  friend- 
ship to  toleration,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  every  man  to 
make  an  ostentatious  display  and  such  display,  accordingly,  was 
made  by  every  man  whom  it  concerned  to  make  it.  Of  penalties, 
as  against  religion,  every  man  professed  his  abhorrence.  To 
what  expedient,  then,  did  ingenuity  betake  itself  ? — ^To  a well- 
known,  and,  in  that  line  of  service,  a very  serviceable  one  ; — ^to 
a distinction.  Penalties  were  penalties  ; but  disabilities  were 
only  the  negation  of  rewards.  Now  negation  of  rewards,  on  ac- 
count of  religion,  was  no  injury  to  anybody  ! 

How  long  intolerance  will  be  able  to  maintain  herself  in  this 
her  last  tower  of  defence,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  conjecture.  But 
reason  seems  at  least  to  have  arms  quite  sufficient  to  level  it  with 
the  gi'ound.  If  the  proposition  be,  that  negation  of  reward  on  ac- 
count of  religion  is  injury  to  nobody,  our  first  answer  is,  that  no- 
body seeks  reward  on  account  of  religion.  But  if  any  body  has 
earned  reward  on  any  other  account,  and  if,  on  account  of  his  re- 
ligion, he  is  refused  that  reward,  the  reward  being  what,  in  point 
of  justice,  he  is  otherwise  entitled  to,  then,  by  such  refusal,  we 
take  it  to  be  very  evident  that  he  does  suffer  injustice. 

Rewards  that  are  actually  and  obviously  due  for  services  ren- 
dered, and  not  conferred  out  of  mere  munificence  or  generosity, 
may  be  fairly  considered  as  the  wages  of  all  noble  labour ; and 
as  truly  and  fully  due  for  the  service,  as  the  wages  of  a common 
mechanic.  Now,  suppose  one  man  to  have  faithfully  earned 
wages  from  another — ^and,  upon  coming  to  the  judge  to  enforce 
payment,  the  judge  should  tell  him,  ‘ Sir,  you  are  a Catholic  ; 
but  the  law,  which  abhors  penalties  upon  religion,  gives  to  Ca- 
tholics no  rewards,’' — would,  or  would  not,  the  injustice  be  visi- 
ble ? But,  because  there  are  other  cases  with  which  common 
observation  is  less  familiar,  and  through  which  a careless  eye  is 
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able  to  see  less  dearly,  it  is  far  from  following,  that.  In  such  in- 
stances, injustice  equally  real  may  not  be  sustained.  If,  instead 
of  earning  rewards  from  an  individual,  one  has  earned  them  from 
the  public,  can  it  be  injustice  that  they  should  be  withheld  by  the 
individual,  and  not  injustice  that  they  should  be  withheld  by  the 
public  ? 

Of  all  the  rewards  which  the  public  has  to  bestow,  that  of  be- 
ing appointed  to  serve  the  public,  in  any  of  its  most  conspicuous 
stations  of  service,  is,  from  the  consideration  and  influence  which 
it  bestows,  the  most  fascinating,  the  most  esteemed,  and  hence  the 
most  valuable.  If  it  be  injustice  in  the  public,  as  it  would  be  in 
the  individual,  to  withhold  the  highest  rewards  from  the  man  who 
has  deserved  them ; and  if  the  opposers  of  the  Catholic  emanci- 
pation cannot  show  that  it  is  impossible  for  a Catholic  to  earn  the 
highest  rewards  at  the  hands  of  the  public,  then  are  they  fairly 
involved  in  the  guilt  and  disgrace  of  supporting  injustice  by  so- 
phistry. 

What  is  the  merit  by  which  a man  can  be  most  truly  said  to 
earn  at  the  hands  of  the  public  the  high  reward  of  serving  the 
public  ? — The  merit  of  possessing  the  qualities  by  which  the  pub- 
lic may  best  be  served.  Whoever  the  man  be,  who  appears  to 
possess  such  capacity,  industry  and  probity,  together  with  such 
extraneous  advantages,  as  render  him,  in  comparison  with  all 
other  men,  most  likely  to  perform  the  service  for  which  he 
is  a candidate,  with  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  public, — 
that  is  the  man  who  has  earned  such  reward  at  the  hands  of 
the  public.  To  extraneous  advantages,  in  addition  to  personal 
qualities,  it  is  often  absolutely  necessary  to  attend  ; and,  in  some 
cases,  these  advantages  are  paramount  to  all  other  considerations. 
In  the  case  of  the  kingly  office,  for  example,  the  evils  of  compe- 
tition are  so  great,  that  the  benefit  of  a title  which  excludes  them, 
obviously  surpasses  that  of  any  difference  in  point  of  personal 
qualities. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  injustice  : one,  that  of  inflicting  punish- 
ments which  are  not  deserved the  other,  that  of  refusing  re- 
wards which  are  deserved.  The  first  kind  of  injustice,  say  the 
advocates  for  the  Catholic  disabilities,  no  men  in  the  world  are 
more  shocked  than  we  are  at  the  idea  of  inflicting : the  second 
sort  we  must  insist  upon  the  privilege  of  inflicting.  Now,  whe- 
ther the  suffering  to  the  individual,  and  consequently  the  injustice, 
be  greater  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other,  depends  altogether  up- 
on the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Compai'e  the  refusing  of  reward, 
in  many  cases  of  reward,  with  the  infliction  of  punishment,  in 
many  cases  of  punishment,  and  every  one  will  see,  that,  of  the 
two  instances,  to  be  refused  the  reward  would  be  the  greatest  in- 
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justice.  To  make  a selection,  then,  of  the  negation  of  rewards, 
is  onlv,  out  of  a vast  assortment;  to  make  choice  of  a particular 
species  of  injustice  in  preference  to  the  rest,  with  which  to  ha- 
rass the  Catholics.  Allow  the  species  to  be  as  light  in  degree  as 
it  may  suit  the  purpose  of  any  one  to  represent  it — (in  the  scale  of 
human  feeling,  which  is  the  measure  of  injury,  it  is  far  from  light,) 
— ^]Mr.  Locke  long-  ago  has  told  us,  that  if  injury  be  injury,  though 
it  come  short  of  the  discipline  of  fire  and  faggot,  injury  inflicted 
on  the  score  of  religion  is  as  certainly  persecution  in  one  degree 
as  in  another. 

But  there  are  dangers,  it  seems,  to  be  considered.  Tf  Catho- 
lics are  admitted  to  places  of  power,  Church  and  State  are  en- 
dangered. In  what  we  have  seen  already  of  the  artifices  which 
serve  that  class  of  persons,  by  whom  all  improvement  is  opposed, 
something  of  the  cry  of  danger  has  already  appeared.  We  have 
learned  from  the  author  before  us,  that  the  idea  of  a diversity  of 
religions  is  at  this  moment,  in  France,  associated  with  the  idea  of 
a multitude  of  dangers.  In  fact,  the  cry  of  danger  has,  in  all 
ages,  been  the  grand  instrument  which  the  enemies  of  society  have 
opposed  to  its  progress.  Observe  how  loudly  it  was  raised 
against  the  Reformation.  Pope  Adrian,  in  his  letter  to  the  Diet  of 
Nuremberg,  addressing  the  princes  of  the  Empire,  ‘ les  avertis- 
‘ soit,’  as  we  are  informed  by  Father  Paul,  ‘ que  si  les  sectateurs  de 
‘ Luther  avoient  bien  ose  refuser  d’obeir  aux  loix  ecclesiastiques,; 
‘ ils  mepriseroient  encore  plus  aisement  I’autorite  seculiere ; et  qu’- 
‘ apres  avoir  usm*pe  les  biens  de  I’eglise,  ils  s’abstiendroient  encore 
‘ moins  de  ceux  de  laiques  ; ou  qu’apres  avoir  ose  mettre  la  main= 
‘ sur  les  pretres  et  les  ministres  de  Dieu,  ils  n’epargneroient  pas  les 
'•  maisons,  les  femmes,  et  les  enfans  des  autres.’  * Here  was  dan- 
ger in  sufficient  magnitude  and  variety  j rebellion,  robbery,  rape,, 
murder,  all  in  their  most  appalling  shapes  and  attitudes  : and  yet 
the  result  was  that  reformation,  both  of  morals  and  of  religion, 
of  which  all  Europe  has  since  enjoyed  the  benefit. 

As  the  liberty  of  the  press  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  all 
the  chuses  of  improvement,  so  it  has  been  the  object  against  which 
the  cry  of  danger  has  been  particularly  raised.  Without  saying 
any  thing  more  of  the  persevering  exertions  of  the  French  cler- 
gy, let  us  listen  for  a moment  to  the  loudness  of  the  reclama- 
tion with  which  every  short  and  imperfect  step  towards  the  free- 
dom of  the  press  has,  even  in  this  country,  been  attended.  The 
eloquence  of  Milton  himself  was  but  feebly  heard  against  the  cry 
of  danger,  from  the  want  of  a licenser.  To  make,  in  cases  affect- 
ing the  liberty  of  the  press,  the  jury  judges  of  the  law,  as  well 


* Hist,  du  Cons,  de  Trente,  par  Fra.  Paolo  Sarpi,  Lib.  I.  § 25. 
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as  of  the  fact;  in  other  words, 

degree,  of  acting  as  a safe-guard  ^ society 

the  judge,  was  next  represented  celebrated  case  of 

in  ii  bosom. 

the  trial  of  the  Dean  of  St.  As.  p , eternal  principles 

said— ‘ Upon  t/ie  reason  of  the  ^ ^ juJisdictfon  of  the 

‘ of  justice,  the  jury  ought  not  to  assume  j presumed 

. llw.  As  I said  before,  they  do  not  know,  and  are  not  pwsu 

> to  know,  any  thing  of  the  "^ho  usurp  the  judl- 

‘ but  their  atfecoons  and  wishes.  T j y themselves 

‘ cature  of  law,  though  they  happen  to  be  right,  a . 

* wrong,  because  they  are  right  by  chance  only.  Ike  Men 

< Tees  of  the  press  is  Pandora^s  box-the  sdurce  of  ese^  «“• 
Miserable  is  the  condition  of  individuals  dangerou 

* dition  of  the  State,  if  there  is  no  certain  aw  ; 

« same  thing,  no  certain  administration  of  law,  p 

* duals,  or  to  guard  the  State.  * _ rases  futility  of  the 

:ru?aXlon'“hm  hi  the 'ground  in  -hich  the  op^ 
the  salutary  law  of  final  reconcilement  with  ““ 
subiects,  have  principally  entrenched  themselves, 
which  Lord  Mansfield,  we  see,  predicts,  are 

Tertaintv  fwhich  is  equivalent  to  the  nonenity)  of  law— the  licen 
So^nl  Ke  press-misery  to  individuals,  and  confusion  to  the 
<5tate  Yet  the  Legislature,  undeterred  by  these  piedic  i , 
few  years  afterwards,  deliberately  gave  lo  juries  that  very  powe 
which  is  here  deprecated  with  so  loud  a cry  of  danger.  _ 

With  regard,  then,  to  the  cry  of  danger  from  the  emancipation 

of  the  Catholics,  we  may  observe,  .in  the -first  Ireat^L- 

ved  by  history  that  it  is  a cry  uniformly  h^/jan„ers 

tional  improvement  is  in  contemplation;  out  to 

which  it  announces  have,  m almost  every 

be  altogether  chimerical.  Let  us  «ce,  however  what  is  the  spe 

-cific  danger  that  is  apprehended  in  the  present  ^stance.  It  i_, 
that  the  Catholics,  being  allowed  to  fill  places 

will  introduce  Catholicism,  and  tfask  us 

trarv  power-  Now,  to  ask  us  to  believe  this,  is  i^ally  to  ask  us 

to  believe  that  a part  is  equal  to  the  whole.  ^ ^ ^ ^^on^for 

small  part  of  the  population.  Admit  them  to  the  P , 
Xces  of  power;  it  is  an  equally  small  portion  of  such  places 
?hey  naturally  can  fill.  But  the  alarmists  would  persuade  us  that 


* See  Report  of  the  Trial.-See,  too,  that  recent  and  important 
publication,  The  Speeches  of  Lord  Erskme,  \ ol.  I.  p.  o78. 
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they  would  fill  all  places.  They  maintain,  that  all  our  establish- 
ments would  become  Catholic ; that  a very  small  part  is  the 
whole. 

To  give  credit  to  the  doctrine  of  the  alarmists,  one  must  real- 
ly believe  of  the  Catholics,  what  they  have  long  believed  of  them- 
selves—-that  they  have  still  the  power  of  working  miracles,  and 
of  making  a vast  superiority  of  population,  of  wealth,  and  of 
knowledge,  submit  to  the  absolute  control  of  a much  smaller 
population,  infinitely  inferior  in  wealth,  knowledge  and  reputation. 
Nothing  short  of  necromancy,  however,  could  accomplish  such  a 
revolution;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  our  alarmists  judging  of 
their  Catholic  brethren  according  to  principles  which  hold,  only, 
upon  the  supposition  of  a magical  operation.  In  all  such  cases, 
there  is  something  capricious  and  unaccountable.  The'  magician, 
when  properly  equipped,  has  wonderful  powers  ; but,  take  away 
his  staff  or  his  girdle,  and  his  whole  power  is  destroyed.  So, 
when  kept  in  subjection,  the  Catholics,  with  the  whole  of  their 
natural  powers,  are  only  like  the  feeble  old  women  who  are 
in  compact  with  the  devil,  though  without  any  power  to  com- 
mand him ; but,  let  them  once  touch  the  rod  of  office,  and 
they  start  up  the  terrible  genii  by  whom  heaven  and  earth  are 
confounded. 

But  even  this  is  not  the  whole  of  the  creed  of  the  alarmists. 
Another  article  is,  that  when  men  are  ill  used,  they  will  be  quiet 
subjects  and  cordial  allies  ; when  well  used,  active  and  dangerous 
enemies.  When  they  have  little  to  lose,  they  will  be  cautious  and 
timid ; when  they  have  much  to  lose,  they  will  be  desperate,  and 
regardless  of  consequences. 

The  creed  goes  yet  farther.  Without  supposing  that  the  Ca- 
tholics would  succeed  in  subverting  the  state,  by  their  efforts  to 
introduce  their  faith,  it  may  at  least  be  supposed  that  they  would 
try  to  introduce  it ; and  that  mischief,  more  or  less,  would  be 
the  consequence.  Now,  the  practical  inference  from  this  is,  that 
if  there  be  any  set  of  men,  of  whom,  if  power  should  be  given 
them,  it  can  be  supposed  that  they  would  try  to  abuse  it,  not 
an  atom  of  power  should  be  given  to  them.  A few  favourite 
institutions  may  be  tried  by  this  rule.  An  aristocracy,  it  is 
universally  acknowledged,  has  a disposition  to  draw  all  power 
into  its  own  hands ; therefore,  England  is  very  unfortunate  in 
having  a House  of  Lords.  A King  is  understood,  in  like 
manner,  to  have  the  strongest  motives  to  aim  at  the  attainment 
of  absolute  power ; therefore,  England  is  very  unwise  in  con- 
tinuing the  office  of  a King.  The  clergy  have  always  been 
described  as  doing  whatever  was  practicable  to  be  done,  to  set 
the  ecclesiastical  power  above  the  secular.  To  give  the  bishops, 
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therefore,  a seat  in  the  House  'was^lprSty 

of  wealth  so  much  influence  in  clerical  hands— was  a preixy 

strain  of  folly  in  the  people  of  England.  be 

then,  that  if  this  argument  for  the  exclusion  bpre  • there 

good,  there  ought  ?o  be  no  power  entrusted  any  'vh^^ 
ought  to  be  no  such  thing  as  government  at  all , -for  there  ne 
vefcan  be  a set  of  men  to  whom 

not  have  motives,  occasionally,  to  use  interests  of  the 

servient  to  their  own  interests,  instead  of  the  ^nter 
community.  It  is  the  very  object,  however,  ot  political  scien  , 

S fi^d  the  means  of  counteracting  those  «^°tives  j and,  w th- 
ont  withholding  from  any  one  the  rewards  to  which  he  is  fairly 
entitled,  to  devfse  such  checks  and  restraints  as  may  prevent  any 

^^Sudi^arfttrpSs  on  which  it  appears  to  us  that  the  true  me- 
ritrof  the  Catholic  question  really  depend-not,  as  has  been  de- 
lusively and  unconsitutionally  represented,  on 
KLe  If  it  is  demonstrated  that  the  disabilities  of  the  Catholics 
fre  Wht  with  injustice  to  the  Catholics,  and  with  injury  to  the 

rtion  afkri,  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  cons^^^^^^^  to  suppose 

thTre  S wills  injustice  to  any  part  of  his  subjects,  or  injury 

fountrf.'AnT^^^^^ 

bonds  of  the  constitution-is  tantamount  to  a c^^^ 
and  civil  war.  If  the  question  of  injury  and  ^njustice  oe  on 
SLariv  declded-and  if  ihe  oath  of  the  King  be  held  out  as  a strf- 
ficienf  defence  of  injury  and  injustice,  the  freedom  of  the  o°ns“- 
mrion  it  no  mme.  ' Aching  m^y  tahe  - oath  agatnst  of  he 
vital  organs  of  liberty-against  the  freedom  of  press  to 
amnle-^r  he  may  chuse  to  conceive,  it  included  (and  it  is  just 
much  included  as  that  of  intolerance  to  the  Catholics)  in  is  co  - 
”ation  oatht  But,  would  this  be  a 

t^^jroirrpT'rthrTdt^^^^^^^ 

'"Th'St^am  o"ror  two  of  the  observations  of  Locke,  which  on 
such  occasions  as  the  present,  ought  never  to 

♦ is  not  the  diversity  of  opinions^  he  sax  s , 
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* avoided ; but  the  refusal  of  toleration  to  those  that  are  of  differ- 
‘ ent  opinions,  which  might  have  been  granted,  that  has  produced 

all  the  bustles  and  wars  that  have  been  in  the  Christian  world 
‘ upon  account  of  religion.  The  heads  and  leaders  of  the  churchy 

moved  by  aval  ice  and  insatiable  desire  of  dominion,  making  use 
‘ of  the  immoderate  ambition  of  magistrates^  and  the  credulous  su- 
‘ perstition  of  the  giddy  multitude,  have  incensed  and  animated 
‘ them  against  those  that  dissent  from  themselves.’* 

‘That  magistrates  should  thus  suffer  these  incendiaries  and  dis- 
^ turbers  of  the  public  peace,  might  justly  be  wondered  at,  if  it 
‘ did  not  appear  that  they  have  been  invited  by  them  into  a parti- 
‘ cipation  of  the  spoil,  and  have  therefore  thought  fit  to  make  use 
‘ of  their  covetousness  and  pride,  as  means  whereby  to  increase 
‘ their  own  power.  For  who  does  not  see  that  these  good  men 
‘ are  indeed  more  ministers  of  the  government  than  ministers  of 
‘ the  gospel  ; and  that,  by  f uttering  the  ambition^  and  favouring 
'■  the  dominion  o{  princes  and  men  in  authority,  they  endeavour, 

‘ with  all  their  might,  to  promote  th?a.  tyranny  in  the  commonwealth^ 

‘ which  otherwise  they  should  not  be  able  to  establish  in  the 
‘ church  ? This  is  the  unhappy  agreement  that  we  see  between  the 
church  and  the  state 

We  forbear  making  any  commentary  upon  these  memorable 
passages  ; and  shall  observe  only,  that  though  it  be  true  of  all  pub- 
lic functionaries,  as  well  as  of  the  clergy,  that  their  interests  are 
apt  to  be  contrary  to  their  duty,  it  is  true  of  the  clergy,  in  a man- 
ner, and  to  a degi  ee,  that  has  never  yet  been  explained  and  attend- 
ed to  as  it  deserves. 

Amid  the  obstacles,  however,  so  many  and  so  powerful,  which 
ihe  progress  of  human  happiness  has  ever  had  to  encounter- 
even  in  times  as  unfavourable  as  the  present,  when  an  insatiable 
•despot  domineers  over  so  great  a portion  of  the  most  enlightened 
and  useful  inhabitants  of  the  globe,  and  doctrines  so  hostile  to 
improvement  are  patronized  among  ourselves,  the  principles  of 
improvement  are  perceived  insinuating  themselves  throughout 
the  mass  of  error  and  prejudice,  as  the  fibres  of  the  roots  of  the 
oak  insinuate  themselves  in  the  smallest  fissures  of  the  moun- 
tain rock,  and  gradually  acquire  the  strength  which  one  day  en- 
ables them  to  tear  it  asunder.  Amid  the  calamities  which  this 
scourge  of  Europe  has  lately  inflicted  on  the  people  of  Spain,  it 
is  some  consolation  to  contemplate  the  destruction  of  one  of  the 
most  terrible  instruments  of  hostility  to  the  interests  of  human 


* A Letter  concerning  Toleration,  Locke’s  Works,  8vo.  edit.  vol. 
VI.  p.  53. 
t Ibid.  p.  54, 
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nature,  which  ever  the  enemies  of  human  nature  set  up.  If 
Bonaparte  succeed  in  rendering  himself  master  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  the  Inquisition  will  cease  to  pollute  the  soil  of  Europe. 
It  will  never  be  forgotten,  in  the  annals  of  human  happiness  and 
misery,  that  such  an  act  was  left  for  such  a man  to  perform. 
The  Romans,  says  Montesquieu,  deserved  well  of  human  nature, 
for  making  it  an  article  in  their  treaty  with  the  Carthaginians, 
that  they  should  abstain  from  sacrificing  their  children  to  their 
gods.  A British  ministry,  distinguished  for  many  things,  but  for 
nothing  so  much  as  an  extraordinary  horror  for  the  abominations 
of  the  Catholic  religion ; a ministry,  who  had  treaties  to  form 
with  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  in  circumstances  which  pla- 
ced these'  nations  in  far  greater  dependence  upon  them  than  the 
Carthaginians,  at  the  time  of  their  memorable  treaty,  were  with 
regard  to  the  Romans  ; that  ministry  did  not  think  it  worth  while 
to  make  any  attempt  to  abolish  the  human  sacrifices  of  their  al- 
lies, or  to  employ  a word,  when  a word  would  have  sufficed,  for 
putting  down  the  Inquisition  ! 

If,  however,  while  the  Inquisition  is  destroyed  in  Europe  by 
the  power  of  despotism,  we  could  entertain  the  hope — and  it  is 
not  too  much  to  entertain  such  a hope — that  the  power  of  liberty 
is  about  to  destroy  it  in  America;  we  might  even,  amid  the 
gloom  which  surrounds  us,  congratulate  our  fellow-creatures  on 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  progress 
of  human  society — ^the  final  erazure  of  the  Inquisition  from  the 
face  of  the  earth.  We  know  very  well,,  that  public  opinion,  even 
in  those  dark  regions,  has  recently  done  much  to  restrain  the  ex- 
cesses of  this  terrible  tribunal ; and  that,  in  many  places,  it  had 
in  a great  measure  lost  its  character  of  protecting  the  pure  faith 
by  ‘ reasonable  penalties’  and  inflictions,  and  been  converted  into 
a court  of  police,  or  civil  judicature.  Still,  however,  the  prin- 
ciple of  its  constitution  was  fraught  with  incredible  danger ; and, 
in  times  that  have  already  seen  so  many  successful  usurpations, 
and  the  resurrection  of  so  many  despotisms  that  appeared  to  be 
worn  out  and  extinguished,  it  is  not  altogether  unreasonable  to 
tremble  at  the  existence  of  an  institution  which  has  been  the  in- 
strument of  so  many  horrors,  and  seems  but  111  calculated  for  any 
other  service  but  that  of  oppression. 

With  this  consolatory  prospect,  then,  we  close  these  obsen-a- 
tions ; and  shall  only  add,  that,  without  freedom  of  conscience, 
there  can  be  no  free  government.  A system  of  intolerance  af- 
fords such  temptations  and  such  facilities  to  despotism,  that  the 
two  are  never  found  long  asunder.  If  the  af\mkening  people  of 
South  America,  therefore,  desire  at  last  to  taste  the  blessings  of 
a good  government,  they  must  fulfil  the  conditions  which  are  es- 
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sential  to  its  attainment  — They  must  not  Only  proclaim  their  in- 
dependence, but  they  must  establish  perfect  toleration,  and  give 
their  sanction  to  the  exertions  of  a free  press. 


Art.  IX.  Fourth  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  African  Institu- 
tion. Read  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting  on  the  28th  of  March, 
1810.  8vo.  pp.  128.  London.  Hatchard.  1810. 

We  have,  upon  a former  occasion,  laid  before  our  readers  the 
principal  details  connected  with  this  Institution,  and  deduced 
its  history  from  its  first  formation  to  the  third  general  meet- 
ing, held  in  March,  1809.  We  now  resume,  Avith  much  de- 
light, the  consideration  of  a subject  equally  interesting  to  philo- 
sophers, and  pleasing  to  philanthropists  ; for  indeed  we  shall  in 
vain  expect  to  find  any  topic  more  attractive  to  the  lovers  of 
science,  than  the  exploration  of  the  most  unknown  quarter  of 
the  globe  ; or  more  captivating  to  the  friends  of  humanity,  than 
the  diffusion  of  comfort  and  civility  among  a vast  portion  of  the 
species,  whose  happiness  has  hitherto  been  the  very  sport  and 
spoil  of  the  vices  of  their  enlightened  neighbours.  At  the  present 
moment,  we  are  induced  to  revive  this  discussion,  not  so  much  for 
the  sake  of  communicating  any  new  information  respecting  Africa, 
as  in  order  to  keep  the  subject  constantly  in  the  eyes  of  our  read- 
ers, and  to  disseminate,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  whatever  has  recently 
occurred  to  interest  the  friends  of  the  abolition.  It  is  quite  im- 
possible that  the  pages  of  this  Journal  can  be  more  worthily  em- 
ployed, than  in  recording  even  the  most  slender  contributions  to 
that  great,  and,  we  trust,  victorious  cause. 

The  Report  noAv  before  us  is,  like  the  former  ones,  distinguish- 
ed for  its  moderation,  good  sense,  and  plain,  practical  views. 
We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  say,  that  it  displays  a thorough 
knowledge  of  the  subject  in  all  its  details  or  relations  ; because 
the  enemies  of  the  Institution  themselves  will  hardly  deny  its 
leaders  this  praise.  But  we  note  the  tone  of  sound  and  tempe- 
rate discussion  which  pervades  this  piece,  in  order  to  warn  our 
readers  of  a truth  industriously  kept  out  of  sight  by  the  interest- 
ed adversaries  of  the  abolition — ^that  there  is  some  difference 
between  philanthropy  and  fanaticism— that  a man  may  occupy 
himself  most  seriously  with  plans  for  promoting  the  happiness  of 
his  fellow-creatures^^^without  losing  his  reason — and  that  they  are 
not  always  the  most  deficient  in  what  is  vulgarly  termed  worldly 
Avisdom,  AA:ho  are  enlightened  and  virtuous  enough  to  despise  the 
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viler  objects  to  which  it  is  so  often  perverted ; and  to  aim,  In  a 
practical  manner,  at  nobler  and  happier  things.  The  present 
state  of  the  opposite  interest— of  the  slave-holders  and  slave- 
dealers—affords  an  apposite  illustration  of  the  converse  of  this 
proposition ; and  shows,  that  men  do  not  alwavs  wax  in  wisdom 
as  they  decay  in  virtue  ; and  that  the  grovellings  of  vulgar,  ordi- 
nary, practical  wickedness,  bring  us  sometimes  as  close  to  the 
paths  of  folly  and  failure,  as  the  most  romantic  flights  of  gene- 
rous enthusiasm.  ° 

We  remarked  upon  a former  occasion  (No.  XXIX.)  that  the 
improvement  of  the  African  continent,  hitherto  prevented  chiefly 
if  not  entirely,  by  the  slave-trade,  can  only  now  be  expected  to 
proceed,  whatever  exertions  may  be  made  to  favour  its  progress, 
in  proportion  as  the  abolition  of  that  detestable  traffic  Is  enforced 
by  those  powers  which  have  declared  it  to  be  illegal,  and  adopted 
by  other  powers  which  still  share  in  its  guilt.  The  Fourth  Re- 
port begins  with  an  ample  recognition  of  this  obvious  principle  • , 
and  then  states  the  obstacles  which,  unhappily,  still  are  found  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  a thorough  extirpation  of  the  trade.  It  is 
material  that  these  should  be  known ; and  as  the  statement  of 
them  involves  a detail  of  some  important  facts,  we  shall  present 
It  in  the  most  concise  form.  We  cannot  find  a better  than  the 
words  of  the  Report  itself. 


The  Directors  were  sanguine  in  hoping,  that,  ere  this  time,  some- 
ttnng  effectual  would  have  been  done,  to  limit  the  range  of  this  de- 
structive traffic,  which  has  hitherto  impeded  the  success  of  every  at- 
tempt  to  do  good  to  Africa.  But  this  expectation  has  not  been  re- 
alized. No  foreign  states  have  hitherto  followed  the  example  set 
them  by  the  Legislatures  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  the  United  States 
of  America  ; while  the  flags  of  Spain  and  of  Sweden  (which,  till  within 
the  last  two  years,  had  scarcely  ever  visited  the  African  coast)  have  of 
late  been  extensively  employed  in  covering  and  protecting  a trade  in 
slaves,  in  which,  it  is  believed,  that  the  subjects  of  these  countries 
have  little  or  no  direct  interest. 

‘ Nor  is  this  all.  It  has  been  discovered,  that,  in  defiance  of  all  the 
penalties  imposed  by  act  of  Parliament,  vessels  under  foreign  flags 
have  been  fitted  out  in  the  ports  of  Liverpool  and  London,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  slaves  from  the  coast  of  Africa  to  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  settlements  in  America ; and  that  several  adventures  of 
tins  description  have  actually  been  completed. 

• persons,  however,  who  are  by  far  the  most,  deeply  engaged 

in  this  nefarious  traffic,  appear  to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  1 hese  shelter  themselves  from  the  penal  consequences  of 
their  criminal  conduct,  by  means  of  a nominal  sale,  both  of  ship  and 
cargo,  at  some  Spanish  or  Swedish  port- (the  Havannah,  for  exam- 
ple, or  the  island  of  St.  Bartholomew.)  They  are  thus  put  in  a ca- 
pacity to  use  the  flags  of  these  states;  and  so  disguised,  have  car- 
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riecl  on  their  slave-trading  speculations,  during  the  last  year,  to  an 
enormous  extent. 

‘The  different  communications  received  by  the  Directors  from 
the  coast  of  Africa,  concur  in  stating,  that,  in  the  month  of  October 
last,  the  coast  was  crowded  with  vessels,  known  to  be  American, 
trading  for  slaves  under  Spanish  and  Swedish  flags.  The  slaves  thus 
procured,  it  is  understood,  were  afterwards  to  be  carried  for  sale,  either 
to  South  America,  or  to  the  Spanish  West  Indies.  Some  cargoes’ 
(there  is  reason  to  believe)  have  been  landed  at  St.  Bartholomew’s,  and 
smuggled  thence  into  English  islands.*^  p.  1 — 3. 

The  Report  afterwards  alludes,  though  very  generally,  to  a 
most  shkmeful  violation  of  the  Abolition  acts,  which  was  lately- 
detected  in  the  port  of  London,  by  the  exertions  of  the  Institu- 
tion. A large  vessel  (the  Commercio  de  Rio)  was  suspected  to 
be  fitting  out  for  the  slave-trade  ; and  strict  inquiries  being  insti- 
tuted, those  suspicions  were  amply  confirmed.  The  cargo,  both 
that  part  which  was  easily  found,  and  that  which  was  studiously 
and  ingeniously  concealed,  afforded  evidence,  which  the  papers 
on  board,  and  a variety  of  collateral  circumstances,  confirmed ; 
and  the  parties  concerned  did  not  venture  to  defend  themselves, 
when  the  vessel  and  cargo  were  proceeded  against  in  the  Court 
of  Exchequer,  but  suffered  judgment  to  go  by  default,  last  Hilary 
Term.  The  record  of  condemnation,  which  was  lately  printed 
by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  exhibits  a melancholy  picture 
of  depravity.  The  vessel  appears  to  have  been  fitted  out 
with  all  the  infernal  apparatus  of  chains,  padlocks,  manacles, 
foot-irons,  bad  provisions,  and  miserable  accommodation  for 
about  eig  ht  hundred  Africans.  British  capital  was  risked  in  such, 
an  adventure — British  merchants — the  very  men  who  pretended 
to  rejoice  when  the  last  negotiations  with  France  were  broken  off, 
because  they  could  not  endure  any  amicable  connexion  with  a ty- 
rant like  Bonaparte — the  very  men  who  affected  such  horror  at 
his  cruel  proceedings  in  Spain,  and  risked  even  a little  of  their 
tenderly  cherished  stock  in  subscriptions  for  the  suffering  Spa- 
niards— ^those  men  (let  us  however  hope  but  a few  of  them)  were 
found  busily  engaged  in  a mercantile  adventure,  the  immediate 
object  of  which  was  to  lay  waste  whole  territories  of  a peaceful, 
happy,  unoffending— nay-,  almost  unknown  country,  and  carry 
off  in  irons,  and  under  scourges,  the  flower  of  its  people  into  the 
utmost  horrors  of  a servitude,  compared  with  which,  every  thing 
that  the  most  wretched  conscript  of  Bonaparte  can  endure  is 
m-oud  dominion,  and  the  lot  of  all  other  slaves,  luxury  and  ease- 
That  this  iniquitous  project  was  detected,  we  have  to  thank  the 
African  Institution  ? and  the  extracts  from  its  minutes,  published 
in  this  Report,  shows  us  through  whose  exertions  they  gained  so 
material  a success.  The  gener^  meeting  unanimously  voted  their 
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thanks  to  Mr.  Macaulav,  (the  acting  secretary,  and 
everv  friend  of  the  abolition)  for  the  zeal  and  judginent 
disniaved  in  prosecuting  the  inquiries  which  led  to  the  condemn 
tioii  of  the  ship;  and  at  with  a rare  disinterestedness,  that  gen- 
tleman had  declined  receiving  the  very  considerable  sum  of  mo- 
ney to  which  by  law  he  was  entitled  out  of  the  ^ 

sale,  the  Meeting  voted  him  a pmce  of  pkte,  as  ^ 
of  the  sense  Avhich  they  entertained  of  his  conduct , ^ ’ 

motives  of  still  more  refined,  and,  perhaps,  5™;"  f 
appears  that  he  has  declined  this  also,  fee  i obiect 

cumbent  upon  us  to  tender  him  a tribute,  which  he  cann  J 

The  Report  next  touches  upon  the  arrangements  which  are  so 

desirable  with  foreign  states,  for  the  purpose  of  obmining  their 
concurrence  in  the  abolition.  It  suggests  the  ^ ^ 

stipulations  with  Spain  and  Portugal,  either  for  the 
of  their  share  in  the  slave-trade,  or,  at  any  rate,  for  limiting  it  to 
a particular  district  of  coast.  It  is  evident  that,  if 
part  of  Africa  is  wholly  freed  from  the  slave-trade,  although  the 
lade  should  still  be  carried  on,  as  before,  every  where  else  a 
creat  Kood  will  be  gained  ; for  the  improvement  of  that  one  dis- 
trict ttill  be  incalcu!ably  promoted.  Nay,  although  ^ 

rade  were  elsewhere  opined,  as  by  this  arrangement  had  been 
SVen  up,  and  although,  in  this  way,  the  total  extent  of  coast  sub- 
iect  to  the  scourge  were  the  same  as  before,  a vast  goo  ^ 

be  still  secured  : for,  while  a few  slave  settlements  are  scattered 
along  any  coast,  the  parts  exempt  from  the  trade  are  kept  m nemly 
asbmi  a state  as  those  where  it  more  immediately  prevails  , ^d, 
lansLr  nfthet^^^^  stations  to  some  others,  gives 

aUeast  apL  of  the  African  continent  the  chance  of  improving 
t peace!  ^ Thus,  if  the  cession  of  the  island  of  Bissago  could  be 
procured  from  Portugal,  there  would  be  a | 

Lndred  miles  free  from  the  slave-trade, 

ence— which  would  thus  give  improvement  to  vast  districts, 
therto  kept  in  darkness  and  b^barism,  by  the  baneful  influence  of 

*^The'^’'Ame!:k!n^^^^^  it  is  well  known,  jb^hed  t^^^ 

slave-trade  in  a way  which  reflects  the  highest  uPon  to 

country.  Before  the  year  1808,  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  did  not  permit  the  Congress  to  pass 
commercial  interests  of  the  several  membersof  the  f f 
But  each  of  those  states  had  severally  abolished  the  trade, 
the  exception  of  Georgia  and  South-Carolina  ; and  the  central 
tvernmL,  being  resolved  to  seize  the  first  moment  a whmh 
the  law  authorised  it  to  interpose,  passed  a prospectu  e act,  a con 
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^Iderable  time  before  1808,  declaring  that  the  traffic  should  cease 
the  first  day  of  that  year.  Accordingly,  it  has  been  abolished  in 
the  United  States,  as  far  as  their  naval  means,  and  the  strength  of 
their  executive  government,  enable  it  to  enforce  the  law.  Con- 
traband speculations,  however,  have  still  been  carried  on  to  a large 
extent ; nor  is  it  for  us  to  cry  out  very  loudly  against  the  public 
authorities  in  America  on  this  account,  after  the  proofs  which- 
have  beeij  unhappily  afforded,  that  all  the  strength  of  our  own 
government,  and  the  immense  power  of  ournavv,  have  not  been 
sufficient  to  cope  with-  the  force  and  ingenuity  of  mercantile  ava- 
rice. W hatever  the  government  in  America  could  do,  we  verily 
believe  it  has  done ; and  there  is  no  reason  to  imagine,  tliat  the 
Abolition  act  has  been  more  evaded  there  than  in  this  country. 
The  direct  American  slave-trade  has  certainly  been  almost  wholly 
abolished ; and  scarcely  any  importation  at  present  takes  place 
into  the  territories  of  the  United  States.  But  no  efforts  of  such  a 
navy  as  theirs,  could  be  e pected  to  check,  in  any  material  de- 
gree, the  commerce  to  which  the  American  flag,  and  the  mercan- 
tile resources  of  that  country,  have  been  so  shamefully  lent,  in 
spite  of  the  laws  ; and  a great  traffic  has  thus  been  carried  on  be- 
tween Africa  and  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  colonies,  and  even 
some  of  the  more  recently  settled  colonies  of  England,  in  Ame- 
rican bottonas.  The  Report  touches  upon  the  only  effectual  re- 
medy which  Cctn  be  applied  to  this  great  evil,  in  the  following 
manner, 

‘ Had  our  relations  with  the  United  States  been  such  as  all  must 
xvish  them  to  be,  it  might  have  been  possible  to  come  to  such  an  ar- 
rangement, on  this  subject,  as  would  speedily  have  put  an  end  to 
every  vestige  of  the  contraband  American  slave-trade.  To  do  this, 
nothing  more  seems  requisite  than  an  agreement  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  the  United  States  of  America,  that  each  shall  be  allowed  to 
enforce,  by  means  of  naval  capture,  the  abolition  laws  of  the  other. 
To  an  agreement  of  this  description,  the  Directors  trust  that  the  two 
governments  will  not  be  indisposed  : and  no  pains  have  been  wanting, 
on  the  part  of  the  Directors,  to  encourage  such  a disposition  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Meanwhile,  they  feel  no  small  pleasure  in  be- 
ing able  to  state,  that  both  the  late  and  the  present  American  minis- 
ters have  manifested,  so  far  as  was  consistent  with  the  duties  of  their 
situation,  the  most  liberal  promptitude  in  complying  with  the  applica- 
tions which  were  made  to  them,  for  the  prevention  of  this  gross  abuse 
of  the  American  flag. 

‘ With  a view  to  co-operation  in  this  and  other  important  objects, 
the  Directors  have  opened  a correspondence  with  the  Society  in  Ame- 
rica for  Abolishing  the  slave-trade  and  slavery  ; and  they  have  been 
much  gratified  by  the  cordiality  with  which  the  President  of  that  Soci^ 
ty.  Dr.  Rush,  and  the  gentlemen  who  compose  its  central  committee^ 
bave  rj^ived  their  overtures.- 
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‘ Should  the  two  countries  return  to  their  former  state  of  amity, 
which  the  Directors  ardently  hope  will  soon  be  the  case,  the  happiest 
effects  may  be  expected  from  their  heartily  umUng,  not  only  to  ^on- 
d!mn  tKaveWe,  as  they  have  already  done,  but  concurrently  te 
carry  their  sentence  into  complete  execution,  p. 

But  another  view  of  the  question  was  also  taken,  m the  late 
debate  on  the  slave-trade  in  the  House  of  Commons.=^  It  was 
contended  that,  without  any  such  arrangement  between  the  two 
governments,  there  was  good  ground  for  expecting  a 
fion  of  American  slave-ships,  captured  or  detained  b>  British 
cruizers,  in  our  courts  of  prize.  For,  in  the  first  place  the  per- 
sons engaged  in  such  an  illicit  trade  never  could  appeal  t^o  then- 
own  government ; because  such  an  a^eal  would  render  them  li- 
able to  the  penalties  under  the  act  of  Confess  ; and, 
ly,  the  American  government  never  could  interfere,  by  any  ap- 
nlication  to  ours,  however  many  of  the^r  vessels  we  might  take 
Ld  condemn.  Thus,  the  question  would  be  left  entirely 
own  merits,  as  a question  of  the  daw  of  nations  ; and  in  this 
shape,  would  come  very  clearly  ^nd  advantageously  for  decisi  n 
before  our  courts  of  prize.  Now,  what  is  the  mode  ® * 

insr  in  those  courts  ? The  vessel  captured  is  brought  into  a British 
pon  and  condemned,  unless  a claim  be  offered  on  the  part  of  the 
owner  of  ship  or  cargo.  How  could  an  American  advance 
such  a claim  ? Not  certainly  without  manifest  risk,  in  his  own 
country ; because  the  claim  would  be  g;ood  evidence,  in  any 
American  court,  to  convict  him  of  having  acted  contrary  to 
the  abolition  law,  and  he  would  thereby  be  subjected  to  tlm 
penalties.  It  was  therefore  clear,  that  many  such  claims  could 
lot  be  made;  and  ^he  majority  of  cases  the 

tion  must  proceed  as  a matter  of  course  : and  thus, 

were  pretty  safe  in  detaining  every  American  slave-ship.  But 

suppose  a claim  were  made  by  some  person,  ^ 

the  risk  of  the  American  prosecution,  or  who  had  no  property 
within  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  and  - -‘-tion  of 
returning  within  their  jurisdiction— (there  are  several  of  this  de 
ion  known  ,o  be  engaged  In  .he  slave-trade , 
of  o^ne  very  remarkable  instance,  in  the  case  of  a man  w ho,  having 
largely  speculated  in  the  slave  traffic  since  the  American  laws 


* See  Report  of  the  Debate  on  Mr.  Brougham  s potion,  lately  pub 
lished.  The  whole  of  the  debates  on  the  slave-trade,  from  the  first 
mooting  of  the  question  to  the  present  time,  have 
norted  and  printed  by  the  friends  of  the  abolition  ; and  they  a y 

far  ,he“es.'hTs.ory  h the  subjecl.  These  reports  arc  ^tken  wnh 
great  care,  and  in  general  very  correctly. 
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•were  passed,  acquired  by  bis  virtues  considerable  riches,  is  afraid 
of  returning  to  his  home,  and  has  now  become  a settler,  partly 
in  Brazil,  partly,  we  grieve  to  say,  in  this  country.) — Suppose 
then,  that  such  a person  is  bold  enough  to  make  his  claim,  and 
bring  the  question  to  a trial,  the  court  will  have  to  consider,  first 
of  all,  whether  there  is  a right  of  property  in  the  claimant — for, 
without  this,  his  claim  cannot  be  entertained.  Now,  a right  to 
the  ship  is  maintainable  ; but  not  so,  it  Avas  argued,  is  a claim 
to  the  cargo.  The  slave-trade  is  not  juris  gentium  ; it  is  a traffic 
contrary  to  the  law  of  nature,  and  cannot  be  sanctioned  by  the 
laAv  of  nations.  No  man  can  pretend  to  the  property  of  human 
beings,  and  require  that  laAv  to  enforce  his  claim.  Besides,  those 
beings  are  procured,  many  of  them  at  least,  by  force  and  fraud, 
and  without  any  lawful  title,  even  granting  that  such  a property 
could  in  any  circumstances  exist  and  it  is  enough,  if  one  or  two 
of  them  are  so  obtained.  The  slave-trader  then  is  no  better  than 
a pirate,  and  can  claim  no  protection  either  for  his  ship  or  cargo,  as 
his  property  ; prima  facie^  his  trade  is  illicit,  and  his  claim  void. 
It  is  another  question,  how  far  the  trade,  being  legalized  by  the 
municipal  institutions  of  the  country  to  which  he  belongs,  must 
be  held  quoad  him  to  be  lawful ; and  how  far,  on  this  account, 
the  Prize  Courts  may  protect  him  in  exercising  it.  At  all  events, 
he  must  show  this  municipal  act  legalizing  his  proceedings ; 
which,  in  the  present  case,  he  cannot  do  : for,  on  the  contrary, 
the  law  of  America  prohibits  the  trade.  Thus,  it  was  supposed 
that  the  claim  so  tendered  must  be  rejected,  and  the  vessel  and 
cargo  condemned  by  the  law  of  nations. 

It  gives  us  the  most  unfeigned  satisfaction  to  communicate  to 
our  readers  the  judgment  of  the  Lords  of  Privy  Council  (the  High 
Court  of  Appeal  in  matters  of  Prize)  recently  pronounced  upon 
precisely  such  a case  as  we  have  been  supposing.  In  the  case  of 
the  Amedie,  Johnson,  decided  at  the  Privy  Council  on  the  28th  of 
last  July,  after  long  and  patient  discussion,  this  great  point  was 
finally  ruled.  The  question  is  of  such  importance,  that  we  shall 
present  our  readers  with  a report  of  it,  for  the  perfect  accuracy  of 
which  we  pledge  ourselves. 

This  ship,  under  American  colours,  was  captured  in  the  West 
Indies  in  December,  1807,  having  a cargo  of  slaves  from  Africa. 
She  pretended  to  have  been  originally  bound  to  Charleston, 
South-Carolina ; where,  as  we  have  already  stated,  the  slave-trade 
only  ceased  to  be  lawful  on  the  1st  of  January,  1808  : and  it  was 
added,  that,  from  unexpected  detentions  on  the  coast,  having  no 
prospect  of  reaching  Charleston  previous  to  that  day,  she  had 
borne  aAvay  for  Cuba,  there  to  wait  for  instructions  from  the  own- 
ers. The  captors  contended,  that  this  was  a mere  pretext  ; and 
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showed  Indeed,  clearly,  that  the  real  destination  was  from  Africa, 
to  Cuba,  which  was  illegal  by  the  American  law  long  before  ; 
the  United  States  having,  like  ourselves,  begun  their  abolition 
by  prohibiting  the  foreign  slave-trade.  The  claimant,  again,  was 
contented  to  take  the  facts  thus,  and  go  to  trial  upon  the  point, 
whether  a British  Court  of  Prize  could  take  cognizance  of  an 
American  municipal  law,  there  being  no  pretence  of  a violation 
of  any  treaty  between  the  two  countries,  or  of  any  belligerent 
right  of  Great  Britain  ? This  was  the  question  therefore  ; and 
the  ship  having  been  condemned  at  Tortola,  in  the  Tice-admiralty 
Court,  and  the  slaves,  by  our  abolition  Act,  set  at  liberty  there, 
the  ov/ners  prosecuted  an  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council,  for  the 
purpose  of  having  this  question  decided.  Several  other  vessels, 
in  similar  circumstances,  stood  over,  awaiting  the  event  of  this 
appeal.  The  following  is  a very  accurate  report  of  the  judgment 
of  the  Court,  (composed  of  Sir  W.  Scott,  Sir  J.  Nicholl,.  Sir  W. 
Wynne,  Sir  W.  Grant,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  &c.)  It  was  de- 
livered by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls. 

‘ This  ship  must  be  considered  as  being  employed,  at  the  time  of 
capture,  in  canying  slaves  from  the  coast  of  Africa  to  a Spanish 
colony.  We  think  that  this  was  evidently  the  original  plan  and 
purpose  of  the  voyage,  notwithstanding  the  pretence  set  up  to  veil 
the  true  intention.  The  claimant,  however,  who  is  an  American, 
complains  of  the  capture,  and  demands  from  us  the  restitution  of 
property,  of  which  he  alleges  that  he  has  been  unjustly  dispossessed. 
In  all  the  former  cases  of  this  kind,  which  have  come  before  this 
Court,  the  slave-trade  was  liable  to  considerations  very  different  from 
those  which  belong  to  it  now.  It  had  at  that  time  been  prohibited 
(as  far  as  respected  carrying  slaves  to  the  colonies  of  foreign  na- 
tions) by  America;  but  by  our  own  laws  it  was  still  allowed.  It 
appeared  to  us,  therefore,  difficult  to  consider  the  prohibitary  law 
of  America  in  any  other  light  tlian  as  one  of  those  municipal  regu- 
lations of  a foreign  state,  of  which  this  Court  could  not  take  any 
cognizance.  But,  by  the  alteration  which  has  since  taken  place, 
the  question  stands  on  different  grounds,  and  is  open  to  the  applica- 
tion of  very  different  principles.  The  slave  trade  has  since  been 
totally  abolished  in  this  country,  and  our  legislature  has  pronounced 
it  to  be  contrary  to  the  principles  of  justice  and  humanity.  What- 
ever we  might  think  as  individuals  before,  we  could  not,  sitting  as 
Judges  in  a British  Court  of  justice,  regard  the  trade  in  that,  light, 
while  our  own  laws  permitted  it.  But  we  can  now  assert,  that  this 
trade  cannot.,  abstractedly  s/ieaking,  have  a legitimate  existence. 

‘ When  I say  abstractedly  speaking,  I mean,  that  this  countrj' 
has  no  right  to  control  any  foreign  legislature  that  may  think  fit 
to  dissent  from  this  doctrine,  and  to  permit  to  its  own  subjects  the 
prosecution  of  this  trade ; but  we  have  now  a right  to  affirm,  that, 
jtrima  facie,  the  trade  is  illegal ; and  thus  to  throw  on  claimants  the 
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burden  of  pi'oof,  that,  in  respect  of  them,  by  the  authority  of  theii* 
own  laws,  it  is  otherwise.  As  the  case  now  stands,  we  think 

WE  ARE  ENTITLED  TO  SAY.  THAT  A CLAIMANT  CAN  HAVE  NO  RIGHT, 
■UPON  PRINCIPLES  OF  UNIVERSAL  LAW,  TO  CLAIM  THE  RESTITUTION, 
IN  A PRIZE  COURT,  OF  HUMAN  BEINGS  CARRIED  AS  HIS  SLAVES.  He 
inust  show  some  right  that  has  been  violated  by  the  capture,  some 
property  of  which  he  has  been  dispossessed,  and  to  which  he  ought 
to  be  restored.  In  this  case,  the  laws  of  the  claimant’s  country  al- 
low of  no  right  of  property  such  as  he  claims.  There  can,  there- 
fore, be  no  right  to  restitution.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  judg- 
ment must  be  affirmed.’  p.  32,  33. 

The  important  consequences  of  this  decision,  we  need  scarce- 
ly even  hint  at.  It  puts  an  end  at  once  to  the  conti'aband  Ame- 
rican slave-trade ; at  least,  it  puts  that  traffic  in  exactly  the  same 
situation  with  our  own  contraband,  and  exposes  it  to  the  same 
risks  ; — it  enables  our  cruizers  to  capture  all  slave-ships,  whether 
American  or  English,  Swedish  or  Danish ; in  short,  the  slave- 
ships  of  every  nation  which  has  abolished  the  traffic  by  munici- 
pal laws ; and  thus  delivers  over  all  the  abolition  laws  in  the 
world  to  be  enforced  by  the  British  navy.  That  a contraband 
will,  in  spite  of  all  this,  still  be  tried,  we  must  certainly  admit ; 
and  a limited  success  will,  no  doubt,  attend  the  nefarious  at- 
tempt : But,  in  comparison  of  its  present  amount,  the  bulk  of 
it  will  be  inconsiderable ; and  we  may  hope  that  America  will 
put  the  finishing  hand  to  this  great  work,  by  joining  with  Eng- 
land in  making  such  further  law^s  as  may  be  found  effectual  to 
root  but  the  traffic  at  once,  and  for  ever.  In  the  mean  time, 
every  thing  depends  on  the  diligence  of  our  cruizers ; and  the 
Fourth  Report  very  judiciously  contains  an  abstract,  and  com- 
mentary on  the  Abolition  Acts,  which  we  hope  will  be  exten- 
sively circulated  for  their  use.  In  the  hopes  that  these  pages 
may  reach  the  eye  of  some  one  engaged  in  such  pursuits,  we 
shall  add,  that  the  captors  of  every  vessel  condemned  for  slave- 
trading, are  entitled,  by  the  Abolition  Act,  and  the  Orders  in 
Council  founded  upon  it,  to  a bounty  of  40/.  Sterling  for  evei'y 
negro  man  taken,  30/.  for  every  woman,  and  10/.  for  every  child. 
Had  the  Commercio  de  Rio  been  taken  with  her  cargo,  the  cap- 
tors  would  have  shared  above  20,000/.  of  this  head-money.  In- 
formers are  also  to  receive  a moiety  of  the  penalty  of  100/.  for 
every  slave,  upon  prosecuting  the  persons  engaged  in  the  trade 
to  conviction.  Had  this  been  done  in  the  case  of  the  above  ves- 
sel, with  her  cargo  on  board,  a further  sum  of  about  40,000/. 
would  have  accrued  to  the  informers.  A penalty  of  treble  the 
premium  of  ensurance  is  likewise  given  against  any  person  en- 
suring slave-trading  voyages,  besides  100/.  and  a moiety  of 
these  penalties  goes  to  the  informer.  We  trust,  that  these  things 
will  tempt  men  to  be  on  the  watch,  whose  vocations  lead  them 
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to  an  intercourse  with  persons  or  vessels  suspected  of  slave-tra- 
ding ; and  with  respect  to  the  head-money,  paid  on  condemnation 
in  a prize  court,  we  may  observe,  that  the  statute  does  not  pro- 
vide for  its  repayment,  even  if,  upon  appeal,  the  judgment  should 
be  reversed  : So  that  if  a slave-ship  is  condemned  in  an  Admiralty 
Court,  however  erroneously,  the  captors  share  the  head-money 
immediately,  and  retain  it,  although  the  sentence  should  be  re- 
versed at  the  Cockpit,  and  the  ship  restored. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  efforts  still  made  in  this  coun- 
try to  evade  the  provisions  of  the  Abolition-act ; and  we  shall  now 
add,  that,  to  a certain  degree,  those  appear,  in  the  present  state 
of  the  law,  but  too  likely  to  succeed.  For  the  penalties,  though 
considerable,  are  wholly  inadequate  to  counterbalance  the  tempta- 
tions held  out  by  those  immense  gains  which  reward  the  projec- 
tor of  a successful  slave  voyage.  The  Abolition  has  raised  the 
price  of  slaves  exceedingly  in  the  West  Indies,  and  lowered  it 
proportionally  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  Slaves  now  sell  for  twenty 
dollars  on  the  coast,  which  used  formerly  to  fetch  an  hundred  ; 
and  in  the  sugar  colonies,  but  especially  in  Cuba  and  South  Ame- 
rica, the  same  slaves  bring  above  100/.  sterling  each.  The  con- 
demnation of  the  Commercio  de  Rio,  already  mentioned,  affords 
clear  proofs  how  large  this  profit  has  become  j and,  in  the  debate 
before  alluded  to,  it  was  admitted,  from  an  inspection  of  her  pa- 
pers, that  a net  profit  of  at  least  60,000/.  must  have  resulted 
from  the  voyage,  had  it  unhappily  succeeded.  No  pecuniary 
penalties  will  wholly  suppress  a trade  which  holds  out  such  lures  ; 
and  we  therefore  do  exceedingly  rejoice  to  find,  that  Parliament 
is  so  well  disposed  to  administer  the  only  effectual  remedy — ■ 
and  to  consider  how  far  those  who  persist  in  slave-trading,  after 
so  many  years’  warning,  and  so  many  statutory  prohibitions, 
should  be  still  dealt  with  as  ordinary  smugglers,  and  whether 
they  ought  not  rather  to  be  punished  as  other  criminals  are.  The 
indignation  which  was  so  loudly  expressed,  indeed,  in  no  very 
measured  language,  against  the  persons  in  question,  by  every  one 
who  took  a part  in  the  late  debates,  both  in  the  House  of  Lords* 
and  Commons,  but  particularly  in  the  latter,  must  afford  to  all 
friends  of  the  cause,  the  best  earnest,  that  the  time  is  at  length  ar- 
rived, when  slave-trading  can  no  longer  be  tc.lerated  ; for  it  was 
openly,  and  by  every  person,  spoken  of^  not  as  a contraband  trade, 
but  as  a great  and  serious  crime.  We  refer  to  the  report  already 
noticed.  But  in  order  to  give  this  fact  greater  publicity,  and  to 
lend  our  feeble  aid  to  the  disgrace  and  discomfiture  of  the  negro- 
dealers,  we  shall  now  extract  a few  sentences  from  the  speeches 
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then  delivered.  These  will  show  the  slave-traders  in  what  light 
their  conduct  is  viewed  by  the  Parliament,  and  how  even  their 
former  friends  and  advocates  have  at  last  given  them  up. 

After  stating  the  case  of  the  Commercio  de  Mo,  Mr.  Brougham 
said — 

‘ This  was  not  the  only  instance  of  the  kind,  nor  even  the  latest 
one,  he  grieved  to  say,  recent  though  it  was.  He  had  naentioned,  on 
a former  night,  that,  at  one  port  of  this  country,  six  vessels  had  on- 
ly just  been  fitted  out,  by  a similar  course  of  base  frauds,  for  the 
same  trade,  or  rather,  let  him  call  it,  the  same  series  of  detestable 
crimes.  It  was  now  three  years  since  that  abominable  traffic  had 
ceased  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  law  of  the  land ; and,  he  thanked 
God,  he  might  therefore  now  indulge  in  expressing  feelings  towards 
it,  which  delicacy  rather  to  the  law,  than  the  traffic,  might,  before 
that  period,  have  rendered  it  proper  to  suppress.  After  a long  and 
most  unaccountable  silence  of  the  law  on  this  head,  which  seemed 
to  protect,  by  permitting,  or  at  least,  by  not  prohibiting  the  traffic, 
it  had  now  spoken  out ; and  the  veil  which  it  had  appeared  to  inter- 
pose being  now  withdrawn,  it  was  fit  to  let  our  indignation  fall  on 
those  who  still  dared  to  trade  in  human  flesh,  not  merely  for  the 
frauds  of  common  smugglers,  but  for  engaging  in  crimes  of  the 
deepest  dye ; in  crimes  always  most  iniquitous,  even  when  not  ille- 
gal ; but  which,  now,  were  as  contrary  to  law  as  they  had  ever  been 
to  honesty  and  justice.  He  must  protest  loudly  against  the  abuse  of 
language,  which  allowed  such  men  to  call  themselves  traders  or 
merchants.  It  was  not  commerce,  but  crime,  that  they  rwere  driving. 
He  too  well  knew,  and  too  highly  respected,  that  most  honourable 
and  useful  pursuit,  that  commerce,  whose  province  it  was  to  human- 
ize and  pacify  the  world — so  alien  in  its  nature  to  violence  and  fraud 
■ — so  formed  to  flourish  in  peace  and  in  honesty-— so  inseparably  con- 
nected with  freedom,  and  good-will,  and  fair  dealing: — he  deemed 
too  highly  of  it,  to  endure  that  its  name  should,  by  a strange  per- 
version, be  prostituted  to  the  use  of  men  who  lived  by  treachery, 
rapine,  torture,  and  murder!  and  were  habitually  practising  the 
worst  of  crimes  for  the  basest  of  purposes.  When  he  said  murder, 
he  spoke  literally  and  advisedly.  He  meant  to  use  no  figurative 
phrase ; and  he  knew  he  was  guilty  of  no  exaggeration.  He  was 
speaking  of  the  worst  form  of  that  crime.  For  ordinary  murders, 
there  might  even  be  some  excuse.  Revenge  might  have  arisen  from 
the  excess  of  feelings  honourable  in  themselves.  A murder  of  ha- 
tred, or  cruelty,  or  mere  blood-thirstiness,  could  only  be  imputed  to 
a deprivation  of  reason.  But  here  we  had  to  do  with  cool,  delibe- 
rate, mercenary  murder; — nay,  worse  than  this;  for  the  ruffians 
who  went  on  the  highway,  or  the  pirates  who  infested  the  seas,  at 
least  exposed  their  persons,  and,  by  their  courage,  threw  a kind  of 
false  glai-e  over  their  crimes.  But  these  wretches  durst  not  do  this : 
they  employed  others  as  base  as  themselves,  only  that  they  were 
less  cowardly : they  set  on  men  to  rob  and  kill,  in  whose  spoils  they 
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were  willing  to  share, 

merchants,  did  they  presume  to  trade?  He 

London  and  Liverpool,  the  very  creation  cowardly 

would  give  them  the  right  name,  at  determi- 

suborners  of  piracy  and  mercenary  himself  to 

nation,  on  the  part  of  these  infamous  persons,  he  pieag 

bring  in  a bill  for  punishing  it  &s  felony,  p.  1 2,  1 o. 

Mr.  Stephen  concluded  a very  eloquent  and  impressive  speec  , 
as  follows — 

< He  argued,  that  the  penalties  for  Contraband  Slave -Trade,^^^^^^^^ 

pCtle  atade  fn  hli  biood,  in  defiance  of  the  laws 
Tthib  country,  Parliament  would  be  bound  to  put  a stop  to  such 
atrocious  crimes,  by  the  terror  of  adequate  punishments.  p.  • 

Mr.  W.  Smith  spoke  to  the  same  effect;  and  expressed  his  great 
satisfaction  that  such  plain  truths  had  been  spoken  out,  and  that  the 
slave-traders  had  at  length  got  their  right  names.  But  these  men, 
the  slave-traders  will  say,  are  enthusiasts,  fanatics, 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  however,  exp^ressed  his  hearty 
“e-o  in  nil  their  invectives  1 and  declared  -^8 

to  extirpate  so  detestable  a traffic,  by  every  means.  Mr.  Cannin  , 
too  who  is  no  great  fanatic,  made  an  animated  speech  on  the  same 
side  — ‘ agreeing  in  the  reprobation  of  the  slave-trade,  and  the  \ lo- 
‘ lat’ors  Jthe  ifw,  who  still  practised  it;  and  trusting  that  every 
‘ means  would  be  used  to  detect  and  punish  ^ S^at 
‘ whoever  might  be  found  involved  m them.  But,  lest  the  slave 
trlders  nmy  suspect  Mr.  Perceval  and  Mr.  Canning  of  unfairnes^ 
as  both  of  4em  to  their  infinite  honour,  are  '^'7-  shall 

and  Mr.  Canning  even  originated  a motion  on  the 
aive  them  a few  words  from  a stillless  suspicious  quait  . p 
fume  Mr.  G.  Hibbert  is  a fair  witness  against  them— a \1  est  Indian 
merehant-we  believe,  a planter-at  any  rate  a 

of  the  most  strenuous  and  able  opponents  of  the  Abolition-act,  from 
fL  beSfnkg-one  of  those  wlio  spoke  and  voted  against  it,  when 
onU  Seef  members  divided  on  thit  side,  against  two  hundred 
and  fifty-six.  This  fespectnble’^ntleman  said,  that  he  concur  u 
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‘ iu  the  reprobation  of  those  persons  who  attempted  to  violate  the 
‘ laws  of  their  country,  and  to  embark  in  a trade  which  those  laws' 
‘ had  solemnly  declared  to  be  illegal  Whatever  differences  of  opi- 
‘ nion  might  have  prevailed  before  the  Abolition-acts  passed,  all 
‘ men  must  now  agree  in  desiring  to  see  those  acts  rigorously  and 
‘ effectually  carried  into  execution.’^ — ^Neither  do  we  apprehend, 
that  the  slave-traders  can  object  to  looking  at  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Maryatt  on  Ais  point he  is  a fair  witness  to  their  character— at 
least  one  whom  they  must  be  anxious  to  bring  forward  he  is  a 
W est  India  merchant,  and  agent  for  Trinidad  : — ^Yet,  hear  in  what 
language  he  expresses  himself — ‘ The  inhumanity  of  this  trade 
‘ was  generally  allowed.  He  would  ask — ^If  it  was  so  bad,  why 
‘ we  should  not  treat  those  who  are  found  engaged  in  it  as  pirates  ? 
‘ When  we  met  pirates  on  the  high  seas,  we  never  inquired  to 
‘ what  country  they  belonged  : we  knew  they  were  the  common 
‘ enemies  of  all ; and  we  treated  them  accordingly.  Why  should 

* we  use  the  enemies  of  humanity  more  mercifully  ? ’ 

And,  last  of  all,  we  shall  give  the  traders  in  human  flesh  a note 
of  what  the  House  of  Commons  decided  upon  their  conduct,  by 
quoting  the  resolution  which  was  unanimously  come  to  upon  this 
discussion.  After  an  equally  unanimous  address  to  the  i^ng, 
expressing,  perhaps  still  more  strongly,  a similar  opinion,  it  was 
resolved, — that  this  House  has  learnt,  with  great  surprise  and 
‘ indignation,  the  attempts  which  have  recently  been  made  to  evade 

* the  prohibitions  of  the  act  abolishing  the  Africam  slave-trade  j 
‘ and  that  this  House  will,  early  in  the  next  Session  of  Parliament, 
‘ take  into  its  consideration  such  measures  as  may  tend  effectually 
‘ to  prevent  such  daring  violation  of  the  law.’ — ^No  person  said 
any  thing  in  extenuation  of  the  slave-traders : indeed,  no  other 
members  spoke,  beside  those  whom  we  have  named  ; the  great 
leader  of  the  cause  being  unfortunately  absent  through  indisposi- 
tion. And  a similar  unanimity  prevailed  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
where  Lord  Holland  introduced  a motion  of  the  same  kind,  by  an 
"able  and  convincing  statement  of  the  case.  We  augur  well,  there- 
fore, for  the  cause  of  the  Abolition  from  this  temper  of  Parlia- 
ment ; and  we  fervently  hope,  that  the  next  Session  will  see  the 
finishing  hand  put  to  the  labours  of  its  supporters,  as  far  as  legis- 
lative measures  can  effect  the  Abolition,  by  a statutory  provision, 
that  the  slave-trade  shall  be  treated  as  a crime.. 

We  have  now  gone  through  whatever  is  connected  with  the 
first,  and,  in  our  opinion,  the  most  important  branch  of  the  Re- 
port— ^the  vigilant  enforcement,  by  the  African  Institution,  of  the 
Abolition-acts ; and  we  have  been  enabled,  in  handling  this  part 
of  the  subject,  to  bring  up  the  history  of  the  Abolition  to  the 
present  day,  as  we  have  uniformly  endeavoured  to  do  from  the 
first  beginning  of  our  labours.  W.e  shall  close  this  arffcle  with 
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a notice  of  those  parts  of  the  Report  which  relate  to  the  mea- 
sures taken  with  a view  to  the  direct  improvement  and  civiliza- 
tion of  Africa. 

The  capture  of  Senegal,  which  was  effected  in  July  last,  by  the 
united  exertions  of  Captain  Columbine,  of  the  navy,  and  Major 
Maxwell,  commandant  of  Goree,  has  furnished  an  important  inlet 
to  commerce,  and  to  the  efforts  of  the  Institution,  the  river  Senegal 
being  navigable  for  several  hundred  miles,  and  some  of  its  branches, 
approaching  within  a short  distance  of  the  Niger.  The  Directors 
have  accor^ngly  transmitted  a quantity  of  silk  worms’  eggs  to 
Goree  and  Senegal,  as  well  as  to  Sierra  Leone,  having  learnt  that 
the  culture  of  the  mulberry  tree  succeeded  in  all  those  places. 
They  have  accompanied  the  parcels  with  suitable  instructions. 
They  have  likewise  sent  to  different  parts  of  Africa  a further  sup- 
ply of  useful  seeds,  and  a model  of  a mill  for  cleaning  rice  from 
the  husk.  They  are  of  opinion,  that  the  present  inferiority  of 
African  rice  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  imperfect  manner  m 
which  this  operation  is  performed ; and  they  invite  the  friends  of 
the  Institution  to  point  out  the  best  means  of  remedying  this  de- 
fect. We  beg  leave  to  repeat  the  same  invitation,  and  to  offer  on 
thi^  as  on  all  similar  occasions,  the  medium  of  the  publishers  of 
this  Jou^al,  through  which  all  communications  relating  to  any  of 
the  objects  of  the  Institution  may  be  addressed. 

The  Diceytors  have  also  applied,  with  success,  to  Dr.  Roxburgh 
•of  Calcut^  for  his  assistance  in  obtaining  seeds  and  plants  from 
India.  He  has  sdready  transmitted  several  valuable  parcels,  with 
proper  instructions.  Experiments  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Allen  (a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  well  known  for 
his  chemic^  researches,  and  for  his  steady  and  zealous  support 
of  every  liberal  and  humane  enterprise)  with  a view  to  determim,- 
the  strength  of  ropes  manufactured  from  the  African  palm  leaves. 
It  is  ascertained  by  these  experiments,  that,  taking  the  average 
of  four  trials,  common  hempen  cord  breaks  with  a weight  oi 
43  3-5  lib.  African  cord  with  a weight  of  53  2-5  lib.  being  a dif- 
ference of  about  one-fifth  in  favour  of  the  African  palm.  Several 
mitigations  have  also  been  obtained,  by  the  exertions  of  the  Board, 
in  the  duties  on  African  produce.  They  have  as  yet  engaged  in 
no  enterprise  for  the  promotion  of  discoveries  in  the  interior, 
chiefly  because  no  proper  means  have  been  offered  to  their  at- 
tention. But  they  have'  leamt  that  the  African  Association 
mean  to  send  out  some  travellers  to  those  parts ; and  they  have 
naost  laudably  signified  their  readiness  to  concur  in  such  mea- 
sures. We  rejoice  to  observe  this  disposition  in  • the  Board — 
being  satisfied  that,  next  to  the  greatest  and  most  practicable 
object  of  the  Ins^l^^ion  (the  eMorcement  of  the  Abolition 
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laws  ) stands  the  improvement  of  our  knowledge  of  the  interior 
by  the  voyages  of  discovery. 

This  leads  us  to  the  last  subject  handled  in  their  Fourth  Report 

the  inlormation  communicated  respecting  tihe  interior  of  Afri- 
ca  and  the  coast  ,*  which,  though  less  ample  than  the  contribu- 
tions oi  the  former  Reports,  is  nevertheless  very  well  worthv  of 
notice.  ^ 

The  first  piece  of  intelligence  relates,  or  seems  as  if  it  related, 
to  Mungo  Park  ; but  it  turns  out  only  to  be  a letter  from  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Maxwell  of  Goree,  stating,  that  there  had  arrived 
in  that  colony  the  black  man  who  conducted  Mungo  Park  to  San- 
sancling ; and  rvhose  schoolmaster,  residing  at  Sansanding,  furnish- 
ed  the  traveller  with  a guide  to  take  him  to  Rassina.  This  is  the 
whole  substance  of  the  information;  for  what  follows  is  but 
vague  and  unprofitable.  It  seems  the  black  man  ‘ appears  con- 
vinced that  Mungo  Park  is  not  dead because,  ‘ if  he  were  he 
certainly  should  have  heard  of  it ; and  not  having  heard  of  him 
supposed  he  had  returned  to  England.’  It  is  needless  to  add’ 
that  we  attach  no  sort  of  credit  to  such  a communication  as  this  : 
and  that,  though  Lieutenant-Colonel  Maxwell  made  it,  we  can- 
not  see  the  use  of  the  Board  publishing  it.  The  Colonel  adds, 
that  1^  has  sent  the  black  man  back  in  search  of  the  ti-avell^  : 
and  offered  a considerable  reward  for  finding  him.  We  shdSld 
not  have  mentioned  this,  but  for  the  evil  effect  which  such  publi- 
cations are  calculated  to  produce.  We  every  where  hear  it  men- 
t^ioned  that  there  are  tidings  of  Mungo  Park  ; that  he  has  been 
iieaid  of,  and  is  not  dead;  and  the  African  Institution  is  quoted 
as  an  authority  for  such  reports.  And  when  the  thing  is  examin- 
ed, It  turns  out  to  be,  that  a black  man  came,  nobody  knows 
when,  to  Goree— and  said  he  had  been  Park’s  guide,  nobody 
knows  how  long  ago— and  added,  that  he  could  not  believe  he 
was  dead,  nobody  can  tell  why,  except,  indeed,  for  a reason  which 
every  body  may  see  to  be  a weak  one,  viz.  that,  had  the  traveller 
died,  the  black  must  have  heard  of  it : from  whence  he  draws  a 
conclusion,  which  we  all  know  to  be  false— that  Mungo  Park  is 
now  m England. 

The  information  from  the  Cape  is  more  valuable.  Lord  Cale- 
don, the  pvernor,  and  a warm  friend  of  the  Institution  (to  which, 
indeed,  he  belongs,)  communicates,  the  progress  of  Dr.  Cowan, 
vvho  had  undertaken  to  traverse  the  interior,  from  the  Cape  to 
the  coast  of  Mosambique.  He  left  the  Cape  in  September,  1808 
^d  was  heard  of,  the  Christmas  after,  in  lat.  24°  30',  long.  28°.’ 
He  described  the  people  more  civilized  the  farther  he  advanced 
to  the  north.  Lord  Caledon  having  requested  to  be  furnished 
with  notices  of  the  points  oh  which  the  Institution  desire  to  re- 
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ceive  information,  his  wishes  have  been  complied  with,  and  lists 

of  queries  have  been  sent  to  him.  - • j • 

The  most  interesting  communication,  however,  contained  m 
this  Report,  is  from  Mr.  Meredith.  It  is  dated  from  Winnebah, 
on  the  Gold  Coast,  December  20th,  1809,  and  contains  answers 
to  the  queries  of  the  Institution,  relating  to  the  district  of  that 
coast  called  the  Agoona  country,  situated  between  5°  and  5°  30 
north  latitude.  For  the  particulars  of  this  paper,  we  must  reter 
to  the  Report  itself,  in  the  Appendix  to  which,  it  is  inserted,  but 
we  must  extract  a passage  or  two,  the  infei'ences  from  which  are 
too  obvious  to  escape  notice. 

‘ Almost  all  crimes,  great  and  small,  are  punishable  by  fine  or 
slavery,  which,  indeed,  are  almost  the  same  punishment ; for  if  the 
convict  cannot  pay  his  fine,  he  becomes  by  law  a slave.  Even  mur- 
der fa  crime  of  rare  occurrence,)  though  the  law  says  it  siiall  be 
punished  with  death,  may  be  compensated  by  seven  slaves.  All 
criminal  charges  are  tried  by  the  Pynins,  who  hear  and  weigh  the 
evidence  produced.  But  if  there  be  no  evidence,  the  cause  is  decied 
by  a species  of  ordeal,  called  Doom,  which  consists  in  administer- 
ing to  the  person  accused  a certain  quantity  of  the  bark  of  a tree 
deemed  poisonous.  If  he  retain  it  on  his  stomach,  he  is  pronounced 
cuiity  ; if  otherwise,  innocent.  The  refusal  to  submit  to  this  ordeal 
is  considered  as  a decisive  proof  of  guilt,  and  the  judges  proceed  ac- 
cordingly. The  Pynins,  who  combine  the  offices  both  of  judge  and 
iury,  are  supposed  to  be  very  accessible  to  bribes  ; and  no  person 
who  is  liberal  in  his  gifts  is  likely  to  be  found  guilty.  In  some  cases, 
however,  where  partiality  is  strongly  suspected,  the  cause  is  tried  by 
the  Pynins  of  another  district,  or  referred  to  the  decision  of  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  fort.  „ . r •,  r 

‘ In  the  case  of  convictions  for  witchcraft,  the  family  of  the  con- 
vict is  involved  in  his  punishment : it  even  extends  to  all  persons  re- 
siding under  his  roof,  on  pretence  that  all  in  any  way  connected  with 
him  must  possess  a certain  portion  of  his  malign  influence.  Since  the 
abolition  of  the  Slave-Trade,  ho’ivever,  no  convictions  of  this  sort  have 

taken  place,  . , j .u 

‘Hereditary  feuds  are  common  among  this  people;  and  the  way 
in  which  they  usually  proceed  in  the  prosecution  of  hostilities  is,  to 
seize  by  surprise,  and  carry  off,  persons  belonging  to  the  state  or 
district  with  which  they  are  at  enmity,  or  to  any  state  in  alliance 
with  it : for  they  seldom  engage  in  enterprises  of  a daring  kind , 
nor  is  personal  courage  a striking  feature  in  their  character.  Almost 
all  their  wars  are  of  this  predatory  description,  and  the  prisoners  ta- 
ken become  the  slaves  of  the  captors,  and  are  completely  at  then 
disposal.  They  are  sometimes  killed  in  the  heat  of  passion,  but  ge- 
nerally are  preserved,  with  a view  to  profit.  Prisoners  ai’e  seldom 
exchanged.  Sometimes  two  or  more  slaves  are  given  for  the  ransom 
of  an  individual ; .but  this  is  unusual.’— r 
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‘ The  moral  standard  oE  this  people  is  extremely  low'.  They  ap- 
pear to  have  no  idea  of  restraint,  beyond  what  their  own  interests 
or  the  dread  of  punishment  impose ; and,  besides  that  their  laws 
are  both  too  loosely  framed,  and  too  partially  eiucuted,  to  have  a 
very  powerful  effect  in  curbing  men’s  passions,  it  is  to  be  considered 
that  no  laws  can  provide  an  effectual  check  for  that  class  of  offences 
which  may  be  comprised  under  the  head  of  immoralities.  They  arc 
without  any  education  or  discipline  of  a moral  kind ; and,  from  their 
earliest  infancy,  are  habituated  to  examples  of  inhumami^  fraud, 
and  licentiousness.  In  short,  the  moral  principle  is  not  CTiftivated 
among  them ; so  that  there  is  hardly  any  act  which  will  attach  dis- 
grace or  infamy  to  the  individual,  or  even  bring  reproach  upon  him, 
if  he  do  but  pay  the  penalty  of  the  law.  Their  religious  system  has 
no  tendency  whatever  to  improve  their  morality.  It  consists  almost 
entirely  in  a superstitious  dread  of  suffering  from  some  malign  in- 
fluence, and  in  the  faith  they  repose  in  the  Fetishesy  or  charms, 
which  are  furnished  by  their  Fetishmen,  or  priests,  for  the  purpose 
of  warding  off  the  dreadful  evil.  The  people  in  general  do  not  ap- 
pear to  engage  in  any  kind  of  worship;  and  although  on  certain 
days  they  abstain  from  their  ordinary  employments,  yet  they  assign 
no  reason  for  this,  except  that  it  it  has  been  the  custom  to  do  so.  The 
Fetishmen,  however,  who  may  be  considered  as  an  order  of  priests, 
engage  in  certain  forms  of  worship  and  religious  ceremonies  ; and 
they  are  supposed  to  hold  communion  with  the  demon,  or  Fetishe,  apd 
to  obtain  from  him  the  knowledge  which  is  requisite  for  the  exercise 
of  their  profession,  which  is  to  solve  the  doubts  and  perplexities  of 
their  followers,  and  to  furnish  them  with  the  means  of  averting  evil, 
cither  actual  or  possible.  Their  profits  arise  from  the  presents  made 
to  the  Fetish  by  the  votaries : these  they  appropriate  to  their  own 
use ; and  they  are  often  of  considerable  value.  The  Fetishmen 
usually  connect  themselves  with  the  persons  in  power,  and  are  often 
serviceable  in  strengthening  the  government,  and  enforcing  obedience 
to  the  laws  ; as  they  have  great  influence  among  the  people,  and  con- 
tinue to  be  respected  by  them  even  when  the  government  has  fallen 
into  disrepute.’  p.  93—96. 

We  recommend  the  whole  of  Mr.  Meredith’s  paper  as  extremely 
well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

The  Report  concludes  with  relating  an  anecdote,  of  a singular 
and  interesting  nature.  An  attempt,  it  seems,  was  lately  made  at 
Liverpool,  to  violate,  under  colour  of  legal  process,  those  rights 
which  have  always  been  held  clear  and.  indisputable  since  the  cele- 
batred  case  of  Somerset ; which,  through  the  indefatigable  exer- 
tions and  enlightened  zeal  of  that  most  pure  and  amiable  character, 
Granville  Sharpe,  determined  the  great  point,  that  all  men,  of 
whatever  origin,  colour  or  family  of  mankind  they  may  be,  be- 
conae  free  from  the  moment  that  they  set  foot  upon  British  ground. 
It  seems,  a Portuguese  captain  had  caused  nine  blacks- t(g  be  don- 
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fined  in  the  borough  gaol  of  Liverpool,  on  a fictitious  charge  of 
debt,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  their  escape  ; — that  is  to  say* 
— of  preventing  them  from  availing  themselves  of  their  freedom, 
and  leaving,  if  they  chose,  his  ship.  This  circumstance  having 
reached  the  ears  of  !Mr.  Roscoe,  that  distinguished  frifcnd  of  every 
thing  which  touches  the  interests  of  humanity,  and,  above  all,  of 
oppressed  men,  instantly  repaired  to  the  spot,  and  put  in  bail  for 
the  defendants,  as  they  were  called.  But  this  coming  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  pretended  plaintiff,  the  Portuguese  captain,  he 
attempted  a rescue,  and  tried  to  take  his  supposed  debtors  by  force 
out  of  the  prison.  He  surrounded  the  gaol  with  an  armed  mob, 
having  first  sent  an  order  by  his  attorney  for  their  release.  But 
the  keeper,  greatly  to  his  credit,  protected  the  unfortunate  men, 
and  told  them  they  might  remain  where  they  were,  notwithstand- 
ing their  discharge  had  been  notified  by  the  person  at  whose  suit 
they  were  arrested.  Mr.  Roscoe  attended  a meeting  of  the  Ma- 
gistrate and  Recorder ; when  an  inquiry  took  place  into  the  cir- 
cumstances  of  the  case  ^ and  in  consideration  of  the  Portuguese 
captain  having  acted  from  ignorance  and  evil  advice,  it  was  agreed 
that  he  should  only  pay  costs,  and  leave  the  men  unmolested. 
Eight  of  them  immediately  entered  into  the  King’s  service  j and 
the  ninth,  from  infirmity,  was  taken  on  board  a private  vessel. 
They  were  all  first-rate  seamen ; and  it  was  on  this  account  that 
such  exertions  had  been  used  to  retain  them  in  the  Portuguese 
vessel. 

The  Report  concludes  with  a statement  of  the  funds  ; which, 
though  they  have  not  rapidly  increased,  have  nevertheless  been 
sufficient  to  meet  the  expenditure  of  the  year.  We  can  only  re- 
peat our  former  wishes  on  this  head,  that  an  Institution  deserving 
so  well  of  every  rational  and  humane  person,  should  meet  with 
ample  encouragement,  and  be  enabled  to  extend  its  disinterested 
efforts  for  the  improvement  and  happiness  of  mankind. 


Art.  X.  The  State  Papers  and  Letters  of  Sir  Ralph  Sadler^ 
Knight-Banneret.  Edited  by  Arthur  Cliford,  Esq.  To  which 
is  added^  a Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  ; with  His- 
torical Notes,  by  Walter  Scott,  Esq.  2 Vols.  4to.  Edinburgh, 
1809.  pp.  1401. 

TT HERE  are  few  historical  documents  more  Interesting  than 
letters  of  eminent  men  regarding  the  affairs  in  which  they  were 
actively  engaged.  They  have  this  advantage  over  regular  his- 
tories, that  they  make  us  acquainted  with  many  particulars  which 
VOL,  XVI... .Nd.  32.  53 
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history  is  too  dignified  to  record  ; and  they  also  afford  nearer  and 
more  familiar  views  both  of  characters  and  events.  “ Epistolae,’ 
says  Bacon,  ‘ magis  in  proximo  et  ad  vivum  negotia  solent  re- 
‘ presentare,  quam  vel  annales  vel  vitse.’ 

The  value  of  such  letters,  however,  must  greatly  depend  upon 
the  times  and  affairs  to  Avhich  they  relate,  and  the  talents  and 
functions  of  their  Avriters.  In  these  respects,  the  letters  before  us 
have  very  considerable  claims  to  attention.  The  times  in  which 
Sadler  lived  were  fruitful  of  great  events  ; the  transactions  in 
which  he  was  engaged  Avere  important ; and  he  was  himself 
greatly  distinguished  both  among  the  wise  and  the  brave. 

Of  this  eminent  person  we  are  here  presented  with  a biographi- 
cal account,  from  the  distinguished  pen  of  Mr.  Scott,  who  alsn 
appears  in  the  character  of  annotator  upon  his  correspondence* 
And  of  this  account  it  is  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  understanding 
the  letters,  that  we  should  begin  by  taking  some  notice. 

He  Avas  born  at  Hackney,  in  Middlesex,  in  the  year  1507. 
From  his  father,  Avho,  though  a gentleman  by  birth,  served  a no- 
bleman in  the  capacity  of  steAvard,  he  acquired,  what  in  that  age 
Avas  not  A^ery  common,,  a talent  for  keeping  accounts  ; and,  haAung 
been  fortunately  introduced  to  the  family  of  CroniAvell,  Earl  of 
Essex,  Avas  made  secretary  to  that  nobleman  during  the  period  of 
his  faA'Our  Avith  Henry  the  Eighth.  In  this  situation,  he  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  King,  ‘ by  the  thinges 
Avhich  he  AA^it  touchinge  matters  of  state and  was  accordingly 
taken  into  his  service,  Avhere  he  was  successively  promoted  to  be 
clerk  of  the  hamper,  gentleman  of  the  privy  chamber,  and  secre- 
tary of  state.  His  emoluments  kept  pace  with  his  honours ; for 
he  appears  to  haA^e  shared  largely  in  those  ecclesiastical  spoils 
Avhich  his  master  seized  alongst  Avith  the  supremacy. 

During  the  course  of  these  preferments,  the  talents  of  Sadler 
were  frequently  employed  to  promote  Henry’s  views  in  Scotland  ; 
and  the  experience  which  he  acquired  in  its  affairs  under  that  mo- 
narch, recommended  him  to  similar  negotiations  under  his  suc- 
cessors* His  first  mission  was  in  1537,  his  second  in  1539,  and 
his  third  in  1541.  On  all  these  occasions,  his  object  was  to  en- 
deavour to  detach  King  James  V.  from  his  conne::ion  with  Fi*ance ; 
and,  in  this  object,  it  is  known  he  Avas  uniformly  unsuccessful. 

Of  the  disastrous  events  which  foiloAved  in  Scotland,  it  is  not 
necessary  for  us  to  inform  our  readers.  The  untimely  death  of 
James  opened  the  way  to  a new  and  important  proposal  on  the 
part  of  Henry.  Its  object  Avas  to  provide  for  the  union  of  the  two 
crowns,  by  a treaty  of  marriage  betAveen  his  son  EdAvard,  and  the 
infant  daughter  of  the  deceased  monarch ; and  Sadler  was  again 
employed,  m 1543,  to  conduct  this  memorable  negotiation.  He 
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performed  his  part  with  equal  prudence  and  shill ; but  the  vio- 
lence of  Henry f the  intrigues  of  the  queen-mother,  and  the  g- 
trSons^dTational  hostility  of  the  Scots,  concurred  to  defeat 

hf  departed  for  England,  extremely  , 

people  whom  he  describes  ‘ as  more  malicious  than  the  1 u . 

the  Protector  Somerset  invaded  Scotland  in  1^47,  Sad- 
ler accompanied  him  as  treasurerc-general  to  the  army  ; ' 

Iv  distin^ished  himself,  both  for  valour  ai^  conduct,  in  the  m 
Znrable  battle  of  Pinkie.  He  rallied  the  English  cavalry,  when 
about  to  be  routed  by  the  Scotish  spearmen ; and,  as  tradition 
croes  seized,  with  his  own  hand,  the  royal  standard 
lor  these  services  he  was  made  a knight-banneret  on  the  field  of 

battle. 

« The  rank  ’ savs  Mr.  Scott,  whom  the  lovers  of  chivalry  will  be 
Ted  before  or  aJr  a battle,  in  which  the 

this  honour  with  our  Sir  Ralph  Sadlei, on  t knieht-ban* 

survived  his  companions ; and  is  said  to  have  been  the  last  knight 

heret  of  England.’  Vol.  I.  p.  20-1. 

During  the  odious  reign  of  Mary,  Sadler  lived  in  retirement ; 
but  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  he  again  appeared  at  court— 
was  admitted  into  her  favour-and  employed  in  her  service  all 
the  rest  of  his  life.  The  state  of  affairs  in  Scotland,  at  Ji^s  time, 
occasioned  a new  call  for  his  services  in  that  country.  The  Pr  - 
testants  had  lately  taken  arms  against  Mary  of  f 
regent,  and  her  French  auxiliaries  ; and  applied  to  Elizabeth 
assistance.  Their  application  was  favourably  listened  to ; and 
Sadler  was  despatched  to  Scotland,  under  colour  of  a commission 
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to  adjust  some  Border  disputes,  but  in  reality  for  the  purpose  of 
pr  ptely  negotiating  with  the  Reformers,  and  stimulLin  Ahdr 
resistance  with  supplies  of  money.  When  it  was  at  last^deter 

SuTe^  of  f associated  with  the 
march  • h ° • formal  treaty  preparatory  to  its 

■ aftenvards  joined  this  army  before  Leith  as 

sisted  at  the  famous  treaty  concluded  at  Edinburgh  in  July  iko 
Some  time  after  this,  he  was  made  chancelL  of  the  dutX 
of  Lancaster ; and,  still  advancing  in  power  was  in  1 
.e„  one  of  .he  commissioners  who^  ElLS  ^oi" 

J idgment  at  lork,  upon  the  charges  against  the  fugitive  Queen 
of  Scotland.  He  was  also  one  of  the  commission  which  after- 
wards  sat  at  Westminster,  for  the  same  purpose  : and  it  is  suffix 
aently  remarkable  that  Mary  was  thus  arraigned  before  the  very 
man  who,  twenty-five  years  before,  had  employed  all  his  address 
Elizabeth  h b " ho  offered  to  besmw 

tt.  pr?;lh  a^quiesce^c:  il 

land''1n"the'f„n‘’‘^  of  Westmoreland  and  Northumber- 

land,  in  the  following  year,  again  called  Sadler  into  the  field  as 
treasurer  to  the  army.  In  1571,  he  was  appointed,  with  others 
to  examine  into  the  treasons  of  his  former  coadjutor,  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk ; and  we  fitid,  from  a letter  in  Murdin’s  Collection  * that 
It  was  to  him  the  Duke  entrusted  the  deliverance  of  the  ‘ hartie 

Elirr^iU  ’ lamentation,’  by  which  he  sought  to  move 

Elizabeth  to  clemency.  In  this  collection,!  we  also  find  two 
urious  letters,  written  by  Sadler  in  1573,  about,  ‘ a most  false 
and  sedicious  boke,’  which  he  transmitted,  in  great  perturbatbn 

ructW^vr"''™® to^end’^h™  wSed 
< hnV.-  »’  ”°u  enough  to  know  any  thing  of  the 

, which  so  much  alarmed  the  old  statesman  : and  Mr.  Scott 
gives  us  no  assistance. 

Shrewsbury  having,  in  1584,  been  permitted  to 
resign  his  charge  of  guarding  the  Queen  of  Scotland,  that  trust 
was  for  some  time  devolved  upon  Sir  Ralph  Sadler.  He  soon 
became  disgusted  with  a situation  which  the  unceasing  suspicions 
of  his  Sovereign  made  both  irksome  and  dangerous?  and?  after 
tn  tr  y solicitations,  was,  in  the  beginning  of  1585,  allowed 

•frr  . executioner  had  at  length  freed 

® . t "cT'*  Sadler  was  ofce  more 

sent  to  Scotland,  fifty  years  after  his  first  mission  to  that 


t p.  358.' 
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county,  In  order,  says  Mr.  Scott  >.o 

from  taking  any  measures  o g a life  oc- 

He  died  soon  after  his  return,  together  with 

cupied  to  its  utmost  day  m a family  a greater  por- 

the  honours  of  his  name,  equ  T7no:land  could  then  boast  of 
tion  of  wealth  than  any  commoner  of  England  coma 

Sadler-S  pane^jsts  have  ^ 

‘ littleness  of  his  person  with  the  greatnes  P 

Eittle  as  he  was,  however,  he  -PPf- jn  fhe  field- 

ficient  in  the  chivalrous  exercises  of  his  ti  » 

and,  in  the  conduct  of  public  . g^renjrth,  but  always 

In  parliament  he  spoke  a ve^y 

on  the  side  of  the  court.  He  ’ says  Lloyd,  ‘ the  in- 

prudent  and  prosperous  persom  ^ an  honest  man  ; the 

Merest  of  the  a faithful  subject; 

graphcr  th«  SirM^  J .ears,  filed: 

St  Alfocc—  since  he  was  -Pf  hK 

tered  : 3d,  All  expenses  since  ® careful  of  his  real,  than  of 
descendants,  we  trust,  h^-e  een  valuable  of 

his  literary  property . r o iQct  • and  of  the  first,  all 

these  records,  it  seems,  is  irrecov  y ^ embassies  to 

the  original  letters  that 

Scotland  (the  greater  part  ^ , r family  repository ; 

lished)  have  somehow  escaped 

while  we  have  reason  to  think  t at  _Qf  present  col- 

perfect  than  It  was  j ^ proper  that  we  should 

lection,  however,  such  as  it  is,  i separate  sets 

give  our  readers  some  accoun  . affairs  of  Scotland.  The 

of  letters,  relating  • .i  kingdom  from  France, 

first,  on  the  negotiation  for  disunitmg^^^^^^^^^ 

and  for  the  family  aUiance  with  J ^^^h  of 

Scotish  reformation  ; the  Mary. 

England  in  1569  ; and  the  last  on  g 1539-40,  and 

I.  The  letters  relative  to  the  neg  volume  ; but 

those  in  1543,  occupy  about  Edinburgh,  so  far  back 

as  the  whole  of  these  were  P^^h  heel  ^ ablest 

as  1720,  and  have  been  repeatedly  scrutuazecl  by 


* Fuller’s  Worthies,  art.  Sailer. 
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historians,  it  would  be  quite  unnecessary  to  enter  here  into  any  de- 
tailed examination  of  their  contents.  We  shall,  therefore,  limit 
ourselves  to  a very  few  remarks,  for  the  information  of  such  of 
our  readers  as  have  not  perused  them,  and  may  be  desirous  to 

obtained  from  the  work 

contain  an  entertaining  account  of 
fiW  Sir  David  Lindsay  and  the 

other  hera  ds ; of  his  introduction  to,  and  conferences  with 
James  ; and  ot  the  personal  character  and  habits  of  that  able  bii* 
unfortunate  monarch.  He  also  gives  some  curious  aSMea 
tllustratn-e  of  the  character  and  condition  of  the  two  privileged 
orders,  the  nobles  and  clergy.  It  was  the  policy  of  James  as*aB 
readers  ol  history  know,  to  depress  the  former;  andit  apream 

fed  bvIheV*  .“r”'"'  *^3'  '''■■=  >>“'  tole  qu^ 

, y their  talents  at  least,  to  thwart  his  views,  and  obtain 
maTrmTnro  *1-  refo’rmation  haS 

made  some  process  among  them ; ‘ but,  to  be  plain,’  says  Sa^r 
‘they  have  neither  agility  of  wit,  gravity,  m leamiii  ,o  sej 

‘ to  !a£%nTLnd*”‘‘th  *2-'’°'’?'“’*?  themliicapablc 

to  take  anj  hand  in  the  direction  of  affairs:’  Hostile  as  the 

clergy  were  to  all  his  objects,  he  still  admits  ‘ that  they  teve  tfS 
only  men  of  wit  and  policy  at  court,  and  that  the  king  was  of  ne- 
cessity  driven  to  use  them.’  But,  from  a ludicroSs  aLcdSte 
which  he  relates,  it  appears  that  they  were  exceedingly  ignorant 
of  Greek  at  court : and  their  bigotry  was  so  intense  ^ 

issued  a proclamation,  denouncing  the  punishment ’of  bv 

cat  an  egg  on  forbidden  days  ! Mr.  Scott  (p.  48.')  seems^in- 

this^Ltraoi?dinar7pi-o: 

amation , but  it  is  admitted  as  genuine  by  Mr.  Pinkerton  - 
ing  i'nirq'u™,i;r°"’"°'''“  for  culi: 

a replete  ivith  information,  and  give 

traded  We  b characters  and  parties  of  that  dis- 

ti acted  era.  We  have  already  mentioned  some  of  the  causes  of 
the  failure  of  the  marriage  treaty  then  proposed  by  Henr^*  and 
a.s  ne  find  a very  curious  passage  upon  the  subject  fn  one  of  Sad 
cr’s  speeches,  now  published  time^Tn  this  worl^ 

lall  extract  it  for  the  entertainment  of  our  readers  It  annea’rs  tn 
have  been  delivered  in  1563,  when  he  took  occasion  to  repLt  the 

S's'r/rr'T^I’  m ac  time  of  the  treaty 

:«fesm«"oahose  ScOtiaS 

‘ Whie  think  you,  said  he,  that  this  treaty  will  be  performed?— 
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Whie  not,  said  I.  I assure  you,  said  he,  it  is  not  possible  ; for  though 
the  governor  and  som  of  the  nobylitie,  for  ,certen  respects,  have  coni 
sented  to  it,  yet,  said  he,  I know  that  few  or  none  of  them  do  lyke  of 
it ; and  our  comen  people  do  utterly  mi  slyke  of  it,  I pray  you,  said 
he,  give  me  leave  to  aske  you  a question ; and  this  was  his  question, 
in  thes  wourds  and  terms  which  I will  reherse  unto  you — If,  said  he, 
your  lad  were  a las,  and  our  las  were  a lad,  wold  you  then,  said 
he,  be  so  ernest  in  this  mateer;  and  coulde  you  be  content  that  our 
lad  shoulde  mary  your  las,  and  so  be  King  of  England  ? I answer- 
ed— that,  considering  the  grate  good  that  might  ensue  of  it,  I shoulde 
not  shew  myself  zelous  to  my  country,  if  I shoulde  not  consent  unto 

it Well,  said  he,  if  you  had  the  las,  and  we  the  lad,  we  coulde  be 

well  contente  with  it ; but,  sayeth  he,  I cannot  beleve  that  your  na- 
cyon  coulde  agree  to  have  a Scotte  Kyng  of  England ; and,  lykewise, 
I assure  you,  that  our  nacyon,  being  a stout  nacyon,  will  never  agree 
to  have  on  Englishman  Kyng  of  Scotland.  And,  tlio’  the  whole  no- 
bilitie  of  the  realme  woulde  consent  unto  it,  yet  our  comen  people, 
and  the  stones  in  the  strete,  woulde  ryse  and  rebelle  agenst  it.’ — 
Vol.  II.  p.  559-60. 

II.  We  come  now  to  the  letters  regarding  the  Reformation  in 
Scotland,  which  occupy  the  remaining  part  of  the  first  volume. 
As  they  relate  altogether  to  the  transactions  of  1559-60,  they  of 
course  throw  no  light  on  its  early  history  in  this  country ; where, 
as  our  readers  know,  it  began  to  dawn  not  many  years  after  the 
first  ejfforts  of  Luther.  So  early  as  1528,  the  Scotish  hierarchy 
was  alarmed  by  the  appearance  ef  reforming  speculations ; and 
the  young  Abbot  of  Feme,  who  had  embraced  those  tenets,  pro- 
ved the  first  victim  of  its  persecutions.  Others  soon  followed  to 
consecrate  and  to  advance,  by  their  martyrdom,  this  great  revolu- 
tioh  ; and  Sadler,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  found,  on  his  first 
arrival  in  Scotland,  that  its  principles  had  made  considerable  pro- 
gress, not  only  among  the  lower  orders,  bu^among  the  younger 
part  of  the  nobility.  The  animating  exampre  of  England,  which 
some  years  after  threw  off  every  vestige  of  popery ; together  with 
the  bold  and  fervid  preaching  of  John  Knox,  greatly  contributed 
to  extend  these  doctrines  among  the  people  of  Scotland ; but, 
though  formidable  in  numbers,  and  exposed  for  many  years  to  the 
most  cruel  persecutions,  the  reformers  made  no  attempt  against 
the  government,  until  the  last  years  of  the  regency  of  Mary  of 
Guise,  when  her  repeated  perfidies  and  oppress'ions,  and  avow''- 
ed  subserviency  to  the  sanguinary  and  ambitious  schemes  of 
France,  left  them  no  alternative  but  arms  or  extirpation. 

It  was  natural  that  the  Scotish  Protestants  should  apply  to  Eli- 
zabeth, who  had  recently  come  to  the  English  crown,  and  re- 
established their  religion,  to  support  them  in  their  struggle  : and 
that  she  should  be  disposed  to  assist  them,  both  from  affection  to 
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their  'cause,  and  from  the  obvious  policy  of  preventing  France 
from  obtaining  a decisive  ascendancy  in  Scotland,  by  the  ruin  of 
the  Protestants.  It  appears,  accordingly,  that  a correspondence 
early  took  place,  through  Sir  Richard  Lee,  one  of  her  officers  at 
Berwick ; and  that  the  mission  of  Sadler,  with  the  private  In- 
structions formerly  noticed,  was  the  consequence  of  Lee’s  repre- 
sentation, that  ‘ some  singular  trusty  persoune’  should  be  sent 
to  Scotland  for  its  further  management.  He  was  entrusted  with 
a discretionary  power  of  advancing  three  thousand  pounds  ; but, 
as  Elizabeth  had  not  yet  resolved  upon  open  war,  he  was  enjoin- 
ed to  manage  his  correspondence  and  supplies  in  such  a way,  as 
not  to  occasion  a breach  either  with  France  or  the  Regent. 

The  letters  here  published,  give  a full  account  of  the  corres- 
pondence which  ensued ; and,  to  look  only  at  the  book,  one 
would  certainly  suppose  that  they  were  all  published  for  the  first 
time.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  ten  or  twelve  of  the  longest 
and  most  important  were  printed  long  ago,  in  the  Appendix  to 
Keith’s  history.  The  suppression  of  this  fact  we  conceive  to  be 
a very  culpable  omission  on  the  part  of  the  editor ; and,  to  show 
in  how  slovenly  a way  this  expensive  book  has  been  prepared  for 
the  public,  we  may  mention,  that  a note  of  Bishop  Keith’s,  to 
one  of  these  papers,  is  preposterously  retained,  and  appears  in  the 
shape  of  an  inexplicable  note  by  the  present  editor. 

Sadler,  it  appears,  found  no  small  difficulty  In  following  out 
his  instructions,  both  on  account  of  the  vigilance  of  the  regent, 
and  the  imprudent  conduct  of  the  persons  with  whom  he  was  to 
act.  In  particidar,  he  was  more  than  once  obliged  warmly  to  ex- 
postulate with  Knox,  whose  fiery  impatience  was  continually  ur- 
ging measures  which  would  have  led  to  an  immediate  rupture  be- 
tween the  two  queens  ; and  thus  we  find  Cecil  complimenting 
him  ‘ for  taming  Knox’s  audacity  ;’  and  adding,  that  he  was  obli- 
ged to  suppress  th#  letters  which  this  reformer  sent  to  London, 
as  he  found  they  did  more  harm  than  good.  Sadler  sometimes 
corresponded  directly  with  the  principal  leaders,  or  ‘ Lords  of 
the  Congregation,’  as  they  were  called : but  more  frequently 
with  their  agents,  who,  besides  Knox,  were,  Balnaves  of  Hall- 
hill,  Thomas  Randolph,  and  Alexander  Whitelaw. 

The  progress  of  the  Queen-regent’s  fortifications, — the  disor- 
derly muster  of  the  Protestants, — the  unfortunate  and  ill-conduct- 
ed siege  of  Leith, — and  the  negotiations  that  led  to  the  march  of 
an  English  army,  are  all  more  accurately  and  minutely  detailed  in 
these  letters,  than  in  any  statement  which  has  hitherto  been  made 
public.  The  operations  of  this  army,  and  the  events  that  led  to 
the  treaty  of  Edinburgh,  are  detailed  with  sufficient  fulness  by 
Hr.  Robertson. 
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The  letters  now  published,  taken  together  with  those  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  already  printed  in  the  collection  of  Haynes, 
afford  a complete  and  very  interesting  view  of  tlie  most  impor- 
tant transaction  perhaps  of  Elizabeth’s  whole  reign — a transac- 
tion, in  which,  says  Mr.  Hume,  ‘ all  Europe  saw  the  genius  and 
capacity  of  the  Queen  and  her  ministers ; but  which,  the  learn- 
ed author  of  Caledonia  is  pleased,  in  his  last  volume,  to  stigmar 
tize  as  a most  unjustifiable  interference  in  the  concerns  of  a neigh- 
bour with  whom  she  was  at  peace.  Mith  an  author  who  thinks 
himself  entitled  to  treat  the  great  body  of  the  Scotish  nation  as 
rehtis^  because  they  opposed  the  tyranny  of  Mary  of  Guise,  and 
the  arrogance  and  absurdities  of  Popery,  we  do  not  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  enter  into  any  argument.  We  do  not  think  very  high- 
ly of  the  prudence  or  v/isdom  of  many  of  our  leading  reformers  ; 
but  the  work  they  accomplished  was  glorious:;  and  the  times  nei- 
ther furnished,  nor  perhaps  admitted,  of  better  instruments. 
Their  enthusiasm  was  better,  at  any  rate,  and  allied  to  better 
things,  than  the  corrupt  and  corrupting  superstitions  of  their  op- 
ponents : nor  are  there  many,  we  believe,  who  are  capable  of  ap- 
preciating the  value  of  the  deliverance  they  accomplished,  who 
will  hesitate  to  apply  to  them  the  brief  and  emphatic  eulogium 
which  Milton  has  bestowed  on  their  brethren  of  England — ‘ Duo 
in  vita  hominum  mala  saiv  maxima  siint^  et  virtuti  damnosisshnOf, 
,tyrannis  et  superstitio  ; iis  vos  gloriose  libera  verunt.' — Milton, 
Defen.  pro  Pop. 

III.  The  second  volume  begins  with  Sadler’s  correspondence, 
when  treasurer  to  the  Queen’s  army,  during  the  rebellion  in  the 
north  of  England,  in  1569-70.  This  rash  and  ill-conducted  en- 
terprise was  headed  by  the  Earls  of  Westmoreland  and  Northum- 
berland. Parties  to  the  intrigue  for  marrying  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk to  the  captive  Queen  of  Scotland,  they  were,  after  its  disco- 
very, and  the  seizure  of  that  nobleman,  summoned  to  appear  at 
court ; but  instead  of  complying,  they  precipitately  assembled 
their  vassals,  and  set  up  the  standard  of  rebellion.  Their  declared 
objects  were,  to  restore  the  Catholic  religion,  and  liberate  Queen 
Mary ; whom,  notwithstanding  their  professed  allegiance  to  Eli- 
zabeth, they  would  have  been  well  pleased  to  see  on  the  throne  of 
England.  Popular  in  the  Catholic  counties,  and  powerful  in  feu- 
dal retainers,  they  soon  assembled  a considerable  army ; but  their 
only  exploits  were,  burning  the  English  bible,  and  celebrating  mass 
in  one  or  two  towns  through  which  they  marched ; for,  on  the 
approach  of  the  Queen’s  troops  under  Lord  Sussex,  they  dispersed 
without  striking  a blow.  The  two  Earls,  whose  misadventures 
are  still  recorded  in  the  burden  of  some  old  songs,  fled  in  disguise 
into  Scotland,  from  whence  Westmoreland  contrived  to  escape  in- 

VOL.  XVI. ...NO.  32.  54 
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to  Flanders  j but  Northumberland  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Re- 
gent, and  was  afterwards  basely  delivered  up  to  Elizabeth. 

The  parsimony  of  Elizabeth,  is  a well  known  feature  of  her 
character.  It  is  Dr.  Birch,  we  think,  who  mentions,  that  she 
was  known  to  grudge  the  expense  of  a courier  in  some  case  of  im- 
portance which  required  despatch ; and  these  letters  show,  that 
she  was  exceedingly  backward  in  supplying  the  troops  who  were 
defending  her  against  rebellion.  It  was  always  a matter  of  some 
difficulty  to  obtain  a warrant  for  a remittance  ; and  we  find  Sad- 
ler exclaiming,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  disappointment,  that  ‘ he 
would  rather  be  out  of  lyfe,  than  cryed  upon  daylie  for  money 
without  any  to  pay.’  Her  conduct  was  also  remarkable,  on  this 
occasion,  for  severity  to  the  subdued  rebels.  The  whole  country 
for  many  miles  was  hung  round  with  the  victims  of  her  vengeance. 
She  seems  to  have  thought,  with  Machiavel,  that  it  is  often  the 
best  policy  in  a sovereign  to  be  cruel ; but  she  did  not  act  upon 
the  other  part  of  his  maxim,  that,  in  such  cases,  the  offended 
ruler  ought  to  spare  property  of  his  victims.  On  the  contrary, 
her  eagerness  to  punish  was  increased,  wherever  there  was  a pro- 
spect of  reimbursing  her  expenses  by  forfeitures  and  confiscations. 
Sadler,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  was  an  active  counsellor  to  rigour  ; 
and,  among  other  things,  exhorted  her  to  send  a body  of  troops 
to  the  Borders,  in  order  to  compel  the  ‘ proude  Scotts’  to  give 
up  the  fugitive  rebels,  ‘ or  to  have  their  houses,  lands  and  goods 
overthrown,  wasted  and  destroyed  by  fyer  and  sworde  with  all 
extremyte.’  p.  102. 

The  letters  of  a recreant  knight,  of  the  name  of  Constable, 
form  a most  curious  part  of  this  branch  of  the  correspondence. 
This  unworthy  person  acted  as  a spy,  in  the  pay  of  Sadler,  upon 
the  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  to  whom  he  was  nearly  related  by 
marriage  ; and  his  attempts  to  pass  himself  upon  his  employer  as 
an  honest  and  compassionate  man,  while  plotting  the  death  of  his 
confiding  relation,  are  not  a little  singular  and  diverting.  He  un- 
dertook a journey  to  Scotland,  to  decoy  Westmoreland  from  his 
retreat  at  Kerr’s  of  Farniherst ; and  the  letter,  in  which  he  gives 
a journal  of  his  proceedings,  contains  some  entertaining  adven- 
tures. We  have  room  only  for  the  following  night  scene  among 
the  Borderers. 

‘ I left  Ferniherst,  and  went  to  my  oste’s  house  where  I found 
many  gests  of  dyvers  factions,  some  owtlaws  of  England,  some  of 
Scotland,  some  neighbors  thereabout,  at  cards  ; some  for  ale,  some 
for  plake  and  hardhedds  (a  small  coin) ; and  after  that  I had  dili- 
gently learned  and  enquired  that  there  was  none  of  my  surname 
that  had  me  in  deadly  fude,  nor  none  that  knew  me,  I sat  down  and 
plaid  for  hardhedds  among  them,  where  I heard  vox  fiopuli  that  the 
Lord  Regent  would  not,  fpr  his  owne  honour,  nor  for  thonor  of  his 
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,vas  never  don  in  Scotland;  and  that  he  dur«tj,et  er  e^e 
lug?s  then  come  again  to  seke  Farniherst ; if  he  ^ 

foulht  with,  ere  he  came  over  Sowtray  edge.  Hector  ot 
low?s  hedd  was  wished  to  have  ben  eaten  amongs  us  at  suppe  . 

II.  p.  118,  119. 

Annexed  to  this  part  of  the  work,  we  find  quarto  page^^ 
renrinted  from  an  old  and  not  very  rare  treatise,  on  the  estate  o 
the  English  fugitives  under  the  King  of  Spam ; and  t is  eno  - 
mousand  most  irrelevant  appendix  is  introduced  W‘*°ut  °ne 
lable  of  explanation.  We  searched  in  vain  for  something  which 
might  account  for  its  intrusion,  until  we  discovered  that  Ae  a 
ofWstmoreland’s  name  is  mentioned  in  it,  among  other  fugi- 
tives in  the  service  of  the  King  of  Spain.  But,  truly,  this  mode 
of  larding  one  book  with  another,  when  they  both  happen  to  men- 
tion the  sime  person’s  name,  is  something  quite  new,  even  in  Ae 
present  advanced  state  of  the  bookinaking  art ; and  exemplifies 
a recipe  for  swelling  out  a volume,  infinitely  more  efficacious  than 
any  hitherto  discovered  by  the  most  skilful  manufacturers  of  the 

come  now  to  the  last  set  of  letters  in  this  work— 
those  which  relate  to  the  unfortunate  Qu^n  of  Scotts,  during  hei 
residence  under  the  guardianship  of  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  m the  cas- 
ties  of  Wingfield  and  Tutburyf  These  form  a very  interestmg 
addition  to  what  has  been  already  published  on  *e  subject  of  her 
captive  history,  in  the  valuable  collections  of  Murdin  and  of 
L^dge.  Sadler,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  a member  of  York 
and  Westminster  commissions  upon  the  charges  agmnst  Mary  , 
"d  appears,  from  some  short  notes  preserved  among  these  p^ 
to  have  been  a firm  believer  in  the  genuineness  ^ ^he  lett^s  to 
Bothwell,  and  her  participation  in  the  murder  Darji  y.  , 

however,  is  a controversy  into  which  we  are  not  called  , 

and  which  we  have  not  the  smallest  inclination  to  discus^  In- 
deed, we  think  it  not  a little  ludicrous,  that  large  and  angry  vo- 
lumes should  still  be  written,  about  one  or  two  dark  passages  m 
the  life  of  a Queen  who  has  been  dead  more  than  two  centuries. 

Mary,  at  the  time  (September  1584)  she  was  committed  to  the 
charge  of  Sadler,  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  open  a negotiation 
with^Elizabeth,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  if  not  liberty,  at  leas 
some  relaxation  of  her  confinement.  The  grounds  upon  which, 

* This  Borderer  had  delivered  up  Northumberland  to  the  Regent 
Murray,  when  he  fled  ta  him  for  protection. 
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after  sixteen  years  rigorous  imprisonment,  she  still  thought  Eliza- 
beth might  be  induced  to  listen  to  her  suit,  may  be  learned  from 
the  very  interesting  conversation  which  passed  between  her  and  Mr. 
bomer,  on  the  road  to  Wingfield  Castle.  This  gentleman  was  se- 
cretarx  to  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  toxvhom  he  communicated  the  follow- 
ing narrative.  Mr.  Scott  has  erroneously  stated,  in  the  Life  that 
the  conversation  took  place  with  Sadler  himself.  We  give’ only 
the  concluding  part  of  this  singular  conference.  ^ 

Then  did  I ask  her  opinion  where,  as  she  thought,  the  Kina' 
lier  son  had  fancy  to  match,  and  that  I had  heard  of  the  Princesf 
of  Lorrayn.  She  said  there  xvas  such  a motion,  but  thought  it 
wold  not  be.  And  said  that  the  Duke  of  Florence  had  offrfd  his 

her^  ^ million  of  crounes  with 

her  Why,  Madame,  quod  I,  do  you  think  that  the  Duke  wold 
sende  his  daughter  from  that  warme  and  deynty  countrey  of  Tus- 
caneimo  that  cold  realme  of  Scotland  ? Yea,  I warrant  you,  quod 
^le.  She  said  also,  that  there  was  a motion  made  for  a daughter  of 
Denmark,  with  grete  commoditie  of  money  and  friendship  ; but 
that  crowne  going  by  election  he  was  not  sure  of  longer  friendslro 
then  the  old  king’s  life,  and  therefore  had  no  grete  fimey  that  xva^! 

1 hen  did  I aske  her  of  any  offer  of  Spayne  ; she  said,  merily.  so  L 
her  son  may  have  Low  Countreys  withal,  it  was  not  amis  ; but  who 
can  xvarrant  that.  But  truly,  said  she,  I know  of  none  there.  But 
I am  sure,  quod  she,  my  son  will  marry  as  I will  advise  him’ 
—n.  hen  she  put  the  question  to  me,  whether  I thought  she  wold 
make  her  escape  from  confinement,  were  it  in  her  poxver  ? I answer- 
ed playnly,  ‘‘  That  I believed  she  wold ; for  it  is  natural  for  every  thins- 
to  seeke  lyberty  that  is  kept  in  streigt  subjection.” — “No,  bvmv 
trothe  quod  she;  “ye  are  deceavid  in  me  ; for  my  hart  is  so  grete, 
that  I had  mher  dye  in  this  sort  with  honour,  then  runaway  with 
shame.  1 hen  she  as*ted  me  if  she  wer  at  liberty  with  the  Ouene*<; 
Majestic  s favour,  whither  I thought  she  wold  go  ? “I  think  ”nuod  I 
“ madame,  you  wold  go  to  your  owne  in  Scotland,  as  it  is  good  reason’ 
and  command  there.”  « It  is  true,”  quod  she  « I would  go  thi’ 
therindeed;  but  onely  to  see  my  son,  and  to  gyve  him  good  coun- 
sel : But,  unless  her  Majestic  wold  gyve  her  countenance,  and  som 
mayntenance  in  England,  wold  go  into  France,  and  lyve  there  a 
mong  her  frends,  with  that  lytle  portion  she  hath  there ; and  never 
trouble  herself  with  government  agayn.”  Ever  in  her  talk  beseach- 
Higher- Majestic  to  make  a tryall  of  her,  that  with  som  honorable 
ende  she  may  lyve  the  rest  of  her  dayes  out  of  this  captivitie.’ 

When  Mary  first  took  refuge  in  England,  Sadler  was  one  of 
rtose  who  flattered  his  sovereign  with  the  infamous  doctrine,  that 
1 royidence  had  delivered  her  enemy  into  her  hands  ; and  that  it 
would  be  a signal  ingratitude  not  to  keep  her  in  bondage.  At 
last,  however,  both  he  and  Walsingham  appear  to  have  been  in- 
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dined  to  dn  accommodation ; and  Sadler  has  reported  many  con- 
versations between  him  and  his  captive,  as  to  her  views  for  her- 
self and  her  son.  The  following  gives  a curious  view  of  the  ex- 
treme poverty  and  dependence  of  the  latter. 

‘ She  sayeth,  if  he  refuse  to  be  ordered  by  her,  she  wolde  soone 
brine  him  in  case  to  make  him  seke  your  Majestic  ; for  his  meanes, 
besvds  hers  and  her  frends,  are  small,  and  otherwise  is  so  poore, 
fand  the  worse  by  these  needy  folks  about  him)  as  he  heth  oft  sent  to 
her  for  money  to  buy  himself  clothes  and  affarell  for  his  pages  and  lac- 
keys. which  she  heth  caused  to  be  furnished  of  hers  out  of  Fi'a^ce, 
when  she  could  evill  spare  it.  And  that  the  6000  crounes  which  he 
eot  lately  from  the  Duke  of  Guise,  whereof  she  thinkith  this  young 
lentleman  (Gray)  heth  had  the  most  part  himself,  to  set  himself 
forth  in  so  good  show,  seemith  to  give  a good  countenance  to  the 
matter  She  sayeth  still  that  when  she  heth  brought  her  son  to  a 
ffood  point  with  your  Majesty,  and  settle’d  som  wise  men  about  him, 
which  he  cannot  do  himself  now,  she  will  not  trouble  him  in  his  go- 
vernment in  Scotlande,  but  will  not  fail!  to  keep  him  from  meanes 
to  trouble  your  Majestic.  She  deliverith  this  with  as  great  earnest- 
nes  as  is  possible  to  be  uttered  by  words.’  II.  567-8. 

How  far  Mary  was  sincere  in  these  representations,  we  think 
may  reasonably  be  doubted  ; but  it  seems  sufficiently  clear,  ^at 
Elizabeth  never  had  any  thoughts  of  setting  her  at  liberty.  Her 
fears  of  her  escape,  and  the  perpetual  suspicions  with  which  she 
insulted  all  her  successive  keepers,  form  one  of  the  most  un- 
amiable  and  humiliating  traits  in  her  history.  , 
and  anxious  vindications  of  his  own  fidelity,  which  Sadler  found 
it  necessary  to  address  to  her,  the  least  curious  parts  of  the  pre- 
sent collection.  The  following  is  his  apology  for  having  allowed 
her  to  lodge  all  night  in  Derby,  when  conveying  her  from  M ing- 
field  to  Tutbury.  The  detail  seems  to  us  extremely  characteris- 
tic both  of  the  times  and  the  persons. 

‘ Toching  the  Queenes  Majesties  mislyking  that  I lodged  this 
Oueene  in  Derby  toune,  coming  hitherwarde,  I assure  her  majestie 
7iid  your  Lordship  (Burlegh)  that  it  was  full  sore  against  my  wi  1, 
if  it  might  have  been  holpen.  For  to  avoyde  that  toun,  if  it  might 
have  been,  I sent  dy  vers  tymes  of  my  servants  of  good  judgement, 
•and  ones  Mr.  Somer,  ryding  to  Tutbury  to  see  if  there  were  any  waye 
possable  with  coche  and  caryage,  and  convenyant  place  to  lodge  her 
and  the  company  in  some  village,  or  yn  some  gentlemans  house,  for 
the  iorney  was  to  far  in  one  day.  And  after  they  had  well  sought, 
they  reported  that  there  was  po  other  possable  way,  but  by  the  com- 
mon waye,  and  scant  that,  at  that  tyme  of  the  yere,  by  reason  of  hills, 
rocks  and  woods.’-^ 

< I do  lykewise  assure,  and  therto  Mr.  Somer  will  be  sivorne  it 

neede  be,  I going  next  before  her,  and  he  next  behind  her,  yea,  be- 
fore all  the  gentlemen  of  purpose,  saving  one  that  carved  up  her- 
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gown,  that  her  entaynment,  was  this.  In  the  little  hall  was  the  good- 
wile,  being  an  ancient  widow,  namid  Mrs.  Beaumont,  with  four  o- 
thcr  woemen  her  neighbours.  So  soone  as  she  knew  who  was  her 
hostesse,  after  she  had  made  a beck  to  the  rest  of  the  woemen  stand- 
ing next  to  the  dorre,  she  went  to  her  and  kissed  her,  and  none  o- 
ther,  saying  that  she  was  come  thither  to  trouble  her,  and  that  she 
was  also  a wydow,  and  therefore  trusted  they  shulde  agree  well 
inough  together,  having  no  husbands  to  trouble  them.  And  so  went 
into  the  parler  upon  the  same  lowe  floure,  and  no  stranger  with  her 
but  the  goodwyfe,  and  her  sister.’~‘ And  further,  so  sone  as  she 
was  within  her  lodging,  the  gentleman  porter  stoode  still  at  the 
dorre  to  suffre  none  to  go  into  the  house  but  her  awne  people  from 
their  lodgings  next  adjoining.  And  then  1 appointed  the  bayliffs 
to  cause  a good  watche  of  honest  householders  to  be  at  all  the  cor- 
ners of  the  toune,  and  in  the  market-place  ; and  eight  to  walk  all 
night  in  the  streets  where  she  lodgid,  as  myself,  lyeing  over  against 
that  lodging,  can  well  testify,  by  the  noise  they  made  all  night.* 
11.  p.  504,  505.  ° 

shall  terminate  our  extracts  with  a letter,  which  the  old 
knight  seems  to  have  written  in  great  perturbation.  A new  com- 
plauit  was  brought  against  him,  for  the  crime  of  allowing  his  mi- 
sertmle  captive  to  accompany  him,  in  the  midst  of  an  armed  band, 
^o  the  sport  of  hawking  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  castle. 

*'  The  trewth  is,  that  when  I came  hither,  fynding  this  coun- 
trey  commodious,  and  mete  for  the  sporte  which  I have  alwayes  de- 
lighted in,  I sent  hence  for  my  hawkes  and  faulconers,  wherewith 
to  passe  this  miserable  life,  which  I leade  here;  and  when  they  came 
hithei,  I toke  the  comodyte  of  them  sometymes  here  abroad,  not 
farre  from  this  caslell  (Tutbury);  whereof  this  quen  hering,  er- 
nestly  entreated  me  that  she  might  go  abrode  with  me  to  see 
my  hawkes  llie,  a pastime  indede  which  she  hath  singular  delite  in  • 
and  I,  thinking  that  it  coulde  not  be  ill  taken,  assented  unto  her  de- 
sire ; and  so  hath  she  ben  abrode  with  me  three  or  four  times  hawk- 
ing upon  the  ry  vers  here,  sometimes  a niyle,  sometimes  two  myles, 
but  not  pasi  three  myles  from  the  castell.  And  for  her  garde,  vvhen 
she  was  abrode,  though  I left  the  souldiors  at  home  with  their  hal- 
erds  and  harquebuts,  because  they  be  fotemen,  and  cannot  well 
tylc  on  foote,  the  wayes  here  being  foule  and  deepe  ; yet  had  I al- 
wayes 40  or  50  of  myn  own  servants,  and  others  on  horsebacke,  with 
pistolls,  which  I knew  to  be  a sufficient  garde  against  any  attempts 
that  can  be  made  by  any  man  here  uppon  the  sodayn  ; whereof  I 
assure  you,  I see  no  maner  cause  of  feare  so  long  as  this  countrev 
remayneth  m such  quyetness  as  it  is  now.  But  syns  it  is  not  well 
taken,  I wolde  to  God  som  other  had  this  charge,  that  wolde  use  it 
with  more  discretion  than  I can  ; for  I assure  you,  I am  so  wery  of 
It,  that.  If  It  were  not  more  for  that  I wolde  do  nothing  that  shulde 

offende  her  Majestie,  than  for  fear  of  punishment,  I wolde  come  home. 

and  yclde  myself  to  be  a prisoner  in  the  Tower  ail  the  days  of  my  lif 
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rather  than  I roolde  attende  any  longer  here  upon  this  charge.  Vol.  II. 

p.  538—9. 

These  papers  are  followed  with  some  sketches  of  Sir  Ralp 
Sadler’s  speeches,  and  another  long  appendix,  made  up  ot  an 
inventoru  of  the  furniture  in  Standon  Lordship,  belonging  to 
Ralph  Sadler,  Esq.  an.  Dom.  1660,’  and  a genedogical  - 
count  of  all  the  Sadlers  and  all  their  descendants.  Now,  what, 
we  would  ask,  have  the  lovers  of  history  to  do  T tS 

‘ belonging  to  said  Ralph  Sadler  in  Robert  peard>s 
Maides  Chamber,'  and  other  chambers  in  Standon  * 

And,  though  it  may  be  very  gratifying  to  the  Sadlers,  the  ^stons, 
and  the  Cliffords,  to  see  their  respective  pedigrees  printed  ort 
wove  paper,  in  the  best  type  of  the  Ballantyne  press,  we  really  do 
not  thFnk  that  the  public  at  large  has  any  feelings  of 
or  should  be  made  to  pay  an  additional  farthing  for  Sir  Ralph 
Badler’s  Letters,  in  order  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  his  descen- 

^^Of  a book  so  beautiful,  and  so  expensive,  we  are  concerned  to 
say  that  its  inaccurarcy  is  still  more  remarkable  than  its  beauty; 
and  that  the  whole  publication  bears  marks  of  great  negligenc 
and  precipitancy  on  the  part  of  all  concerned.  ^ 

The  arrangement  of  the  different  papers  is,  in  many  instances, 
obviously  faulty  and  erroneous;  and,  indeed,  where  they  are  not 
dated,  they  are  as  often  put  in  a wrong  pl^e  as  in  a right  one. 
Thus,  the  paper  at  the  close  of  vol.  I.  should  have  been  printed 
near  the  beginning  of  the  letters  on  the  war  of 
mation,  as  it  contains  the  instructions  given  to  Sadler  when  sent 
down  to  Berwick.  No.  205  should  have  be^  inser^d  immedi- 
ately after  No.  94.  In  the  letters  concerning  Queen  Mary,  No.  5 
is  placed  before  the  letters  Avhich  refer  to  the  years  1580  and 
15^,  although  it  belongs  to  the  period  of  1584,  and  is  an  abndge- 
ment  of  Nos.  21,  22,  and  24.  No.  6 belongs  to  the  same  period, 

and  ought  to  have  been  so  placed.  • ..i,  * 

Errors  of  the  press  are  extremely  frequent,  even  in  that  portion 

of  the  work  which  is  not  printed  from  the 
In  a single  page,  reprinted  from  Haynes  (vol.  I.  p.  1 19.)  ere 
three  bidders.  In  Mr.  Scotts’s  biographical  mtroductmn,  we  have 
‘disdained’  for  ‘disclaimed;’  and  the  names  of  Murdin  and 
Haynes  are  repeatedly  interchanged  in  a very  awkward  manner. 
yil  are  likewise  told,  in  very  fair  cjjphers,  that  Sir  ^»lph  ^was 
born  in  1507,  and  died  at  the  age  of  eighty,  in  the  year  1607  . 

These  inaccuracies  become  greater,  and  are  of  far  more  serious 
importance,  when  we  come  to  those  parts  of  the  worx  which  are 
now,  for  the  first  time,  printed  from  the  original  manusci  ipt. 
Without  having  had  the  benefit  of  seeing  that  original,  we  can  detect 
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such  a mmihcr  of  palpable  blunders,  as  to  produce  a very  uncom* 
fortable  feeling  of  distrust  and  insecurity  with  regard  to  the  accu- 
racy of  almost  every  doubtful  and  important  passage.  In  the  very  i 
first  page  that  is  so  printed  (vol.  I.  p.  367  ) besides  sever^  faults 
of  orthography,  we  have  ‘ disorders’  for  ‘ discordes  j’  and  a ' 

little  farther  on,  ‘ hastelie’  for  ‘ hartilie.’  In  p.  411,  we  have 
* forflowe’  for  ‘ forslowe and  in  p.  431,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing unintelligible  gibberish.  * She  abased  the  congregation  ! 
without  consent  of  the  counsaile,  to  the  gref  and  impoverishment 
of  their  commonwealth.’  Now,  we  are  dmost  certain  that  the 
editor  has  here  mistaken  the  word  ‘ coigne,’  or  perhaps  ‘ cunzie,’ 
for  the  abridgment  of  ‘ congregation  and  written  ‘ gref  and* 
for  ‘ grete — the  charge  being,  that  she,  i.  e.  the  Queen  Regent, 
debased  the  current  coin  of  the  kingdom  of  her  own  authority, 
to  the  great  impoverishment  of  the  commonwealth. 

If  Mr.  Scott  will  condescend  to  write  not^  to  old  state  papers, 
we  wish  he  would  condescend  to  acquire  the  accuracy  which  con- 
stitutes the  whole  merit  of  that  humble  species  of  writing.  We 
have  here  plenty  of  heraldic  and  genealogical  learning  ; but  little  ©f 
a proper  historical  nature  that  is  remarkable  for  correctness  : and 
we  have  met  with  a great  number  of  mistakes,  which  might  have 
been  prevented  by  a moderate  degree  of  research  in  the  right 
places.  ‘ Newhaven,’  for  instance,  the  place  from  which  the 
French  army  embarked  for  Scotland,  he  tells  us,  ‘ was  Nieuport,in 
French  Flanders.’  Now,  though  it  be  true  that  these  two  names 
suggest  the  same  idea  to  an  English  ear,  still  it  is  equally  true, 
that  the  place  which  the  English  then  called  Newhaven^  was  not 
Nieuport  in  French  Flanders,  but  Havre  de  Grace  in  Normandy, 
This  mistake  is  repeated,  vol.  I.  494,  506,  516.  And  again  in 
vol.  II.  50,  Mr.  Scott  says  that  Sir  Edward  Horsey  ‘ distinguish- 
ed himself  at  the  siege  of  Nieuport  in  1563.’  We  never  heard  of 
the  siege  of  that  town  in  1563.  It  is  likely"  (for  we  have  not  the 
book  before  us)  that  Hollinshed,  whom  Mr.  Scott  quotes,  calls  it 
‘ Newhaven  but,  if  he  is  at  the  pains  to  inquire,  he  will  find 
that  the  historian  speaks  of  the  well  known  siege  of  Havre  in  that 
y’ear. 

Knox,  in  one  of  his  letters,  uses  the  expression,  ‘ my  mo- 
ther Elizabeth  Bowis  and  from  this,  Mr.  Scott  thinks  he  has, 
discovered  the  name  of  Knox’s  mother.  I do  not  know  (says 
he,  with  much  simplicity)  that  the  name  of  our  reformer’s 
mother  is  to  be  found  elsewhere.  His  father  resided  at  Gif- 
ford,’ &c.  (vol.  I.  p.  456,  and  repeated  479,  509.}  But  Mr. 
Scott  should  have  recollected,  that  it  is  common  for  married 
people  to  speak  of  their  wife’s  mother  as  their  own : and,  that 
Knox’s  first  wife’s  name  was  Bowes  and  her  mother’s'  name,  Eli- 
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zabeth  Bowes,  assuredly  was  no  secret.  (See  his  History,  p.  93, 
2.60.)  Mr.  Scott  blunders  again,  when  he  says  (vol.  f.  455.)  ‘ this 
celebrated  reformer,  in  his  passage  from  Geneva  to  Scotland, 
had  an  interview  with  Cecil,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  his 
views.’  So  far  from  this,  Knox  had  requested,  but  could  not 
obtain  an  interview  with  Cecil,  or  even  liberty  to  pass  throi^h 
England;  and  therefore  sailed  directly  from  Dieppe  to  Leith. 
(Hist.  p.  205 — ^207.)  He  had  indeed  corresponded  with  that 

statesman,  and  was  the  principal  Instrument  of  establishing  that 
intercour.se  which  produced  the  sending  down  of  Sadler  to  Berwick. 

Mr.  Scott  says,  that  Sir  James  Crofts  (whom  Sadler  associated 
with  in  the  first  negotiation  with  the  Scotish  regent)  was  ‘ at* 
tainted  by  Queen  IMary,  but  restored  by  Queen  Elizabeth^’  (vol.  I. 
387.)  He  was  Indeed  tried  and  condemned  by  Queen  Marj^,  for 
joining  in  the  insurrection  under  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt ; but  obtain- 
ed a pardon  : and  was  afterwards  restored  to  Queen  Mary’s  fa- 
vour; for,  in  1557,  he  was  sent  to  the  Borders  with  a military 
command,  and  entrusted  with  the  management  of  important 
affairs  in  the  war  with  Scotland  at  that  time.  See  Strype’s 
Memorials  of  the  Reformation,  vol.  lil.  App.  p.  266 — 275;) 

It  appears  from  some  of  the  letters,  that  Sadler  and  Crofts  had 
expressed  some  dissatisfaction  with  the  conduct  of  Henry  Balnaves 
of  Halhill:  upon  this  Mr.  Scott  says  in  a note — ‘The  objection  of 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  agents  seems  to  have  been  to  the  Calvinisticaly 
and,  possibly,  principles  of  Balnaves,’  (vol.  I.  515.) 

and  again — ‘ Balnaves  and  Knox,  as  appears  from  various  pas- 
sages in  these  letters,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  highly  in  the 
confidence  of  Sadler  at  this  moment,  probably  otying  to  their  re- 
publican tenets,  (p.  548.)  Now,  is  it  possible  that  Mr.  Scott 
should  have  indulged  himself  in  such  guessing,  if  he  had  known 
that  we  have  in  print  (Keith,  App.  p.  43.)  Balnaves’s  letter  of 
defence,  from  which  it  appears,  that  the  charges  laid  against  him 
were,  that  he  had  been  dilatory  in  sending  information  to  Sadler 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Congregation;  that  he  Was  too  importunate 
in  craving  supply ; not  sufficiently  close  in  concealing  what  had 
been  sent ; ancl  that  he  had  bestowed  on  private  persons  part  of  the 
money  intended  for  the  common  cause  ? — from,  all  of  which  charges 
he  exculpated  himself  to  the  satisfaction  of  Sadler  and  Crofts.  These 
are  charges  very  different  from  Calvinistical  or  Republican  princi- 
ples ! There  have  been  times,  indeed,  in  which  the  name  of  repub- 
lican was  a sufficient  stigma,  and  used  as  a term  of  reprobation  to 
all  who  might  entertain  sentiments  respecting  government  more  free 
than  were  acceptable  to  their  rulers  ; and  Mr.  Scott  might  suppose 
that  that  was  the  custom  in  those  days.  But  perhaps  it  will  be 
difficult  for  Mr.  Scott  to  show,  that  Balnaves,  or  any  of  the  Scot* 
yoL.  XVI... ..xo.  32.  56 
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ish  reformers,  advanced  principles  more  republican  than  he  has 
published  in  Cecil’s  Memorial,  (vol.  I.  p.  377.)  As  to  Calvin- 
istical  principles,  if  this  was,  an  offence  or  bugbear  to  Elizabeth 
and  her  ministers,  she  ought  not  to  have  assisted  the  Scotish  re- 
formers, who  were  all  of  this  stamp ; and  she  was  particularly  ill 
advised  in  sending  an  army  to  relieve,  from  the  French  forces,  the 
inhabitants  of  Leith,  tvho,  if  we  may  believe  Mr.  Scott,  have,  from 
the  year  1543  ‘ down  to  the  present  day,  been  eager  Calvinists, 
or,  as  Sadler  then  called  them,^oo<f  Christians,  (see  vol.  I.  p.  242.) 

Mr.  Scott  is  not  more  happy  in  accounting  for  the  prejudice  en- 
tertained by  Elizabeth,  and  some  of  her  courtiers,  against  the  two 
preachers,  Knox  and  Goodman,  which  he  imputes  also  to  Geneva 
discipline  and  republican  principles,  (p.  532.)  The  unpardonable 
offence,  however,  which  Knox  had  committed,  was  his  publishing 
‘ The  Blast  of  the  Trumpet  against  the  monstrous  Regiment  of 
Women.’  This  appears,  not  only  from  his  History,  (p.  206 — 210.) 
but  also  from  Sir  Nicolas  Throckmorton’s  despatches,  in  which 
he  endeavours  to  persuade  Elizabeth  to  pass  over  this  offence  ; 
and  in  recommending  Alexander  Whitlaw,  having  mentioned 
that  he  was  a friend  of  Knox,  he  takes  care  to  add,  that  he 
was  ‘ sory  for  his  boke  rashly  writen.’  (Forbes,  I.  119,  129, 
149.)  Christopher  Goodman  had  also  written  a book,  in  which 
he  adopted  Knox’s  opinion  respecting  female  government,  which, 
as  he  was  an  Englishman,  gave  still  greater  offence  to  Queen. 
Elizabeth. 

On  the  M^hole,  though  there  are  many  very  curious  things  in  this 
publication  and  though  it  appears  in  a very  beautiful,  and  even 
superb  form,  we  are  constrained  to  say,  that  it  is  deficient  in  far 
more  essential  qualities.  For  our  own  parts,  though  we  admire 
handsome  books  as  much  as  our  neighbours,  we  would  willing- 
ly give  up  two  inches  of  the  margin,  to  have  the  text  arranged 
in  a more  business-like,  and  printed  in  a more  scholar-like  man- 
ner ; and,  since  the  thing  cannot  now  be  helped  otherwise,  shall 
be  glad  to  exchange  the  fine  plates  at  the  beginning  of  the  vo- 
lumes, for  a full  table  of  errata  at  the  end. 


Art.  XI.  Disquisitions  on  Population.  By  Robert  Acklom 
Ingram,  B.  D.  1809. 

Reply  to  the  Essay  on  Population  by  the  Rev.  T.  R.  Malthas  :■ 
In  a Series  of  Letters.  8vo.  London,  1808. 

We  should  scarcely  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  take  any 
notice  of  these  disquisitions,  which  consist,  in  a great  degree, 
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of  strange  misapprehensions  and  misrepresentations  of  the 
doctrines  they  profess  to  discuss,  if  we  had  not  observed,  among 
many  persons,  besides  Mr.  Ingram  and  his  anonymous  coadjutor, 
an  ignorance  of  the  principles  of  population,  which  seems  to  us 
nearly  unaccountable,  considering  the  careful  and  detailed  man- 
ner in  which  the  subject  has  been  lately  explained.  The  excel- 
lent work  of  Mr.  Malthus,  tlxough  it  has  certainly  produced  a 
great  and  salutary  impression  on  the  public  mind,  appears  to  us 
to  have  been  much  more  generally  talked  of  than  read,  and  more 
generally  read  than  understood.  To  those  who  have  gone  over 
it  with  attention,  without  being  able  to  understand  it,  we  cannot 
flatter  ourselves  that  the  few  observ'ations  which  we  are  about 
to  make  will  be  of  much  use  ; but  there  is  a class  of  readers  for 
whom  we  cannot  help  feeling  considerable  affection,  who  are 
tempted,  we  believe,  occasionally  to  turn  over  our  transitory  pages, 
when  they  would  shrink  from  the  perusal  of  a bound  quarto,  or 
two  massive  octavos.  That  these  judicious  persons  are  in  no  wise 
deterred  from  discussing  the  merits  of  the  said  quartos  and  octa- 
vos, merely  because  they  have  not  read  them,  every  day’s  e-  pe- 
rience  sufficiently  proves ; and,  indeed,  it  would  be  a cruel  pre- 
ventive check  on  conversation,  to  insist  upon  such  previous  drud- 
gery ; but  still,  if  we  may  judge  of  the  feelings  of  others  from 
our  own  under  similar  circumstances,  it  is,  upon  the  whole,  ah 
advantage  to  a man  to  understand  something  about  the  subject  on 
which  he  is  going  to  deliver  his  opinion.  It  is  a great  gratifica- 
tion to  us  to  think,  that  we  have  afforded  this  advantage  to  bur 
friends,  on  many  important  subjects,  in  morals,  politics,  and  the 
various  branches  of  science ; and  we  would  fain  hope,  that  we 
may  now  render  them  a small  service  of  the  same  kind,  on  the 
no  less  important  subject  of  population.  At  all  events,  we  can 
promise  them,  that  what  we  are  going  to  say  will,  in  one  respect 
at  least,  have  a much  stronger  claim  on  their  attention  than  the 
work  of  Mr.  Malthus, — ^that  of  brevity. 

This  celebrated  work  may  be  said  to  consist  of  two  separate 
parts.  In  the  first  place,  of  some  very  important  statements  in 
point  of  facty  the  truth  of  which  neither  is  nor  can  be  denied, 
though  the  different  parts  of  the  statement  had  never  before  been 
brought  together,  nor  the  nature  of  their  connexion  pointed  out ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  of  certain  reasonings  and  practical  in- 
ferences deduced  from  these  facts.  Now,  the  first  part,  or  the 
mere  statement  of  indisputable  facts,  forms  by  far  the  lar- 
gest and  the  most  important  part  of  the  work  ; and,  strange  as  it 
must  appear  to  every  one  who  is  capable  of  forming  an  opinion 
on  the  subject,  it  is  to  this  part  that  the  most  violent  objections 
have  been  made.  It  is  for  having  stated,  with  inimitable  cation 
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such  chaj  ges,  we  know  that  he  would  disdain  t^  be  defended  ■ 
nor  would  our  compassion  for  those  who  havradvanced  Im 
a\  e been  quite  strong  enough  to  make  us  undertake  the  honeful 
task  of  undeceiving  them,  if  their  errors  did  not  anpeL^^^^^ 

^ fundamental  mistakes,  which  may  probably  ob 
minds.  of  important  truths  in  more  dispassionate 

work  M ’it^i  invaluable 

and  iilustrotin^^  is  occupied  merely  with  the  statement,  detail 

our  readers  hnw  ^ ^^^i^fy  the  most  suspicious  of 

uur  leaaers,  now  very  innocent,  and,  at  the  saTnf> 

denser  "pac5  "■  met 

e.pwtglL'’ when 

we  think  we  have  heard  first  suggeLd  to 

of  his  essay,  is  illustrated  and  confirmed  by  a cro*wd  or 

facts,  to  whatever  conntr,-  o«  i u ^ ^ ^ indisputable 

by  no  means  the  same  in  all  the  countries  of  the  world”'’ 
stmdar  difference  in  the  different  states  of  Europe,  auhe  same  pe! 
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riod  of  time,  and  in  the  same  state  at  different  periods.  As  men 
cannot  live  without  food,  it  will  also  be  readily  admitted  to  be  a 
fact  that  those  variations  in  the  rate  of  population  must 
been  universally  preceded  and  accompanied  by  variations  in  the 
means  of  maintaining  labourers  ; on  which,  indeed,  the  demand 
before  mentioned  must  necessarily  depend.  Where  these  funds 
are  rapidly  increasing,  as  in  North  America,  the  demand  tor  an  in- 
creasing number  of  labourers,  makes  it  easy  to  provide  an  ample 
subsistence  for  each  ; and  the  population  of  the  country  is  observed 
to  make  rapid  advances.  Where  these  funds  increase  only  at  a 
moderate  rate,  as  in  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  there  the 
demand  for  labourers  is  moderate  ; the  command  of  the  laboui^r 
over  the  means  of  subsistence  is  consequently  much  diminished  ; 
and  the  population  is  observed  to  proceed  with  a moderate  pace, 
varying  in  each  country,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  according  to  the  va- 
riations in  the  funds  for  its  support.  Where  these  funds  are  sta- 
tionary, as  we  are  taught  to  believe  is  the  case  in  China,  and  as 
has  certainly  been  the  case  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  probably  most  ot 
the  countries  of  Europe,  during  certain  periods  of  their  history, 
there  the  demand  for  labour  being  stationary,  the  command  ot 
the  labourer  over  the  means  of  subsistence,  is  comparatively  very 
scanty,  and  population  is  observed  to  make  no  perceptible  pro- 
gress, and  sometimes  to  be  even  diminished.  ^ 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  a fact  equally  notorious,  that  the  ac- 
tual increase  of  the  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  labour  does  not 
depend  simply  upon  the  physical  capacity  of  any  particular  cotmtry 
to  produce  food  and  other  necessaries,  but  upon  the  degree  of  in- 
dustry, intelligence,  and  activity,  with  which  these  poAvers  are  at 
any  particular  time  called  forth.  We  observe  countries,  possess- 
ing CA'cry  requisite  for  producing  the  necessaries  and  conveniences 
of  life  in  abundance,  sunk  in  a state  of  ignorance  and  indolence, 
from  the  vices  of  their  governments,  or  the  unfortunate  constitu- 
tion of  their  society, — and  slumbering  on  for  ages,  Avith  scarcely 
any  increase  in  the  means  of  subsistence,  till  some  fortunate  CA'^ent 
introduces  a better  order  of  things  ; and  then,  the  industry  of  the 
nation  being  roused,  and  alloAA'ed  to  exert  itself  Avith  moi  e free- 
dom, more  ample  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  labour  are  im- 
mediately proA'idecJ,  and  population  is  observed  to  make  a sudden 
start  foi'Avards,  at  a rate  quite  different  from  that  at  Avhich  it  had 
before  proceeded. 

This  seems  to  have  been  the  case  with  many  of  the  .countries 
of  Europe,  during  some  periods  of  their  history  j but  is  more 
particularly  remarkable  in  Russia,  the  population  of  AA’hich, 
though  A'ery  early  inhabited,  was  so  extremely  Ioav  before  the  be- 
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ginning  of  the  last  century,  and  has  proceeded  with  such  rapid 
steps  since,  particularv  since  the  reign  of  Catherine  II. 

It  is  also  a fact  that  has  often  attracted  observation  in.  a review 
of  the  history  of  different  nations,  that  the  waste  of  people  oc- 
casioned by  the  great  plagues,  famines  and  other  devastations,  to 
which  the  human  race  has  been  occasionally  subject,  has  been  re- 
paired in  a much  shorter  time  than  it  would  have  been,  if  the 
population,  after  these  devastations,  had  only  proceeded  at  the 
same  rate  as  before.  From  which  it  is  apparent,  that,  after  the 
void  thus  occasioned,  it  must  have  increased  much  faster  than 
usual ; and  the  greater  abundance  of  the  funds  for  the  maintenance 
of  labour,  which  would  be  left  to  the  survivors  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, indicates  again  the  usual  conjunction  of  a rapid 
increase  of  population  with  a rapid  increase  of  the  funds  for 
its  maintenance.  Just  after  the  great  pestilence  in  the  time  of 
Edward  III.  a day’s  labour  would  purchase  a bushel  of  wheat ; 
while,  immediately  before,  it  would  hardly  have  purchased  a 
peck. 

With  regard  to  the  minor  variations  in  the  different  countries 
of  Europe,  it  is  an  old  and  familiar  observation,  that,  wherever 
any  new  channels  of  industry,  and  new  sources  of  wealth,  are 
opened,  so  as  to  provide  the  means  of  supporting  an  additional 
number  of  labourers,  there,  almost  immediately,  a stimulus  is 
given  to  the  population  ; and  it  proceeds,  for  a time,  with  a vi- 
gour and  celerity  proportionate  to  the  greatness  and  duration  of 
the  funds  on  M'hich  alone  it  can  subsist. 

In  the  third  place,  it  is  no  less  certain  and  visible,  that,  in  a 
few  countries  where  the  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  labour  are 
in  great  abundance,  the  rate  at  which  population  increases  is  so 
rapid,  that,  if  it  were  to  continue  unabated,  the  largest  and  rich- 
est territory,  nay,  the  whole  globe  of  the  earth,  would,  in  a few 
centuries,  be  completely  possessed  ; but,  as  the  great  abundance 
of  these  funds  appears  absolutely  to  depend  upon  the  circumstance 
of  there  being  an  abundance  of  good  land  to  be  had  at  a very  low 
price,  it  is  quite  clear  that  this  state  of  things  cannot  possibly 
continue  ; and  that  the  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  labour  must, 
in  the  progress  of  cultivation  and  population,  cease  to  increase 
with  the  same  rapidity  very  long  before  they  come  to  a stop,  or 
before  the  country  can  be  considered  as  fully  peopled.  The  im- 
possibility of  the  continued  increase  of  these  funds  at  the  same 
rate,  will  be  still  more  evident  when  applied  to  the  peopled  states 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  under  any  imaginable  system  of  govern- 
ment : and,  in  reference  to  the  peopling  of  the  whole  earth,  it  in- 
volves a manifest  absurdit}’,  to  suppose,  that  a certain  abundance 
of  the  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  labour,  which,  whereyer  it 
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has  been  found  to  exist,  depends  upon  the  land  bearing  a very 
ereat  proportion  to  the  people,  should  experience  no  change, 
while  this  proportion  was  gradually  altering,  so  as  ulumately  to 
become  the  opposite  to  what  it  was  at  first.  , , , i 

From  this  slight  survey  of  what  has  certainly  taken  place,  and 
is  actuallv  taking  place,  with  respect  to  the  funds  for  the  mainte- 
nance of 'labour  in  different  countries,  we  conceive  that  the  three 
foUowing  propositions  may  be  stated  as  among  xhc  facts  least  ca- 
pable of  being  controverted.  .... 

1.  That  man,  like  all  other  animals,  multiplies  in  proportion 
lo  the  means  of  subsistence  which,  under  thejoctual  circumstances 
in  which  he  lives,  are  placed  within  his  reach. 

2.  That  there  is  a power  of  increase  in  the  human  race,  much 

greater  than  is  generally  exercised,  always  ready  to  exert  itself  as 
soon  as  it  finds  an  opening  j and  appearing  continually  in  sudden 
starts  of  population,  whenever  the  funds  for  the  mainten^ce  of 
labour  have  experienced  an  increase,  in  whatever  way  this  may 
have  been  occasioned.  ^ , 

3.  That  this  power  of  increase  is  so  grtet,  and,  m its  nature, 
necessarily  so  different  from  any  increase  which  can  result  from 
adding  together  different  portions  of  a limited  quantity  of  land, 
or  gradually  improving  the  cultivation  of  the  whole,  that  the 
funds  for  the  maintenance  of  labour  cannot,  under  any  system  the 
most  favourable  to  human  indnstry,  be  made  permanently  to  keep 
nace  with  such  an  increase  of  population  as  has  been  observed  to 
take  place  for  short  periods  in  particular  countries  ; and  conse^- 
quently,  as  man  cannot  live  without  food,  that  the  superior  power 
of  population  cannot  be  kept  on  a level  with  the  funds  which  arc 
to  support  it,  without  the  almost  constant  operation  of  consider- 
able checks^  of  some  kind  or  other. 

What  these  checks  are,  is  the  next  important  question ; and, 
keeping  in  mind,  that  it  is  strictly  and  purely  a question  of  mere- 
fact^  and  not  of  reasoning  or  hypothesis,  let  us  first  hear  Dr, 
Smith.  In  speaking  of  the  dependence  of  man,  like  other  ani- 
mals, on  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  of  the  impossibility  of 
his  increasing  beyond  them,  he  obsers'es,  ‘ But,  in  civilized  soci- 
‘ ety  it  is  only  among  the  inferior  ranks  of  people,  that  the  sc^- 
‘ tiness  of  subsistence  can  set  limits  to  the  further  multiplication 
*■  of  the  species  ; and  it  can  do  so  in  no  other  way,  than  by  de- 
‘ stroying  a great  part  of  the  children  which  their  fruitful  mar- 
* riages  produce.’ 

As  the  poverty  and  miser}'  which  would  destroy  a considerable 
portion  of  children,  mu.st  necessarily  be  most  severely  felt,  not 
only  by  the  human  beings  thus  suffering,  but  by  their  parents  and 
surt'ivors,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  such  a premature  mor- 
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tality  is  a very  harsh  leveller  ; and  it  is  fortunate  for  the  human 
race,  that  there  are  other  ways  besides  this,  by  which  population 
may  proportion  itself  to  the  means  of  subsistence.  Mr.  Malthus 
shows  clearly,  that  the  effects  of  the  difficulty  of  providing  for  a 
family,  do  not  appear  merely  in  premature  mortality,  but  in  the 
delay  of  engaging  in  a connexion  which  is  likely  to  be  attended 
with  such  a consequence.  And  this  view  of  the  subject  ot  only 
accords  better  with  our  ideas  of  a being  who  possesses  the  dis- 
tinctive faculty  of  reason,  but  is  completely  confirmed  by  what  is 
taking  place  in  all  the  countries  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
where  we  find,  that  when  the  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  labour 
become  comparatively  scanty,  the  marriages  generally  become 
later  and  less  frequent. 

It  appears,  then,  Avithout  entering  into  any  argument  or  detail, 
that  the  checks  to  population  may  be  divided  into  two  general 
classes — those  which  operate  in  preventing  the  birth  of  a popula- 
tion which  cannot  be  supported,  and  those  which  destroy  it  after 
it  has  been  brought  into  being  \ or,  as  Mr.  Malthus  has  called 
them,  the  preventive  checks  and  the  positive  checks. 

The  necessary  and  constant  operation  of  some  checks  to  popu- 
lation, in  almost  all  the  societies  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
being  fully  established,  and  these  checks  being  most  clearly  divi- 
sible into  the  two  before  mentioned  classes,  we  can  scarcely  hesi- 
tate in  determining  which  of  them  we  should  wish  to  see  put  in 
operation. 

It  is  observed,  in  most  countries,  that  in  years  of  scarcity  and 
flearness,  the  marriages  are  fewer  than  usual ; and  if,  under  all 
the  great  variations  to  which  the  increase  of  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence is  necessarily  exposed,  from  a variety  of  causes  ; from  a plen- 
ty or  scarcity  of  land ; from  a good  or  a bad  government ; from 
the  general  prevalence  of  intelligence  and  industry,  or  of  igno- 
rance and  indolence;  from  the  opening  of  new  channels  of  com- 
merce, or  the  closing  of  old  ones,  &c,  &c.  the  population  were 
proportioned  to  the  actual  means  of  subsistence,  more  by  the  pru- 
dence of  the  labouring  classes  in  delaying  marriage,  than  by  the 
misery  which  produces  premature  mortality  among  their  children, 
— it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  happiness  of  the  mass  of  man- 
kind would  be  decidedly  improved. 

It  is  further  certain,  that,  under  a given  increase  qf  the  funds 
for  the  maintenance  of  labour,  it  is  physically  impossible  to  give 
to  each  labourer  a larger  share  of  these  funds,  or  materially  to 
improve  his  condition,  without  some  increase  of  the  preventiA^e 
check ; and  consequently,  that  all  efforts  to  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  the  poor,  that  have  no  tendency  to  produce  a more  faA'our- 
able  proportion  betAvecn  the  means  of  subsistence  and  the  popu- 
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lation  which  is  to  consume  them,  can  only  be  partial  or  tempo- 
rary, and  must  ultimately  defeat  their  own  object. 

It  follows,  therefore,  as  a natural  and  necessary  conclusion,  that 
in  order  to  improve  t..e  condition  of  the  lower  classes  of  society, 
to  make  them  suffer  less  under  any  diminution  of  the  funds  for 
the  maintenance  of  labour,  and  enjoy  more  under  any  actual 
state  of  these  funds,  it  should  be  the  great  business  to  discou- 
rage helpless  and  improvident  habits,  and  to  raise  them  as  much 
as  possible  to  the  condition  of  beings  who  ‘ look  before  and 
after.*  The  causes  which  principally  tend  to  foster  helpless,  in- 
dolent and  improvident  habits  among  the  lower  classes  of  so- 
ciety, seem  to  be  despotism  and  ignorance,  and  every  plan  of  con- 
duct towards  them  which  increases  their  dependence,  and  weak- 
ens the  motives  to  personal  exertion.  The  causes,  again,  which 
principally  tend  to  promote  habits  of  industry  and  prudence,  seem 
to  be,  good  government  and  good  education,  and  every  circum- 
stance which  tei.ds  to  increase  their  independence  and  respectabiln 
ty.  Wherever  the  registers  of  a country,  under  no  particular  dis- 
advantages of  situation,  indicate  a g reat  mortality,  and  the  gene- 
ral prevalence  of  the  check  arising  from  disease  and  deatli,  over 
the  check  arising  from  prudential  habits,  there  we  almost  invari- 
ably find  the  people  debased  by  oppression,  and  sunk  in  ignorance 
and  indolence.  Wherever,  on  the  contrary,  in  a country  without 
peculiar  advantages  of  situation,  or  peculiar  capability  of  increase, 
the  registers  indicate  a small  mortality,  and  the  prevalence  of  the 
check  from  prudential  habits  above  that  from  premature  mortali- 
tv  ■ there,  we  as  constantly  find  security  of  property  established,  and 
some  degree  of  intelljgence  and  knowledge,^with  ataste  for  clean- 
liness and  comforts,  pretty  generally  dittused. 

Nor  does  experience  seem  to  justify  the  fears  of  those  who 
think,  that  one  vice  at  least  will  increase  in  proportion  ,to  the  in- 
crease of  the  preventive  check  to  population.  Norway,  Switzer- 
land, England  and  Scotland,  which  are  most  distinguished  for  the 
smallness  of  their  mortality,  and  the  operation  of  the  prudential 
restraint  on  marriage,  may  be  coftipared  to  advantage  with  other 
countries,  not  only  with  regard  to  the  general  moral  worth  and 
respectability  of  their  inhabitants,  but  with  regard  to  the  virtues 
which  relate  to  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes.  We  cannot,  as  Mi . 
Malthus  observes,  estimate  with  tolerable  accuracy  the  degree  in 
which  chastity  in  the  single  state  prevails.  Oui-  general  conclu- 
sions must  be  founded  on  general  results  ; and  these  are  cleaily 

in  our  favour.  , , • 

We  appear,  therefore,  to  be  all  along  borne  out  by  experience 

and  observation,  both  in  our  premises  and  conclusions,  b rom 
what  we  see  and  know,  indeed,  we  cannot  rationally  expect  that 
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the  passions  of  man  will  ever  be  so  completely  subjected  to  his 
reason,  as  to  enable  him  to  avoid  all  the  moral  and  physical  evils 
which  depend  upon  his  own  conduct.  But  this  is  merely  saying, 
that  perfect  virtue  is  not  to  be  expected  on  earth  ; an  assertion  by 
no  means  new,  or  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  present  discussion. 
The  differences  observable  in  different  nations,  in  the  pressure  of 
the  evils  resulting  from  tf\e  tendency  of  the  human  race  to  increase 
faster  than  the  means  of  subsistence,  entitle  us  fairly  to  con- 
clude, that  those  which  are  in  the  best  state  are  still  susceptible  of 
considerable  improvement ; and  that  the  worst  may  at  least  be 
made  equal  to  the  best.  This  is  surely  sufficient  both  to  animate 
and  to  direct  our  exertions  in  the  cause  of  human  happiness  ; and 
the  direction  which  our  efforts  will  receive,  from  thus  turning  our 
attention  to  the  laws  that  relate  to  the  increase  and  decrease  of 
mankind,  and  seeing  their  effects  exemplified  in  the  state  of  the 
different  nations  around  us,  will  not  be  into  any  new  and  suspi- 
cious path,  but  into  the  plain,  beaten  track  of  morality.  It  will 
be  our  duty  to  exert  ourselves  to  procure  the  establishment  of  just 
and  equal  laws,  which  protect  and  give  respectability  to  the  low- 
est subject,  and  secure  to  each  member  of  the  community  the 
fruits  of  his  industiy  ; to  extend  the  benefits  of  education  as 
widely  as  possible,  that,  to  the  long  list  of  errors  from  passion, 
may  not  be  added  the  still  longer  list  of  errors  from  ignorance  ; 
and,  in  general,  to  discourage  indolence,  improvidence,  and  a blind 
indulgence  of  appetite,  without  regard  to  consequences ; and  to 
encourag-e  industry,  prudence,  and  the  subjection  of  the  passions 
to  the  dictates  of  reason.  The  only  change,  if  change  it  can  be 
called,  which  the  study  of  the  laws  of  population  can  make  in  our 
duties,  is,  that  it  will  lead  us  to  apply,  more  steadily  than  we  have 
hitherto  done,  the  great  rules  of  morality  to  the  case  of  marriage, 
and  the  direction  of  our  charity  ; but  the  rules  themselves,  and 
the  foundations  on  which  they  rest,  of  course  remain  exactly 
where  they  were  before. 

This  appears  to  us  to  be  the  substance  of  what  Mr.  Malthus  has 
said.  Yet  this  theory,  and  these  conclusions,  simple  and  con- 
sistent as  they  appear  to  be,  and  resting,  as  tiiey  do  all  along,  up- 
on the  most  obvious  and  undeniable  facts,  are  rejected  by  a pret- 
ty large  class  of  religious  and  respectable  people,  because  they 
think,  that  the  acknowledgement  of  a law  of  increase  in  the  hu- 
man race,  greater  than  any  possible  increase  of  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, is  an  impeachment  of  the  power  or  benevolence  of  the 
Deity.  Mr.  Ingram  says,  ‘ that  upon  the  first  perusal  of  the  sen- 
timents contained  in  the  Essay,  the  religious  mind  revolts  at  the 
apparent  want  of  intelligence  and  contrivance  in  the  Author  of 
the  creation,  in  infusing  a principle  into  the  nature  of  man,  which 
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great  moral  virtues  which  dignify  and  adorn  human  nature,  as 
necessary  to  human  happiness  ; which,  above  all,  is  constantly 
inculcating  the  necessity  of  the  subjection  of  the  passions  to  the 
dictates  ot  reason  and  religion,  and  whiwh,  even  if  vice  and  misery 
were  almost  banished  from  the  earth  by  the  effoi  cs  of  human  virtue, 
would  occasion  the  necessity  of  constant  watchfulness  and  attention 
to  maintain  and  secure  the  happiness  which  had  been  obtained  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  if  this  law  does  exist,  as  we  cannot  for  a 
moment  doubt,  from  the  evidence  of  incontestable  facts,  it  mere- 
ly affords  a striking  illustration  and  confirmation  of  that  view  of 
human  life  which  is  held  out  to  us  in  the  Scriptures  ; and,  in- 
stead of  being  objected  to  by  the  Christian,  it  ought  to  be  hailed 
as  a powerful  ally  ; as  to  us,  at  least,  it  appears  to  be  one  of  those 
natural  laws  discovered  by  human  experience,  which  may  be 
urged  with  considerable  force  in  favour  of  revealed  religion. 

The  next  class  of  objectors  consists  of  worldly  statesmen  and 
politicians,  who  at  the  slightest  mention  of  checks  to  population, 
immediately  conceive  that  our  armies  will  want  soldiers,  and  our 
manufactures  hands.  To  such  . persons,  it  would  of  course  be 
in  vain  to  urge,  that  defence  is  better  than  conquest,  and  that 
the  happiness  of  a society  is  a consideration  paramount  to  the  ex- 
tent of  its  exports.  If  we  had  no  other  arguments  than  these, 
we  know  full  well  that  it  would  be  useless  to  urge  them  against 
such  objectors.  But  even  these  persons,  we  think,  must  allow, 
that  the  power  of  a country,  both  in  war  and  in  commerce,  must 
depend  upon  that  part  of  its  population  which  is  active  and  effi- 
cient, not  upon  that  which  is  helpless  and  inefficient.  If  it  has 
been  found  by  experience  that  in  one  country,  which  has,  we  v/ill 
sa} , 200,000  births  in  each  year,  does  not  rear  so  many  to  pu- 
berty as  another  country  which  has  only  160,000,  must  it  not 
be  allowed  that  the  first  is  the  weaker  of  the  two  ; And  if,  in 
addition  to  the  question  of  numerical  force,  we  take  into  consi- 
deration the  state  of  misery  and  depression  in  the  first  country, 
which  must  have  occasioned  the  premature  mortality,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  the  second  would  be  infinitely  superior  in  the  industry 
and  energy,  as  well  as  the  happiness  of  its  inhabitants.  Not  on- 
ly would  a country,  where  the  checks  to  population  arise  from 
the  prudential  habits  of  the  lower  classes,  rather  than  from  pre- 
mature mortality,  possess  a greater  military  aud  manufacturing 
population,  with  the  same  means  of  subsistence,  but  from  the 
very  circumstance  of  the  country’s  containing  this  larger  propor- 
tion of  persons  in  the  active  periods  of  life,  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence would  stand  a much  fairer  chance  of  being  increased  with 
rapidity.  This  is,  in  fact,  confirmed  by  experience.  England, 
""Scotland,  Switzerland  and  Norway,  where  the  premature  checks 
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to  population  are  observed  to  prevail  with  the  greatest  force,  in- 
crease faster  in  the  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  labour  and,  of 
course,  in  the  population  supported  by  them,  than  most  of  the 
countries  of  Europe  that  have  a larger  proportion  of  births. 

So  far,  therefore,  is  it  from  being  true,  that  the  increased  pru- 
dence of  the  poor,  with  regard  to  marriage,  would  be  attended 
with  a falling  off  in  the  military  and  commercial  population  of  a 
country,  or  by  any  obstructions  to  its  further  increase,  as  far  as 
our  experience  has  hitherto  gone,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
its  effects  have  been  just  the  reverse. 

We  have  heard  it,  however,  asked,  whether,  if  the  advice 
which  inculcates  an  increased  prudence  with  regard  to  marriage, 
were  really  attended  to,  it  might  not  be  carried  too*  far,  and  ma- 
terially diminish  the  population  of  a country,  or  prevent  its  in« 
crease  ? In  answer  to  this,  we  should  readily  allow,  that  the 
event,  however,  improbable,  was  within  the  range  of  possibility; 
but  should  add,  that  if  such  possibilities  were  to  preclude  similar 
precepts,  the  range  of  moral  instruction  would  be  limited  indeed. 
It  will  hardly  be  admitted,  that  we  should  be  deterred  from  enfor- 
cing, with  all  ovir  power,  the  precepts  of  benevolence  in  opposition 
to  selfishness,  because,  if  we  really  made  men  quite  regardless  of 
their  own  interests,  we  should  do  much  more  harm  than  good. 
There  is,  in  such  cases,  a mean  point  of  perfection,  which  it  is  our 
duty  ;0  be  constantly  aiming  at ; and  the  circumstance  of  this 
point  being  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  dangers,  is  only  accord- 
ing to  the  analogy  of  all  ethical  experience.  The  fact  undoubtedly 
is,  that,  in  the  past  history  of  the  world,  and  in  its  actual  condition, 
we  see  countless  examples  of  the  misery  produced  by  the  ne- 
glect of  this  prudential  abstinence ; and  no  instance  even  of  the 
slightest  inconvenience,  from  its  excessive  influence.  As  there  is, 
in  reality,  no  danger  of  ever  making  the  mass  of  makind,  too 
generous  or  too  compassionate,  so  there  is  just  as  little  of  our  de- 
populating the  world  by  making  them  too  much  the  crea- 
tures of  reason,  and  giving  prudence  too  great  a mastery  over 
the  natural  passions  and  affections.  The  prevailing  error  in  the 
game  of  life  is,  not  that  we  miss  the  prizes  through  excess  of  ti- 
midit)?^,  but  that  we  overlook  the  true  state  of  the  chances  in  our 
eager  and  sanguine  expectations  of  winning  them.  Of  all  the 
objections  that  ever  were  made  to  a moralist  who  offered  to  arm 
men  against  the  passions  that  are  every  where  seducing  them  into 
misery,  the  most  flattering,  but,  undoubtedly,  the  most  chimeri- 
cal, is,  that  his  reasons  are  so  strong,  that  if  he  were  allowed  to 
diffuse  them,  passion  would  be  extinguished  altogether,  and  the  ac- 
tivity, as  well  as  the  enjoyments  of  man,  annihilated  along  with 
his  vices. 
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\Vliat  we  have  now  stated  is  as  much,  we  suppose,  as  the  in- 
dolent students,  for  whose  benefit  it  is  chiefly  intended,  will  be 
well  able  to  digest  at  a meal.  We  shall  stop  here,  therefore,  for 
the  present  ; and,  if  any  of  them  are  induced,  by  what  we  have 
' said,  to  venture  on  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Malthus’s  entire  book,  we. 
engage,  for  their  encouragement,  to  help  them  over  the  startling 
passages  of  it,  by  a short  examination  of  the  other  objections  which 
have  been  urged  against  it. 


Art.  XII.  Ta  Tsing  Leu  Lee  ; being  the  Fundamental  Laws,  and 
a selection  from  the  supplementary  Statutes,  of  the  Penal  Code  of 
China  ; originally  printed  and  published  in  Pekin,  in  various  suc- 
cessive editions,  under  the  Sanction,  and  by  the  Authority  of  the 
several  Emperors  of  the  'Fa  Tsing,  or  present  Dynasty  : Trans- 
lated from  the  Chinese  ; and  accompanied  with  an  Appendix  con- 
sisting of  authentic  documents  and  a few  occasional  notes, illustra- 
tive (f the  subject  of  the  work.  By  Sir  George  Thomas  Staunton, 
Bart.  F.  R.  S.  4to.  pp.  581.  Cadell  & Davies.  London,  1810. 

The  Chinese  have  not  hitherto  had  very  fair  play  in  Europe. 

The  first  missionaries,  from  the  natural  propensity  of  all  dis 
coverers,  to  magnify  the  importance  of  their  discover)',  gave  a most 
exaggerated  account  of  their  merits  and  attainments  ; and  then 
came  a set  of  philosophers,  who,  from  their  natural  love  of  para- 
dox, and  laudable  zeal  to  depreciate  that  part  of  their  species  with 
which  they  were  best  acquainted,  eagerly  took  up  and  improved 
upon  the  legends  of  the  holy  fathers,  till  they  had  not  only  exalt- 
ed those  remote  Asiatics  above  all  European  competition,  but  had 
transformed  them  into  a sort  of  biped  Houyhnms — the  creatures 
of  pure  reason  and  enlightened  beneficence.  This  extravagance, 
of  course,  provoked  an  opposite  extravagance  j and  De  Pauw  and 
others,  not  contented  with  denying  the  virtues  and  sciences  of  the 
Chinese,  called  equally  in  question  their  numbers,  their  antiquity, 
and  their  manual  dexterity  ; and  represented  them  as  among  the 
most  contemptible  and  debased  of  the  barbarians,  to  whom  all  but 
Europe  seemed  to  have  been  allotted  in  perpetuity.  More  mode- 
rate and  rational  opinions  at  length  succeeded ; and,  when  our  em- 
bassy entered  the  country  in  1793,  the  intelligent  men  who  com- 
posed it  were  as  little  inclined,  we  believe,  to  extol  the  Chinese, 
from  childish  admiration,  or  out  of  witty  malice,  as  to  detract 
from  their  real  merits,  because  they  appeared  under  an  outlandish 
aspect,  or  had  been  overpraised  by  some  of  their  predecessors. 
The  eflFect  of  this  aspect  however,  and  this  overpraise,  were  still 
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visible,  we  think,  in  the  different  opinions  of  the  candid  and  in- 
telligent persons  to  whom  we  have  alluded.  The  noble  Lord  who 
was  at  the  head  of  the  mission,  appears,  on  the  whole,  to  have 
formed  a higher  estimate  of  this  singular  people  than  any  of  the 
persons  in  his  train.  His  ingenious  and  enlightened  secretary.  Sir 
George  Staunton,  seems  to  have  wavered  a good  deal  as  to  the 
point  of  the  scale  at  which  he  should  place  them  ; and  Mr.  Bar- 
row,  though  infinitely  more  accurate  and  candid  than  De  Pauw, 
is  evidently  actuated  by  something  of  the  same  pique  or  antipathy 
to  the  formal  orientals,  which  has  given  so  singular  a colouring  to 
most  of  the  statements  and  observations  of  that  zealous  philoso- 
pher. 

While  the  opinions  of  the  best  informed  persons  were  thus  at 
variance  on  the  subject,  it  was  particularly  to  be  regretted,  that 
there  were  scarcely  any  documents  before  the  public,  fiom  wdiich 
they  could  with  safety  form  a judgment  for  themselves.  The 
translations  exhibited  by  the  missionaries  were  mostly  from  works 
of  fancy  ; and  these  were  said  to  be  so  coloured  and  adorned  in 
their  versions,  as  to  convey  no  idea  whatever  either  of  the  taste, 
style  or  character  of  the  people  ; while  the  statements  made,  as 
to  matters  of  science  and  government,  were  far  too  general  to 
serve  as  the  foundation  of  any  important  conclusions.  It  is  rather 
remaikable,  indeed,  that  notwithstanding  the  great  commercial 
intercourse  which  England  has  now  maintained  with  China,  for 
more  than  a century,  the  work  before  us  should  have  been  the 
very  first  ever  rendered  out  of  that  language  directly  into  o ur 
own.  It  appears  to  us,  however-,  to  be  at  least  as  important  in 
itself,  as  it  is  remarkable  for  its  rarity.  It  contains  as  the  title 
imports,  the  authentic  text  of  the  whole  Penal  Law  of  China ; 
and  as  their  peculiar  system  of  jurisprudence  has  attached  a cer- 
tain public  punishment  to  the  violation  or  neglect  of  almost  every 
civil  obligation,  their  penal  law  comprises  an  incidental  view  of 
their  whole  system  of  legislation.  Now,  there  certainly  is  no  one 
document  from  which  we  may  form  a judgment  of  the  character 
and  condition  of  any  nation,  with  so  much  safety,  as  from  the 
body  of  their  laws  : and  when  these  are  presented  to  us,  not  in 
the  partial  abstracts  of  their  admirers  or  detractors,  but  in  the  ori- 
ginal fulness  and  nakedness  of  their  authentic  statutes,  the  infor- 
mation which  they  afford  may  be  fairly  considered  as  paramount 
to  all  that  can  be  derived  from  other  sources.  The  representations 
of  travellers,  even  where  their  fidelity  is  liable  to  no  impeach- 
ment, will  almost  always  take  a tinge  from  their  own  imagination 
or  affections  ; and  where  enthusiasm  or  controversy  have  any 
place  in  the  discussion,  there  is  an  end  to  all  prospect  of  accuracy 
or  justice.  The  laws  of  a people,  however,  are  actual  specimens 
of  their  intellect  and  character  ; and  may  lead  the  reflecting  ob- 
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server,  to  whom  they  are  presented,  in  any  comer  of  the  world, 
to  a variety  of  important  conclusions  that  did  not  occur  to  the 
individual  by  whom  they  were  collected.  In  such  a work,  the 
legislator  Inevitably  paints  both  himself  and  the  people  for  whom 
he  legislates  ; and,  as  nothing  here  depends  upon  the  colouring  of 
style  or  ornament,  nothing  short  of  intentional  fabrication  in  the 
translator  can  prevent  us  from  forming  a correct  notion  of  the  ori- 
ginal. In  the  case  before  us,  however,  we  have  not  only  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  translation  is  perfectly  just  and  accurate, 
but  think  we  can  discover,  in  the  translator,  such  candour  and 
coolness  of  judgment,  as  would  entitle  him  to  be  trusted  in  a 
matter  of  far  greater  temptation.  . 

Sir  George  Staunton,  in  an  Introduction  of  considerable  length, 
but  which  its  clearness,  modesty  and  intelligence,  made  us  wish 
longer,  has  presented  us  with  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  general 
charcter  of  the  Chinese  institutions  ; and  endeavoured,  though 
with  a visible  leaning  in  their  favour,  to  mediate  between  those 
who  had  exaggerated  their  pretensions,  and  those  who  had  been 
offended  at  the  disappointment  of  extravagant  expectations.  He 
confesses,  that  the  romantic  ideas  which  had  been  diffused  by  the 
writings  of  some  of  the  missionaries  were  far  indeed  from  being 
realized  by  an  actual  inspection  of  the  Chinese. 

< Their  knowledge,’  he  observes,  ‘ was  perceived  to  be  defective 
in  those  points  in  which  we  have,  in  Europe,  recently  made  the  great- 
est progress,  and  to  which  we  are,  therefore,  proportionately  partial. 
Their  virtues  were  found  to  consist  more  in  ceremonial  observances, 
than  in  moral  duties  ; more  in  profession  than  in  practice  ; and  their 
vices,  when  traced  and  discovered  upon  occasions  where  they  were 
the  least  expected,  seemed  to  deserve  a more  than  ordinary  degree  of 
reprobation.’  Trans.  Pref.  p.  ix. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  he  observes,  that  this  nation  will  be  found 
to  possess  certain  considerable  advan tag  's,  both  in  a moral  and 
political  view,  which  are  not  to  be  exactly  paralleled  in  any  Eu- 
ropean society.  These  he  ascribes,  in  a very  brief  and  philoso- 
phical enumeration. 

— ‘ To  tlieir  system  of  early  and  universal  marriage,  except,  in- 
deed, as  far  as  that  system  may  be  considered  to  conduce  to  the  mis- 
fortune of  a redundant  population ; to  the  sacred  regard  that  is  ha- 
bitually paid  to  the  ties  of  kindred  ; to  the  sobriety,  industry,  and 
even  intelligence  of  the  lower  classes  ; to  the  almost  total  absence  of 
feudal  rights  and  privileges  ; to  the  equable  distribution  of  landed 
property ; to  the  natural  incapacity  and  indisposition  of  the  govern- 
ment and  people  to  an  indulgence  in  ambitious  projects  and  foreign 
conquests  ; and  lastly,  to  a system  of  penal  laws,  if  not  the  most  just 
and  equitable,  at  least  the  most  comprehensive,  uniform,  and  suit- 
ed to  the  genius  of  the  people  for  whom  it  is  designed,  perhaps  of 
any  that  ever  existed.’  Trans.  Preface.^  p.  xi. 
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Upon  the  whole,  he  thinks  it  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  a 
philosopher  who  should  survey  this  people  with  an  enlightened 
and  liberal  indulgence,  would  probably  find  ‘ something  to  com- 
‘ pensate  the  evils  he  had  justly  reprobated  and  lamented  ; and 
‘ might  even  have  at  last  determined,  that  a considerable  propor- 
‘ tion  of  the  opinions  most  generally  entertained  by  Chinese  and 
‘ Europeans  of  each  other,  was  to  be  imputed  either  to  prejudice, 
‘ or  to  misinformation;  and  that,  upon  the  whole,  it  was  not 
* allowable  to  arrogate,  on  either  side,  any  violent  degree  of  mo- 
‘ ral  or  physical  superiority.’  Trans.  Pref.  p.  ix. 

Though  we  approve  very  much  of  the  spirit  of  these  obser- 
vations, we  cannot  just  persuade  ourselves  to  acquiesce  in  the 
equation  with  which  they  conclude : Yet  if  Sir  George  Staunton’s 
statements  are  to  be  relied  on' — and  every  thing  about  them  en- 
entitles  them  to  the  highest  authority — the  intellectual  condition 
of  the  Chinese  must  be  a subject  of  more  curious  investigation 
than  the  best  of  our  recent  accounts  would  lead  us  to  believe. 

The  elements  of  literature— by  which  we  suppose  is  meant  the 
art  of  reading  the  easiest  and  most  simple  characters — are  almost 
universally  diffused  among  the  natives ; and  this  accomplishment  is 
fostered  and  rewarded,  by  an  infinitie  multitude  of  publications, 
upon  all  subjects  but  those  connected  with  the  government  of  the 
country ; and  particularly  in  the  departments  of  poetry  and  the  belles 
lettres,  ^ These  works  are  multiplied  by  a clumsey  species  of  print- 
ing, which  has  been  practised  among  them  for  time  immemorial ; 
and  every  considerable  city  contains  various  booksellers’  shops, 
where  a great  variety  of  publications  may  always  be  purchased. 

The  extreme  difficulty  of  the  written  language  is  acknowledged 
by  Sir  George  Staunton  ; and  unfortunately  this  difficulty  increases 
pretty  nearly  in  the  same  proportion  with  the  merit  of  their  works 
of  poetry  and  eloquence.  In  compositions  which  have  nothing 
to  do  with  words,  a^  the  beauties  of  versification,  rythm,  and 
every  thing  that  is  called  style  in  other  languages,  is  of  course 
out  of  the  question.  Their  poetry  does  not  consist  of  verses 
nor  their  oratory  of  periods  ; but  both  are  distinguished  frosn 
the  pictures  of  their  ordinary  thoughts  by  the  use  of  less  obvious 
and  more  ingenious  metaphors,  and  by  a selection  of  characters, 
the  elementary  parts' of  which  present  a series  of  pleasing  ideas, 
though  the  sigjnification  of  the  whole  may  not  be  different  from 
that  of  some  ordinary  character.  Compositions  of  this  kind  do 
not,  of  course,  admit  of  translation ; and,  as  the  genius  of  the 
language  rejects  the  aid  of  the  common  particles  of  connexion, 
and  presents  merely  a string  of  detached  images,  the  relations  of 
which  the  reader  is  left  to  find  from  their  intrinsic  qualities,  it 
IS  easy  to  conceive  how  infinitely  laborious  the  task  must  be,  of  de- 
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cyphering-  their  more  elaborate  and  ornamental  compositions.  We 
learn,  accordingly,  from  Sir  George  Staunton,  that  one  of  the 
missionaries,  who  was  most  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  lan- 
guage, and  was  highly  distinguished  among  the  Chinese  themselves 
for  proficiency  in  thi.ir  literature,  declared,  that  he  should  never 
have  been  able  to  read  or  translate  a celebrated  imperial  poem, 
which  he  entitles  ‘ Eloge  de  Mougden,’  without  referring  occa- 
sionally to  a previous  translation  ot  it  into  the  language  of  the 
Manchoo  Tartars. 

The  elementary  books  of  the  laws,  however,  the  translator  ^- 
sures  us,  are  composed  in  a much  simpler  style  ; and,  being  in- 
tended for  the  perusal  of  the  whole  body  ot  the  people,  consist 
almost  entirely  of  the  easiest  and  most  simple  characters.  ^ This 
circumstance,  joined  to  their  great  importance  in  illustiating  the 
character  and  condition  of  the  people,  recommended  them,  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  as  a subject  for  translation,  and  as  calculated  to 
afford  a safe  and  satisfactory  specimen,  both, of  Chinese  composi- 
tion and  of  Chinese  legislation. 

^ As  Sir  George  Staunton  considers  it  (upon  grounds  which  we 
hope  he  w’ill  hereafter  elucidate  more  fully)  as  one  of  the  facts 
most  incontestably  proved  in  history,  that  the  Chinese  united 
under  a regular  government,  and  in  no  low  state  of  civilization, 
at  least  as  early  as  the  third  century  before  our  ei  a,  it  might  have 
been  expected  that,  among  a people  so  tenacious  of  old  usages, 
their  fundamental  penal  code  should  have  beeri  deduced  from  a 
very  remote  antiquity,  d heir  great  love  of  their  ancestors,  how- 
ever, g-ives  place,  it  seems,  to  their  greater  love  lor  their  reigning 
Emperor  ; and,  on  the  accession  ot  every  ne\v  dynasty,  it  is  the 
custom  to  make  a sort  ot  redaction,  or  new  edition,  of  the  subsist- 
ing statutes,  which  takes  the  name  of  the  reigning  family,  and 
forms  the  Leu,  or  fundamental  code,  during  the  subsistence  of 
that  race  ; all  the  additional  statutes  being  subjoined  in  a subordi- 
nate form,  as  supplementary  clauses  of  explanation  or  commentary, 
called  Lee,  to  this  immutable  text.  Upon  the  accession  ot  a new 
dynasty,  such  parts,  both  of  text  and  supplement,  as  are  appioved 
of,  are  incorporated  into  a new  text,  which  takes  the  name  of  that 
family,  and  receives  successive  increments  in  the  form  of  Lee,  auring 
all  the  period  that  it  possesses  the  sovereignty.  The  present  dy- 
nasty  is  that  of  Tsiiig-i  which  ascended  the  throne  only  in  the  year 
1644  ; and  the  date  of  the  present  fundamental  code  cannot  there- 
fore be  quite  so  ancient.  JThis,  however,  it  is  obvious,  is  only 
true  of  its  present  form  and  arrangement,  or  rather  of  its  authori- 
tative publication  under  that  form  ; for,  in  a nation  where  the  ve- 
neration for  antiquity  and  established  usage  is  so  strong  as  to  form 
the  chief  security  of  the  government,  and  the  chief  obstacle  to 
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™,  ^^7fe-“>uef.  who  is  supposed  to  have  livea  about  250 
years  before  Ctelst,  and  who  does  not 

?^fp”slrc^odI:''s:Te:r“^^^^^^^ 

the  time  now  mentioned  ; and  much  of  it,  he  thinks,  may  b.i  ea 
sonablv  presumed  to  be  far  more  ancient.  It  is  peculiarly  uncon  - 
fortable  ^however,  to  be  left  to  conjecture  upon  a point  of  tnis  na- 
ture • a’s  even  though  we  were  assured  that  nine-tentns  ot  th^ 
Whole  work  was  of  a very  great  antiquity,  it 

ouite  certain  that  this  is  the  case  as  to  any  particuiai  legulation 
or  prescription,  the  antiquity  of  which  might  lead  Je  jnost  im 

terLing  Conclusions.  There  are  some  laws,  m that 

bear  so  ^remarkable  an  affinity  to  modern  European  institiuions, 
that  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  know  with  certainty  that  tne^, 
had  been  very  anciently  enacted  among  the  antipodes. 

To  hTvI  trLslated  the  whole  Leu  Lee,  that  is,  the  fundamental 
text  and  all  the  supplementary  clauses,  would,  it  seems,  hat  c 
rend’ered  the  work  far  too  voluminous.  Sir  George  Staunton  nas 
therefore  given  only  the  former  in  the  body  of  the  work,  mar  cing 
at  the  end^of  every  section,  how  many  Lee,  or  additional 
are  subjoined  to  it  in  the  original,  and  engrossing  such  of  di.m 
as  appeir  curious  or  important,  in  an  appendix,  which  contains 
a ereat  number  of  other  valuable  elucidations. 

Our  readers,  we  suppose,  would  not  thank  us  for  an  ^xact  ac- 
count of  the  divisions,  books,  and  sections  of  tms  Chinese  Code, 
with  a mere  list  of  their  titles,  and  of  the  subjects  of  which  trey 
treat.  It  will  probably  suit  their  purpose  better,  i f we  endeavour, 
in  the  first  place,  to  point  out  what  struck  us  as  most  ’'euaa.k. . 
in  the  general  character  of  the  work,  and  then 

enactments  as  appear  to  us  to  throw  any  valuaole  ig^  u ”;j.re^i' 
nius  and  condition  of  the  people,  or  on  the  natuieof  th.ir  pec, 

^‘^'n^heCrwe  wiU  confess,  that  by  far  the  most  remarkable 
thing  in  this  code  appeared  to  us  to  be  its  great  ixasonableness, 
clearness,  and  consistency— the  business-like  brevity  anc.  diiea- 
ness  of  the  various  provisions,  and  the  plainness  and  moc . 
of  the  language  in  which  they  are  expressed.  There 
here,  of  the  monstrous  verbiage  of  most  other  Asiatic  prot  * 
—none  of  the  superstitious  deliration,  the  miserable  incoherence. 
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the  tremendous  7ion  scquiturs  and  eternal  r , 

oracular  performances  ; nothing  even  of  the 
accumulated  epithets,  and  fatigliing  self-nraisrS"^ 
despotisms  ; but  a calm, concise,  and  distLct  seri/s 
favouring  throughout  of  practical  judgment  and  j 

sense,  and,  il  not  always  conformaM^  ^ ^ ■ European  good 

expediency  in  this  country  in  jreneral  improved  notions  of 

nearly  .haJ  the  coderof  i,;,s,^®ther 

deed,  fiom  the  ravings  of  the  Zendavesta  or  thp  P P^ss,  in- 
tone of  sense  and  of  business  of  this  Chinese  001^0^^"’ 
to  be  passing  from  darkness  to  light  —from  the  H • m’ 

■age  to  the  exercises  of  an  improved  ^derlodin^^ 

ilant  and  absurdly  minute  as  these  laws  are  in 

ue  scarcely  know  any  European  code  that  is’at  on^^  Particulars, 

so  consistent,  or  that  is  neaidy  so  free  t>m 

fiction.  In  every  thing  relating  to  political  freedom  o? 

dual  independence,  it  is  indeed  woefully  defective  • but  tndivx- 

rcpression  of  disorder,  and  the  gentle  coercio^of  ’ ^ 

tion,  it  appears  to  us  to  be,  in  leneral 

cious.  The  state  of  society  for  which  it 

Cl  dentally  to  be  a low  and  a wretched  state  of  sodeV’-^h^r*^^ 

not  know  that  wiser  means  could  have  been  devised  for  T- 

taming  it  in  peace  and  tranquillity.  aevised  for  mam- 

a few  sentences  front  a sinVl^tt '^a  " 'Z  etr:r.h:1r 
Emperor  Azen  Umg,  which  is  translited  by  Sir  Geo^trf  S f 

in  his  appendix.  This  is  a sort  of  Valedictorv  Staunton 

pie,  published  by  that  celebrated  monarch  a yeart^r  uvn  ft* 
had.  resigned  the  sceptre  to  his  son  and  when^th  • after  he 
niities  of  extreme  old  ao-e  bpo-m’  tr^  ■ increasing  infir- 

proaching  end.  The  reasonabfeness.  mWnSs”  nd“s-  v'''*  “‘’f 
pect  Horn  any  of  our  European  secretaries  of  statp  • or,  1 u 

L;^r„tt  tXt  dTs^r  ^ thed 

charge,  we  indfe“'"bSTLfLe’us  aTa^srofTeriourd^ffi  T*” 
we  were  rendered  thereby,  only  more  earnest  aS  I r 
mg  all  deviation  from  thLtric^Z 

to  ourselves.  All  narts  of  out'  vnrirx  prescribed 

mains  shared  equally  our  attention  • and*b-  extended  do- 

iiess  of  the  night,  as  well  as  at  the  inidHI  V 

attended,  uncoLcious  of  -e  have 

for  the  purpose  of  communicaSg  our 

nnd  of  .ssuing  new  o.dinances  J.he  publ  "hauteTd";’ 
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might  be  permitted  to  pass  away,  without  having  been  duly  filled 

^ ‘ Thus,  ^during  the  long  and  eventful  period  of  our  reign,  the 
weiehty  affairs  of  eovernment  have  been  the  objects  of  our  constant 
reeard  ; and,  deepTy  impressed  with  the  critical  importance  of  the 
charce,  we  never  ventured  to  pronounce  the  objects  of  government 
to  have  been  so  completely  attained,  or  the  peace  of  the  empire  so 
immutably  established,  as  to  admit  of  our  relaxing  our  efforts,  or 

^"'I'ljSaTel^, ^however,  we  recalled  to  our  recollection  the  mental 
nraver  which  we  had  addressed  to  the  Supreme  Being  on  our  acces- 
sion to  the  Imperial  dignity,  and  in  which  we  had  made  a solemn 
intimation  of  our  intention  to  resign  to  our  son  and  successor  the  so- 
vereignty of  the  realm,  if  the  Divine  Will  should  grant  to  our  reign 
a sixty  years  continuance  ; forasmuch  as  we  were  unwilling  to  ex- 
ceed, in  any  case,  the  duration  of  our  Imperial  grandfather  s go- 

Accordingly,  on  the  first  day  of  the  year  Ping-Shin,  we  trans- 
ferred to  our  son,  the  present  Emperor,  the  seals  of  the  sovereign 
authority,  reserving  to  ourselves,  the  title  of  most  high  Emperor,  as 
a distinctive  appellation ; thus  accomplishing,  in  the  end,  what  in 
our  solemn  invocation  to  Heaven  we  had  originally  proposed.  — . 

‘ We  have  already  attained  the  eighty-ninth  year  of  our  age. 
Therefore  but  a few  short  years  are  wanting  to  complete  the  utmost 
ueriod  of  longevity : it  then  only  further  behovp  us  reverently  to 
employ  the  remaining  days  of  our  life,  and  patiently  to  await  the 

hour  which  is  to  conclude  it.’ — , 

‘ Shortly  after  we  had  received  the  congratulations  ot  our  minis- 
ters, in  the  hall  of  audience  in  the  palace  of  Kan-tstng-kung,  on  the 
first  day  of  the  new  year,  our  appetite  wholly  f^led  us ; we  are 
now  also  sensible  that  our  faculties  of  sight  and  hearing  are  declin- 


^ The  emperor,  our  son,  has  indeed  been  piously  engaged  in  pro- 
curing medical  assistance,  and  assiduously  attentive  in  seeking  t e 
means  most  likely  to  conduce  to  our  recovery  ; but  we  teel  that  at 
our  advanced  period  of  life,  medicine  can  prove  of  very  little  avail, 
and  therefore  make  this  preparation  previous  to  the  last  mortal  pa- 
roxysm of  disease.  After  a long  succession  of  years,  we  are  about 
to  close  a reign  sustained  with  caution  and  assiduity,  and  invaria  y 
favoured  by  the  distinguished  protection  of  Heaven  and  of  oui  an- 
cestors. We  are  now  about  to  resign  for  ever  the  administration  ot 
this  empire  ; but  shall  leave  it  in  the  h^ds  of  the  Emperor,  our 
son,  whose  eminent  abilities  and  pious  dispositions  are  in  every  re- 
spect conformable  to  our  wishes,  and  will,  doubtless,  ensure  to  him 
a felicity  like  ours  in  his  future  undertakings  ; an  idea  which  tur- 
nishes  us  with  the  most  grateful  consolation.’  p.  482.  ... 

The  next  thing  that  strikes  us  as  remarkable  in  this  collection,  is 
the  excessive  and  unprofitable  accuracy  and  minuteness  of  its  regu- 
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lations,— the  constant  desire  to  regulate  every  thing  whatever, ^to 

interfere  in  every  action,  and  to  fix  immutably,  beforehand,  the 
effect  of  every  shade  of  distinction  which  a case  may  receive  from 
Its  circumstances.  Thus,  the  foundation  of  the  whole  code  is  laid 
m fixing  a scale  of  punishments,  rising  through  twenty  decrees 
from  ten  blows  with  the  bamboo  to  100  blows,^to  60  Wows’ 

with  banishment  for  one  year  to  the  distance  of  150  miles ^to 

100  blows  and  perpetual  banishment  to  the  distance  of  1500  miles 
to  death,  by  strangling,  by  decollation,  or  by  torture  ; and  in 
case  of  any  offence,  the  legal  punishment  is  directed  to  be  increa- 
sed or  diminished  by  a certain  number  of  those  degrees,  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  of  aggravation  or  palliation  by  which  it 
may  be  attended.  In  like  manner,  the  punishment  of  theft  is 
made  to  vaiy  according  to  the  value  of  the  thing  stolen,  from 
ten  blows  with  the  bamboo,  to  death  by  strangling  ; and  all  the 
considerations  of  stealing  under  trust,  or  from  the  public,  or  from 
relations,  are  made  to  aggravate  or  diminish  the  punishment  bv  a 
certain  number  of  those  degrees.  Besides  all  this,  almost  all  the 
actions  of  a man’s  life  are  subjected  to  the  coutroul  of  the  govern- 
ment; and  its  penal  sanctions  are  incurred  for  improprieties  of 
the  most  domestic  nature,  and  even  for  the  most  innocent  transac- 
tions, if  entered  into  without  its  special  licence.  Thus  a man  is 
severely  punished  for  marrying  while  his  parents  are  in  prison,  or 
within  three  years  after  their  death,  or  for  neglecting  to  pay  honour 
to  th«r  sepulchres  ; and  also  for  acting  as  a commercial  agent,  or 
even  for  killing  his  own  oxen,  without  a written  permission  from 
the  magistrate— for  dressing  himself  in  an  unsuitable  manner— 
for  allowing  his  lands  to  lye  waste,  or  neglecting  to  pay  interest 
for  borrowed  money.  Now,  this  extraordinary  minuteness  and 
oppressive  interference  with  the  freedom  of  private  conduct  is 
not  to  be  consided  merely  as  arising  from  that  passion  for  go- 
verning too  much,  which  is  apt  to  infest  all  persons  in  possession 
of  absolute  power ; but  appears  to  us  to  indicate  a certain  stage 
in  the  progress  of  society,  and  to  belong  to  a period  of  civiliza- 
tion, beyond  which  the  Chinese  have  not  yet  been  permitted  to 
advance. 

The  first  efforts  of  legislation,  in  all  countries,  are  very  short 
and  general ; and  consist,  for  the  most  part,  in  little  else  than  the 
brief  and  authoritative  enunciation  of  some  of  the  great  and  ob- 
vious  maxims  of  morality,  or  some  of  the  established  usages  to 
which  the  society  had  previously  conformed.  Such  are  the  de- 
calogue of  Moses  ; the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  ; and  the  primi- 
tive laws  of  the  Persians  and  other  rude  nations.  When  society 
has  advanced  a little,  however,  and  governments  have  become 
strong,  the  legislator  takes  a much  more  ambitious  aim.  De- 
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lighted  with  the  effect  of  his  own  regulations  of  police,  and  the 
convenience  of  his  own  fixed  and  arbitrary  rules  of  proceeding, 
he  endeavours  to  extend  the  same  rigid  order  tnrough  all  the 
departments  of  life  ; he  represses  irregularities,  merely  in  or- 
der to  realize  an  ideal  notion  of  perfection,  and  labours  to  subject 
the  whole  frame  of  human  society  to  a law  of  uniformity  and 
subordination,  under  which  it  is  not  calculated  to  flourish. 

In  the  exultation  of  their  first  triumph  over  the  lawless  disorders 
of  savage  life,  the  first  reformers  of  the  world  seem  to  have  thought 
that  it  was  impossible  to  have  too  much  law  or  too  much  order  j 
and  having  fixed  in  their  own  minds  how  it  could  be  best  and  inost 
convenient  that  men  should  live  together,  to  have  aimed  at  enfor- 
cing  the  essential  and  the  insignificant  parts  of  their  system  with  the 
same  indiscriminating  earnestness.  Having  upperinost  m their 
thoughts  the  dangers  of  a tumultuaiy'  and  uncontrouled  state  ot 
society,  they  set  a most  exaggerated  value  on  coercive  regulations  ; 

and,  forgetting  altogether  both  the  suffering  and  the  debasement 

that  was  to  result  from  the  destruction  of  individual  freedom, 
thought  of  nothing  but  of  enforcing  and  reducing  to  practice  their 
own  schemes  of  permanent  controul  and  complete  superintendence. 

It  is  upon  this  principle,  as  it  appears  to  us,  that  society  has, 
in  all  quarters  of  the  world,  been  so  frequently  moulded  by  the 
violence  of  its  early  rulers  into  a form  altogether  forced  and  un- 
natural, and  been  crushed  into  artificial  regularity,  to  the  ob- 
struction of  all  its  happy  and  healthy  movements.  To  this  source, 
we  conceive,  are  to  be  referred  the  institution  of  cashes  m India 
and  in  ancient  Egypt — the  inflexible  and  intolerable  discipline  of 
Sparta— a great  part  of  the  military  array  of  the  feudal  system-- 
the  distinctions  and  ceremonies  of  the  tribes  of  the  South  Sea  and 
North- America — the  burdensome  police  and  subdivisions  imputed 
to  Alfred  in  Old  England— and,  perhaps,  the  impassable  bound- 
aries which  existed  till  lately  between  the  noblesse  and  the  com- 
monalty in  continental  Europe.  In  all  these  institutions  we  see 
a love  of  regularity,  and  of  complete  and  thoroughgoing  controu  , 
interfering  at  a very  early  period  with  the  natural  freedom  and 
equality  of  men  ; and  endeavouring,  with  a forcible  and  jealous 
hand,  to  repress  all  those  movements  of  individual  indulgence  or 
ambition,  from  the  greater  excesses  of  which,  society  had  at 
that  time  perhaps  more  need  of  protection^ 

As  real  civilization  advanced,  however,  this  conti'oul  was 
felt  to  be  both  grievous  and  unnecessary  : a more  liberal  sj  s- 
tem  was  gradually  introduced : and,  wherever  human  intel- 
lect expanded,  and  national  prosperity  rose  high,  tne  bands  ot 
this  barbaric  regularity  were  burst  asunder— members  ot  a truly 
well  regulated  state  wdfe  left  to  a freedom  which  appeare 
frightful  and  pernicious  to  the  keepers  of  a half-tamed  genera- 
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tion — and  men  were  restored  to  every  degree  of  independence  that 
did  not  manifestly  endanger  the  safety  of  their  neighbours.  Then, 
at  last,  it  was  discovered,  that  the  irksome  discipline  of  a school 
could  not  be  advantageously  continued  towards  men  of  mature 
growth  and  understanding  ; that  individual  happiness  and  com- 
fort (which  were  the  ends  of  all  government)  were  of  more  value 
than  the  preservation  of  a vain  and  fantastic  uniformity  ; and  that 
the  hazard  of  occasional  disorder  was  but  a cheap  price  to  be 
paid  for  the  spirit  of  enterprize  and  exertion.  Stocks  and  stones, 
it  was  perceived,  might  be  wrought,  with  advantage,  into  forms 
of  perfect  and  immutable  symmetry  ; but  men,  like  plants,  could 
only  flourish  when  they  were  free  ; and  if  the  gardening  was 
bad  which  planted  trees  in  triangles  and  clipped  them  into  cones, 
the  policy  was  worse  which  subjected  men,  in  their  private  func- 
tions, to  the  controul  of  government,  and  drilled  them  into  spi- 
ritless subjection,  by  the  perpetual  visitation  of  the  law. 

In  the  spirit  of  this  policy,  however,  and  in  the  stage  of  so- 
ciety by  which  it  is  engendered,  does  the  Chinese  code  appear 
to  have  been  framed  ; and  to  this  general  and  widely  operating 
cause,  are  we  inclined  to  refer  its  jealous  and  vexatious  interfer- 
ence with  the  ordinary  duties.of  individuals.  Its  minute  and  anx- 
ious attempts  at  accuracy  in  distinguishing  cases,  and  proportion- 
ing punishments,  originate  in  the  same  blind  love  of  regularity  ; 
and  will  be  found  to  correspond  exactly  with  the  institutions  of 
other  countries,  while  under  the  influence  of  the  same  principle. 
In  Hindustan,  where  this  systematic  spirit  has  perhaps  been  car- 
ried the  most  unrelenting  length,  and  been  longest  maintained, 
the  distinctions  are  still  more  ludicrously  minute,  and  the  scale 
of  punishment  graduated  with  more  elaborate  ingenuity.  In  Chi- 
na, the  legislator  thought  he  went  far  enough,  when  he  specified 
the  precise  penalty  for  tearing  off  two  ise  of  hair,  or  for  throw- 
ing filth  and  ordure  on  another.  The  Hindu,  however,  has 
had  the  precaution  to  provide  an  appropriate  rate  of  punishment 
for  the  offence  of  throwing  the  wax  of  the  ears^  or  the  parings  of 
the  nails  at  one’s  neighbour  ; and  even  to  vary  the  pain,  ac- 
cording as  those  substances  are  thrown  on  the  upper  or  the  un- 
der part  of  the  body,  or  on  the  back  part  or  the  fore.  In 
ancient  Europe,  there  was  the  same  fantastic  and  preposter- 
ous minuteness  ; — the  table  of  pains,  indeed,  was  different  ; and, 
as  our  ancestors  were  of  too  high  a spirit  to  submit  to  be- 
ing flogged,  consisted,  for  the  most  part,  in  pecuniaiy  fines. 
In  Wales,  where  specie  was  less  abundant,  the  law  laid  on  the 
mulct  in  grain  ; and  the  operation  of  the  same  spirit  is  visible 
in  the  anxiety  with  which  the  Chinese  code  directs  certain  of- 
fences to  be  expiated  by  50  blows  inflicted  on  the  posteriors  with 
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a piece  of  bamboo,  five  tsun  in  length,  1 1-2  tsun  in  thickness,  and 
two  kin  in  weight,  held  by  the  smaller  end  : and  in  the  no  less 
ingenious  and  anxious  enactment  of  the  Welch  legislator,  who 
provides,  that  for  certain  delinquencies  the  culprit  shall  pay  as 
much  grain  as,  being  poured  out  on  the  floor,  shall  stand  in  a 
heap  sufficiently  high  in  the  centre  to  cover  the  body  of  a full 
grown  cat,  held  by  the  tip  of  the  tail,  with  her  nose  just  touching 
the  ground ! 

Upon  the  folly  of  these  regulations  it  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge. 
They  have  their  origin  in  that  unenlightened  presumption,  which 
supposes  that  it  is  possible  for  human  ingenuity  to  anticipate  all 
the  shades  and  variations  of  which  human  delinquency  is  suscep- 
tible, and  to  accommodate  punishment  in  so  wise  a proportion  to 
offence,  in  a general  and  permanent  code,  as  that  justice  shall 
always  be  exactly  done  by  its  literal  enforcement.  This,  too,  is 
an  error  of  early  legislation ; and  an  error  that,  in  the  happier 
regions  of  the  world,  is  speedily  detected  by  the  light  of  experi- 
ence and  philosophy — proving  both  that  the  object  is  unattain- 
able, and  that  it  is  not  worth  attaining.  In  almost  all  cases  of 
variable  delinquency,  the  law  need  fix  only  the  maximum  of  pu- 
nishment, leaving  it  to  the  judge  to  give  effect  to  such  circum- 
stances of  mitigation  as  may  arise.  To  think  of  enumerating  all 
those  circumstances  by  anticipation  in  the  law  itself,  and  settling 
inflexibly  the  effect  they  shall  have  on  the  sentence,  has  always 
appeared  to  us  to  be  mere  foppery  and  childishness.  In  an 
arbitrary  government,  the  judge  is  likely  to  be  more  merci- 
ful, as  well  as  more  just,  than  the  legislator:  and  in  a free 
state,  the  controul  of  public  opinion  has  always  been  found 
sufficient  to  ensure  his  impartiality.  It  is  not  a little  remarka- 
ble, however,  that  this  exact  adaptation  of  pains  to  offences, 
which,  we  have  seen,  is  always  attempted  in  ignorant,  and 
abandoned  in  enlightened  times,  is  very  zealously  recommend- 
ed by  no  less  a person  than  Mr.  Bentham,  in  ’ his  Principes 
de  Legislation^  edited  by  M.  Dumont, — and  that  he  even  makes 
the  want  of  it  one  of  the  most  serious  charges  against  the  pre- 
sent system  of  jurisprudence  in  most  of  the  European  nations. 
We  have  formerly  said  a good  deal  upon  this  subject,  in  our  re- 
view of  that  most  ingenious  publication;"^  and  shall  only  re- 
mark at  present,  that  to  determine  exactly  the  point  at  which  the 
danger  of  committing  something  to  the  discretion  of  the  judge 
becomes  less  than  that  of  tying  him  down  by  directions  altoge- 
ther inflexible,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  the 
whole  science  of  legislation,  and  which  can  only  be  resolved  in 

« See  Vol.  IV.  p.  17,  See. 
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every  particular  country  by  a thorough  consideration  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  people,  and  the  habits  of  their  law  officers. 

The  third  peculiarity  which  must  strike  an  European — or  at 
least  the  native  of  a free  country — in  perusing  this  Asiatic  code, 
is  the  excessive  and  atrocious  severity  with  which  all  offences 
agaisnt  the  government  are  avenged  ; and  the  keen  and  vindictive 
jealousy  with  which  the  most  remote  attack  on  the  person  or  dig- 
nity of  the  Emperor  is  repressed.'  Persons  convicted  of  treasona- 
ble practices,  are  to  be  put  to  death  by  slow  and  protracted  tor- 
ture,—and  all  their  male  relations  in  the  first  degree  indiscrimi- 
nately beheaded, — their  female  relations  sold  into  slavery, — and  all 
their  connexions  residing  in  their  family  relentlessly’^  put  to  death.. 
All  persons  who  at  anj^  time  presume  to  walk  upon  the  roads  set 
apart  for  the  Imperial  journies,  shall  be  severely  punished.  If 
they  intrude  into  the  line  of  the  Imperial  retinue,  they  shall  suf- 
fer death  j and  the  same  if  they  enter  any  apartment  of  the  pa- 
lace set  apart  for  the  use  of  his  Majesty,  or  any  of  his  near  rela- 
tions. Workmen  employed  in  the  palace  shall  receive  a passport 
at  entering,  and  deliver  it  back  on  their  return  ; they  shall  be  re- 
gularly counted  as  they  pass  out  before  sunset ; and  if  any  one. 
remains  behind,  he  shall  be  invariably  put  to  death.  Our  at- 
tainder of  blood  is  merciful  and  just,  compared  with  these  regu- 
lations : — But  the  subjects  ©f  such  a sovereign  are  amply  re- 
venged by  the  fears  in  which  such  laws  must  originate. 

Another  very  remarkable  feature  in  this  code  is  the  indiscrimi- 
nate frequency^  of  corporal  punishments.  The  bamboo  is  the  great 
moral  panacea  of  China ; and  offences  of  all  descriptions  are  pu- 
nished, in  every  rank  of  society,  by  a certain  q^uantity  of  flagel- 
lation. The  highest  officer  in  the  state  is  whipped  like  a common 
pickpocket ; and  there  are  at  least  fifty  clauses  in  this  code,  by 
which,  for  particular  offences,  a general  officer  is  ordered  to  re- 
ceive fifty  lashes  on  his  posteriors,  and  to  continue  in  the  command 
of  the  army.  Those  things  sound  strangely  in  our  ears  ; and  are,, 
no  doubt,  accompanied  in  a certain  degree  with  that  general  debase- 
ment of  character,  which,  according  to  our  notions,  must  have  ex- 
isted to  an  enormous  degree  before  they  could  be  endured.  The 
fact,  however,  probably  is,  that  the  degradation  which  attaches  to 
a blow  in  modern  Europe,  is  something  greater  than  its  natu- 
ral share  of  degradation  ; and  that  we  are  indebted  to  the  peculiar 
institution  of  chivalry,  for  that  generous  and  refined  system  of  man- 
ners, which  makes  it  worse  than  death  for  a gentleman  either  to 
receive  a blow,  or  to  be  convicted  of  a falsehood.  In  China,  they 
have  no  such  delicacy ; — a blow  is  a bad  thing  in  so  far  as  it  is  pain- 
ful— and  no  farther;  and  in  a country  where  there  seems  to  be 
absolutely  no  sense  of  honour,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  punishment 
so  equal  and  manageable.  The  truth  is,  that  where  the  government 
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is  strong,  ana  fte 

<lespise  the  Chinese,  however,  for  Sog®  „ho  should 

be  as  well  that  we  should  cease  to  Hog  ^ . „„a 

share  in  the  honour,  as  they  ° in  ^ ^be  inconsist- 

not  aggravate  the  baseness  o ofmetto  w^  it  must  be 

S into"  in  some‘partieular  cases  the  law  olXhta 

lows  the  corporal  punishment  to  be  redeemed  by  , 

riite  of  about  30s.  for  each  blow.  o-pneral  view 

We  ?h:"iotVm  mi^te  a briff  and  hasty 

lfraetofs;chofi.par.« 

curious  and  important,  either  as  attccnng  v g / oeonle. 

S=set?e-rsht:n^^^^^^^^ 

<^e«i  of  theft  andTobbery,  the  soldiery  and  magistrates  of  the  d 
trict  are  eanoKd  to  repVated  floggings,  if  they  do  not  discover  and 
To^^rct  tre&rs.'^  The  acrused  person  is  eommiUed  to  pri- 
son, apparently  without  any  '?e  X cte  appear 

rlirprted  to  be  tortured  x.o-^tTLtovX.  a confession,  it  the  case  appeal 

f^pklutthe  rereure,  however, is  not  to  be  -d 

leged  from  their  rank  nor  to  persons  under  , ^ be 

/-if  lo-p  It  does  not  appear,  whether  the  accused  is 

fres?nt  at  the  examinadon  of  witnesses  i but,  after  sentence  is 

pronounced,  he  and  his  family  are  regularly  hiS“case, 

w'heT“wah  The  merit  of  voluntary  confession  seems  prod^ 
gSy  over^^^^  ; for  any  one  who  comes  to  a ^ps^e,  a^ 
freely  confesses  a crime  before  he  has  been  charged  with  it, 
titled  to  a free  pardon,  provided  it  be  a first  o«epce. 

Persons  under  fifteen,  or  above  seventy,  or  . by  a 

ed  to  redeem  themselves  from  all  but  capital  ?> 

Wlfine.  Under  ten  and  above  eighty,  -en  -hen  cap^^^^^^^^ 

convicted,  to  be  recommended  to  the  ° . nothiL  but 

Under  seven,  and  above  ninety,  to  be  punished  for  nothing  but 
treason.  By  a merciful  but  somewhat  fantastic  construction  of 

these  laws,  it  is  enacted,  that  • j _r  /Wr?/ 

‘ Whoever  is  ascertained  to  be  aged  or  infirm  at  the  peno  ^ 

.for  any  offence,  shall  be  allowed  the  benefit  of  plea. 

lie  may  not  have  attained  the  full  age,  or  laboured  under  the  alleged 
iinfirmity  at  the  time  the  offence  committed. 
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‘ In  any  case  of  temporaiy  banishment,  the  offender,  on  attaining 
he  age,  or  becoming  inhrmas  aforesaid,  shall,  in  like  manner,  becom! 
t iercupon  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  redeeming  himself  from  fur 
Iher  punishment.  On  the  other  hand,  the  privilege  of  youth  i^y  be 
pleaded  when  the  age  of  the  offender,  at  the  txmS  of  lommitTnl Ue 
offence,  did  not  exceed  seven,  ten,  or  fifteen  years,  whatever  may  be 
Ills  age  at  the  subsequent  period  of  trial.’  p.  25.  ^ 

All  capital  convicts  to  be  executed  at  a particular  period  in  the 
autumn  ; and  not  sooner  than  three  days  after  the  Emperor  has 
transmitted  Ins  ratification  of  the  sentence.  In  certain  rare  cases 
a person  capitally  convicted  is  allowed  to  redeem  his  life  by  pay- 
ment oi  a sum,  varying  from  about  4000’.  to  4001.  according  to  his 
mnk  and  ability.  Women  are  allowed  to  wear  two  petticoats 
when  bambooed,  u^ess  it  be  for  adultery  ; and  then  they  are 
only  to  have  one.  The  wives  of  exiles  must  follow  the  m to  their 
place  OI  banishment. 

The  following  law,  which  is  exemplified  many  times  in  the 
c^rse  of  the  \vork,  seems  to  fix  a very  strange  scale  or  ratio  for 
official  responsibility. 

‘ In  all  cases  of  officers  of  pvernment  associated  in  one  depart- 
ment  or  tribunal,  and  committing  offences  against  the  laws  as  a pub- 
lic body,  by  false  or  erroneous  decisions  and  investigations,  the  clerk 
of  the  department  or  tribunal  shall  be  punished  as  tht  principal  offen- 
der  , the  punishment  of  the  several  deputies,  or  executive  officers, 
shall  be  less  by  one  degree—that  of  the  assessors  less  by  another  de- 
gree—and  that  of  the  presiding  magistrate  less  by  a third  de- 
gree. p.  30.  ^ 

• 1 ^ m ^ u name  seems  to  imply,  a proper  ministe- 

rial officer,  who  is  bound  to  obey  the  orders  of  his  superiors,  it  is 
not  easy  to  conceive  any  thing  more  unjust  than  such  an  enactment. 

_ Accessaries  shall  suffer  one  degree  less  than  principals.  This 
is  plain  and  rational  ; but  the  refining  genius  of  the  Chinese  le- 
gislator has  thought  it  necessary  to  guard  and  perplex  it  by  the 
following  casuistical  limitations. 

‘ When  the  relative  situation  of  the  parties  engaged  in  the  com- 
mission of  one  offence,  creates  a difference  in  their  liability  to  pun- 
ishment,  the  principals  shall  suffer  as  principals  in  the  offence  com- 
muted by  themselves  ; but  the  accessaries  shall  be  punished  as  ac- 
cessaries in  the  offence  of  which  they  would  themselves  have  been 
guilty,  had  they  been  in  the  place  of  the  principal.  As  for  instance  • 

It  a man  engages  a stranger  to  strike  his  elder  brother— the  young’ 
er  brother  shall  be  punished  with  ninety  blows,  and  two  years  and  a 
half  banishment,  for  the  offence  of  striking  his  elder  ; but  the  strang- 
.er  shall  be  only  punished  with  twenty  blows,  as  in  common  cases  of 
an  assault.  Also,  if  a younger  relation  introduces  a stranger  to  steal 
to  the  amount  of  ten  leang  or  ounces  of  silver  of  the  family  proper- 
ty,  he  shall  only  be  punished  as  wasting,  or  disposing  of,  without 
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leave,  the  W.lypropeny  to  that  e«c„t  t tvhereaa  the  straoger  shall 

f for 

tPenraSot  ding  to  the  common  law  of  the  empire.  There  ,5  no 
^o^er  CdlLy  nobility  in  China, 

^ome  ^reat  Tartar  pr mces,  who  stilt  possess  Unas  m i j- 

Em^eChowever!  can  bestow  nobility,  with 
male,  to  be  resumed  when  he  pieases  : and,  b> 

Uive  been  eaxalted  for  rendering  eminent  services  to  the  state^ 
nansmT.  "het  honours  to  the  first  rtree  generattons  oi 
1 rU^L  Tn  f^eneral,  how  ever,  there  is  no  nobility  but  that  ot 
oSr  and  *every  magistrate,  high  or  low,  must  be  J 

the  EmpLr.  Slavery  is  established  by  aw  ; but  a 
ifis  shvc  intentionally,  shttU  answer  tor  tt  as  for  the  death  ol  a 

‘'’xiOTe'is  no  proper  priesthood  in  China,  except  the  Emperor 
anif^S  rl.agSt'rate'^t,  vL  perfom  all  public  obhumns.  Jne  ^ 
mrr  ryf  Fo  IS  tolerated  1 but  no  new  convents  can  oe  estcmlisnea 

without  the  imperial  license  ; nor  can  ie  debVr"- 

that  faith,  without  a similar  permission.  Such  pi  e . 

from  marrying  1 and  are  bound  to  wear  a parlieiua.  habit.  It 

U tecLt^dm  Wd  them  ^VrTo^ireis'ts^  b^ 

blished.  solcinnitics-  ^ i'»ri‘sons  nre- 

Degrees  in  literature  are  certainly  granted  to  a.,  pfsons  p^ 
tending  to  public  offices,  after  examination  by  the 
heads  Of  tr^unals  ; but  there  does  not  appear  to  b |.y^^ 
ment  analogous  to  our  universities.  S.i  Emperor, 

printed,  in  the  Appendix,  a curious  e ic  o ™ pray- 

in  answer  to  an  application  from  some  of  his  c v^fforded  them 

ing  to  have  the  means  of  obtaining  literary  deg  ecs  the 

Aartary,  without  puttmg  “ te^^ioL  p^ 

fstlTa“r  peaU  Sio  recommend  .0  the  Tartar 
olfUers  to  ‘ instruct  and  exhort  their  sons  to  considei  the  at  t f 
‘ hiding  and  the  use  of  the  bow  as  the  most  ^PP^'^'P^^JJ 
‘ their  emulation,  and  which  they  cannot  study  and  practi 

‘too  much  assiduity.’  i„  as  China, 

In  a country  so  extensive  and  so  extreme.}  p p „ ‘ ggjvelv 
it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  government  should  be  e.  ^ 
jealous,  both  of  any  tumultuary  movement  amon^  the  p.-  p » 
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t:i  p«°f  ■- 

more  remarkable  for  severity,  than  that  which  meV^fTSS 
tending  to  excite  any  sort  of  commotion  or  assemblSge  or  !f 

Majesty’s  confidential  ministers  of  sSL  itTtXT’  ° 

evidence  of  the  existenri*  nf  n tno  u’l  considered  as  an 

government,  and  shall  therefore  ^brLvesSS^t^th^'^^^^^ 
strictness  and  accuracy,-  the  catisi*  anH  fw?  ^ ^ r 
praises  of  persons  hi^h  in  rank  and  offlrf.  h interested 

iiarty  shall  suffer  deSh,  by  being  beheaded  S offending 

the  usual  period.-His  wive^and 

his  property  shall  be  confiscated.*  p 62  63  ^ ®^»ves,  and 

males^  from  16^o  60,  Ah^rX  mau^t^-^r  °T^ 

common  rate  of  wages  seems  to  be  about  Td.  a dav  All  tL  I i 

rr„*r,3;KSi;Li«ia4'is 

aessor  h habL  to  Severn  supposition,  that  the  pos- 

above  being  obliged  to  pay  the  tax  ™ Cm”°'  '^“*'"'“'”81  over  and 

are  chosen  for  each  dis^rmt  wboK  Certain  assessors  or  valuators 
The  authority  of  TfSher  ^ responsible  for  its  quota, 

in  ancient  Koi4.  Marriaire  k 00!”“  1“  ‘‘ 

it  is  a contract  which  is  always  c^  T*J  “ntract,  but 

elder  relations  of  the  partiesX  the  parents  or 

aenu  This,  hoiveverXatesXt  ffb 
others,  whom  the  man  may  chS  for  Wml'i' 
concubines,  though  their  children  seem  to  be  merely 

cession.  Almosf  every  man  ^ ^^Shts  of  su^ 

though,  by  some  extraordinary  oSon  theT°  * f 

€d  to  order  him  to  be  v/hinned  ifb!l  ’ neglect- 
ing the  same /hwVv  single.  Persons  bear- 

sical  law,  strictly  prohibited  frim  ^'^him- 

are  wonderfully  few  familv  namfsc  . ^^^^“^^*7mg,---although  there 
relations  beyond  the  fourth  dp  empire,  jind  though 

sure.  If  the  wife  coSadl  ""1^ 

must  absolutely  divorce  her  If  f 

y uivorce  her.  If  Jjoth  parties  are  desirous  of  sepa- 
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ration,  the  divorce  may  proceed  ; but,  if  the  wife  is  not  willing, 
the  man  shall  not  put  her  away,  unless  he  can  substantiate  one  of 
the  following  justifying  causes  against  her.  , <•  i v 

‘ cn  Barrenness  ; (2)  lasciviousness  J (3)  disregard  of  her  hus- 
band’s parents  ; (4)  talkativeness  ; (5)  thievish  propensiUes  ; (6)  en- 
vious and  suspicious  temper ; and  lastly,  (7)  inveterate  infirmity. 
Yet  if  any  of  the  three  reasons  against  a divorce  should  exist,  name- 
ly fll  the  wife’s  having  mourned  three  years  for  her  husband  s pa- 
rent’s • (2")  the  family’s  having  become  rich  after  having  been  poor 
previous  to,  and  at  the  time  of,  marriage  ; and  (3)  the  wife’s  having 
no  parents  living  to  receive  her  back  again  ; in  these  cases  none  ot 
the  seven  aforementioned  causes  will  justify  a divorce  ; and  the  hus- 
band who  puts  away  his  wife  upon  such  grounds,  shall  suffer  punish- 
ment two  degrees  less  than  that  last  stated,  and  be  obliged  to  receive- 

her  again.’  p.  120.  _ 

The  laws  for  the  accurate  keeping  and  auditing  ot  the  public 
account,  are  very  strict  and  laudable  j as  are  those  for  preventing 
the  embezzlement  of  the  public  revenue.  The  following  might 
be  serviceable  in  the  countries  to  the  west  of  China.^ 

‘ If  any  superintending  officer  of  government,  having  charge  of 
a part  of  the  produce  of  the  revenue,  whether  in  grain  or  the  pre- 
cious metals,  borrows  for  his  own  use,  or  lends  the  same  to  others, 
although  the  acknowledgement  and  engagement  in  wnung  ot  the 
borrower  should  have  been  duly  obtained,  such  superintendant  shall 
be  punished  for  every  offence  in  proportion  to  the  ainount  and  value, 
according  to  the  law  concerning  the  embezzlement  of  the  property  ot 

If"^y  other  person  borrows  for  his  own  use,  or  lends  the  pro- 
duce of  the  revenues  as  aforesaid,  he  shall  be  punished  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  and  value,  according  to  the  law  for  punishing 
thefts  committed  upon  the  property  of  the  state,’  p.  132. 

There  is  nothing  strikes  the  reader  of  this  code  with  more  sur- 
prise, than  the  astonishing  resemblance  which  the  pevenue  laxvs 
it  contains  bear  in  all  respects  to  the  most  perfect  mid  recent  sys- 
tem  which  has  been  established  on  that  subject  in  Europe.  We 
find  not  only  the  old  gabelle,  or  tax  and  monopoly  of  salt,  but  a 
regular  excise  upon  tea,  allum,  and  almost  eveiy  sort  of  meichan- 
dise,  with  a system  of  permits^  excise  officers,  inspectors,  licenses 
to  traders,  and  penalties  upon  smuggling,  almost  exactly  as  we 
have  them  at  this  day  among  ourselves.  The  Chinese  lavvs,  how- 
ever, are  upon  the  whole,  considerably  more  mild  than  the 
English.  The  smuggler  forfeits  only  one  half  of  the  unlicensed 
goods,  three-tenths  going  to  the  informer  ,*  and  the  personal 
pains  are  moderate.  The  caiTiage  and  horses,  however,  or  boat 
in  which  the  goods  are  transported,  are  forfeited,  as  with  us. 
There  is  a duty  on  the  sale  of  cattle  ; and  no  purchase  of  that 
k-ind  can  be  accomplished  without  a stamped  licence  from  govern- 
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ment.  The  coasting-  trade  is  also  subjected  to  certain  customs  ; 
and  vessels  having  lalse  manilcsts  of  their  cargo  are  forfeited. 

Lawful  interest  is  fixed  at  the  enormous  rate  of  3 per  cent,  per 
montii,  or  36  per  cent,  per  annum.  This  appears  to  us  altogether 
unaccountable.  In  a country  so  long  fully  peopled  and  so  indus- 
trious as  China,  the  accumulation  of  capital  must  be  prodigious  ; 
and  as  there  is  scarcely  any  foreign  commerce,  the  profits  of  trade 
must  have  been  brought  nearly  to  their  lowest  rate  by  the  compe- 
tition of  such  multitudes  in  similar  situations.  One  is  greatly  at 
a loss,  therefore,  to  conceive  what  speculations  can  be  entered  in- 
to in  that  country,  from  the  profits  of  which  money  can  be  repaid 
with  36  per  cent,  of  interest.  The  truth  perhaps  is,  that  though 
this  be  the  maximum  fixed  by  the  old  law,  the  current  rate  is 
gr.  ally  inferior  ; or,  perhaps,  borrowing  at  interest  is  practised 
only  by  profligates  and  adventurers,  from  whom  the  chance  of  re- 
payment is  but  small.  At  Canton,  and  in  dealings  with  stran- 
gers, where  the  risk  must  be  regarded  as  considerable,  the  actual 
rate  of  interest  is  from  12  to  18  per  cent.  onl)^.  Persons  not  pay- 
ing the  interest  of  their  debts  regularly,  shall  receive  thirty  lashes 
monthly,  so  long  as  they  continue  in  arrear.  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  person  of  a debtor  can  be  attached  by  his  creditor. 
Mortgages  have  been  long  known  in  China,  and  many  regulations 
made  with  regard  to  them  ; — the  interest  in  such  cases  varies 
from  10  to  15  per  cent. 

Waifed  goods  must  be  taken  to  the  magistrate  within  five  days  ; 
but,  if  not  claimed  within  thirty,  they  are  then  given  to  the  find- 
er. Combinations  to  raise  the  prices  of  commodities  are  punish- 
ed with  foi  ty  blows  ; the  use  of  false  weights  and  measures  with 
seventy  ; all  lawful  measures  to  be  stamped  after  comparison 
with  the  government  standard. 

Prett}'  severe  penalties  are  awarded  against  magicians,  and  the 
irregular  worship  of  sectaries  ; but  the  law  seems  rather  to  have 
in  view  the  tumults  or  conspiracies  to  which  such  practices  may 
give  encouragement,  than  the  offence  to  religion.  Families  burn- 
ing incense  to  the  North  Star  during  the  nighty  are  to  be  punish- 
ed ; and  of  magicians,  it  is  said,  that 

‘ If  they,  having  in  their  possession  concealed  images  of  their 
worship,  burn  incense  in  honour  of  them,  and  they  assemble  their 
followers  by  night,  in  order  to  instruct  them  in  their  doctrines,  and 
by  pretended  powers  and  notices,  endeavour  to  inveigle  .and  mislead 
the  multitude,  the  principal  in  the  commission  of  such  offences 
shall  be  strangled,  after  remaining  in  prison  the  usual  period,  and  the 
accessaries  shall  severally  receive  100  blows,  and  be  perpetually  ban- 
ished to  the  distance  of  3000  lee. 

‘ If  at  ally  time  the  people,  whether  soldiers  or  citizens,  dress  and 
ornament  their  idols,  and  after  accompanying  them  tumultuously 
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with  drums  and  gongs,  perform  oblations  and  other  sacred  rites  to 
their  honoui’,  the  leader  or  instigator  of  such  meetings  shall  be  pua- 
ished  with  100  blows.’  p.  IT'S. 

Sir  George  Staunton  observes,  in  a note,  that  this  latter  clause 
must  be  regarded  as  obsolete,  since  the  alleged  offence  is  daily 
committed  in  open  day,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  em- 
pire. There  is  nothing  said  expressly  on  the  subject  of  Chris- 
tianity, in  the  laws  upon  sectarian  worship,  or  elsewhere  in  the 
code  ; though  Sir  George  has  printed,  in  the  Appendix,  two 
edicts  on  the  subject,  issued  in  1805,  expressing  great  disapproba- 
tion of  their  doctrines. 

If  the  emperor’s  physician  compound  any  medicine  in  a man- 
ner ‘ not  sanctioned  by  established  usage,’  he  shall  receive  100 
blo^vs.  If  there  be  any  dirt  in  his  Imperial  Majesty’s  food,  the 
cook  shall  receive  eighty  blows  ; and  if  any  dish  be  sent  up, 
without  being  previously  tasted^  he  shall  receive  fifty.  Finally, 
if  any  unusual  ingredient  be  put  into  the  food,  the  cook  shall  re- 
ceive 100  blows,  and  be  compelled  to  swallorv  the  article  ! 

The  censors  and  provincial  magistrates  shall  represent  freely 
to  the  emperor  whatever  they  think  may  conduce  to  the  public 
advantage.  All  public  officers  of  the  first  rank  shall  attend  the 
emperor  in  a certain  order.  If  any  person  about  court  impede  or 
prevent  their  attendance,  he  shall  suffer  death.  The  magistrates 
of  cities  shall  attend  all  superior  officers  passing  through,  to  their 
gates  ; but  shall  be  severely  punished  if  they  proceed  beyond 
them.  Every  individual  who  does  not  dismount  and  make  way 
when  he  meets  an  officer  of  government  on  the  road,  shall  receive 
fifty  blows.  No  individual  to  pass  through  a barrier,  without  a 
license  or  passport,  under  pain  of  eighty  blows.  If  he  proceed  so 
far  as  to  have  any  communication  with  aliens,  he  shall  suffer 
death.  In  Pekin,  no  person  whatever  to  go  abroad  after  nine 
o’clock  in  the  evening,  or  before  five  in  the  morning,  under  pain 
of  fifty  blows.  The  same  regulation  in  all  the  other  cities  of  the 
empire,  with  one  degree  of  less  severity. 

The  establishment  of  a government  post^has  long  been  known 
as  one  of  the  ancient  institutions  of  China.  There  are  various 
minute  regulations  with  regard  to  it  in  this  volume.  The  rate  of 
travelling  with  public  dispatches  is  not  much  less  than  a hundred 
miles  per  day. 

Robberv’  in  the  night  is  punished  with  death  ; in  the  day,  with 
a hundrei  blows,  and  perpetual  banishment.  Any  attempt  to  res- 
cue the  offender  after  he  is  seized,  is  capital. . The  pains  of  steal- 
ing rise  in  proportion  to  the  value  taken — from  sixty  blotvs  of  the 
bamboo,  to  death  ; though  Sir  George  Staunton  says,  that  this 
extreme  punishment  never  is  inflicted  for  this  offence.  Swind- 
ling,  or  obtaining  money  on  false  pretences,  punished  exactly  as 
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theft  to  the  same  value  ; — extorting  by  threats,  one  degree  more 
severely.  Stealing  from  near  relations  incurs  a punishment  five 
degrees  less  severe  than  that  of  common  theft.  Sir  George 
Staunton  attempts  to  explain  this  very  extraordinary  law,  by  ob- 
serving that  all  the  members  of  a family  are  considered  as  having 
a sort  of  joint  interest  in  their  property  ; so  that  the  domestic 
thief  takes  only  what  is  partly  his  own.  Kidnapping  or  stealing 
human  creatures,  punished  with  a hundred  blows  and  banishment ; 
if  the  person  be  wounded  or  injured,  with  death.  Any  person 
entering  a house,  either  by  force  or  by  stealth,  in  the  night,  may 
be  lawfully  killed.  There  are  very  severe  and  extremely  anxious 
penalties  against  disturbing  graves,  or  exposing  dead  bodies  to 
any  kind  of  indecent  treatment. 

Murder  is  punished  with  death.  Even  an  intention  to  com- 
mit parricide  has  the  same  pain  ; and,  if  the  parent  be  actually 
killed,  torture  is  added.  Administering  poison  is  capital,  even 
though  it  does  not  kill.  Killing  in  an  affray  is  also  capital ; — if 
by  accident,  and  quite  without  intention,  the  party  may  redeem 
his  life  by  a small  fine.  Physicians  who  kill  by  absurd  medicines, 
if  without  any  malicious  purpose,  may  also  redeem  themselves, 
but  must  for  ever  quit  the  profession.  Husbands  may  kill  per- 
sons caught  in  adultery. 

There  is  a long  gradation  of  punishments  in  cases  of  assault  ; 
both  the  pains  and  the  injury  being  nicely  distinguished.  Miti- 
gations are  also  allowed  on  account  of  provocation,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  characteristic  enactment. 

‘ In  the  case  of  a combat  between  two  persons  ; and  in  the  case  of 
several  persons  engaging  in  an  affray,  and  promiscuously  striking  and 
lighting  each  other,  they  shall  be  punished  respectively,  according  to  the 
blows  duly  ascertained,  and  proved,  by  the  examination  of  the  effects, 
to  have  been  received  by  their  antagonists ; except  that  the  punish- 
ment of  the  person  or  persons  who  only  return  the  blows  received, 
and  have  the  right  and  justice  of  the  dispute  on  his  or  their  side, 
shall  be  reduced  two  degrees  in  consideration  of  such  favourable  cir- 
cumstances : but  this  deduction  shall  not  take  place  in  the  instance  of 
striking  an  elder  brotlier  or  sister,  or  an  uncle  ; or  when  inflicting, 
in  any  case,  a mortal  blow. 

‘ As  for  instance  ; let  A7a  and  Yee  be  supposed  to  quarrel  and 
fight,  and  that  JYm  deprives  Yee  of  an  eye,  and  Yee  deprives  of  a 
tooth  ; now  the  injury  sustained  by  Yee  is  the  heaviest,  and  subjects 
P/a  to  the  punishment  of  100  blows  and  three  years  banishment, 
whilst  the  lesser  injury  sustained  by  Kia  subjects  Yee  to  a punishment 
of  100  blows  only  : nevertheless,  if  it  appears  that  Kia  only  returned 
the  attack,  and  had  the  right  on  his  side,  his  punishment  shall 
be  reduced  two  degrees,  and  accordingly  amount  to  80  blows 
and  two  years  banishment ; — on  the  contrary,  if  Yee  only  re- 
turned the  attack,  and  had  the  right  in  the  dispute,  his  punishment 
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shall  be  reduced  two  degrees,  and  amount  to  80  blows  only ; the  pu- 
nishment  to  which  the  antagonist  is  subjected,  remaining  in  either 
case  the  same  as  before.’  p.  326,  327. 

The  punishment  tor  striking  an  individual  of  the  imperial  blood 
is  less  severe  than  for  striking  an  officer  ot  the  government.  Per- 
sons inflicting  wounds  are  liable  for  their  consequences,  for  twenty, 
thirty,  or  fifty  days,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  injury  : If  the 
sufferer  die  after  the  legal  period,  the  assailant  is  not  responsible. 
A slave  striking  a freeman,  suffers  only  one  degi-ee  more  severely 
than  for  assault  among  equals— and  vice  versa  ; though  a master 
may  strike  his  slave  with  impunity,  if  it  be  done  for  correction, 
and  do  not  cut.  Striking  parents  is  death  in  all  cases.  Wife  stri- 
king husband  is  punished  three  degrees  more  severely  than  for  a 
common  assault  ;■ — if  she  maim  him,  with  death  if  he  die,  with 

death  by  torture.  If  a father  kill  his  child  by  excessive  chastise- 
ment, a hundred  blows.  There  is  no  warrant  in  the  letter  of  the 
law  for  infanticide.  If  one  kill  another  to  revenge  the  slaughter 
of  a parent,  the  punishment  is  only  a hundred  blows. 

The  authors  of  all  anonymous  accusations  against  others,  shall 
suffer  deaths  although  the  charge  should  prove  true.  False  and 
malicious  accusations  shall  be  punished  with  a pain  two  degrees 
more  severe  tlian  the  accused  would  have  undergone,  if  the  charge 
had  been  true.  This,  again,  is  exemplified  by  the  anxiety  of  the 
legislator,  through  a great  variety  of  imaginary  cases.  We  shall 
give  merely  the  general  rule  of  equation. 

‘ When  any  person  accuses  another  of  two  or  more  offences, 
whereof  the  lesser  only  proves  true  ; and  when,  in  the  case  of  a single 
offence  having  been  charged  by  one  person  against  another,  the  state- 
ment thereof  is  found  to  exceed  the  truth  ; upon  either  supposition, 
if  the  punishment  of  the  falsely  alleged,  or  falsely  aggravated  offence, 
had  been  actually  inflicted  in  consequence  of  such  false  accusation, 
the  difference  (estimated  according  to  the  established  mode  of  com- 
putation hcarafter  exemplified^  between  the  falsely  alleged  and  the 
actually  committed  offence,  or  between  the  falsely  alleged  greater, 
and  the  truly  alleged  lesser  offence,  shall  be  inflicted  on  the  false  ac- 
cuser ; — but  if  punishment,  conformably  to  the  nature  of  the  falsely- 
alleged,  or  falsely  aggravated  offence,  shall  not  have  actually  been  in- 
flicted, having  been  prevented  by  a timely  discovery  of  the  falsehood 
of  the  accusation,  the  false  accuser  shall  be  permitted  to  redeem, 
according  to  an  established  scale,  the  whole  of  the  punishment  which 
would  have  been  due  to  him  in  the  former  case,  provided  it  does  not 
exceed  100  blows;  but  if  it  should  exceed  100  blows,  the  100  blows 
shall  be  inflicted,  and  he  shall  be  only  permitted  to  redeem  the  excess.* 
p.  366,  367. 

There  is  a very  long  section  on  bribery,  with  a prodigious 
scale  of  punishments,  as  usual,  according  as  the  bribe  is  large  or 
small,  or  taken  for  an  innocent  or  a criminal  object.  The  pains 
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range  from  60  blows  with  the  bamboo,  to  death  ; — that  extreme 
panhliment  being  inflicted  for  taking  more  than  80  ounces  of  sil- 
ver (under  30/.)  for  an  unlawful  object,  and  120  (or  60/.)  for  a 
lawful  one.  Agreeing  to  take  a bribe  has  the  same  punishment 
as  actually  taking  it ; — offering  or  giving  it  a much  lighter  one ; 
and  if  asked  or  extorted  by  an  officer  of  government,  no  punish- 
ment at  all. 

Forging  an  Imperial  edict  is  death  ; or  counterfeiting  the  cop- 
per coin — the  only  proper  currency  of  the  empire.  There  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  precise  regulation  about  the  forgery  of  pri- 
vate writings. 

Rape  is  punished  with  death; — adultery  among  private  persons 
Avith  100  blows  ; but  much  more  severely  among  persons  high  in 
office  ; — fornication  with  70  blows  ; — other  offences  of  a more 
detestable  nature  only  with  the  same  punishment. 

A person  accidently  setting  fire  to  his  house,  shall  receive  40 
blows;  and  if  the  fire  spread  to  the  gate  of  an  Imperial  palace, 
shall  be  put  to  death.  Wilfully  setting  fire  to  one’s  own 
house,  100  blows ; — to  any  other  house,  public  or  private,  death. 
— Very  severe  penalties  for  neglecting  the  reparation  of  roads, 
bridges  and  canals,  and  for  damaging  or  encroaching  on  them. 

Such  are  a few  of  the  leading  provisions  of  this  Oriental  code  : 
and  defective  as  it  must  no  doubt  appear,  in  comparison  with  our 
own  more  liberal  and  indulgent  constitutions,  we  conceive,  that 
even  this  hasty  sketch  of  its  contents  will  be  thought  sufl^cient  to 
justify  all  that  we  have  said  of  its  excellence,  in  relation'to  other 
Asiatic  systems.  How  far  it  is  impartially  enforced,  or  conscien- 
tiously obey  ed,  w'e  have  not,  indeed,  the  means  of  knowing;— 
and  so  slight  is  the  connexion  between  good  law's  and  national 
morality,  that  prohibitions  often  serve  only  to  indicate  the  preva- 
lence of  crimes,  and  the  denunciation  of  severe  punishments  to 
prove  their  impunity.  Of  one  crime,  indeed,  and  that  the  most 
heavily  reprobated,  perhaps,  of  any  in  this  code,  we  know  the 
Chinese  to  be  almost  universally  guilty  ; and  that  is,  the  crime  of 
corruption.  At  Canton,  it  is  believed,  our  traders  have  never  yet 
met  with  any'  officer  of  government  inaccessable  to  a bribe  : and 
where  this  sy  stem  is  universal,  it  is  evident  that  the  very  founda- 
tions of  justice  and  good  government  must  be  destroyed  in  every 
department  of  the  state.  Of  the  extent  to  which  falsification 
may  be  carried,  and  of  the  impunity  of  which  it  may  be  assured 
by  bribery,  a notable  instance  is  recorded  in  the  detail  published 
by  Sir  George  Staunton,  in  the  appendix,  of  the  circumstances 
attending  the  trial  and  acquittal  of  an  English  seamen,  for  killing 
a Chintst  in  an  ffray.  The  native  merchant  who  had  become 
quswerable  for  the  good  conduct  of  the  crew,  finding  it  impos- 
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sible  to  get  the  officers  to  deliver  up  the  man,  contrived,  by- 
bribes,  to  the  amount,  as  -was  reported,  of  no  less  than  50,000/., 
not  only  to  g-et  a whole  host  of  witnesses  to  sweai  to  a detailed 
story  directly  contrary  to  the  truth,  but  to  prevail  on  the  tribunals 
and  chief  magistrates,  among  whom  the  real  state  of  the  fact  v/as 
notorious,  to  certii'y  and  report  it  to  the  supreme  government  at 
Pekin,  and  to  pronounce  a solemn  sentence  in  conlormity  to  that 
statement. 

Such,  however,  wdll  always  be  the  fate  of  a nation  w^ithout 
HONOUR  ; and  this  is  the  grand  and  peculiar  reproach  of  the  sin- 
gular people  we  have  been  comtemplaiing.  That  noble  and  capri- 
principle,  which  it  is  as  difficult  to  define,  as  to  lefer  in  all 
cases  to  a sure  foundation  in  reason  or  in  morality,  is,  after  all,  the 
true  safeguard  of  national  and  individual  happiness  and  integrity, 
as  well  as  of  their  di^iity  and  greatness.  It  is  found,  too,  in  al- 
most all  conditions  of  society,  and  in  every  stage  of  its  progress-— 
among  the  savages  of  America  and  the  bandits  of  Arabia,  as 
well  as  among  the  gentlemen  of  London  or  Paris — among  Turks, 
Heathens,  and  Christians— among  merchants  and  peasants — re- 
publicans and  courtiers — men  and  children  : It  is  found  every- 
where refining  and  exalting  morality— aiding  religion,  or  supply- 
ing its  place — inspiring  and  hmfianizing  bravery — fortifying  in- 
tegrity— overawing  or  tempering  oppression — softening  the  humi- 
liation of  poverty,  and  taming  the  arrogance  of  success.  A na- 
tion is  strong  and  happy  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  spirit  of  ho- 
nour which  prevails  iii  it  : And  no  nation,  ancient  or  modern, 
savage  or  civilized,  seems  to  havte  been  altogether  destitute  of  it, 
but  the  Chinese.  To  what  they  are  indebfed  for  this  degrading- 
peculiarity,  tve  shall  not  pretend  to  determine.  The  despotism 
of  the  government — the  trading  habits  of  the  peop'le. — the  long 
peace  they  have  enjoyed — ancl!  their  want  of  intercourse  with 
other  nations  may  all  have  had  tieir  share.  The  fact,  however, 
-we  take  to  be  undoubted; — and  ft  both  explains  and  justifies  the 
chief  deformities  in  the  code  we  have  now  been  considering.  If 
such  a code  could  be  imposed  by  force  upon  an  honourable  and  ge- 
nerous people,  it  would  be  the  most  base  and  cruel  of  all  atrocities 
to  impose  it.  But  it  is  good  enough  for  a race  to  whose  habits  it 
was  originally  adapted,  and  who  have  quietly  submitted  to  it  for 
two  thousand  years.  When  governments  begin  to  think  it  a duty' 
to  exalt  and  improve  the  condition  of  their  subjects,  the  Chinese 
government  will  have  more  to  do  than  any'  other  ; — but  while  the 
object  is  merely  to  keep  their  subjects  in  order,  and  to  repress 
private  outrages  and  injuries  to  individuals,  they  may  boast  of 
having  as  effectual  provisions  for  that  purpose  as  any  other  people. 
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Virtue  and  Piety.  By  the  Author  of  Lessons  lor  young  Persons 
in  bumble  Life,”  etc.  12mo.  3s.  6d. 

VOL.  XVI.  NO.  32.  60 
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Greek  Idioms,  exhilVitecl  in  select  Passages  from  the  best  Authors, 
with  Kiighsh  Notes,  and  a parsing  Index.  By  the  Rev.  \Vm.  Neil- 
son,  D D.  8vo.  5«. 

Lectures  on  the  Elements  of  Algebra.  By  the  Rev.  B.  Bridge 
Professor  of  Mathematics  at  the  East ' India  College.  Royal  8vo. 

lOv.  6d. 

Hebrew  Criticism  and  Poetry.  By  George  Somers  Clarke,  D.  D. 
Vii.ar  of  Wait  ham,  Essex-  8vo.  15s. 

A Series  of  Questions,  adapted  to  Dr.  Valpy’s  Latin  Grammar; 
with  Notes.  By  C.  Bradley , A.  M.  2.9. 

The  French  Syllabary,  on  a new  Plan  ; calculated  to  teach  in  a 
few  days,  the  most  accurate  Articulation  and  polite  Pronunciation 
of  that  Language.  2s. 

The  World  Displayed  ; or,  the  characteristic  Features  of  Nature 
and  Art  exhibited.  By' John  Greig.  12mo.  8s.  6rf.  ; or  8vo.  12s.  6rf. 
True  Stories  ; or,  Anecdotes  of  young  t^ersons.  4s.  &d. 

Elements  of  the  Spanish  Grammar ; or,  a clear,  short,  and  easy 
Method,  by  which  the  Study  of  the  Spanish  language  is  rendered  per- 
fectly familiar  to  the  English  Scholar.  '1  o which  are  added. 
Dialogues,  Proverbs,  etc.  By  John  Vigier.  4s. 

Dr,  Mavor’s  Catechisms  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Families. 
2 vol.  10s.  6rf. 

I'he  Modern  Preceptor;  or,  a general  Course  of  polite  education,. 
2 vol.  8vo.  1/.  4s. 

The  Stream  of  Time  ; or,  figurative  Representation  of  ancient  and 
Modern  Universal  History,  Chronology  and  Biography.  Translated 
from  the  German  of  Frederic  Strass,  by  William  Bell.  1/.  5s.  in 
sheets.  1/.  I5s.  on  canvas  and  rollers. 

Guy’s  Chart  of  general  History,  in  sheets,  coloured  7s. ; on  can- 
vas and  rollers,  10s.  6<j?. 

An  English  and  Welch  Dictionary.  By  T.  Evans.  12mo.  7s. 

HISTORY. 

Hume’s  History  of  England,  with  Smollet’s  continuation.  Ste- 
reotype Edition.  Vol.  I.  (to  be  completed  in  16  pocket  vols.)  3s. 
6d  ; fine  paper,  4s.  The  same,  in  8vo.  3s.  and  3s.  6^/. ; royal  8vo. 
4s.  6c/.  per  Part. 

The  Supplement  to  Mr.  Maurice’s  History  of  Modern  India,  in 
which  that  History  is  brought  down  to  the  close  of  the  Year  1788. 
4to.  1/.  Is. 

The  History  of  Lincoln,  from  the  earliest  period  till  the  present 
Time;  embellished  with  nearly  twenty  Wood  Engravings  of  the 
principal  public  Buildings,  Curiosities,  etc.  etc.  in  that  ancient  City. 
7s.  6c/. 

The  History  of  the  Parisian  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  Col- 
lected from  unpublished  Manuscripts  and  other  authentic  Sources. 
By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Comber,  A.  B.  8vo.  12s.;  large  paper, 
1/.  Is. 

The  Chronicles  of  Monstrelet ; being  a continuation  of  Frois- 
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sart’s  Chronicles.  Translated  from  the  most  approved  Orignals, 
■with  Notes,  by  Thomas  Johnes,  esq.  5 vol.  royal  4to.  2\l. 

A compendious  History  of  the  Israelites.  By  R.  Atkins.  2s. 

A History  of  the  Colleges,  Halls,  and  public  Buildings,  attach- 
ed to  the  University  of  Oxford,  including  the  Lives  of  the  Found- 
ers. By  Alex.  Chalmers,  F.  S.  A.  2 vol.  8vo.  IV.  11s.  6c/.;  large 
paper,  2/.  I5s. 

Historic  Anecdotes  and  Secret  Memoirs  of  the  Union  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  By  Sir  Jonah  Barrington.  Part  U. 
U.  Is. 

LAW. 

Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Scotland,  and  on  the  Principles  of 
mercantile  Jurisprudence,  considered  in  relation  to  Bankruptcy,  Com- 
petitions of  Creditors,  and  Impri'onmenl  for  Debt  By  George  Jo- 
seph Beil,  esq  Advocate.  Second  Edi  ion.  4to.  2/.  12s.  6cf. 

The  Trial  of  William  Hancock,  Richard  Wright,  alias  Black 
Dick,  and  John  Lee,  at  the  . Wilts  Lents  Assizes,  hoiden  at  Salis- 
bury, the  13th  of  Murch.  18  0,  before  the  Hon.  Sir  Allen  Cham- 
bre,  knight,  for  a Burglary  in  the  Dweliinghouse  of  Mr.  John  Cros- 
by, at  Westbury.  is. 

Five  Letters  to  Sir  Samuel  Romiliy,  M.  P.  on  the  Subject  of  his 
Motion  respecting  the  Penal  Laws.  By  Anti-Draco.  Svo.  2s.  6c/.  , 

A Report  of  the  Trial  of  Sir  H.  C.  Lipp  ncott,  bart  on  a Charge 
of  Rape  committed  on  the  person  of  Mary  Milford,  spinster,  pre- 
ferred at  the  Assize  of  general  Gaol  Delivery  for  the  City  and 
County  of  Bristol,  on  the  18ih  of  April,  1810.  By  C.  H.  Walker, 
Solicitor  for  the  Prosecution.  2s  6c/. 

A short  Narrative  of  the  Circumstances  attending  the  late  Trials 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  at  Madras,  for  Forgery,  Perjury, 
&c.  with  some  Comments  on  the  unjustifiable  Allusions  made  to  them 
in  a late  official  Communication  in  Defence  of  the  Madras  Govern- 
ment. 3s.  6c/. 

A plain  and  brief  Statement  of  an  extraordinary  and  interesting 
Case,  lately  decided  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  on  a Petition  prefer- 
red originally  in  the  Year  1807,  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  by  an  In- 
fant, a Ward  oJ  that  Court,  for  the  Recovery  and  Preservation  of  his 
Property,  against  -an  Attorney,  the  Steward  and  Receiver  of  his 
Estates  in  the  Counties  of  Coi;nwall  and  Devon. 

Opinions  and  Judgments  of  the  late  Lord  Chief  Justice  Wilmot 
in  different  Courts.  4to.  1/.  Is. 

A supplemental  Volume,  being  vol.  V.  of  original  Precedents  in 
Conveyancing,  with  practical  Notes.  By  C.  Barton,  esq.  Royal 
Svo.  16s. 

The  Law  and  Usage  of  Parliament  in  Cases  of  Privilege  and  Con- 
tempt. By  Francis  Ludlow  Holt,  esq.  3s  6c/ 

The  Bankrupt  and  Creditor’s  friendly  Assistant,  &c.  By  Joshua 
Montefiore.  Royal  Svo.  8s. 
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MlSCEtLANEOUS. 

Philosophical  Essays  by  Dugald  Stewart  esq.,  Emeritus  Professor 
of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  In  one  Vol. 
4to.  21.  2s. 

Archaeologia;  or,  Miscellaneous  Tracts  relating  to  Antiquity. 
Vol.  II.  U.  11s.  &d. 

Extracts  from  the  Diary  of  a Lover  of  Literature.  4to.  17.  Is. 

Considerations  on  the  late  Act  for  continuing  the  prohibition  of 
Corn  in  the  Distillery,  etc.  in  a Letter  to  Lord  Holland.  By  J.  F. 
Barham,  esq.  M.  P.  2s  6c?. 

Beauties  of  Dr.  Robertson  ; to  which  is  prefixed,  an  Account  of 
his  Life  and  Writings.  12mo.  5s. 

A Letter  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Dublin.  By  Thomas  Moore, 
Esq.  2s. 

The  Covent  Garden  Journal.  By  J.  J.  Stockdale.  2 vols.  8vo. 
1?.  6s.  6c?.  Large  paper,  21.  4s.  6c?. 

The  Quarterly  Review,  No.  VI.  6s. 

Advice  to  Sportsmen.  By  Marmaduke  Markwell.  8vo.  9s. 

The  Annual  Racing  Calendar  for  1809.  Vol.  XXIV.  6s.  6d. 

The  County  Annual  Register  for  the  year  1809;  containing  thfe 
Public  and  Private  Annals  of  the  English  Provinces,  arranged  under 
the  Names  of  the  Counties  to  which  they  respectively  belong. 
Also,  the  Principality  of  Wales,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  Colonies. 
Royal  8vo.  1/.  4s. 

Facts  explanatory  of  the  Conduct  of  Captain  Foskett,  of  the  l5th 
Liffht  Dragoons,  as  one  of  the  seconds  in  a Duel  in  the  year  1806. 
By  Captain  Foskett.  1«. 

A Letter  to  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  knight,  on  the  Revision  of  the 
Bankrupt  Laws.  By  W.  David  Evans  esq.  3s.  , 

The  rival  Princes  ; or,  a faithful  Narrative  of  Facts  relating  to 
Mrs.  Mary  Anne  Clarke’s  Political  Acquaintance  with  Colonel  War- 
dle.  Major  Dodd,  Mr.  Glennie,  and  an  Illustrious  Personage.  By 
Mary  Anne  Clarke.  2 vol.  royal  12 mo.  18s. 

Essays  and  other  occasional  Compositions,  chiefly  reprinted.  By 
the  Rev.  R,  Nares.  2 vol,  post  8vo. 

The  Anonymous ; a Periodical  Paper,  published  in  Dublin,  now 
first  collected.  2 vols.  12s. 

The  New  Annual  Register ; or.  General  Repository  of  History, 
Politics  and  Literature,  for  the  year  1809.  To  which  is  prefixed, 
the  History  of  Knowledge,  Learning,  and  Taste  in  Great  Britain, 
during  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne.  8vo.  1/.  Is. 

The  Oxford  University  Calendar  for  1809,  4s, 

The  Annual  Register ; or  a View  of  the  History,  Politics,  and 
Literature  of  1808.  8vo.  I5s. 

A Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  George  Rose,  on  the  Subject  of  his 
Letter  to  Lord  Viscount  Melville,  respecting  a Naval  Arsenal  at 
North  Fleet. 

The  Memorial,  addressed  to  the  Honourable  Court  of  Directors, 
by  Lord  William  Cavendish  Bentick.  Containing  an  Account  of 
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the  Mutiny  at  Vellore,  with  the  causes  and  consequences  of  that 
event.  I Os.  6d. 

The  Contemplatist,  No.  I.  To  be  continued  weekly.  6d. 

Thoughts  on  the  Cause  of  Evil,  Physical  and  Moral,  in  a Series  of 
Letters.  By  Henry  William  Lovett.  5s.  ^ 

Observations  on  the  Manner  of  conducting  Marine  Insurances  in 
Great-Britain,  and  on  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  whom  the  subject  was  referred  ; including  a 
few  remarks  on  joint  stock  companies.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

Additional  Studies,  perfective  of  the  Temple  of  Truth.  8vo.  9s. 
Some  Account  of  an  Installation  of  a Chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Oxford.  410.  3s.  6d. 

The  argument  of  Randel  Jackson,  esq.  before  the  Lords  of  the 
Privy  Council,  on  behalf  of  the  Trustees  and  Parties  interested  in 
Drury  Lane  Theatre.  2s. 

The  Analysis  of  Reform,  being  a complete  Review  of  Mrs.  Clarke’s 
Book  ; illustrated  by  Copious  Extracts  and  Original  Anecdotes.  By 
Charles  Brovvnlow  Stacy.  5s. 

Mr.  Davy’s  Lecture  on  the  Plan  proposed  for  improving  the  Roy- 
al Institution,  March  3,  18  lO.  Is.  6c/. 

A Letter  from  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Viscount  Melville  to  the 
Right  Hon.  Spencer  Perceval,  relative  to  Naval  Timber.  2s. 

The  Rival  Dukes  ; or  Who  is  the  Dupe  ? Containing  a Complete 
Refutation  of  the  Calumnies  which  Mrs.  Clake  has  cast  upon  the 
Character  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Kent ; and  throw- 
ing new  Light  upon  the  Secret  History  and  Intrigues  of  Gloucester 
Place.  6s. 

The  Classical  Journal,  No.  II.  6s. 

The  Arcadian  Magazine,  in  Italian  and  English.  No.  I.  Sc  II. 
6«.  each. 

A letter  addressed  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Grenville,  by  a Bri^ 

ton-  5s.  . . . ,. 

The  Connexion  of  Religion  and  Learning  ; a Norrisian  Prize  Es- 
say. By  H.  Jeremy,  A.  B Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  2s.  6d. 

A Letter,  containing  Observations  upon  some  of  the  Effects  of 
our  Paper  Currency,  and  the  Means  of  remedying  its  present,  and 
preventing  its  future.  Excess.  2s.  6d. 

A Picture  of  Veixlun  ; or  the  English  detained  in  France..  2 vol. 
foolscap  8 VO.  12s. 

Fourth  Report  of  the  African  Institution.  Is.  6d. 

The  Rival  Queens  ; or.  Which  is  the  Darling  ? being  an  Answer 
to  Mrs.  Clarke’s  Rival  Princes  ; partly  written  by  and  compiled  from 
the  authentic  Letters  and  Papers  of  the  late  P.  F.  M'Callum,  esq. 
interspersed  with  Anecdotes  of  numerous  Public  Chai-acters. 

A Letter  to  Lord  Ellenborough,  containing  Observations  on  tlie 
Trial  of  Messrs.  Wright  and  Mrs.  Clarke,  for  a Conspiracy.  By 
Walter  J.  Baldwin,  esq.  3s. 
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MEDICINE,  SURGERY,  Scc. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Histoiy  and  Nature  of  the  Disease  produced 
in  the  liuman  Constitution  by  the  Use  of  Mercury  ; with  Observa- 
tions on  its  Connection  with  the  Lues  Venerea.  By  Andrew  M.Uhias, 
Surgeon  Extraordinary  to  the  Queen,  and  to  her  Majesty’s  House- 
hold, Surgeon  to  the  Westminster  Lying-in  Hospital,  and  Member  of 
the  Koval  College  of  Surgeons  of  London.  7s. 

Hints  for  the  Treatment  of  the  Principal  Diseases  of  Infancy  and 
Cliildhood,  adapted  to  the  Use  of  Parents.  By  James  Hamilton, 
M.  D.  Professor  of  Midwifery  in  the  University,  and  Fellow  of  the 
Koval  College  of  Physicians,  Edinburgh.  8vo.  6s. 

The  Annual  Medical  Review  and  Register  for  1809.  By  a Socie- 
ty of  Physicians.  8vo.  12s, 

An  Essay  on  the  Nature  of  Scrofula ; with  Evidence  of  its  Ori- 
gin from  Disorders  of  the  Digestive  Organs.  By  Richard  Carmi- 
chael, Surgeon.  8vo.  5s. 

Observations  on  the  Hydrargia,  or  that  Vesicular  Disease  arising 
from  the  Exhibition  of  Mercury.  By  G.  Alley,  M,  D.  4to.  14s. 

An  Appeal  to  the  Public,  on  the  Conduct  of  certain  Surgeons  who 
have  combined  to  prevent  the  Author  from  practising  his  Profession  ; 
with  an  Essay  on  the  Cure  of  Distorted  Spine,  and  remarkable  Cases 
of  Distortion  that  have  been  successfully  treated,  and  therefore  crea- 
ted the  Enmity  of  the  Surgeons  in  question.  By  T.  Sheldrake,  Truss- 
maker  to  the  East-India  Company.  8s. 

Observations  on  the  present  State  of  tlie  Profession  and  Trade  of 
Medicine,  as  practised  by  Physicians,  Surgeons,  Apothecaries,  Che- 
mists, Druggists  and  Quacks,  in  the  Metropolis,  and  throughout  the 
Country  of  Great  Britain.  By  Jeremiah  Jenkins,  esq.  late  Member 

of  the  Society  of  Physic.  Gs.  6d. 

Observations  on  some  of  the  principal  Diseases  of  the  Rectum  and. 
Anus  ; particularly  Stricture  of  the  Rectum,  the  Hgemorrhoidal  Ex- 
crescence, and  the  Fistula  in  Ano.  By  Thomas  Copeland,  Fellow 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  Assistant  Surgeon  to  the  Westmin- 
ster General  Dispensary.  8vo.  5s. 

Dr.  Harrison’s  Address,  containing  an  Exposition  of  the  intended 
Act  for  regulating  Medical  Education  and  Practice.  6s. 

An  attempt  to  vindicate  the  practice  of  Vaccination,  and  to  com- 
bat the  prejudices  entertained  against  it.  By  O.  W.  Bartley,  Sur- 
geon. Is.  6d. 

Practical  instructions  for  the  Management  of  the  Teeth.  By  J. 
P.  Kertz,  Surgeon  Dentist.  2s. 

A Conspectus  of  the  Pharmacopoeias  of  the  London,  Edinburgh 
and  Dublin  Colleges  of  Physicians,  being  a Practical  Compendium 
of  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy.  By  Anthony  Todd  Thompson, 
Surgeon.  5s.  &d. 

An  account  of  the  remarkable  Effects  of  the  Eau  Medicinale 
D’Husson  in  the  Gout.  By  Edwin  Godden  Jones,  M.  D.  Member 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  Physician  extraordinary  to 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York.  5s. 
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Select  Beauties  of  Ancient  English  Poetry  ; with  an  Introduction 
and  Remarks  by  the  late  Henry  Headley,  A.  B.  ; with  a Memoir 
of  Mr.  Headley,  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Kett,  A.  B.  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Oxford.  2 vol.  crown  8vo.  14«. 

Constance  de  Castile,  in  ten  cantos.  By  William  Sotheby,  esq. 
4to.  1/.  5s. 

Marmion  ; a Tale  of  Flodden-field,  in  six  cantos.  By  Walter  Scott, 
esq.  Sixth  edition.  2 vol.  crown  8vo.  Embellished  with  twelve 
beautiful  engravings  by  Heath,  from  designs  by  Singleton.  1/.  Is. 

The  Forest  Minstrel  ; a selection  of  Songs,  adapted  to  the  most 
favourite  Scorish  airs.  By  James  Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  and 
others.  Foolscap  8vo.  5s. 

I'he  Poetical  Works  of  Anna  Seward  : with  extracts  from  her 
Literary  Correspondence.  Edited  by  Walter  Scott,  esq.  3 vol.  post  8vo 
H.  1 Is.  6d. 

Poems  on  various  subjects,  in  two  parts,  English  and  Scotish  ; with 
a Glossary,  wherein  all  the  Scotish  words  are  explained.  By  John 
Paterson,  A.  M.  Teacher,  Dundee.  8vo.  7s. 

Epistles  on  Women,  exemplifying  their  character  and  condition  in 
various  ag^  and  nations ; with  Miscellaneous  Poems.  By  i_iucy 
Aiken.  Post  4to.  12s. 

Poems,  by  George  Townshend,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
8 VO.  10s.  &d. 

Dramatic  and  Miscellaneous  Poems.  By  John  Joshua,  Earl  of 
Carysfort,  &c.  2 vol.  crown  8vo.  U.  Is. 

The  Caledonian  Comet.  Is. 

The  Pleasures  of  Friendship  ; a Poem  in  two  parts.  By  Frances 
Arabella  Rowden.  7s. 

The  Lower  World ; a Poem,  by  Mr.  Pratt,  in  four  books  ; occa- 
sioned by  Lord  Erskine’s  bill  for  die  prevention  of  unnecessary  and 
wanton  cruelty  to  animals.  6s. 

Vocal  Poetry  ; ora  select  collection  of  English  Songs ; to  which  is 
prefixed  an  Essay  on  Song-writing.  By  John  Aiken,  M.  D.  post 
8vo.  9s. 

The  Times.  2s.  6d. 

Sacred  Allegories  ; or.  Allegorical  Poems,  illustrative  of  subjects 
moral  and  divine.  Foolscap,  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

The  Crusade  of  St.  Lewis  and  King  Edward  the  Martyr.  By 
William  Stewart  Rose,  esq.  4to.  5s. 

Heroic  Epistles  from  Death  to  Benjamin  Mosely,  M.  D.  on  Vac- 
cination. 2s.  6d. 

The  Maid  of  Benmore  ; or  Platonic  Love.  6s. 

Fergus  the  Second ; or,  the  Battle  of  Carron  ; a poem,  in  3 can- 
tos. By  David  Anderson.  8vo.  2s.  &d. 

The  Sabine  Farm  ; in  which  is  interwoven,  a Series  of  Transla- 
tions, chiefly  descriptive  of  the  Villa  and  the  Life  of  Horace.  8vo/ 
9s. 

Yuli,  the  African.  In  six  cantos.  4s. 

VOL.  XIV.  NO.  32.  61 
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I’hc  CoUaee  Girl  ; a Poem.  Comprising  her  several  avocations 
timing  the  Four  Seasons  of  the  Year.  By  the  author  of  the  iisher 
Bov  and  the  Sailor  Boy.  5s. 

i he  Maniac,  a Tale;  or  a view  of  Bethlem  Hospital;  and  The 
T.Ie.itsot  Women,  a Poem  from  the  French.  With  poetical  pieces 
on  various  subjects,  original  and  translated.  By  A.  Bristow.  .Os. 

^"^Woman  ; a Poem,  dedicated  by  permission,  to  the  Queen. 

Eaton  Stannard  Barrett,  esq.  Foolscap,  8vo.  4s.  ^d. 

The  Daughter.  2 vol.  12mo.  9s.  _ 

The  Genius  of  the  Thames  ; a Lyrical  Poem,  m two  parts. 
Thomas  Love  Peacock.  Post  8vo.  ^ ^ 

Iphophelle  ; or  the  Longing  hit.  By  Ralph  Palm.  5s 
A Monody  to  the  memory  of  Lord  Collingwood.  By  Lady  Cham- 

^Toe^us^on  vSs  subjects.  By  Charles  Lindsay  Crawford,  Earl 

°*^Magnf  Charta  and  Sir  Francis  Burdett  ; a Poem,  by  an  Elector  of 

^^Th^Tolver  ; a Polm.  Inscribed  to  Sir  Francis  Bur^tt.  2s.  6^. 

The  Siege  of  Acre  ; a Poem  in  four  books.  By  Mr^  Cowley. 
Preceded  by  the  celebrated  Gazette  Letters  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  on 
which  the  Poem  is  founded.  Foolscap  8vo.  6s.  r i. 

The  Georgies  of  Publius  Virgilius  Maro.  Translated  into  English 
blank  verse.  By  James  Mason,  esq.  Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

^ The  Mirror  of  the  Mind.  By  Miss  Stockdale.  2 vol. 

Erin  • a Geographical  and  Descriptive  Poem.  By  the  Rev.  Td-^ 

ward  Smedley,  Usher  of  Westminster  School,  y.  Is. 

Original  Sonnets  and  other  Poems.  By  Mary  F-  Johnson,  of 
Wroxhull  Farm,  Isle  of  Wight.  Foolscap  8vo.  6s,  . 

Town  Fashions  ; or  Modern  Manners  Delineated,  Foolscap  8vo. 

*^*  The  Statute,  or  the  Dying  Gladiator  ; a Poem.  Being  the  Prize 
Subject  at  Oxford,  but  not  written  for  the  Prize.  By  a Non-Acade- 

’^Carmina  Selecta,  turn  Grseca,  turn  Latina,  Richardi  Pauli  Jodrell, 

'^'Glenoche^7a^  Descriptive  Poem.  By  James  Kennedy.  Vol.  I. 
Fodscap  8V0.  6s.  boards.  Volume  II.  will  be  published  in  six  weeks. 

POLITICS  ANI)  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Magna  Charta,  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  ; with  an  Account  of  the 

Attacks  and  Encroachments  made  on  the  Rights  and  ^ncls 

People  of  England,  as  connected  with  the  subject  of  Sii  Iiancis 

Burdett’s  Address  to  his  Constituents,  Is.  Anrlrpw 

An  Answer  to  the  Arguments  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett.  By  Andrew 

^^A  Notk?o7the  Evidence  given  in  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  during  the  Inquiry  into  the  Conduct  and  Policy  of  th? 
late  Expedition  to  the  Scheldt ; with  Observations.  2s,  6^^. 
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England  Vindicated  ; or,  Observations  on  a pamphlet,  entitled, 
“ England  the  Cause  of  Europe’s  Subjugation.”  Addressed  to  the 
British  Nation.  Is. 

A short  Letter  to  a Friend  in  the  Country,  upon  the  Question  of 
Reform,  and  the  Disturbances  in  the  metropolis.  Is. 

An  Appeal  to  his  Majesty  on  the  State  of  the  Nation,  Expeditions, 
Failures,  Talents,  H -bits  of  the  Royal  Dukes  ; Capacity  and  Quar- 
rels of  Ministers;  Marquis  Wellesley’s  Embassy,  and  his  brother’s 
Title;  Glance  at  Cases  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  A.  Davison,  and  V. 
Jones  ; Exposure  of  an  immense  public  loss  and  uselessness  of  Audit 
and  West  India  Boards  : with  a sketch  of  the  power  and  Character  of 
Bonaparte.  By  Mr.  Hague.  2s. 

The  Veto  discussed  upon  its  true  principle;  the  Arguments  ad- 
vanced by  Lord  Grenville  refuted  ; and  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  Ca- 
tholic bishops  in  rejecting  the  Veto,  completely  justified.  In  a se- 
ries of  Letters.  By  Felix  McCarthy.  3s.  6c/ 

Two  memoirs  upon  the  Catholic  Question;  with  an  Essay  upon 
the  History  and  Effect  of  the  Coronation  Oath  ; and  also  an  Appen- 
dix. By  John  Joseph  Dillon,  esq.  4to.  10s.  6c/. 

Advice  to  the  Whigs  ; with  Hints  to  the  Democrats,  and  Cautions 
to  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers.  By  an  Englishman.  Is. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Policy  and  Justice  of  prohibiting  the  Use  of 
Grain  in  the  Distilleries.  By  Archibald  Bell,  Esq.  3s.  6c/. 

An  Argument  upon  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  House  of  Commons 
to  Commit  in  Cases  of  Privilege.  By  Charles  Watkin  Williams 
Wynn,  esq.  M.  P.  2s.  6c/. 

An  Elucidation  of  the  Veto  ; in  a threefold  Address  to  the  Public, 
the  Catholics,  and  the  Advocates  of  the  Catholics  in  Parliament. 
By  the'^Rev.  J.  Milner,  D.  D.  F.  S.  A.  8^c.  2s. 

An  Historical  and  Political  View  of  the  Catholic  Religion  ; from 
which  Reasons  are  deduced  that  must  peremptorily  compel  every 
thinking  Man  to  combat  the  Emancipation  of  the  Irish,  who  are  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  In  a series  of  Letters  to  Lord  Grenville. 
3s.  6c/. 

A Constitutional  Critique  on  the  Doctrine  and  Law,  as  laid  down 
by  his  Majesty’s  Attorney-General,  upon  the  case  submitted  to  him 
by  E.  Coleman,  esq.  Serjeant-at-Arms  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
for  his  Advice  and  Opinion.  In  a Letter  to  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs.  By  a 
Barrister.  3s. 

The  True-Briton  ; in  which  the  most  just  and  plainest  Reasons 
are  adduced  in  support  of  the  Rights  necessarily  claimed  by,  and 
pertaining  to,  the  House  of  Commons,  as  conducive  to  the  true  In- 
terests of  the  Country.  Is.  6c/. 

Occasional  Essays  on  vat  ious  Subjects,  chiefly  Political,  that  have 
occurred  during  the  present  Reign.  12s. 

The  Speech  of  Mr.  Ponsonby  on  the  Question  relative  to  the  Pri- 
vileges of  the  House  of  Commons,  as  connected  with  the  commitment 
of  Sir  Francis  Burdett  and  Gale  Jones.  Is. 

Thoughts  on  Political  Fanaticism,  as  an  Obstacle  to  Peace  ; toge- 
ther with  a few  Remarks  on  present  importanLOccurrcnces.  Is. 
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Remarks  on  the  late  Commitments  by  the  House  of  Commons  ; 
and  on  the  Character  and  Conduct  of  its  Opposers.  Is.  6c/. 

Observations  on  the  Roman  Catholic  Quesfion.  By  the  Right 
Honourable  Lord  Kenyon.  3.». 

A Speech,  which  ought  to  be  spoken,  in  Refutation  of  the  Senti- 
ments of  Mess.  Grattan,  Ponsonby,  &c.  on  the  Catholic  Question.  3s. 

A few  plain  Observations  upon  the  Cndand  Means  of  Political  Re- 
form, and  the  Measures  adopted  by  the  present  Supporters  of  that 
Cause.  2s.  6c/. 

The  Question  considered.  Has  the  House  of  Commons  a Right 
of  Committal  to  Prison  ? By  E.  A.  Burnaby,  esq.  2s.  6c/. 

Reform  without  Innovation.  Is.  6c/. 

The  Speech  of  Lord  Viscount  Melville  in  the  House  of  Peers, 
May,  21,  1810,  on  the  subject  of  Troop  Ships.  2s.  6c/. 

The  Jurisdiction  of  the  Lords’  House  of  Parliament  considered 
according  to  the  ancient  Records,  by  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale ; with 
an  Introductory  Preface,  by  Francis  Hargrave,  esq.  4to.  1/.  7s. 

Speech  of  Lord  Viscount  Castlereagh,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
25th  May,  1810,  on  the  Petitions  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  2s. 

'I’he  Patriots  and  the  Whigs,  the  most  dangerous  enemies  of  the 
State.  2s. 

Extracts  from  Lord  Chatham,  Burke,  Junius,  &c.  on  the  Privi- 
leges of  the  Ho’use  of  Commons.  2s  6c/. 

Natural  and  Political  Observations  and  Conclusions  upon  the  State 
and  Condition  of  England;  1696.  By  Gregory  King,  esq.  Lancaster 
Herald.  J'o  which  is  prefixed,  a Life  of  the  Author  ; by  George 
Chalmers,  F.  R.  S.  S.  A.  3s.  &d. 

Reform  without  Innovation ; or  Cursory  Thoughts  on  the  only 
Practicable  Reform  of  Parliament,  consistent  with  the  existing  Law 
and  the  Spirit  of  the  ( onsthution. 

Letters  from  Cataline,  to  the  surviving  Members  of  the  Constitu- 
tional and  other  Societies  of  the  year  1794;  or  Symptoms  of  the 
Times.  By  a Barrister.  Is.  6f/. 

An  Answer  to  the  Right  Flonourable  Patrick  Duigenan’s  Two 
great  Arguments  against  the  full  Enfranchisement  of  the  Irish  Ro- 
man Chatholics.  By  a Member  of  the  Establishment.  3s.  6d. 

Mr.  Blake’s  Sketch  on  the  Privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
as  relative  to  the  case  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett.  Is. 

The  Faction  Detected  and  Despised  11s.  6c/. 

An  Estimate  of  the  Compai’ative  Strength  of  Great  Britain,  and 
of  the  Losses  of  her  1 rade  fiom  every  War  since  the  Revolution, 
with  an  Introduction  of  previous  History.  A new  Edition,  cor- 
rected and  continued  to  1810.  By  George  Chalmers  Esq.  8vo.  12s. 

A Chronological  Account  of  Commerce  and  Coinage  in  Great 
Britain,  from  the  Restoration,  to  1810,  distinguishing  the  years  of 
War  and  Peace.  By  George  Chalmers,  esq.  On  a sheet,  3s.  6d.  ; 
on  canvas  and  rollers,  or  in  a case,  5s.  6c/. 

A Concise  Histoiy  of  the  Origin,  Progress,  and  Effects  of  the 
Papal  Supremacy,  with  Observations  on  the  Alterations  made  in  it 
by  Buonaparte.  4s. 
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Mr.  Grattan’s  Speeches  (corrected  by  himself),  on  the  Catholic 
Petition,  May  18,  and  his  Reply,  June  Ij  1810.  2s. 

A Political  Catechism,  adapted  to  the  present  Moment.  U.  6rf. 

The  speech  of  the  Earl  of  Donoughmore,  on  the  Catholic  Ques- 
tion, in  the  House  of  Lords,  June  6,  1810,  with  his  Reply.  3s. 

Observations  on  the  Principles  which  regulate  the  course  of  Ex- 
change, and  on  the  present  Depreciated  State  of  the  Currency.  By 
William  Blake,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  3s. 

The  Substance  of  the  Speech  of  Sir  J.  C.  Hippisley  Bart,  on  Se- 
conding the  motion  of  the  Right  Honourable  Henry  Grattan,  on 
Friday  the  18th  of  May,  with  an  Appendix. 

A Letter  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  relative  to  matters  of 
the  highest  Importance  to  a free  People.  By  S.  F.  Waddington.  2s- 

A concise  Account  of  the  Origin  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment ; with  an  impartial  Statement  of  the  Privileges  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Subject.  By  Edward  Chris- 
tian, of  Gray’s  Inn,  Esq.  Barrister  at  Law,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Isle  of  Ely,  and  Downing  Professor  of  the  Laws  of  England.  3s. 

Observations  on  the  Pamphlets  of  Lord  Melville  and  Mr.  Rose,  res- 
pecting a Naval  Arsenal  at  Northfleet. 

The  Necessity  of  Reform  inculcated,  and  its  Propriety  and  Con- 
stitutional Legality  asserted.  By  the  late  Right  Honourable  Wil- 
liam Pitt.  To  which  is  added,  an  Exposition  of  Anti-Jacobinism  ; 
two  Letters  on  Reform,  addressed  to  the  Right  Honourable  Charles^ 
Yorke,  one  of  the  Tellers  of  his  Majesty’s  Exchequer  ; and  an  Ar- 
licle  illustrating  Mr.  Yorke’s  public  Conduct,  by  his  recent  Accept- 
ance of  a lucrative  Sinecure.  2s.  6rf. 

A Declamation  against  the  Pope’s  Supremacy ; by  his  Majesty 
Edward  VI.  King  of  Great  Britain.  France  and  Ireland,  Defender 
of  the  Faith.  Republished  by  the  Rev.  John  Duncan,  LL.  D. 
F.  A.  S.  2s. 

.^The  Speech  of  William  Adams,  esq.  on  the  great  Question  of  Pri- 
vilege, in  the  Case  of  Sir  F.  Burdett.  3s.  6rf. 

Substance  of  a Speech  intended  for  the  Vote  of  Credit  Bill  of 
1810.  By  Lieutenant-General  Tarleton.  2s. 

A Short  Examination  into  the  Power  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
CoB#f..‘tt‘;  in  a Letter  to  Sir  Francis  Burdett  Bart.  By  Civis.  2s. 
A Sketch  of  the  State  of  British  India,  with  a View  of  pointing 
out  the  best  means  of  Civilizing  its  Inhabitants,  and  Diffusing  the 
Knowledge  of  Christianity  throughout  the  Eastern  World;  Being 
the  Substance  of  an  Essay  on  these  Subjects,  to  which  the  Univer- 
sity of  Aberdeen  adjudged  Dr.  Buchanan’s  Prize.  By  the  Rev. 
James  Bryce,  Strachan.  8vo.  10s.  6cf. 

THEOLOGY. 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  considered,  as  maintained  by  the 
Church  of  Rome  and  the  Church  of  England  respectively ; inclu- 
ding a Vindication  of  the  latter  from  the  Attacks  of  the  Remarks  oa 
the  Bishop  of  Durham’s  late  Pamphlet.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Le. 
Mcsurier,  A.  M.  Rectoi  of  Newmon  Longville,  in  the  County  of 

Bucks.  8vo.  9s. 
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The  Works  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Townson,  D.D.  late  Archdeacon 
of  Richmond.  To  which  is  prefixed,  an  Account  of  the  Author, 
\\ith  an  Introduction  to  the  Discourses  on  the  Gospels  ; and  a Ser- 
mon on  the  Quotations  in  the  Old  Testament.  By  Ralph  Chur- 
ton,  hi.  A.  2 vol.  8 VO.  18s. 

Christ  divided;  a Sermon  preached  at  the  Triennial  Visitation  of 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  at  Grantham,  in  June,  1809.  By  T.  F. 
Middleton,  D.  D.  Rector  of  Tansor.  2s. 

Two  Sermons  on  the  Unity  of  the  Church  ; with  copious  Illustra- 
tions. By  the  Author  of  ‘ The  Spirit  of  Religious  Controversy.’ 
Being  the  first  volume  of  Sermons  on  various  Religious  and  Moral 
Subjects,  for  all  the  Sundays  of  the  Pentecost.  8s. 

The  whole  Works  of  Bishop  Hall,  arranged  and  revised,  with  a 
copious  Index.  By  J.  Pratt,  B.  D.  F,  A.  S.  lo  vol  8vo.  4/.  4s. 

An  Address  from  a Clergyman  to  his  Parishioners.  By  Richard 
Valpy,  D.  D.  Rector  of  Stradishall,  Suffolk.  3s.  6c?. 

On  the  Authority  of  the  Church  and  the  Holy  Scriptures  ; an 
Address  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  England,  occasioned  by  a Ser- 
mon of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Milner’s  lately  preached  at  Birmingham.  By 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Le  Mesurier,  M.  A.  3s. 

A Sermon  preached  before  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  at 
Westminster,  on  30th  January,  1810.  By  William  Lort,  Lord 
Bishop  of  Bristol.  2s.  * 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Claims  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety to  the  Countenance  and  Support  of  Members  of  the  Establish- 
ed Church.  By  the  Rev.  John  Hume  Spry,  M A-  is.  6<i. 

A Dialogue  between  a Master  and  an  Apprentice  ; occasioned  by 
Lectures  on  Education,  delivered  by  Mr.  Lancaster,  in  Bath,  in  the 
month  of  February,  1810.  Is. 

Letters  illustrative  of  the  Gospel  History.  By  N.  Nisbet,  A.  M. 
Rector  of  Tunstal. 

A .Sermon  preached  at  the  Chapel  of  the  Foundling  Hospital,  on 
Sunday,  April  s,  1810.  By  Bowyer  Edward,  Lord  Bishop  of  Ches- 
ter. is.  6rf. 

Hints  to  the  Public  and  the  Legislature,  on  the  Nature  and  Effect 
of  Evangelical  Preaching.  By  a Barrister.  Part  IV.  4s.  6t/. 

A Supplement  to  Remarks  on  some  Parts  of  Mr.  Faber’s  Disser- 
tation on  the  Prophecies,  in  Reply  to  Mr.  Faber’s  Answer.  By  the 
Author  of  ‘ The  Remarks.’  3s. 

An  Address  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  England,  occasioned  by  a 
Sermon  of  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Milner,  lately  preached  at  the  Bles- 
sing of  the  Church  of  St.  Chad’s,  in  Birmingham.  By  the  Rev.  Tho- 
mas Lc  Mesurier,  M.  A.  Rector  of  Newnton  Longville,  in  the  County 
of  Bucks.  3s. 

A Reply  to  a pamphlet,  entitled,  ‘ Remarks  on  the  Bishop  of 
Durham’s  Grounds  on  which  the  Church  of  England  separated  from 
the  Church  of  Rome.’  Is.  6rf. 

The  Theological  and  Miscellaneous  Works  of  the  Rev.  William 
Jones,  M.  A.  F.  R.  S.  to  which  is  prefixed,  a short  account  of 
his  Life  and  Writing?.  By  W.  Stephens  Esq.  6 vol.  8vo.  3/.  3s. 
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A Sermon  preached  before  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  in 
the  Abbey  Church,  Westminster,  on  Wednesday,  February  28,  1810, 
being  the  Day  appointed  for  a General  Fast.  By  Bowyer  Edward, 
Lord  Bisliop  ot  Chester.  1«.  6c/. 

Essays  on  the  Language  of  Scripture.  2 vol.  8vo. 

The  Spirit  of  Christianity  exnibited,  in  a faithful  Digest  of  those 
Declarations  and  Moral  Precepts  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  are  of  Gene- 
ral Application,  and  which  were  recorded  in  unambiguous  terms ; with 
Notes  and  Observations.  18mo.  2s. 

Lectures  preparatory  to  Confirmation  ; to  which  is  added  a Sermon 
on  the  Character  of  Hazael.  2s. 

A View  of  the  Brahminical  Religion,  in  its  Confirmation  of  the 
Truth  of  the  Sacred  History,  and  in  its  influence  on  the  Moral  Cha- 
racter ; in  a Series  of  Discourses  preached  at  the  Bampton  Lecture, 
1809.  By  the  Rev.  J.  B.  S.  Carwithen,  M.  A.  8vo.  10s.  6c/. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Sketches  in  North  Wales  ; consisting  of  Six  Plates,  coloured  to 
resemble  drawings  ; accompanied  with  Letter  Press  Illustrations, 
descriptive  of  Local  Scenery,  Customs,  and  Occupations  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Principality,  drawn  and  engraved  by  J.  W.  Harding. 
Folio.  1/.  11s.  6c/. 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  County  of  Surrey,  by  the  late 
Rev.  Owen  Manning.  Enlarged  and  continued  to  the  present  time, 
by  William  Bray,  esq.  Vol.  II.  4/.  4s.  ; large  paper,  6/.  6s. 

A Topographical  Dictionary  of  Ireland,  being  a continuation  of 
the  Topography  of  the  United  Kingdom.  By  Nicholas  Carlisle,  FeL 
low  and  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  4to.  2/.  12s.  6d. 

A Gazateer  of  England  and  Wales.  By  Thomas  Potts.  8vo.  1/. 
7s. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

Travels  in  varbus  Parts  of  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa.  By  Ed, 
ward  Daniel  Clarke,  L.  L.  D.  Professor  ofMineralogy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge.  Part  the  First ; Russia  Tartary  and  Turkey 
4to.  5/.  5s. 

Remarks  OR  several  Parts  of  Turkey,  Part  I.  .Egyptiaca  ; or  some 
account  of  the  ancient  and  modern  state  of  Egypt,  as  obtained 
in  the  Years  1801  and  1802.  By  William  Hamilton,  esq.  F.  A.  S, 
Accompanied  with  Etchings  from  Original  Drawings,  by  the  late 
Charles  Hayes,  of  the  Royal  Engineers.  Royal  4to.  4/.  4s. 

A 1 our  to  Hafod  in  Cardiganshire,  the  seat  of  Thomas  Johnes, 
Esq.  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  super-royal  folio.  12/.  12s. 

Ihe  second  Volume  of  Hakluyt’s  Collection  of  the  early  Voyages, 
T ravels,  and  Discoveries  of  the  English  Nation  ; a new  edition,  with 
additions.  3/.  Ss.  ; large  paper  6/.  6s. 

1 he  Travels  of  Mirza  Abu  Taleb  Khan,  (commonly  called  the 
Persian  Prince,)  in  Asia,  Africa  and  Europe,  during  the  years  1799, 
1800,  1801,  and  1802.  Written  by  himself,  in  the  f’ersian  Lan- 
guage,  and  translated  by  Charles  Stewart,  Esq.  2 vol.  8vo.  1/. 
Is. 
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icccn/s,  Greek,  ou  the  antiquity  of,  376.  _ . ^ 

^Mrian,  Pope,  address  of,  to  the  princes  of  the  empire  against  the 
of,  430-obstacles  which 

Touch  extirpation  of  the  slave  trade,  431— shametul  violation  of 
the^  abolition  acts  detected  in  the  port  of  London,  432— concur- 
rence of  the  other  nations  of  Europe  in  the  abolition  necessary  to 
be  obtained,  433— slave  trade  how  abolished  by  the  Americ^ 

, i5overnment,  ib.— regulations  against  still  ^ 

their  subjects,  434— inquiry  into  the  right  ol  B itish  crmseis  seiz 
ing  AmeJican  slave  ships,  435— that  right  established  by  a judg- 
mfnt  of  the  Privy  Council,  437— pecuniary  penalties  insufficient 
entirely  to  suppreL  the  contraband  slave  t^de,  439^xtract  from 
a speech  of  Mr.  Brougham  against,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  440 
—from  a speech  of  Mr.  Stephens,  441— important  inlet  to  com- 
merce obtained  by  the  capture  of  Senegal,  443--information  res- 
nectincMr.  Park,  444— account  of  the  customs.  Etc.  of  the  inha- 
bitants^of  the  Agoona  country,  445— singular  anecdote  at  Liver. 

.<^?oi,1:ountry  in  Africa,  manners,  customs.  Etc.  of  the  inhabitants 

J^istofihanea  the  grammarian,  invention  of  accents,  Etc.  attributed  to, 

Aristotle,  University  of  Oxford  charged  with  implicitly  following  the 

Carey  on  the  state  of  agnculture  in  thedistrkt  of 

Dinaianur  384 Wilford  on  the  sacred  islands  in  the  West,  o87 

^Ji  the  ^wo  Trtcuadri,  389-Leyden  on  the  Languages,  Etc.  of  the 
Indo  Chinese  nations,  390— Lambton’s  account  of  trigonometrical 
’pirations  in  India,  397-Berry  on  the  plant 

bo  root,  ib—Colebrooke  on  Sanscrit  and  Pracrit  poetry,  o97.  Ha 
rington  upon  the  authorities  ot  t^  Mussulman  law,  ib. 

Baillie,  Captain,  extract  from  Mr.  Erskine’s  speech  ^ 

Baktcheserai,  capital  of  the  Crimea,  wanton  barbarity  of  the  Russians 

a“r”!lamerWorltsand  Life  of,  293-wto  '"°?J|lXTJthor 

Stacies  to  the  “S^g^XTc  294-his  estimate  ot 

obtains  the  patronage  of  Edmund  Burke,  9 4 ^ • o^jne, 

the  comparative  merits  of  the  Italian  schools,  depress 

aqd  begins  to  imagine  that  the  world  have  conspiied  to  dep.ess 
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him,  296 — advice  to,  from  Mr.  Burke,  concerning  the  management 
of  his  temper,  ib. — account  of  what  is  called  the  grand  and  se- 
vere style  in  painting,  298 — the  author  returns  to  England,  and 
pmctices  his  art  with  little  success,  301 — publishes  his  Inquiiy,  in- 
to the  Real  and  Imaginary  Obstructions  to  the  Acquisitions  of  the 
Arts  in  England,  303 — is  employed  to  adorn  the  hall  of  the  Society 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c.  304 — remai’ks  on  tlie  pictures 
of  Raphael,  305. 

Batta  tribes  in  Sumatra,  their  savage  manners,  392. 

Berry,  Dr.  on  the  male  plant  which  furnishes  the  Columbo  root,  397. 
Borough  representation  in  England,  remarks  on,  210. 

Brougham,  Mr.  extract  from  a speech  of,  in  the  House"  of  Commons, 
against  the  contraband  slave  trade,  440. 

Buenos  Ayres,  some  account  of  the  commerce  of,  73. 

C 

Caffa,  account  of  the  devastation  of,  358. 

Caledonia,  New,  situation  of  the  Scotch  colony  of,  in  South  Ame- 
rica, 95. 

Cam/iania,  ancient,  of  the  extent,  8cc.  of  3 72. 

Carey’s  remarks  on  the  state  of  agriculture  in  Dinajpur,  384. 

Chili,  amount  of  the  population  of,  75. 

C/htzq,  penal  code  of,  477 — accounts  of  that  country  till  of  late  very  in- 
consistent, ib. — great  impoitance  of  the  present  work  as  throwing 
light  on  the  character,  &c.  of  the  nation,  477 — peculiar  advantages 
enjoyed  by  the  Chinese,  both  in  a moral  and  political  view,  to 
what  ascribed,  478 — extreme  difficulty  of  their  written  language, 
479 — account  of  the  original  of  the  present  translation,  480 ex- 

tract from  an  edict  of  Kien  Lung,  as  a specimen  of  the  official  style 
of  the  Chinese,  482 — excessive  minuteness  of  their  penal  regula- 
tions, 483 — not  peculiar  to  them,  butcommon  to  every  nation  in  a cer- 
tain stage  of  the  progress  of  society,  484 — indiscriminate  frequency  of 
corporal  punishments  among  them,  488 — cases  wherein  punishment 
is  mitigated,  489 — curious  scale  of  official  responsibility,  490 regu- 

lations respecting  the  nobility,  priesthood,  &c.  491 — to  address  die 

Emperor  in  praise  of  his  ministers  a capital  crime,  492 hiws  of 

marriage,  ib — for  the  keephig  of  the  public  accounts,  493 regula- 

don  of  interest,  penalties  against  magicians,  8cc.  494 — against  rob- 
bery, theft  and  murder,  495,  496 — punishments  in  cases  of  assault, 

496 — authore  of  anonymous  accusations  severely  punished,  497 

want  of  honour  the  peculiar  reproach  of  the  nadon,  499. 

Circassians,  account  of,  365. 

Clarke’s  Travels,  general  characterof,  334— the  author  travels  through 

Germany,  Denmark,  &c.  to  Petersburg,  336— frantic  behaviour  of 

the  emperor  Paul  during  his  residence  in  that  capital,  3o7 descrip- 

tion of  Moscow,  339 — singular  talent  of  the  Russians  for  imitadon, 
341 — nature  of  a journey  to  Siberia  exceedingly  misunderstood  in 
this  countiy,  342 — character  and  manners  of  the  Russian  nobility 
344— -anecdote  of  two  English  gentlemen,  348— condition  of  the 
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Russian  bondmen,  349— reflections  on  the  state  of  society  in  Russia, 

352 barbarous  treatment  of  the  Crimea,  356 — account  of  the 

Cossacks,  362— of  the  Circassians,  and  Tchemomorski  Cos- 

sucks,  365.  ^ 

Cokbrooke,  Mr.  on  Sanscrit  and  Pracrit  poetry,  o97. 

Coratj,  M.,  author  of  a version  of  Strabo,  account  of,  _55. 

Cowan,  Dr.  undertakes  to  traverse  the  interior  of  Africa,  444.  ^ 

Crabbe’s  Borough,  general  character  of,  30 — the  author  distinguished 
from  all  other  poets,  both  by  the  choice  of  his  subjects,  and  his  m^- 
nerof  treating  them,  31— to  what  a great  part  of  the  pleasure  de- 
rived from  his  works  may  be  referred,  32 — errors  he  has  committed, 
35— causes  of  the  delight  we  generally  experience  from  tlie  repre- 
sentation of  scenes  of  distress  explained,  36— some  forms  of  dis- 
U-ess  only  excite  disgust,  38— plan  of  the  poena,  39— picture  of  in- 
nocent love  and  misfortune,  40-dream  of  a felon  under  sentence 
of  death,  42— parish  workhouse,  44— character  of  the  vicar,  &c. 
45— description  of  a rendezvous  of  beggars,  48— of  a calm  sea 
fo?,  and  the  scenery  of  a common  tide  river,  49— danger  and  es- 
cape of  a party  of  pleasure  on  the  water,  50— remarks  on  the  en-  • 
nui  which  so  often  oppresses  the  learned,  51— of  the  style,  &c.  of 

Crf!nea,  conquest  and  subsequent  treatment  of,  by  the  Russians,  356. 
Cuba,  population  of,  at  different  periods,  72. 

Dinajpur,  Carey’s  remarks  on  the  state  of  agriculture  in  the  district 
of,  384. 

Do«  Cos  sacArs,  account  of,  362.  i ‘in 

Drummond,  Sir  William,  on  the  ancient  state  of  Hercul^eum,  371— 
on  the  etymology  of  tl.e  name,  3r3-^nd  the  Phmntcian  origin  of 
the  names’  of  places  in  Campania  Felix,  373— « nt.ng 
materials  of  the  ancients,  375— on  the  manuscripts  of  Phitodemus. 
379.  ^ 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  some  traits  of  her  character,  456. 

Am  Wawef,  eulogium  on,  by  an  American,  3.  _ 

Erskine's  Speeches,  a publication  of  great  importance,  102  pneral 
account  of  the  contents,  103— extract 

of  Lord  George  Gordon,  105— case  of  Mr.  Stockdale,  109— ex- 
tracts  from  the  speech  in  his  defence,  1 10— remarks  on  the  case  of 
Mr.  Frost,  1 19 — and  specimens  of  the  speech  m favour  ot,  12 1. 

F 

Feme,  Abbot  of,  the  first  martyr  for  the  Reformation  in  Scotland, 

Frtnch  Government,  Letter  on,  1-eulogium  on  the 
tution,  8cc.  of  England,  2— resources  of  France 
from  the  energy  and  skill  with  which  they  ^ ^PP^  ^“0^ 
financial  as  well  as  military  system  calculated  for  war 

quest,  5-sources  of  revenue-direct  taxes,  ib.-manner  in  which 

tliey  are  assessed  erroneous  and  unjust,  6 — indirect  re 
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whence  derived,  8 — crown  lands,  ib. — lotteries  9 — post-office,  a re- 
markable instance  of  the  combination  of  financial  and  political  ob- 
jects, ib.-— custom  and  seignorage  on  the  coin,  10 monopoly 

of  gun-powder,  &c.  1 1 — general  tax  on  salt,  ib. — per  centage  le- 
vied upon  the  whole  amount  of  the  direct  taxes,  12— system  esta- 
blished for  the  administration  and  collection  of  the  revenue,  1 3— 
receivers,  collectors,  and  persons  exercising  responsible  trades, 
obliged  to  deposit  securities,  before  they  are  permitted  to  act  in 
a professional  capacity,  15— amount  of  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments at  different  periods,  17 — permanency  of  the  power  of  France 
not  insured  by  the  despotic  simplicity  of  its  organization,  19 — ^but 
must  not  be  expected,  as  some  suppose,  to  terminate  with  the  life 
of  Bonaparte,  20  ; as,  though  aided  by  his  genius,  it  sprung  from 
causes  antecedent  to  his  advancement.  See.  ib.— not  to  be  crushed 
by  direct  hostility,  25— but  may  be'  disabled  by  cautious  policy, 
26— mode  of  warfare  advised  by  Lord  Nelson,  29 

Frosty  Mr.  case  of,  1 19— extracts  of  Mr.  Erskine’s  defence  of, 

121. 

G 

Gordon,  Lord  George,  remarks  on  Mr.  Erskine’s  speech  in  defence 
of,  and  extracts  from,  105 — wonderful  sensation  produced  by  an 
exclamation  in,  107. 

Graham’s  British  Georgies,  general  character  of,  213 — what  the 
great  charm  of  his  poetry,  2 1 5 — picture  of  a bright  frosty  day, 
and  sketch  of  upland  scenery,  217 — summer  dawn  and  close  of 
harvest,  218— effects  of  judicious  culture,  219 — description  of 

T cottager’s  winter  occupation,  ib. — planting  of  willows  recommended, 
226 — melancholy  picture  of  the  migration  of  a family  of  cottagers 
to  the  stifling  lanes  of  a city,  221 — annual  journey  of  the  Highland 
reapers,  220. 

Grant,  Sir  William,  judgment  pronounced  by,  establishing  the  right 
of  capturing  American  slave  ships,  437. 

Greece,  modern,  state  of  literature  in,  56. 

H 

Harrington’s  remarks  upon  the  authorities  of  Mossulman  law,  397. 

Heat,  excessive  if  unaccompanied  with  moisture,  not  unfavourable  to 
human  life,  64. 

Herculanensia,  368 — great  expectations  raised  by  the  discovery  of 
a Library  at  Herculaneum,  but  slowly  gratified  from  the  difficulty  of 
unrolling  the  manuscripts,  369— description  of  a treatise  of  Philo- 
demus  on  music  found  there,  370 — remarks  on  the  ancient  state 
of  that  city,  371 — etymology  of  the  name,  372 — inquiry  whether 
Phenicia  did  not  become  a province  of  Egypt  in  the  reign  of  Sesos- 
tris,  373— Romans  proved  to  have  been  a Greek  colony,  374 — 
materials  on  which  the  ancients  wrote,  375 — of  the  antiquity  of 
the  Greek  accents,  376— attempt  to  supply  some  of  the  defects  in 
the  manuscript  of  Philodemus,  380 — Herculaneum  not  overwhelmed 
suddenly,  as  is  commonly  believed.  383. 

ludicrous  minuteness  of  their  penal  regulations,  486. 
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Honour,  principle  of,  llie  true  safeguard  of  National  and  Individual 
happiness  and  dignity,  499. 

//oa-arrf,  the  philanthropist,  some  particulars  relating  to,  366. 

Huasacualco,  river  in  Soulh-America,  recommended  as  a convenient 
dejx)t  of  commerce,  94. 

Humboldt,  Essay  politique  sur  la  Nouvelle  Espagne,  62 — information 
concerning  New-Spain  till  of  late  extremely  defective,  63 — more 
liheral  policy  with  regard  to  its  colonies  now  adopted  by  Spain,  ib. 
— general  contents  of  the  present  work,  65 — great  improvement 
of  New-Sjiain  within  the  last  thirty  years,  shown  from  the  ra- 
pid increase  of  its  population,  ib. — from  the  augmentation  of  its 
produce,  the  increasing  productiveness  of  the  taxes,  and  the 
multiplication  of  the  means  of  communication,  67 — mines  of  New- 
Spain  not,  as  was  once  supposed,  a cause  of  its  depopulation,  68^ — 
average  of  the  annual  coinage  at  Mexico,  69 — amount  of  the  com- 
merce between  Vera  Cruz  and  Spain  at  different  periods,  70’ — 
account  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  71 — restrictions  under  which  the 
slave  trade  lies  in  the  Spanish  colonies,  72 — progress  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  &c.  73 — exports  from  the  river  Plata,  and  coinage  ofPo- 
tosi,  74 — population  of  the  principal  cities  of  Spanish  America^ 
75 — general  population  of  he  country,  and  produce  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,  76 — value  of  imports  into  Spain  from  her  Ameri- 
can colonies  at  different  periods,  77 causes  of  the  increas- 
ing prosperity  of  the  latter,  ib. obstructions  still  remaining 

to  their  further  improvement  from  the  restrictions  of  their  com- 
mercial code,  79 — the  intermeddling  spirit  of  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment, 80 — the  enormous  expense  of  the  civil  administration. 
See.  81 — the  amount  and  mode  of  collection  of  their  taxes,  82 — 
and  the  division  of  the  inhabitants  into  casts,  83 — state  of  the  native 
Indian  inhabitants,  84 — their  physical  and  moral  characters  86 — 
the  negroes,  mulaitoes.  Sec.  87 — inquiry  whether  or  not  it  would 
be  the  interest  of  the  Spanish  colonies  to  shake  off  their  depen- 
dence on  the  mother  country,  88,  and  whether  such  a spirit  did 
exist  previous  to  the  Spanish  revolution,  89 — their  independence 
now  proclaimed  by  the  Junta,  91 — duties  they  owe  to  the  mother 
country  and  to  themselves,  92 — proper  form  of  a political  govern- 
ment for  them  discussed,  93 — commercial  advantages  derived  by 
New-Spain  from  its  central  situation,  much  diminished  by  the. 
danger  of  its  coasts  and  the  want  of  harbours,  94 — general  view  of 
the  face  of  the  country,  96 — unequal  distribution  of  the  population, 
97 — immense  wealth  of  the  principal  grandees,  98,  contrasted 
with  the  poverty  of  the  lower  classes,  99 — inquiry  whether  the 
population  of  New-Spain  was  greater  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Spaniards  than  at  present,  101 — character,  &c.  of  the  Mexican  In- 
dians, ib. 

Humboldt,  Tableau  Physique,  223 — account  of  the  author,  224 — 
narrative  of  his  route  in  South- America,  225 — different  points  at 
which  a junction  between  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Oceans  might 
be  effected,  232 — general  account  of  the  Andes,  233 — geological , 
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composition  of  the  equatorial  regions  of  America,  234— descrip- 
tion  of  the  condor,  235 — peculiarities  in  the  climate  of  America, 
236— .cultivated  part  of  the  country  distinguished  into  three  zones, 
240— appearance  of  the  heavens  and  temperature  of  the  atmosphere 
in  the  Torrid  Zone,  ib. — plants  prevalent  at  different  elevations 
a ove  the  level  of  the  sea,  242* — ‘account  of  the  gytnnotus  electricusy 
249— cunous  mode  of  catching  it,  250— account  of  the  Otto- 
maques,  25 1 — and  of  the  Guaranis,  252. 

India,  affairs  of,  128 — arguments  in  favour  of  the  monopoly  confu- 
ted, 129  dangers  to  ^vhich  the  British  dominion  in  India  is  expo- 
sed, 134— subject  of  the  government  of  India  discussed,  137 

ways  in  which  it  is  pretended  India  contributes  to  the  wealth  of 
Britain  ex^ined,  138— inquiry  how  the  interests  of  the  nation 
might  be  affected  by  transferring  the  government  of  India  to  those 
hands  which  hold  that  of  England,  150— proposal  for  erecting  In- 
dia into  an  independent  monarchy,  158— facility  with  which  an  ex- 
cellent administration  of  justice  might  be  established  in  that  coun- 
try, lb. 

Indians,  American,  state  of,  under  the  Spanish  government,  84. 

Kien  Lung,  the  late  Emperor  of  China,  extract  from  an  edict  of, 

4o2.  ' 

L 

Lambton's,  Captain,  account  of  trigonometrical  operations  in  cross- 
ing the  peninsula  of  India,  397. 

Leyden,  Dr  on  the  languages  and  literature  of  the  Indo-Chinese 
nations,  o90  ^language  an  indelible  monument  of  the  origin  of  a 
nation,  390— islands  in  the  Indian  ocean  inhabited  by  two  classes 
of  people  different  in  language,  religion,  &c.  391— remarks  on  the 
language,  &c.  of  the  Batta,  392 — languages  spoken  by  the  con- 
tinental nations  from  India  to  China,  394. 

Liverjiool,  interesting  anecdote  at,  440. 

Llanos  ax\(\  Pampas  of  South  America  described,  241. 

Louis  XIV.  much  overratedas  a patron  of  arts,  &c.  333. 

account  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  disturbances  at, 

.0,  during  her 

^^eredith,  Mr.  extract  from  a communicaUon  of,  to  the  African  In- 
stitution, 445. 

Mexico.  See  Humboldt. 

Moscow,  description  of,  339,  362. 

revocation  of  the  edict  of,  a cause  of  the  French  revolution, 

Kelson,  Lord,  mode  of  hostility  against  France  advised  by,  29. 
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O 

Oasian,  Macpherson’s  causes  of  the  great  popularity  of,  280. 

Otterburn,  Sir  Adam,  conversation  between  and  Sir  Ralph  Sadler, 
concerning  the  marriage  treaty.  Sec.  452. 

Oxford,  Calumnies  against,  strictures  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  on 
the  System  of  Oxford  education  improperly  denominated  calum- 
nies, 158 — charge  against  that  University  of  still  following  the 
dictates  of  Aristotle,  159 — not  meant  of  his  Physics,  160— but 
of  his  Logic  and  Metaphysics,  161— examinations  at  Oxford,  till 
within  these  few  years,  have  turned  entirely  on  the  latter,  162 — 
reviewer’s  assertion,  that  the  student  has  no  means  of  going  be- 
yond the  elements  of  geometry  at  that  University  vindicated,  163 
— refutation  of  the  charges  against  him  for  his  strictures  on  the 
Oxford  edition  of  Strabo,  169— liis  observations  on  the  undue  im- 
portance assigned  to  classical  learning  in  the  English  Universities 
vindicated,  178. 

P. 

Palm  leaves,  African,  strength  of,  when  made  into  cordage  compar- 
ed with  that  of  hemp,  443. 

Paul,  Emperor,  account  of  the  frantic  behaviour  of,  337. 

Park,  Mr.  Mungo,  information  respecting,  444. 

Peru,  exports  from,  to  Europe  at  different  periods,  75. 

Peruvian  Indian,  surprising  longevity  of  one,  65. 

Phcenicia,  inquiry  whether  it  did  not  become  a province  of  Egypt  in 

■ the  reign  of  Sesostris,  373. 

Philodcmus,  treatise  of,  on  music,  found  in  Herculaneum,  369 — at- 
tempt to  supply  some  of  the  defects  of,  380. 

Poetical  diction,  remarks  concerning,  267. 

Poetical  extracts  from  Crabbe’s  Borough,  41 — from  Grahame’s  Bri- 
tish Georgies,  2 17— from  Scott’s  Lady  of  the  Lake  281. 

Pofiularity,  inquiry  how  far  it  is  an  indication  of  merit,  364. 

Population,  Disquisitions  on,  464 — substance  of  Mr.  Malthus’s  work 
on  that  subject,  465 — objections  to,  answered,  473. 

Potosi,  coinage,  &c.  of,  74. 

Premiadilla,  a singular  fish,  said  to  be  sometimes  vomited  out  in  pro- 
digious quantities  by  the  volcanoes  of  Quito,  248. 

Q 

Quarterly,  List  of  New  Publications.  253,  500. 

R 

Rabaut  de  St.  Etienne,  account  of,  419. 

Romans,  originally  a Greek  colony  proved  by  their  language,  374. 

Rondeletius,  experiment  of,  100. 

Roscoe,  iVIr.  effects  the  delivery  of  some  blacks  at  Liverpool,  detained 
as  slaves  by  a Portugueze  captain,  441. 

Rose,  on  the  Influence  of  the  Crown,  187 — object  of  the  author  to 
quiet  the  alarms  produced  by  the  increase  of  that  influence,  ib  — 
circumstances  inexplicable  but  on  the  supposition  of  its  existence, 
188— remarks  on  the  checks  provided  by  Mr.  Pitt  on  the  public 
expenditure,  189 — the  author’s  statement  of  the  number  of  places 
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and  amount  of  salaries  abolished,  examined,  190 — influence  of 
government  necessarily  increased  by  tlie  increase  of  the  revenue, 
197 — by  the  money  spent  in  contracts,  199 — and  that  paid  in  sa- 
laries, 200 — great  extent  of  our  colonial  establishments  another 
source  of  influence,  201 — whole  systena  of  patronage  itow  brought 
under  the  immediate  controul  of  the  Treasury,  203  enormous 
inflnence  of  the  Crown  the  source  of  all  our  disgraces  and  misfor- 
tunes, 204 — the  only  remedy  a gradual  and  Rational  reform  of 
the  representation,  205— number  of  placemen  in  parliament  first 
to  be  reduced,  206— system  of  voting  in  Scotland  to  be  amended, 
207 — power  of  dissolving  parliament  how  to  be  limited,  209 — 
borough  I’epresentation  to  be  corrected,  210 — no  ill  consequences 
to  be  apprehended  from  such  a plan  of  reform,  211, 

Russia.  See  Clarke. 

S 

Sadler’s,  Sir  Ralph,  State  Papers,  441 — account  of  the  author,  448 — 
of  the  letters  relative  to  the  negotiations  in  1539,  8cc.  431 — of  those 
regarding  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  453 — correspondence  of 
the  autlior  while  treasurer  to  the  Qvieen’s  army  during  a rebellion 
in  the  north  of  England,  455 — that  relating  to  tire  unfortunate 
Queen  of  Scots,  457 — mistakes,  &c.  in  the  work  pointed  out, 
461, 

Saragates,  a set  of  people  in  Mexico,  similar  to  the  Lazaroni  of  Na- 
ples, 99. 

Schools,  public,  of  England,  326— objections  to,  327 — enumeration  of 
illustrious  characters  not  educated  in  public  schools,  330 — plan  of 
education  recommended,  333. 

Scotland,  mode  of  representation  of,  liable  to  much  abuse,  207 . 

Scott’s  Lady  of  the  Lake,  263— unexampled  popularity  of  the  author’s 
works,  ib, — limits  of  the  connexion  between  success  and  desert 
traced,  364— characteristic  excellences  of  Mr.  Scott’s  poetry,  269 — 
outline  of  the  story  of  the  present  work,  274 — strictures  on  some  of 
the  characters,  279 — extracts  from,  281. 

Senegal,  an  important  inlet  to  African  commerce,  443. 

Shahin  Gherar,  khan  of  the  Crimea,  treatment  of,  by  the  Russians, 
357. 

Siberia,  horrors  of  banishment  to,  much  exaggerated  in  this  country, 
342, 

Spam,  New.  See  Humboldt. 

Stephen,  Mr.  extract  from  a speech  of,  against  the  contraband  slave 
trade,  441. 

Stockekale,  Mr.  remarks  on  the  celebrated  defence  of,  by  Mr.  Erskine, 
108. 

Strabo,  Traduction  de,  53 — account  of  the  translators,  54 — state  of 
literature  in  modem  Greece,  ib. — different  languages  in  use  there, 
58 — circumstances  which  led  to  tire  present  publication,  59 — gene- 
ral character  of  Strabo’s  works,  60. 

Strabo,  vindication  of  the  review  of  the  Oxford  edition  of,  169. 
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Tchemomorski  Cossacks,  account  of,  365. 

Thomas,  St.  first  preached  Christianity  in  India,  387. 

Tobolski,  the  capital  of  Siberia,  thriving  state  of,  342. 

Tolerance  Religieuse,  sur  ha,  413— ideas  of  toleration  in  France  still 
much  more  confined  than  in  this  country,  ib — revocation  of  the  edict 
of  Nantz  one  cause  of  the  French  revolution,  416 — remonstrances 
presented  to  the  King,  by  the  clergy,  against  freedom  of  opinion,  at 

late  periods,  ib ^prevalence  of  Protestantism  in  France,  at  the  time 

of  the  Revolution,  to  be  inferred  from  the  number  of  deputies  of 
that  persuasion  chosen  to  the  different  representative  assemblies. 
419— general  reflections  on  religious  toleration,  420. 

Tolsa,  a Mexican  artist,  fine  equestrian  statue  executed  by,  7 1 . 

W 

Walfiole,  Mr.  on  the  extent.  See.  of  Campania,  372 — remarks  on  the 
Herculanean  manuscripts,  376. 

Wilford,  on  the  origin  and  decline  of  the  Christian  religion  in  India, 
387— on  the  Tricutadri,  or  mountains  with  three  peaks,  389. 
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\Rt.  I.  Essays  on  the  Nature  and  Principles  of  Taste.  By 
Archibald  Alison,  LL.  B.  F.  R.  S.  Prebendary  of  Sarum,  &c. 
&c.  &c.  2 Vol.  8vo.  pp.  830.  Edinburgh,  181 1. 

WE  look  upon  this  as,  on  the  whole,  the  best  and  most 
pleasing  work  which  has  yet  been  produced  on  the  sub- 
jects of  Taste  and  Beauty.  Less  ornate  and  adventurous  than 
JBurke  and  less  lively  and  miscellaneous  than  Price  or  Knight, 
the  author,  we  think,  has  gone  deeper  into  his  subject  than 
anv  of  those  writers ; at  the  same  time  that  he  has  been  more 
copious  (perhaps  too  copious)  in  his  examples  and  illustrations, 
and  more  constantly  awake  (perhaps  to  an  excess  here  also)  to 
those  feelings  of  enthusiastic  delight  which  the  contemplation  ot 
such  subjects  is  apt  to  excite  in  the  minds  best  qualihed  to  dis- 
cuss them.  His  analysis,  therefore,  though  very  patient  and 
comprehensive,  has  no  feature  of  the  chilling  metaphysics  of  the 
schools:  and,  while  the  love  of  his  subject  has  led  him  into 
great  fulness  of  detail,  and  the  sensibility  of  his  heart  lent  a glow 
of  warm  colouring  to  every  part  of  his  composition,  the  reader 
need  be  under  no  fear  of  encountering  either  the  rehnements  ot 
in<renious  dogmatism,  or  the  ravings  of  sentimental  folly.  1 be 
book,  perhaps,  is  a little  too  long,— and  the  style  a little  too 
verbose:  nor  are  the  argumentative  and  theoretical  parts  kept 
sufficiently  distinct  from  the  illustrative  and  ornamental but 
the  whole  is,  in  no  ordinary  degree,  both  beautiful  and  in- 
structive; and  seems  excellently  adapted  to  promote  both  the 
love  and  the  knowledge  of  the  curious  speculations  on  which  it 
is  employed.  Of  its  beauty,  we  are  afraid  we  shall  be  able  to 
oive  our  readers  but  a very  inadeq>  'te  impression;  but,  ot  its 
uiforniation,  we  may  hope  to  present  them  with  a tolerably  intelli- 
gible abstract. 
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In  all  disquisitions  on  the  subject  of  Taste,  there  are  evident- 
ly two  separate  objects  of  inquiry  — the  first  relating  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  Faculty ; the  other  to  the  nature  of  its  Objects.  At 
one  time,  we  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  it  is  that  constitutes 
Taste, — at  another,  what  it  is  that  constitutes  Beauty ; and 
are  always  necessarily  engaged  in  determining,  either  what 
is  the  slate  of  our  minds,  when  we  are  conscious  of  the  pecu- 
liar emotions  excited  by  the  perception  of  sublimity  or  beau- 
ty, or  what  are  the  qualities  in  objects  which  have  the  power  of 
exciting  these  emotions.  It  is  the  more  necessary,  too,  to  attend 
to  this  distinction,  and  to  keep  clearly  in  view'  the  indispensable 
importance  of  both  branches  of  the  inquiry;  because  most  of 
the  theories  that  have  hitherto  been  proposed  on  the  subject, 
appear  to  us  to  proceed  upon  a partial  forgetfulness  of  one  or 
other  of  them ; and  are  calculated  to  afford  an  answer  to  one 
only  of  the  two  questions  which  we  have  announced  as  involv- 
ed m tlie  discussion.  Those  who  have  contended  that  beauty  con- 
sists in  curve  lines, — in  smoothness,  smallness  or  fragility, — in 
regularity,  or  moderate  variety,  or  in  any  other  fixed  or  physi- 
cal property, — have,  for  the  most  part,  neglected  altogether  to 
explain  hozo  these  properties  should  affect  the  mind  with  a sense 
of  sublimity  or  beauty,  or  to  determine  the  precise  nature  of 
the  emotions  which  they  excited ; — while  those,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  maintained  that  these  emotions  consist  merely  in  the 
perception  of  utility,  or  of  relation,  or  of  what  is  ordinary  and 
true,  seem  sometimes  to  forget,  that  every  theory,  even  as  to 
the  nature  of  our  emotions,  must  be  ultimately  'verified  by  a 
careful  examination  of  the  objects  that  are  found  to  produce 
them,  and  by  a large  induction  as  to  the  whole  accompanying 
phenomena. 

But  though  it  be  thus  radically  necessary  to  remember  that 
there  are  two  subjects  of  inquiry,  it  is,  if  possible,  still  more 
essential  to  recollect,  that  they  must  be  discussed  together;  that 
we  can  never  ascertain  what  is  beauty,  without  having  clear  no- 
tions of  the  state  of  mind  which  it  produces,  and,  in  its  power  of 
producing  which,  its  essence  consists ; and  that  it  is  utterly  im- 
possible to  ascertain  what  is  the  nature  of  the  effect  produced  by 
beauty  on  the  mind,  till  we  can  decide  what  are  the  common 
properties  that  are  found  in  all  the  objects  which  produce  it. 
All  investigations,  therefore,  into  the  principles  of  Taste,  and 
into  the  elements  of  Beauty,  ought  obviously  to  go  together ; 
and  as  the  evidence  must  always  be  one  and  the  same,  by  which 
the  truth  of  our  conjectures  as  to  the  nature  of  either  can  be 
determined,  nothing  can  be  more  injudicious  or  unsatisfactory, 
than  any  attempt  to  separate  them  in  the  discussion.  Mr.  Ali- 
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son  is  not  desei  ving  of  praise  for  any  thing  more  than  for  his 
fconstant  and  invariable  attention  to  this  important  considera- 
tion. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  this  excellent  writer,  to  express  it  in  one 
sentence, — that  the  emotions  which  we  experience  from  the  con- 
templation of  sublimity  or  beauty,  are  not  produced  by  any  physi- 
cal or  intrinsic  quality  in  the  objects  which  we  contemplate;  but 
by  the  recollection  or  conception  of  other  objects  which  are  asso- 
ciated in  our  imaginations  with  those  before  us,  and  consequently 
suggested  by  their  appearance,  and  which  are  interesting  or  affect- 
ing, on  the  common  and  familiar  principle  of  being  the  natural  ob- 
jects of  love,  or  of  pity,  or  of  fear  or  veneration,  or  some  other 
common  and  lively  sensation  of  the  mind.  This  is  the  first  and 
most  important  proposition  in  his  theory, — of  which,  accordingly, 
it  may  be  stated  as  the  fundamental  principle,  that  all  objects  are 
beautiful  or  sublime  which  signify  or  suggest  to  us  some  simple 
emotion  of  love,  pity,  terror,  or  any  other  social  or  selfish  affection 
of  our  nature;  and  that  the  beauty  or  sublimity  which  we  ascribe 
to  them,  consists  entirely  in  the  power  which  they  have  acquired, 
by  association  or  otherwise,  of  reminding  us  of  the  proper  objects 
of  these  familiar  affections.  Mr.  Alison  adds,  that  the  sensation 
of  sublimity  or  beauty  is  not  fully  developed  by  the  mere  suggestion 
of  some  natural  object  of  interest  or  affection ; but  is  distinctly  felt 
only  when  the  imagination  is  stimulated  to  conceive  a connected 
train  or  series  of  such  objects',  in  unison  w'ith  that  w'hich  was  first 
suggested  by  the  particular  form,  which  is  called  beautiful,  only 
for  having  been  the  parent  of  such  a train. 

VVe  think  all  this  equally  true  and  important;  and  are  satisfied, 
on  the  whole,  w'ith  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Alison  has  proved  and 
illustrated  it  in  the  work  before  us.  Yet  it  is  a manner  w'hich  is 
fitter  for  a large  book,  than  such  a short  paper  as  we  can  now  af- 
ford to  furnish ; and  we  think  we  can  conduct  our  readers  to  the 
same  conclusions  by  a less  operose  process,  than  a detailed  analy- 
sis of  all  Mr.  Alison’s  speculations. 

The  first  notion  that  most  people  have  about  taste,  or  the  capa- 
city of  perceiving  beauty,,  seems  to  be,  that  it  is  a peculiar  sense 
or  faculty,  of  winch  beauty  is  the  appropriate  object, — as  light  is 
of  the  sense  of  seeing, — or  sound,  of  hearing:  and,  this  being  once 
settled,  there  is,  with  many,  an  end  of  the  whole  question.  Beau- 
ty is  that  winch  gratifies  the  faculty  of  taste ; and  taste  is  that 
by  which  we  are  made  sensible  of  beauty : and  this  is  all  that  is 
to  be  known  of  the  one  or  the  other  ! Even  of  those  who  are  not 
perfectly  contented  with  this  definition  of  beauty,  there  are  many 
who  seem  satisfied  with  that  of  taste,  which  it  accompanies; 
and  the  majority,  even  of  philosophical  inquirers  into  those  mat- 
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ters,  seem  to  have  acquiesced  in  the  doctrine  of  a separate  sense 
or  faculty,  the  intimations  of  which  admit  of  no  correction  or  ex- 
planation. This  is  obviously  implied,  at  all  events,  and.  we  ra- 
ther think,  is  occasionally  expressed,  in  all  the  theories  that  re- 
solve beauty  into  combinations  of  curve  lines — into  relaxation  of 
the  fibres — into  smoothness — proportion — fragility,  or  any  other 
physical  qualities;  the  authors  of  such  speculations  being  general- 
ly satisfied  with  reducing  all  the  various  forms  of  beauty  to 
their  own  favoured  elements,  and  assuming  it  as  a final  prin- 
ciple and  fixed  law  of  our  constitution,  of  which  no  account 
could  be  rendered,  that  those  elements  produced  a distinct  ope- 
ration upon  some  inward  sense  or  faculty,  the  result  of  which  w as 
the  emotion  or  perception  of  beauty.  How'  extremely  inaccu- 
rate and  unmeaning  all  this  is,  however,  must  be  apparent  to 
every  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  reflect  upon  it ; and  may 
be  made  evident,  in  a very  few  words,  even  to  those  who  decline 
that  trouble. 

If  beauty  be  the  object  of  a peculiar  sense  or  faculty,  then  its 
nature  mu.st  be  as  familiarly  and  certainly  known  to  all  who  pos- 
sess that  sense,  as  the  nature  of  light  or  sound  is  to  those  who  can 
see  or  hear.  It  must  always  be  recognised  by  the  same  proper- 
ties and  effects.  No  two  persons  who  possess  the  sense,  can 
ever  differ  as  to  its  presence  or  absence  on  any  particular  occa- 
sion; and,  when  once  admitted  to  exist  in  certain  forms,  co- 
lours or  proportions,  must  inevitably  be  discovered  wherever  the 
same  forms  and  proportions  are  presented.  How  notoriously 
the  fact  is  otherwise,  it  is  needless  for  us  to  say.  Instead  of 
consisting  in  one  substance  or  element,  like  light,  sound  or  heat, 
it  IS  supposed  to  reside  entire  and  separate,  in  colours,  forms 
and  motions;  nay,  in  proportions,  sentiments,  arguments  and 
imitations ; and  to  exist,  conspicuous  and  distinct,  in  landscapes, 
buildings,  animals,  verses,  flowers,  tunes,  smiles,  demonstra- 
tions, and  a thousand  other  shapes  as  anomalous.  Instead  of 
being  recognised  by  all  persons  who  possess  the  sense  to  which 
it  is  adapted,  m every  object  in  which  it  is  plainly  perceived 
by  any  one  such  person,  it  is  notorious,  that  not  only  indivi- 
duals, but  whole  nations,  daily  perceive  the  most  exquisite 
beauty  in  objects,  where  other  individuals  can  see  no  traces  of 
it : and,  finally,  the  very  same  persons  who  have  once  raptu- 
rously admitted  the  beauty  of  certain  forms,  colours  or  propor- 
tions, in  one  set  of  objects,  daily  confess  that  they  can  discover 
no  sort  of  beauty  in  the  very  same  forms  and  porportions,  when 
they  happen  to  occur  in  a different  set  of  objects.  The  forms, 
colours  and  proportions  that  are  respectively  beautiful  in  a tree, 
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a tvger,  or  a moiiutain,  are  not  beautiful,  to  any  eye,  in  a temple 
or  a woman. 

These  very  obvious  considerations  appear  to  us  to  be  conclu- 
sive against  the  supposition  of  an  intrinsic  or  elementary  beau- 
ty addressing  itself  immediately  to  a peculiar  sense  or  faculty, 
of  which  it  is  the  appropriate  object;  and,  obvious  as  they  are, 
they  seem  also  to  furnish  objections,  not  less  decisive,  against 
almost  all  the  other  theories  that  have  been  hitherto  proposed  on 
the  subject.  The  absurdity,  however,  of  supposing  a separate 
sense  or  faculty  for  the  perception  of  beauty,  was  too  glaring  to 
be  long  acipiiesced  in,  even  by  the  most  ingenious  philosophers  ; 
and,  accordingly,  it  seems  to  have  been  very  early  suspected 
that  the  peculiar  emotion  we  received  from  the  perception  of 
beauty,  might  only  be  a modification  of  some  other  more  simple 
and  familiar  emotion  ; and  that  all  the  beauty  might  consist  in 
suggesting  this  emotion.  Accordingly,  as  many  objects  that  are 
beautiful  were  observed  to  be  also  extremely  commodious  and 
useful,  and  as  the  ideas  of  use  and  convenience  are  naturally 
pleasing,  it  occurred  to  some  ingenious  persons,  that  beauty 
might  perhaps  consist  altogether  in  Utility;  and  that  the  mys- 
terious pleasure  which  we  derived  from  the  sight  of  it,  might  be 
referred  to  those  agreeable  recollections,  or  natural  sympathies, 
which  we  know  to  accompany  the  conception  of  convenience 
and  comfort.  Now,  this,  we  think,  was  a great  step  ; and  in 
the  right  way  ; — and,  upon  this  principle,  a very  satisfactory  ex- 
■ planation  was  given  of  a great  part  of  the  beauty  of  the  pro- 
portions and  forms  of  buildings,  the  limbs  of  animals,  and 
other  objects  of  this  description.  When  applied,  however,  to 
things  of  a different  description,  this  theory  was  found  utterly 
to  fail.  Many  things  were  eminently  useful,  in  which  even  the 
authors  of  the  theory  could  discover  no  beauty  ; and  many 
things  were  indisputably  beautiful,  which  could  only  be  con- 
nected with  utility  by  the  most  revolting  and  ludicrous  strainings 
of  the  imagination.  Ploughs,  and  dunghills,  and  bank  bills, 
were  very  useful ; but  no  one  could  be  persuaded  to  think  them 
beautiful  ; and  people  were  in  raptures  with  the  beauty  of  rose- 
buds, and  statues,  and  idle  young  women,  that  were  allowed  to 
be  of  no  use  whatsoever.  It  was  evidently  a great  mistake,  there- 
fore, to  suppose,  that  our  sense  of  beauty  was  nothing  more  than 
a perception  of  utility. 

Other  theories,  still  more  fantastical,  were  suggested  by  the 
same  narrowness  of  view,  and  the  same  love  of  simplicity.  Be- 
cause every  thing  monstrous  was  found  to  excite  disgust,  beauty 
was  held  to  consist  in  what  was  most  ordinary  and  common  ; 
and  because  it  was  found  possible  to  magnify  every  quality  to  a 
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disagreeable  excess,  it  was  happily  conjectured,  that  beauty 
might  be  nothing  but  mediocrity.  A still  more  notable  hypo- 
thesis was  founded  ou  the  pleasure  which  w'e  sometimes  receive 
from  tracing  the  connection  of  complicated  phenomena ; and 
the  nature  of  beauty  w as  marvellously  elucidated,  by  affirming 
that  it  arose  from  the  perception  of  relation.  Others  proposed 
to  clear  up  the  mystery,  by  resolving  it  into  a feeling  of  moral 
approbation  ; and  others  made  it  manifest,  that  it  arose  merely 
from  a strict  observation  of  truth  ! 

Of  propositi'jns  that  appear  to  have  no  meaning,  it  is  not 
easy  to  offer  any  confutation  ; but  of  such  of  the  preceding 
theories  as  we  have  the  good  fortune  to  comprehend,  we  would 
rather  say  that  they  w'ere  partially  true,  than  that  they  were 
radically  erroneous  ; and  that  the  error  consisted  more  in  sup- 
posing that  any  one  explanation  would  serve  for  all  cases,  than 
in  the  insufficiency  of  that  proposed  for  the  cases  by  which  it 
was  obviously  suggested.  It  seems  to  be  perfectly  true,  for  in- 
stance, that  certain  combinations  of  colours  and  of  sounds  are 
originally  agreeable  to  the  eye  and  the  ear,  and  constitute  a sort  of 
beauty,  which  may  be  said  to  be  the  direct  and  peculiar  ob- 
ject of  our  perception  ; and  of  w hich  no  other  account  can  be 
given,  than  that,  by  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  such  ob- 
jects are  agreeable  to  us.  In  the  same  way,  it  is  true,  and  to  a 
far  greater  extent,  that  the  perception  of  utility,  fitness  and  de- 
sign, does  communicate  to  us  a certain  sensible  gratification,  and 
constitutes  the  chief  beauty  of  many  objects  of  our  admiration. 
The  error  lies,  therefore,  not  in  stating  these  as  sources  of  beau- 
ty, but  in  holding  that  there  are  no  other  sources  ; and  an- 
nouncing, as  universal  theorems,  what  are  only  solutions  of 
particular  problems. 

The  grand  mistake,  indeed,  which  seems  to  have  misled  al- 
most all  the  inquirers  into  this  curious  subject,  consists  in  their 
taking  it  for  granted,  that  beauty,  in  whatever  variety  of  objects 
it  might  be  found,  was  always  m itself  one  and  the  same  ; and 
that,  in  order  to  explain  the  beauty  of  any  particular  thing,  it 
was  necessary  to  show  that  it  had  some  quality  in  common  with 
ail  other  things  that  were  beautiful.  How  very  hopfeltss  an  un- 
dertaking this  was,  may  be  collected  even  from  the  slight  and 
imperfect  enumeration  we  have  already  given  of  the  classes  of 
things  that  are  allowed  to  possess  beauty.  And  indeed,  when 
we  consider,  that  things  great  and  little, — regular  and  irregular, 
— simple  and  complicated, — useless  and  useful, — natural  and 
artificial, — uay,  that  things  material  and  immaterial,. — intellectu- 
al and  moral,  are  all  equally  susceptible  of  beauty  ; it  must  ap- 
pear pretty  evident,  that  this  is  the  only  quality  in  which 
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they  can  agree ; and  that  they  can  have  nothing  in  common  but 
this  very  beauty,  which  is  supposed  to  depend  upon  their  previous 
possession  of  some  common  quality. 

But  what  do  we  really  mean,  when  w'e  say,  that  all  these 
things -agree  in  being  beautiful?  Do  we  mean  any  thing  more, 
than  that  w'e  call  them  all  by  this  one  name;  and  that  they  re- 
semble each  other  in  being  agreeable  ? For,  is  it  really  true  that 
they  are  all  agreeable  in  the  same  manner  ? or  that  they  affect 
us  with  one  and  the  same  kind  of  sensation'?  Is  it  not  notorious, 
on  the  contrary,  that  there  are  almost  as  niany  kinds  of  beautv 
as  there  are  varieties  of  mental  emotion;  that  some  are  me- 
lancholy, and  some  cheerful, — some  humble  and  simple,  aud 
others  commanding  and  magnificent; — and  that  we  are  moved 
accordingly,  by  the  contemplation  of  all  those  varied  species, 
either  to  pensive  tenderness, — to  love,  pity  and  regret, — or  to 
gay  and  airy  imaginations, — or  to  still  and  tranquil  thought, — 
or  to  admiration,  humility  and  awe?  But  if  it  be  true,  that 
the  emotions  which  w'e  receive  from  beauty  are  thus  various  in 
themselves,  and  that  they  partake  thus  largely  of  the  character 
of  other  emotions,  why  should  we  not  conclude,  that  they  are 
but  modifications  of  these  more  familiar  affections, — and  that  the 
beauty  which  w'e  impute  to  external  objects,  is  nothing  more 
than  their  powder  of  reflecting  these  several  inw’ard  affections? 
This  accordingly  is  the  theory  adopted  by  Mr.  Alison ; and  w^e 
think  made  out  by  him  by  the  most  satisfactory  evidence.  We 
must  still  be  permitted,  however,  to  take  our  own  way  for  a little 
longer,  in  unfolding  it. 

There  are  two  things — and  two  only- — that  require  a little  ex- 
planation. First,  What  are  the  primary  affections,  by  the  sug- 
gestion of  which  we  think  the  sense  of  beauty  is  produced? 
And,  secondly.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  connexion  by  which 
we  suppose  that  the  objects  we  call  beautiful  are  enabled  to  sug- 
gest these  affections  ? 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  points,  it  fortunately  is  not  ne- 
cessary either  to  enter  into  any  tedious  details,  or  to  have  recourse 
to  any  nice  distinctions.  All  sensations  that  are  not  absolutely 
indifferent,  and  are,  at  the  same  time,  either  agreeable,  when 
experienced  by  ourselves,  or  attractive  when  contemplated  in 
others,  may  form  the  foundation  of  the  emotions  of  sublimity 
or  beauty.  The  love  of  sensation,  as  we  have  elsewhere  taken 
occasion  to  observe,  seems  to  be  the  ruling  appetite  of  human  na- 
ture ; and  many  sensations,  in  which  the  painful  seems  greatly  to 
preponderate,  are  consequently  sought  for  with  avidity,  and  recol- 
lected with  interest,  even  in  our  own  persons.  In  the  persons  of 
others,  emotions  still  more  painfiU  are  contemplated  with  eager- 
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ness  and  delight;  and  therefore  we  must  not  be  surprised  to 
lind,  that  njany  of  the  pleasing  sensations  of  beauty  or  subli- 
mity, resolve  themselves  ultimately  into  recollections  of  feelings 
that  may  appear  to  have  a very  opposite  character.  The  sum 
of  the  whole  is,  that  every  feeling  which  it  is  agreeable  to  expe- 
rience, to  recal,  or  to  witness,  may  become  the  source  of  beauty 
in  external  objects,  when  it  is  so  connected  with  them  as  that 
their  appearance  reminds  us  of  that  feeling.  Now,  in  real  life, 
and  from  daily  experience  and  observation,  we  know  that  it  is  a- 
greeable,  in  the  first  place,  to  recollect  our  own  pleasurable  sen- 
sations, or  to  be  enabled  to  form  a lively  conception  of  the  plea- 
sures of  other  men,  or  even  of  sentient  beings  of  any  descrip- 
tion. We  know  likewise,  from  the  same  sure  authority,  that 
there  is  a certain  delight  in  the  remembrance  of  our  })ast,  or 
the  conception  of  our  future  emotions,  even  though  attended  with 
great  pain,  provided  they  be  not  forced  too  rudely  on  the  mind, 
and  be  softened  by  the  accompaniment  of  any  mdder  feeling. 
And  hnaliy,  we  know,  in  the  same  manner,  that  the  spectacle 
or  conception  of  the  emotions  of  others,  even  when  in  a high  de- 
gree painful,  is  extremely  interesting  and  attractive,  and  draws  us 
away,  not  only  from  the  consideration  of  indififeient  objects,  but 
even  from  the  pursuit  of  light  or  frivolous  enjoyments.  All  these 
are  plain  and  familiaf  facts,  of  the  existence  of  which,  however 
they  may  be  explained,  no  one  can  entertain  the  slightest 
doubt, — and  into  which,  therefore,  w;e  shall  have  made  no  in- 
considerable progress,  if  we  can  resolve  the  more  mysterious 
fact,  of  the  emotions  we  receive  from  the  contemplation  of  su- 
blimity or  beauty. 

Our  proposition  then  is,  that  these  emotions  are  not  original 
emotions,  nor  produced  directly  by  any  qualities  in  the  objects 
which  excite  them  ; but  are  reflections,  or  images  of  the  more  ra- 
dical and  familiar  emotions  to  which  we  have  already  alluded  ; and 
are  occasioned,  not  by  any  inherent  virtue  in  tlie  objects  be- 
fore us,  but  by  the  accidents,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves, 
by  which  these  may  have  been  enabled  to  suggest  or  recal  to  us 
our  own  past  sensations  or  sympathies.  We  could  almost  ven- 
ture, indeed,  to  lay  it  down  as  an  axiom,  that,  except  in  the 
plain  and  palpable  case  of  bodily  pain  or  pleasure,  we  can  never 
be  interested  in  any  thing  but  the  fortunes  of  sentient  beings; 
— and  that  every  thing  partaking  of  the  nature  of  mental  emo- 
tion, must  have  for  its  object  the  feelings,  past,  present  or  pos- 
sible, of  something  capable  of  sensation.  Independent,  there- 
fore, of  all  evidence,  and  without  the  help  of  any  explanation, 
we  should  have  been  apt  to  conclude,  that  the  emotions  of  beauty 
and  sublimity  must  have  for  their  objects  the  sufferings  or  enjoy- 
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ments  of  sentient  beings  ; — and  to  reject,  as  intrinsically  absurd 
and  incredible,  the  supposition,  that  material  objects,  which 
obviously  do  neither  .hurt  nor  delight  the  body,  should  yet  ex- 
cite, by  their  mere  physical  qualities,  the  very  powerful  emotions 
which  are  sometimes  excited  by  the  spectacle  of  beauty. 

Of  the  feelings,  by  their  connexion  with  which,  external  ob- 
jects become  beautiful,  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  speak  more 
minutely; — and  therefore,  it  only  remains,  under  this  preliminary 
view  of  the  subject,  to  explain  the  nature  of  that  connexion  by 
which  we  conceive  this  effect  to  be  produced.  Here,  also,  there 
is  but  little  need  for  minuteness,  or  fulness  of  enumeration.  Al- 
most every  tie,  by  which  two  objects  can  be  bound  together  in 
the  imagination,  in  such  a manner  as  that  the  presentment  of  the 
one  shall  recal  the  memory  of  the  other ; — or,  in  other  words, 
almost  every  possible  relation  which  can  subsist  between  such  ob- 
jects, may  serve  to  connect  the  things  we  call  sublime  or  beauti- 
ful, with  feelings  that  are  interesting  or  delightful.  Mr.  Alison 
has  not  made  any  attempt  to  class  or  enumerate  these  various 
relations  ; but  has  grouped  them  all  together  under  the  sweep- 
ing name  of  Associations.  Nor  indeed  can  he  be  much  blamed 
for  the  omission  ; when  it  is  considered,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
any  enumeration  which  he  could  have  given  must  necessarily 
have  been  imperfect ; and,  on  the  other,  that  the  general  nature 
of  the  law  which  he  wished  to  illustrate,  must,  in  the  longrun, 
have  been  fully  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  all  those  who  attend- 
ed to  his  copious  and  well-chosen  examples.  To  us,  however, 
who  have  less  room  for  examples,  and  less  reliance  on  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers,  some  slight  attempt  at  describing  and  class- 
ing the  most  common  of  those  connexions,  appears  to  be  more 
important, — and  may  even  enable  us  to  introduce  the  few'  ex- 
amples upon  which  we  can  venture,  with  more  effect  and  ad- 
vantage. 

It  appears  to  us,  then,  that  objects  are  sublime  or  beautiful, 
1st,  when  they  are  the  natural  signs,  and  perpetual  concomitants 
of  happiness  or  suffering,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  some  lively  feeling 
or  emotion  in  ourselves  or  in  some  other  sentient  beings ; or, 
2dly,  when  they  are  the  arbitrary  or  accidental  concomitants  of 
such  feelings ; or,  3dly,  when  they  bear  some  analogy,  or  fanciful 
resemblance,  to  circumstances  or  situations  with  which  these 
emotions  are  necessarily  connected.  In  endeavouring  to  illus- 
trate the  nature  of  these  several  relations,  we  shall  be  led  to  lay 
before  onr  readers  some  proofs  that  appear  to  us  satisfactory  of 
the  truth  of  the  general  theory. 

The  most  obvious,  and  the  strongest  association  that  can  be 
established  between  inward  feelings  and  external  objects  is,  where 
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the  object  is  necessarily  and  imiversally  connected  with  the  feel- 
ing bv  tiie  law  c-il  nature,  so  that  it  is  always  presented  to  the  sen- 
ses when  the  feeling  is  impressed  upon  the  mind. — Take,  for  ex- 
ample, tlie  sound  of  thunder. — Nothing,  perhaps,  in  the  whole 
range  of  nature,  is  more  strikingly  and  universally  sublime  ; yet 
it  seems  obvious,  that  the  snbliipity  is  prodi,iced,  not  by  any 
quality  that  is  jrerceived  by  the  ear,  but  altogether  by  the  im- 
piession  of  Power  and  of  Danger  that  is  necessarily  made  upon 
the  mind,  whenever  that  sound  is  heard  That  it  is  not  pro- 
duced by  any  peculiarity  in  the  sound  itself,  is  certain,  from  the 
mistakes  that  are  frequently  made  with  regard  to  it.  The  noise 
of  a cart  rattling  over  the  stones,  is  often  mistaken  for  thunder  ; 
and  as  long  as  the  mistake  lasts,  this  very  vulgar  and  insignifi- 
cant noise  is  actually  felt  to  be  prodigiously  sublime.  It  is  so 
felt,  because  it  is  then  associated  with  ideas  of  prodigious  power 
and  undefined  danger  ; — and  the  sublimity  is  destroyed,  the 
moment  the  association  is  dissolved,  though  the  sound  itself, 
and  its  eflect  on  the  organ,  continue  exactly  the  same.  This, 
therefore,  is  an  instance,  in  w'hich  sublimity  is  distinctly  proved 
to  consist,  not  in  any  pliysical  quality  of  the  object  to  which  it  is 
ascribed,  but  in  its  necessary  connexion  with  tliai  vast  and  un- 
controlled Power  which  is  the  natural  object  of  awe  and  vene- 
ration. 

We  may  now  take  an  example  a little  less  plain  and  element- 
ary. The  most  beautiful  object  in  nature,  peihaps,  is  the  coun- 
tenance of  a young  and  beautiful  woman  ; — and  we  are  apt  at 
first  to  imagine,  that,  independent  of  all  associations,  the  forms 
and  colours  which  it  displays  are,  in  themselves,  lovely  and  en- 
gaging, and  would  appear  charming  to  all  beholders,  with  what- 
ever other  qualities  or  rrapressious  they  might  happen  to  be 
connected.  A very  little  refiectiou,  however,  will  probably  be 
sufticient  to  convince  us  of  the  fallacy  of  this  impression  ; and 
to  satisfy  us,  that  what  we  admire  is  not  a combination  of  forms 
and  colours,  w hich  could  never  excite  any  mental  emotion,  but 
a collection  of  signs  and  tokens  of  those  feelings  and  affections, 
which  are  universally  recognised  as  the  proper  objects  of  love 
and  sympathy.  Laying  aside  the  emotions  arising  from  dif- 
ference of  sex,  and  supposing  female  beauty  to  be  contemplated 
by  the  pure  and  unenvying  eye  of  a female,  it  seems  quite 
obvious,  that  among  its  ingredients  we  should  trace  the  signs  of 
two  different  sets  of  qualities,  that  are  neither  of  them  the  object 
of  sight,  but  of  a higher  faculty  ; — in  the  first  place,  of  youth  and 
health  ; and  in  the  second  place,  of  innocence,  gaiety,  sensibility, 
intelligence,  delicacy  or  vivacity.  Now,  without  enlarging  up- 
on the  natural  effect  of  these  suggestions,  we  shall  just  suppose 
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that  the  appearances,  which  must  be  admitted  at  all  events  to  be 
actually  sigmlicant  of  the  qualities  we  have  enumerated,  had 
been  by  the  law  of  nature  attached  to  the  very  opposite  quali- 
ties ; — tiiat  the  smooth  forehead,  the  lirm  cheek,  and  the  full 
lip,  which  are  now  so  distinctly  expressive  to  us  of  tlie  gay  and 
vigorous  periods  of  youth, — and  the  clear  and  blooming  complex- 
ion, which  indicates  health  and  agility,  had  been  in  fact  the  forms 
and  colours  by  w hich  old  age  and  sickness  were  characterized  ; 
and  that,  instead  of  being  found  united  to  those  sources  and 
seasons  of  enjoyment,  they  had  been  the  badges  by  w hich  nature 
pointed  out  that  state  of  suffering  and  decay  which  is  now  signi- 
iied  to  us  by  the  livid  and  emaciated  face  of  sickness,  or  the 
wrinkled  front,  the  quivering  lip,  and  hollow  cheek  of  age ; — 
If  this  were  the  familiar  law  of  our  nature,  can  it  be  doubted 
that  we  should  look  upon  these  appearances,  not  with  rapture, 
but  with  aversion, — and  consider  it  as  absolutely  ludicrous  or 
disgusting,  to  speak  of  the  beauty  of  what  was  interpreted  by 
every  one  as  the  lamented  sign  of  pain  and  decrepitude  ? 

Such,  we  conceive,  would  be  the  inevitable  effect  of  dissolv- 
ing the  subsisting  connexion  between  the  animating  ideas  of 
hope  and  enjoyment,  and  those  visible  appearances  which  are 
now  significant  of  those  emotions,  and  derive  their  w hole  beau- 
ty from  that  signification.  But  the  effect  would  be  still  stronger, 
if  we  could  suppose  the  moral  expression  of  those  appearances 
to  be  reversed  in  the  same  manner.  If  the  smile,  which  now  en- 
( hants  us,  as  the  expression  of  innocence  and  affection,  were  the 
.‘-ign  attached  by  nature  to  guilt  and  malignity, — if  the  blush 
which  expresses  delicacy,  and  the  glance  that  speaks  intelligence, 
vivacity  and  softness,  had  always  been  found  united  with  brutal 
passion  or  idiot  moodiness;  is  it  not  certain,  that  the  whole  of 
their  beauty  would  be  extinguished,  and  that  our  emotiJ|^  from 
the  sight  of  them  would  be  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  they  now 
are  ? 

This,  we  think,  no  idolater  of  beauty  will  be  hardy  enough  to 
deny : But  our  natural  prejudices  still  cling  to  us;  and,  while  w’e 
»re  forced  to  admit,  that  the  countenance  which  we  now  think 
most  lovely,  w'ould  cease  entirely  to  please,  if  the  qualities  which 
constituted  its  beauty  w'ere  significant  of  nothing  but  painful  feel- 
ings and  hateful  dispositions,  we  are  apt  to  fancy,  that,  though 
disagreeable,  it  might  still  be  thought  beautiful, — and  be  regard- 
ed, as  we  now  regard  many  a beautiful  face,  which  we  know  to 
indicate  neither  innocence,  intelligence,  nor  gentleness,  it  is 
proper,  therefore,  that  we  should  endeavour  to  explain  this  seem- 
ing anomaly,  of  admitted  beauty  where  there  is  no  expression  of 
any  amiable  or  attractive  emotion. 
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There  are  three  considerations  that  may  serve  to  remove  the 
difficulty.  In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  remembered,  that 
our  impression  of  the  beauty  of  the  human  countenance,  is  de- 
rived from  an  habitual  recollection  of  the  interesting  or  amiable 
qualities  of  which  it  is  generally  found  to  be  the  sign ; and  this 
impression,  being  formed  from  experience  of  what  is  really  the 
case  in  the  far  greater  number  of  instances,  cannot  be  entirely 
effaced  by  our  conviction,  that,  in  a particular  instance,  the 
sign  has  been  disjoined  from  the  thing  signified.  This  discove- 
ry indeed,  is  always  accompanied  by  a feeling  of  pain  and  dis- 
appointment; but  this  w'ill  often  be  found  to  mingle  with  the 
pleasing  expectations  to  which  it  has  succeeded,  and  to  consti- 
tute a compound  emotion,  which  is  far  from  being  purely  dis- 
agreeable— like  the  mixed  feelings  of  respect,  sorrow  and  indig- 
nation, with  wliich  w’e  look  upon  a polluted  sanctuary.  In  the 
second  place,  there  is  almost  alw'ays,  in  these  cases,  the  expres- 
sion of  youth  and  health;  an  expression,  in  itself,  indelibly  pleas- 
ing, and  w'hich  does  not  al^vays  become  less  interesting  for  the 
contrasts  which  guilt  or  misery  may  occasionally  throw  over  the 
hopes  and  joys  of  which  it  is  naturally  significant.  In  the  last 
place,  it  IS  necessary  to  remember,  that  the  female  form  is  to 
men  the  object  of  a passion  which  is  satisfied  with  the  attributes 
of  youth  and  health, — which  has  little  relation  to  the  finer  ele- 
ments of  beauty,  and  is  naturally  gratified,  both  by  the  exist- 
ence and  the  indications  of  feelings  that  are  allowed  to  be  guilty 
and  degrading.  This  passion  however  is,  in  the  progress  of 
society,  so  intimately  blended  with  higher  and  purer  feelings, 
that  its  influence  has  given  a colouring  to  the  general  lan- 
guage on  the  subject  of  female  beauty,  and  sanctioned  the  ap- 
plication of  that  name  to  qualities,  which  could  never  have  ob- 
tained it  upon  any  other  principle.  The  operation,  indeed,  of 
this  disturbing  force  has  given  a very  perplexing  bias  to  all  our 
conceptions  of  human  beauty,  and  has  sensibly  affected  the  spe- 
culations of  several  ingenious  inquirers  into  the  nature  of  beau- 
ty in  general,  at  the  same  time  that  it  has  made  it  somewhat  dif- 
ficult and  embarrassing  to  point  out  the  particular  sources  of 
their  errors.  The  same  general  principle  w'ill  serve  to  account 
for  the  other  anomaly,  of  countenances  that  express  intelligence 
and  goodness,  without  admitting  of  being  called  beautiful. 
Where  youth  and  health  are  not  wanting  in  such  cases,  it  w'ill 
commonly  be  found,  that  there  are  evident  traces  of  some  phy- 
sical imperfection  or  disaster,  connected  with  the  revolting 
ideas  of  suffering  and  pain,  and  in  some  measure  weakening 
or  disturbing  the  expression  of  the  more  pleasing  qualities. 
Without  venturing  farther,  however,  upon  tins  dangerous 
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ground,  we  think  we  have  said  nearly  enough  to  satisfy  our  at- 
tentive readers,  that  the  beauty  of  the  hutnan  countenance  is 
derived  chiefly  from  suggesting  to  us  conceptions  of  human  feel- 
ings and  dispositions ; and  that  our  emotions  are  not  excited  by 
a mere  assemblage  of  colours  and  waving  lines,  but  by  the  legi- 
ble characters  of  hope  and  joy — of  innocence,  sensibility  and 
kindness,  which  form  the  proper  objects  of  our  love,  and  the 
most  delightful  occasions  of  our  sympathy. 

That  the  beauty  of  a living  and  sentient  creature  should  de- 
pend, in  a great  degree,  upon  qualities  peculiar  to  such  a crea- 
ture, rather  than  upon  the  mere  physical  attributes  which  it 
may  possess  in  common  with  the  iriert  matter  around  it,  cannot 
indeed  appear  a very  improbable  supposition  to  any  one.  But 
it  may  be  more  difficult  for  some  persons  to  understand  how  the 
beauty  of  mere  dead  matter  should  be  derived  from  the  feel- 
ings and  sympathies  of  sentient  beings.  It  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, therefore,  that  we  should  give  an  instance  or  two  of  this 
derivation. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  understand  how  the  sight  of  a picture  or 
statue  should  affect  us  nearly  in  the  same  way  as  the  sight  of  the 
original : nor  is  it  much  more  difficult  to  conceive,  how  the 
sight  of  a cottage  should  give  us  something  of  the  same  feeling 
as  the  sight  of  a peasant’s  family ; and  the  aspect  of  a town  raise 
many  of  the  same  ideas  as  the  appearance  of  a multitude  of  per- 
sons. We  may  begin,  therefore,  with  an  example  a little  more 
complicated.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  a common  Eng- 
lish landscape — green  meadows  with  fat  cattle — canals  or  navi- 
gable rivers— well  fenced,  well  cultivated  fields— neat,  clean, 
scattered  cottages — humble  antique  church,  with  churchyard 
elms,  and  crossing  hedge-rows — all  seen  under  bright  skies,  and 
in  good  weather  : — There  is  much  beauty,  as  every  one  will  ac- 
knowledge, in  such  a scene.  But  in  what  does  the  beauty  con- 
sist ? Not  certainly  in  the  mere  mixture  of  colours  and  forms  ; 
for  colours  more  pleasing,  and  lines  more  graceful,  (according  to 
any  theory  of  grace  that  may  be  preferred,)  might  be  spread  up- 
on a board,  or  a painter’s  pallet,  w'ithout  engaging  the  eye  to  a 
second  glance,  or  raising  the  least  emotion  in  the  mind ; — but, 
in  the  picture  of  human  happiness  that  is  presented  to  our  ima- 
ginations and  affections, — in  the  visible  and  unequivocal  sio-ns 
of  comfort,  and  cheerful  and  peaceful  enjoyment, — and  of  that 

secure  and  successful  industry  that  ensures  its  continuance, 

and  of  the  piety  by  which  it  is  exalted, — and  of  the  simplicity 
by  which  it  is  contrasted  with  the  guilt  and  the  fever  of  a city 
jiff) — ;in  the  images  of  health  and  temperance  and  plenty  which 
it  exhibits  to  evary  eye, — and  in  the  glimpses  which  it  affords 
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to  warmer  imaginations,  of  those  primitive  or  fabulous  times, 
when  man  was  uucornipted  by  luxury  and  ambition,  and  of 
those  humble  retreats  in  whicb  we  still  delight  to  imagine  that 
love  and  philosophy  may  find  an  unpolluted  asylum.  At  all  e- 
vents,  however,  it  is  human  feeling  that  excites  our  sympathy, 
and  forms  the  object  of  our  emotions.  It  is  man,  and  man  a- 
lone,  that  we  see  in  the  beauties  of  the  earth  which  he  inhabits ; 
— or,  if  a more  sensitive  and  extended  sympathy  connect  us  with 
tlie  lower  families  of  animated  nature,  and  make  us  rejoice  with 
the  lambs  that  bleat  on  the  uplands,  or  the  cattle  that  ruminate 
in  the  valley,  or  even  with  the  living  plants  that  drink  the  bright 
sun  and  the  balmy  air  beside  them,  it  is  still  the  idea  of  enjoy- 
ment— of  feelings  that  animate  the  existence  of  sentient  beings 
— that  calls  forth  all  our  emotions,  and  is  the  parent  of  all  the 
beauty  with  which  we  proceed  to  invest  the  inanimate  creation 
around  us. 

Instead  of  this  quiet  and  tame  English  landscape,  let  us  now 
take  a Welch  or  a Highland  scene,  and  see  whether  its  beauties 
will  admit  of  being  explained  on  the  same  principle.  Here,  we 
shall  have  lofty  mountains, and  rocky  and  lonely  recesses, — tufted 
woods  hung  over  precipices,— -lakes  intersei'.ted  with  castled  pro- 
montories,— ample  solitudes  of  unploughed  and  untrodden  val- 
leys,— nameless  and  gigantic  rums, — and  mountain  echoes  re- 
peating the  scream  of  the  eagle  and  the  roar  of  the  cataract. 
This,  too,  is  beautiful ; — and,  to  those  who  can  interpret  the 
language  it  speaks,  far  more  beautilul  than  the  prosperous  scene 
with  which  we  have  contrasted  it.  Yet,  lonely  as  it  is,  it  is  to 
the  recollection  of  man  and  of  human  feelings  that  its  beauty 
also  is  ow'ing.  The  mere  forms  and  colours  that  compose  its 
visible  appearance,  are  no  more  capable  of  exciting  any  emo- 
tion in  the  mind,  than  the  forms  and  colours  of  a Turkey  car- 
pet. It  is  sympathy  with  the  present  or  the  past,  or  the  ima- 
ginary inhabitants  of  such  a region,  that  alone  gives  it  either 
interest  or  beauty;  and  the  delight  of  those  who  behold  it,  will 
always  be  found  to  be  m exact  proportion  to  the  force  of  their 
imaginations,  and  the  warmth  of  their  social  affections.  The 
leading  impressions,  here,  are  those  of  romantic  seclusion,  and 
primeval  simplicity; — lovers  sequestered  in  these  blissful  soli- 
tudes, ‘ from  towns  and  toils  remote,’ — and  rustic  poets  and 
philosophers  communing  with  nature,  at  a distance  from  the  low 
pui suits  and  selfish  malignity  of  ordinary  mortals; — then  there 
is  the  sublime  impression  of  the  Mighty  Power  which  piled  the 
massive  cliffs  upon  each  other,  and  rent  the  mountains  asunder, 
and  scattered  their  giant  fra  ments  at  their  base; — and  all  the 
images  connected  with  the  monuments  of  ancient  magnificence 
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and  extinguished  hostility, — the  feuds,  and  the  combats,  and 
the  triumphs  of  its  wild  and  primitive  inhabitants,  contrasted 
wiih  the  stillness  and  desolation  of  the  scenes  where  they  lie  in- 
terred ; — and  the  romantic  ideas  attached  to  their  ancient  tradi- 
tions, and  the  peculiarities  of  their  present  life, — tlieir  wild  and 
enthusiastic  poetry, — their  gloomy  superstitions, — their  attach- 
ment to  their  chiefs, — the  dangers,  and  the  hardships  and  eur 
joymeuts  of  their  lonely  huntings  and  fishings, — their  pastoral 
shielings  on  the  mountains  in  summer, — and  the  tales  and  the 
sports  that  amuse  the  little  groupes  that  are  frozen  into  their 
vast  and  trackless  valleys  in  the  winter.  Add  to  all  this,  the 
traces  of  vast  and  obscure  antiquity  that  are  impressed  on  the 
language  and  the  habits  of  the  people,  and  on  the  cliffs  and 
caves  and  guify  torrents  of  the  land  ; and  the  solemn  and  touch- 
ing retiection,  perpetually  recurring,  of  the  weakness  and  in- 
significance of  perishable  man,  whose  generations  thus  pass 
away  into  oblivion,  with  all  their  toils  and  ambition,  while  Na- 
ture holds  on  her  unvarying  course,  and  pours  out  her  streams, 
and  renews  her  forests,  widi  undecaying  activity,  regardless  of 
the  fate  of  her  proud  and  perishable  sovereign. 

VVe  set  all  this  dow'ii  at  random,  from  the  vague  and  casual 
recollection  of  the  impressions  we  have  ourselves  received  from 
this  sort  of  scenery ; — by  no  means  as  an  exact  transcript  of  the 
images  and  feelings  which  it  must  excite  in  all  beholders,  but 
merely  as  a specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  it  operates  on  the 
heart  and  imagination,  and  of  the  nature  of  that  connexion 
which  is  established  between  our  natural  sympathies  and  the  vi- 
sible peculiarities  of  our  mountain  landscape.  The  truth  is, 
that  there  is  an  endless  variety  in  the  trains  of  thought  to  which 
this  kind  of  scenery  is  calculated  to  give  rise  ; and  that  it  dift'ers 
essentially,  in  this  respect,  from  the  scenery  of  a more  cultivat- 
ed region,  w here  there  is  scarcely  any  very  decided  expression, 
but  that  of  comfort  and  tranquillity.  To  make  amends,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  admitted,  that  this  last  expression  is  much  more 
clear  and  obvious  to  beholders  of  every  degree  and  description. 
There  is  scarcely  any  one  who  does  not  feel  and  understand  the 
beauty  of  smiling  fields  and  comfortable  cottages ; but  the  beauty 
of  lakes  and  mountains  is  not  so  universally  distinguishable.  It 
requires  some  knowledge  of  our  species, — some  habits  of  reflec- 
tion,— some  play  of  fancy,— -some  exercise  of  affection,  to  in- 
terpret the  lofty  characters  m which  Nature  here  speaks  to  the 
heart  and  the  imagination  ; and  reflects,  from  the  broken  as- 
pects of  the  desert,  the  most  powerful  images  of  the  feelings  and 
the  fortunes  of  man.  Though  it  has  been  the  fashion,  there- 
fore, for  all  recent  travellers  to  affect  a prodigious  admiration 
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for  these  picturesque  regions,  we  cannot  help  suspecting,  that 
their  beauty  has  been  truly  felt  by  a very  small  number  ; and 
were  exceedingly  delighted  by  the  frank  confession  of  two 
Cockney  tourists,  who  lately  published  an  account  of  their  expe- 
dition to  the  Scottish  Highlands;  in  which  they  fairly  state,  that 
they  could  discover  no  beauty  in  our  naked  mountains  and  drea- 
ry lakes ; and  were  astonished  how  any  intelligent  person  could 
voluntarily  pass  his  ”time  in  the  ‘ cold  and  laborious’  pastimes 
which  they  afforded,  when  he  might  have  devoted  it  to  ‘ the 
gay  vivacity  of  plays,  operas,  and  polite  assemblies.’  They  ac- 
cordingly post  back  to  London  as  fast  as  possible ; and  after 
yawning,  in  a sort  of  disconsolate  terror,  along  the  banks  of 
Lochlomond,  enlarge,  with  much  animation,  on  the  beauty  and 
grandeur — of  Finsbury  Square  ! 

We  have  said  enough,  we  believe,  to  let  our  readers  under- 
stand what  we  mean  by  external  objects  being  the  natural  signs 
or  concomitants  of  human  sympathies  or  emotions.  Yet  we 
cannot  lift  up  our  eyes,  in  this  delightful  season,  without  being 
tempted  to  add  one  other  illustration,  and  to  ask,  on  what 
other  principle  we  can  account  for  the  beauty  of  Spring  ? Win- 
ter has  shades  as  deep,  and  colours  as  brilliant ; and  the  great 
forms  of  nature  are  substantially  the  same  through  all  the  revo- 
lutions of  the  year.  We  shall  'seek  in  vain,  therefore,  in  the 
accidents  of  mere  organic  matter,  for  the  sources  of  that  ‘ ver- 
nal delight  and  joy,’  which  subject  all  liner  spirits  to  an  an- 
nual intoxication,  and  strike  home  the  sense  of  beauty  even  to 
hearts  that  seem  proof  against  it  under  all  other  aspects.  And 
it  is  not  among  the  Head,  but  among  the  Living,  that  this 
beauty  originates.  It  is  the  renovation  of  life  and  of  joy  to  all 
animated  beings,  that  constitutes  this  great  jubilee  of  nature  ; — 
the  young  of  animals  bursting  into  existence, — the  simple  and 
universal  pleasures  which  are  diffused  by  the  mere  temperature  of 
the  air,  and  the  profusion  of  sustenance, — the  pairing  of  birds, 
— the  cheerful  resumption  of  rustic  toils, — the  great  alleviation 
of  all  the  miseries  of  poverty  and  sickness, — our  sympathy  w'ith 
the  young  life,  and  the  promise  and  the  hazards  of  the  vegeta- 
ble creation, — the  solemn,  yet  cheering,  impression  of  the  con- 
stancy of  Nature  to  her  great  periods  of  renovation, — and 
the  hopes  that  dart  spontaneously  forward  into  the  new  circle 
of  exertions  and  enjoyments  that  is  opened  up  by  her  hand 
and  her  example.  Such  are  some  of  the  conceptions  that  are 
forced  upon  us  by  the  appearances  of  returning  Spring ; and 
that  seem  to  account  for  the  emotions  of  delight  with  which 
these  appearances  are  hailed,  by  every  mind  endowed  with  any 
degree  of  sensibility,  somewhat  better  than  the  brightness  of 
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the  colours,  oi  the  agreeableness  of  the  smells  that  are  then  pre- 
sented to  onr  senses. 

They  are  kindred  conceptions  that  constitute  all  the  beau- 
ty of  Childhood  The  forms  and  colours  that  are  peculiar 
to  that  age,  are  not  necessarily  or  absolutely  beautiful  in  them- 
selves; for,  ill  a grown  person,  the  same  forms  and  colours 
would  be  either  ludicrous  or  disgusting.  It  is  their  indestructible 
connexion  with  the  engaging  ideas  of  innocence, — of  careless 
gaiety, — of  unsuspecting  coiitidence ; — made  still  more  tender 
and  attractive  by  the  recollection  of  helplessness,  and  blameless 
adn  happy  ignorance, — of  the  anxious  affection  that  watches  over 
all  their  ways,— and  of  the  hopes  and  fears  that  seek  to  pierce 
futurity,  for  those  who  have  neither  fears  nor  cares  nor  anxieties 
for  themselves. 

These  few  illustrations  will  probably  be  sufficient  to  give  our 
readers  a general  conception  of  the  character  and  the  grounds 
of  that  theory  of  beauty  which  we  think  is  established  in  the 
work  before  us.  They  are  all  examples,  it  will  be  observed,  of 
tlie  Jirst  and  most  important  connexion  which  we  think  may  be 
established  between  external  objects  and  the  sentiments  or  emo- 
tions of  the  mind;  or  cases,  in  which  the  visible  phenomena 
are  the  natural  and  universal  accompaniments  of  the  emotion, 
and  are  consequently  capable  of  reviving  that  emotion,  in  some 
degree,  in  the  breast  of  every  beholder,  if  the  tenor  of  those 
illustrations  has  been  such  as  to  make  any  impression  in  favour 
of  the  general  theory,  we  conceive  that  it  must  be  very  great- 
ly confirmed  by  the  slightest  consideration  of  the  second 
class  of  cases,  or  those  in  which  the  external  object  is  not  the 
natural  and  necessary,  but  only  the  occasional  or  accidental  con- 
comitant of  the  emotion  which  it  recals.  In  the  former  in- 
stances, some  conception  of  beauty  seems  to  be  inseparable 
from  the  appearance  of  the  objects;  and  being  impressed,  in 
some  degree,  upon  all  persons  to  whom  they  are  presented, 
there  is  evidently  room  for  insinuating  that  it  is  an  independ- 
ent and  intrinsic  quality  of  their  nature,  and  does  not  arise  from 
association  with  any  thing  else.  In  the  instances,  how'ever,  to 
which  we  are  now  to  allude,  this  perception  of  beauty  is  not 
universal,  but  entirely  dependent  upon  the  opportunities  which 
each  individual  has  had  to  associate  ideas  of  emotion  with  the 
object  to  which  It  is  ascribed; — the  same  thing  appearing  beau- 
tiful to  those  who  have  been  exposed  to  the  intiiience  of  such  as- 
sociations, and  indifferent  to  those  who  have  not.  It  is  not  easy, 
therefore,  to  conceive  any  more  complete  evidence,  both  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  absolute  or  intrinsic  beauty,  and  that 
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it  depends  altogether  on  those  associations  with  which  it  is  thus 
found  to  come  and  to  disappear. 

Hie  accidental  or  arbitrary  relations  that  may  thus  be  esta- 
blished between  natural  sympathies  or  emotions,  and  external  ob- 
jects, may  be  either  such  as  occur  to  whole  classes  of  men,  or 
are  confined  to  particular  individuals.  Among  the  former,  those 
that  apply  to  different  nations  or  races  of  men,  are  the  most  im- 
portant and  remarkable ; and  constitute  the  basis  of  those  pecu- 
liarities by  which  National  tastes  are  distinguished.  Take,  a- 
gaiii,  for  example,  the  instance  of  female  beauty,— and  think 

what  different  and  inconsistent  standards  would  be  fixed  for  it 

in  the  different  regions  of  the  world; — in  Africa,  in  Asia,  and 
ill  Europe; — in  Tartary  and  in  Greece; — in  Lapland,  Patagonia 
and  Circassia.  If  there  was  any  thing  absolutely  or  intrinsical- 
ly beautiful,  in  any  of  the  forms  thus  distinguished,  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  men  should  differ  so  outrageously  in  their  concep- 
tions of  it:  If  beauty  were  a real  and  independent  quality,  it 
seems  impossible  that  it  should  be  distinctly  and  clearly  felt 
by  one  set  of  persons,  where  another  set,  altogether  as  sen- 
sitive, could  see  nothing  but  its  opposite;  and  if  it  were  actually 
and  iiise2iarably  attached  to  certain  forms,  colours  or  proportions, 
it  must  appear  utterly  inexplicable  that  it  should  be  felt  and  per- 
ceived in  the  most  opposite  forms  and  proportion,  in  objects  of 
the  same  description  On  the  other  hand,  if  all  beauty  consist 
in  reminding  us  of  certain  natural  sympathies  and  objects  of 
emotion,  with  which  they  have  been  habitually  connected,  it  is 
easy  to  perceive  how  the  most  different  forms  should  be  felt  to 
be  equally  beautiful.  If  female  beauty,  for  instance,  consist  in 
the  visible  signs  and  expressions  of  youth  and  health,  and  of 
gentleness,  vivacity  and  kindness ; then  it  will  necessarily  hap- 
pen, that  the  forms,  and  colours  and  proportions  which  nature 
may  have  connected  with  those  qualities,  in  the  different  climates 
or  regions  of  the  world,  will  all  appear  equally  beautiful  to  those 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  recognise  them  as  the  signs  of 
such  qualities ; while  they  will  be  respectively  indifferent  to 
those  who  have  not  learned  to  interpret  them  in  this  sense, 
and  displeasing  to  those  whoni  experience  has  led  to  con- 
sider them  as  the  signs  of  opposite  qualities.  The  case  is  the 
same,  though  perhaps  to  a smaller  degree,  as  to  the  peculiarity 
of  national  taste  in  other  particulars.  The  style  of  dress  and 
architecture  in  every  nation,  if  not  adopted  from  mere  want  of 
skill,  or  penury  of  materials,  always  appears  beautiful  to  the  na- 
tives, and  somewhat  monstrous  and  absurd  to  foreigners ; and 
the  general  character  and  aspect  of  their  landscape,  in  like  man- 
ner, if  not  associated  with  substantial  evils  and  inconveniences, 
always  appear  more  beautiful  and  enchanting  than  the  scenery  of 
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any  other  region.  The  fact  is  still  more  striking,  perhaps,  in 
the  case  of  Music ; — in  the  effects  of  those  national  airs,  with 
which  even  the  most  uncultivated  imaginations  have  connected 
so  many  interesting  recollections;  and  in  the  delight  with  which 
all  persons  of  sensibility  catch  the  strains  of  their  native  melo- 
dies in  strange  or  distant  lands.  It  is  owing  chiefly  to  the  same 
sort  of  arbitrary  and  national  association,  that  white  is  thought 
a gay  colour  in  Europe,  where  it  is  used  at  weddings, — and  a 
dismal  colour  in  China,  where  it  is  used  for  mourning; — that  we 
think  yew-trees  gloomy,  because  they  are  planted  in  churchyards, 
— and  large  masses  of  powdered  horsehair  majestic,  because  we 
see  them  on  the  heads  of  Chancellors  and  Judges. 

Next  to  those  curious  instances  of  arbitrary  or  limited  asso- 
ciations that  are  exemplified  in  the  diversities  of  national  taste, 
are  those  that  are  produced  by  the  differences  of  instruction  or 
Education.  If  external  objects  were  sublime  or  beautiful  in 
themselves,  it  is  plain,  that  they  would  appear  equally  so  to 
those  who  were  acquainted  with  their  origin,  and  to  those  to 
W’hom  it  was  unknown.  Yet  it  is  not  easy,  perhaps,  to  calcu- 
late the  degree  to  which  our  notions  of  beauty  and  sublimity  are 
now  influenced,  over  all  Europe,  by  the  study  of  classical  lite- 
rature ; or  the  number  of  impressions  of  this  sort  which  the 
well-educated  consequently  receive,  from  objects  that  are  utterly 
indifferent  to  uninstructed  persons  of  the  same  natural  sensibi- 
lity. We  gladly  avail  ourselves,  upon  this  subject,  of  the  beau- 
tiful expressions  of  Mr.  Alison. 

‘ The  delight  which  most  men  of  education  receive  from  the 
consideration  of  antiquity,  and  the  beauty  that  they  discover  in 
every  object  which  is  connected  with  ancient  times,  is  in  a great 
measure  to  be  ascribed  to  the  same  cause.  The  antiquarian,  in  his 
cabinet,  surrounded  by  the  relics  of  former  ages,  seems  to  him- 
self to  be  removed  to  periods  that  are  long  since  past,  and  indul- 
ges in  the  imagination  of  living  in  a world,  which,  by  a very  nat- 
ural kind  of  prejudice,  we  are  always  willing  to  believe  was  both 
wiser  and  better  than  the  present.  All  that  is  venerable  or  lau- 
dable in  the  history  of  these  times,  present  themselves  to  his  me- 
mory. The  gallantry,  the  heroism,  the  patriotism  of  antiquity, 
rise  again  before  his  view,  softened  by  the  obscurity  in  which 
they  are  involved,  and  rendered  more  seducing  to  the  imagina- 
tion by  that  obscurity  itself,  which,  while  it  mingles  a sentiment 
of  regret  amid  his  pursuits,  serves  at  the  same  time  to  stimulate 
his  fancy  to  fill  up,  by  its  own  creation,  those  long  intervals  of 
time  of  which  history  has  preserved  no  record.  The  relics  he 
contemplates,  seem  to  approach  him  still  nearer  to  the  ages  of 
his  regard.  The  dress,  the  furniture,  the  arms  of  the  times,  are 
so  many  assistances  to  his  imagination,  in  guiding  or  directing, 
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its  exercise;  and,  ofifering  him  a thousand  sources  of  imagery, 
piovide  liim  with  an  almost  incxhausiihle  field  in  which  his  ine- 
nioiy  and  his  fancy  may  expatiate.  There  are  few  men  who  have 
no.  iclt  somewhat,  at  least,  of  the  delight  of  such  an  employ- 
ment. There  is  no  man  in  the  least  acquainted  with  the  history 
Oi  antiquity,  who  does  not  love  to  let  his  imagination  loose  on 
the  prospect  of  its  remains,  and  to  whom  they  are  not  in  some 
measure  sacred,  from  the  innumerable  images  which  they  bring. 
Even  the  peasant,  whose  knowledge  of  former  times  extends 
but  to  a few  generations,  has  yet  in  his  village  some  monument 
of  the  deeds  or  virtues  of  his  forefathers;  and  cherishes,  with  a 
fond  veneration,  the  memorial  of  those  good  old  times  to  which 
his  imagination  returns  with  delight,  and  of  which  he  loves  to 
recount  tlie  simple  tales  that  tradition  has  brought  him. 

‘And  what  is  it  that  constitutes  that  emotion  of  sublime  delight, 
which  every  man  of  common  sensibility  feels  upon  the  first  pros- 
pect of  Rome?  It  is  not  the  scene  of  destruction  which  is  be- 
fore him.  It  is  not  the  Tiber,  diminished  in  his  imagination  to 
a paltry  stream,  flowing  amid  the  ruins  of  that  magnificence 
which  it  once  adorned.  It  is  not  the  triumph  of  superstition  o- 
ver  the  wreck  of  human  greatness,  and  its  monuments  erected 
upon  the  very  spot  where  the  first  honours  of  humanity  have 
been  gained.  It  is  ancient  Rome  which  fills  his  imagination. 
It  is  the  country  of  Caesar,  and  Cicero,  and  Virgil,  which  is  be- 
fore him-  It  is  the  mistress  of  the  world  which  he  sees,  and 
•who  seems  to  him  to  rise  again  from  her  tomb,  to  give  h.ws 
to  the  universe.  All  that  the  labours  of  his  youth,  or  the  studies 
of  his  mature!'  age  have  acquired,  with  regard  to  the  history  of 
this  great  people,  open  at  once  before  his  imagination,  and  pre- 
sent him  with  a field  of  high  and  solemn  imagery,  which  can  ne- 
ver be  exhausted.  Take  from  him  these  associations, — conceal 
from  him  that  it  is  Rome  that  he  sees;  and  how  different  w'ould 
be  his  emotion!’  L 39 — 42. 

The  influences  of  the  same  studies  may  be  traced,  indeed, 
through  almost  all  our  impressions  of  beauty, — and  especially 
in  the  feelings  which  we  receive  fi  om  the  contempi'dlion  of 
rural  scenery;  where  the  images  and  recollections  which 
have  been  associated  with  such  objects,  in  the  enchanting 
strains  of  the  poets,  are  perpetually  recalled  by  their  ap- 
pearance, and  give  an  interest  and  a beauty  to  the  pro- 
spect, of  winch  the  uninslructed  cannot  have  the  slightest 
perception.  Upon  this  subject,  also,  Mr.  Alison  has  expressed 
himself  with  his  usual  warmth  and  elegance.  After  observing, 
that,  in  childhood,  the  beauties  of  nature  have  scarcely  any  ex- 
istence for  those  who  have  as  yet  but  little  general  sympathy 
with  mankind,  he  proceeds  to  state,  that  they  are  usually  first 
recommended  to  notice  by  the  poets,  to  whom  w e are  introduced 
in  the  course  of  education ; and  who,  in  a manner,  create  them 
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for  us,  by  the  associations  which  they  enable  us  to  form  with 
their  visible  appearance 

‘ How  different,  from  this  period,  become  the  sentiments  with 
which  the  scenery  of  nature  is  contemplated,  by  those  who  have 
any  imagination  ! The  beautiful  forms  of  ancient  mythology, 
with  which  the  fancy  of  poets  peopled  every  element,  are  now 
ready  to  appear  to  their  minds,  upon  the  prospect  of  every  scene. 
The  descriptions  of  ancient  authors,  so  long  admired,  and  so  de- 
serving of  admiration,  occur  to  them  at  every  moment,  and  with 
them,  all  those  enthusiastic  ideas  of  ancient  genius  and  glory, 
Avhich  the  study  of  so  many  years  of  youth  so  naturally  leads 
them  to  form.  Or,  if  the  study  of  modern  poetry  has  succeeded 
to  that  of  the  ancient,  a thousand  other  beautiful  associations  are 
acquired,  which,  instead  of  destroying,  serve  easily  to  unite  with 
the  former,  and  to  afford  a new  source  of  delight.  The  awful 
forms  of  Gothic  superstition,  the  wild  and  romantic  imagery, 
which  the  turbulence  of  the  middle  ages,  the  Crusades,  and  the 
institution  of  Chivalry  have  spread  over  every  country  of  Eu- 
rope, arise  to  the  imagination  in  every  scene  ; accompanied  with 
all  those  pleasing  recollections  of  prowess,  and  adventure,  and 
courteous  manners,  which  distinguished  those  memorable  times. 
W th  such  images  in  their  minds,  it  is  not  common  nature  that 
appears  to  surround  them.  It  is  nature  embellished  and  made 
sacred  by  the  memory  of  Theocritus  and  Virgil,  and  Milton  and 
T asso  ; their  genius  seems  still  to  linger  among  the  scenes  which 
inspired  it,  and  to  irradiate  every  object  where  it  dwells  ; and 
the  creation  of  their  fancy  seem  the  fit  inhabitants  of  that  nature, 
which  their  descriptions  have  clothed  with  beauty.’  I.  64,  65. 

It  is  needless,  for  the  purpose  of  mere  illustration,  to  pursue 
this  subject  of  arbitrary  or  accidental  association  through  all  the 
divisions  of  which  it  is  susceptible  ; and  indeed  the  task  would 
be  endless  ; since  there  is  scarcely  any  class  in  society  which 
could  not  be  shown  to  have  peculiar  associations  of  interest  and 
emotion  with  objects  which  are  not  so  connected  in  the  minds 
of  any  other  class.  The  young  and  the  old — the  rich  and  the 
poor — the  artist  and  the  man  of  science — the  inhabitant  of  the 
city  and  the  inhabitant  of  the  country — the  man  of  business 
and  the  man  of  pleasure — the  domestic  and  the  dissipated, — nay, 
even  the  followers  of  almost  every  different  study  or  profession, 
have  perceptions  of  beauty,  because  they  have  associations  with 
external  objects,  that  are  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  have  no 
existence  for  any  other  persons.  But,  though  the  detail  of 
such  instances  could  not  fail  to  show,  in  the  clearest  and  most 
convincing  manner,  how  directly  the  notion  of  beauty  is  derived 
from  some  more  radical  and  familiar  emotion,  and  how  many 
and  various  are  the  channels  by  which  such  emotions  are 
transmitted,  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  has  been  already 
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said,  to  put  our  readers  in  possession  of  the  principles  and  general 
bearings  of  an  argument  which  we  must  not  think  of  exhausting. 

Even  the  little,  how'ever,  which  has  now  been  said  on  the 
subject  of  associations,  which,  though  not  universal,  are  com- 
mon to  whole  classes  of  persons,  will  make  it  unnecessary  to  en- 
large on  those  that  are  peculiar  to  each  individual.  It  is  almost 
enough,  indeed,  to  transcribe  the  following  short  passage  from 
Mr.  Alison. 

‘ There  is  no  man,  who  has  not  some  interesting  associations 
with  particular  scenes,  or  airs,  or  books,  and  who  does  not  feel 
their  beauty  or  sublimity  enhanced  to  him  by  such  connexions. 
The  view  of  the  house  where  one  was  born,  of  the  school  where 
one  was  educated,  and  where  the  gay  years  of  infancy  were  pass- 
ed, is  indifferent  to  no  man.  They  recal  so  many  images  of  past 
happiness  and  past  affections,  they  are  connected  with  so  many 
strong  or  valued  emotions,  and  lead  altogetlier  to  so  long  a train 
of  feelings  and  recollections,  that  there  is  hardly  any  scene  which 
one  ever  beholds  with  so  much  rapture.  There  are  songs  also, 
that  we  have  heard  in  our  infancy,  which,  when  brought  to  our  re- 
membrance in  after  years,  raise  emotions  for  which  we  cannot 
well  account;  and  which,  though  perhaps  very  indifferent  in 
themselves,  still  continue  from  this  association,  and  from  the  va- 
riety of  conceptions  which,  they  kindle  in  our  minds,  to  be  our  fa- 
vourites through  life.  The  scenes  which  have  been  distinguish- 
ed by  the  residence  of  any  person,  whose  memory  we  admire, 
produce  a similar  effect.  ‘ Movemur  enim,  nescio  quo  pacto, 
‘ locis  ipsis,  in  quibus  eorum,  quos  diligimus,  aut  admiramur 
‘ adsunt  vestigia.’  The  scenes  themselves  may  be  little  beauti- 
ful ; but  the  delight  with  which  we  recollect  the  traces  of  their 
lives,  blends  itself  insensibly  with  the  emotions  which  the  scene- 
ry excites  ; and  the  admiration  which  these  recollections  afford, 
seems  to  give  a kind  of  sanctity  to  the  place  where  they  dwelt, 
and  converts  every  thing  into  beauty  which  appears  to  have  been 
connected  with  them.’  I.  23 — 25. 

There  are  similar  impressions, — as  to  the  sort  of  scenery  to 
which  we  have  been  long  accustomed, — as  to  the  style  of  perso- 
nal beauty  by  which  we  were  first  enchanted, — and  even  as  to 
the  dialect,  or  the  form  of  versification  which  we  first  begun  to 
admire,  that  bestow  a secret  and  adventitious  charm  upon  all 
these  objects,  and  enable  us  to  discover  in  them  a beauty  which 
is  invisible,  because  it  is  non-existent  to  every  other  eye. 

In  all  the  cases  w'e  have  hitherto  considered,  the  external  ob- 
ject is  supposed  to  have  acquired  its  beauty,  by  being  actually 
connected  with  the  causes  of  our  natural  emotions,  either  as  a 
sign  of  their  existence,  or  as  being  locally  present  to  their  ordi- 
nary occasions.  There  is  a relation,  however,  of  another  kind, 
to  which  it  is  necessary  to  attend,  both  to  elucidate  the  general 
grounds  of  the  theory,  and  to  explain  several  appearances  that 
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might  otherwise  expose  it  to  objections.  This  is  the  relation 
■which  external  objects  may  bear  to  our  internal  feelings,  and  the 
power  they  may  consequently  acquire  of  suggesting  them,  in 
consequence  of  a sort  of  resemblance  or  analogy  which  they 
seem  to  have  to  their  natural  and  appropriate  objects.  The  lan- 
guage of  poetry  is  founded,  in  a great  degree,  upon  this  analo- 
gy ; and  all  language  indeed  is  full  of  it ; and  attests,  by  its 
structure,  both  the  extent  to  which  it  is  spontaneously  pursued, 
and  the  effects  that  are  produced  by  its  suggestion.  We  take  a 
familiar  instance  from  the  elegant  writer  before  us. 

‘ What,  for  instance,  is  the  impression  we  feel  from  the  scene- 
ry of  spring  ? The  soft  and  gentle  green  with  which  the  earth  is 
spread,  the  feeble  texture  of  the  plants  and  flowers,  the  young  of 
animals  just  entering  into  life,  and  the  remains  of  winter  yet 
lingering  among  the  woods  and  hills, — all  conspire  to  infuse  in- 
to our  minds  somewhat  of  that  fearful  tenderness  with  which  in- 
fancy is  usually  beheld.  With  such  a sentiment,  how  innumera- 
ble are  the  ideas  which  present  themselves  to  our  imagination! 
ideas,  it  is  apparent,  by  no  means  confined  to  the  scene  before  our 
eyes,  or  to  the  possible  desolation  which  may  yet  await  its  infant 
beauty,  but  which  almost  involuntarily  extend  themselves  to  ana- 
logies with  the  life  of  man,  and  bring  before  us  all  those  images 
of  hope  or  fear,  which,  according  to  our  peculiar  situations,  have 
the  dominion  of  our  hearts ! — The  beauty  of  autumn  is  accom- 
panied with  a similar  exercise  of  thought : The  leaves  begin  then 
to  drop  from  the  trees  ; the  flowers  and  shrubs,  with  which  the 
fields  were  adorned  in  the  summer  months,  decay  ; the  woods  and 
groves  are  silent;  the  sun  himself  seems  gradually  to  withdraw 
his  light,  or  to  become  enfeebled  in  his  power.  Who  is  there, 
who,  at  this  season,  does  not  feel  his  mind  impressed  with  a sen- 
timent of  melancholy  ? or  who  is  able  to  resist  that  current  of 
thought,  which,  from  such  appearances  of  decay,  so  naturally 
leads  him  to  the  solemn  imagination  of  that  inevitable  fate, 
•which  is  to  bring  on  alike  the  decay  of  life,  of  empire,  and  of  na- 
ture itself?’  I.  16,  17. 

A thousand  such  analogies,  indeed,  are  suggested  to  us  by 
the  most  familiar  aspects  of  nature.  The  morning  and  the  even- 
ing present  the  same  ready  picture  of  youth  and  of  closing  life, 
as  the  various  vicissitudes  of  the  year.  The  withering  of  flow- 
ers images  out  to  us  the  languor  of  beauty,  or  the  sickness  of 
childhood.  The  loud  roar  of  troubled  waters  seems  to  bear 
some  resemblance  to  the  voice  of  lamentation  or  violence ; and 
the  softer  murmur  of  brighter  streams,  to  be  expressive  of  cheer- 
fulness and  innocence.  The  purity  and  transparency  of  water  or 
of  air,  indeed,  is  itself  felt  to  be  expressive  of  mental  purity  and 
gayety ; and  their  darkness  or  turbulence,  of  mental  gloom  and 
dejection.  All  fine  and  delicate  forms  are  typical  of  delicacy 
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and  genlleiiess  of  character;  and  almost  all  forms,  bounded  by 
waving  or  Howing  lines,  suggest  ideas  of  ease,  pliability,  and  ele- 
gance. Rapid  and  impetuous  motion  seems  to  be  emblematical 
of  violence  and  passion; — slow  and  sleaily  motion  of  delibera- 
tion, dignity  and  resolution  ; — fluttering  motion,  of  inconstancy 
or  terror; — and  waving  motion,  according  as  it  is  slow  or  swift, 
of  sadness  or  playfulness  A large  and  massive  building  gives  us 
the  idea  of  flrmness  and  constancy  of  character ; — a rock  batter- 
ed by  the  waves,  of  fortitude  in  adversity.  Stillness  and  calm- 
ness in  the  water  or  the  air,  seem  to  shadow  out  tenderness,  indo- 
lence and  placidity; — moonlight  we  call  pensive  and  gentle; — 
and  the  unclouded  sun  gives  us  an  impression  of  e.\ulting  vigour, 
and  domineering  ambition  and  glory. 

It  IS  not  dittirult,  with  the  assistance  which  language  affords' 
us,  to  trace  the  origin  of  all  these,  and  a thousand  other  associa- 
tions. In  many  instances,  the  qualities  which  thus  suggest  men- 
tal emotions,  do  actually  resemble  their  constant  concomitants  in 
human  nature,  as  is  obviously  the  case  with  the  forms  and 
motions  which  are  sublime  or  beautiful ; and,  in  some,  their 
effects  and  relations  bear  so  obvious  an  analogy  to  those  of  hu- 
man conduct  or  feeling,  as  to  force  itself  upon  the  notice  of  the 
most  careless  beholder.  But,  whatever  may  have  been  their 
original,  the  very  structure  of  language  attests  the  vast  extent  to 
which  they  have  been  carried,  and  the  nature  of  the  suggestions 
to  which  they  are  indebted  for  their  interest  or  beauty.  It  is 
very  remarkable,  indeed,  that,  while  almost  all  the  words  by 
which  the  affections  of  the  mind  are  expressed,  seem  to  have 
been  borrowed  originally  from  the  qualities  of  matter,  the  epi- 
thets by  which  we  learn  afterwards  to  distinguish  such  ma- 
terial objects  as  are  felt  to  be  sublime  or  beautiful,  are  all  of 
them  epithets  that  had  been  previously  appropriated  to  express 
some  quality  or  emotion  of  mind.  Colours  are  said  to  be  gay 
or  grave — motions  to  be  lively,  or  deliberate,  or  capricious — - 
forms  to  be  delicate  or  modest — sounds  to  be  animated  or 
mournful — prospects  to  be  cheerful  or  melancholy — rocks  to  be 
bold — waters  to  be  tranquil — and  a thousand  other  phrases  of 
the  same  import ; all  indicating,  most  unequivocally,  the  sources 
from  which  our  interest  in  matter  is  derived,  and  proving,  that 
it  is  necessary,  in  all  cases,  to  confer  mind  and  feeling  upon  it, 
before  it  can  be  conceived  as  either  sublime  or  beautiful.  Tbe 
great  charm,  indeed,  and  the  great  secret  of  poetical  diction, 
consists  in  thus  lending  life  and  emotion  to  all  the  objects  it  em- 
braces ; and  the  enchanting  beauty  which  we  sometimes  recog- 
nise in  descriptions  of  very  ordinary  phenomena,  will  be  found 
to  arise  from  the  force  of  imagination,  by  which  the  poet  lias 
connected  with  human  emotions,  a variety  of  objects,  to  which 
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common  minds  could  not  discover  tlieir  relation.  What  the 
poet  does  for  his  readers,  however,  by  his  original  siinilies  and 
metaphors  in  these  higher  cases,  even  the  dullest  of  these  read- 
ers do,  in  some  degree,  every  day,  for  themselves  ; and  the 
beauty  which  is  perceived,  when  natural  objects  are  unex- 
pectedly vivitied  by  the  glowing  fancy  of  the  forn)er,  is  pre- 
cisely of  the  same  kind  that  is  felt  when  the  closeness  of  the 
analogy  enables  theni  to  force  human  feelings  upon  the  recol- 
lection of  all  mankind.  As  the  poet  sees  more  of  beauty  in  na- 
ture than  ordinary  mortals,  just  because  he  perceives  more  of 
these  analogies  and  relations  to  social  emotion,  in  which  all  beau- 
ty consists;  so,  other  men  see  more  or  less  of  this  beauty,  exact- 
ly as  they  happen  to  possess  that  fancy,  or  those  habits,  which 
enable  them  readily  to  trace  out  these  relations. 

From  all  these  sources  of  evidence,  then,  we  think  it  is  pret- 
ty well  made  out,  that  the  beauty  or  sublimity  of  external  ob- 
jects is  nothing  but  the  reflection  of  emotions  excited  by  the 
feelings  or  condition  of  sentient  beings  ; and  is  produced  alto- 
gether by  certain  little  portions,  as  it  were,  of  love,  joy,  pity, 
veneration  or  terror,  that  adhere  to  those  objects  that  are  present 
on  occasion  of  such  emotions. — Nor,  after  what  w'e  have  already 
said,  does  it  seem  to  be  necessary  to  reply  to  more  than  one  of 
the  objections  to  which  we  are  aware  that  this  theory  is  liable. — 
If  beauty  be  nothing  more  than  a reflection  of  love,  pity  or  ve- 
neration, how  comes  it,  it  may  be  asked,  to  be  distinguished 
from  these  sentiments  ? They  are  never  confounded  w'ilh  each 
other,  either  in  our  feelings  or  our  language  : — Why,  then, 
should  they  all  be  confounded  under  the  common  name  of  beau- 
ty.'* and  why  should  beauty,  in  all  cases,  affect  us  in  a way  so  dif- 
ferent from  the  love  or  compassion  of  which  it  is  said  to  be 
merely  the  reflection  ? 

Now,  to  these  questions,  we  are  somewhat  tempted  to  an- 
swer, after  the  manner  of  our  country,  by  asking,  in  our  turn, 
whether  it  be  really  true,  that  beauty  always  affects  us  in  one 
and  the  same  manner,  and  alw'ays  in  a different  manner  from 
the  simple  and  elementary  affections  which  it  is  its  office  to  re- 
cal  to  us  t In  very  many  cases,  it  appears  to  us,  that  the 
sensations  which  we  receive  from  objects  that  are  felt  to  be 
beautiful,  and  that  in  the  highest  degree,  do  not  differ  at  all 
from  the  direct  movements  of  tenderness  or  pity  tow'ards  sen- 
tient beings.  If  the  epithet  of  beauty  be  correctly  (as  it  is 
universally)  applied  to  many  of  the  most  admired  and  en- 
chanting passages  in  poetry,  which  consist  entirely  in  the  ex- 
pression of  affecting  sentiments,-  the  question  would  be  speedily 
decided  ; and  it  is  a fact,  at  all  events,  too  remarkable  to  be  o- 
mitted,  that  some  of  the  mo.st  powerful  and  delightful  emotions 
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that  are  uniformly  classed  under  this  name,  arise  altogether  from 
the  direct  intluence  of  these  pathetic  emotions,  without  the 
intervention  of  any  material  imagery.  We  do  not  wish,  how- 
ever, to  dwell  upon  an  argument,  which  certainly  is  not  appli- 
cable to  all  paits  of  the  question  ; and,  admitting  that,  on  ma- 
ny occasions,  the  feelings  which  w'e  experience  from  beauty,  are 
sensibly  different  from  the  primary  emotions  in  which  we  think 
they  originate,  we  shall  endeavour,  in  a very  few  words,  to 
give  an  explanation  of  this  difference,  which  seems  to  be  per- 
fectly consistent  with  the  theory  we  have  undertaken  to  illus- 
trate. 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  make  some  difference  on  the  pri- 
mary affections  to  which  we  have  alluded,  that,  in  the  cases  al- 
luded to,  they  are  reflected  from  material  objects,  and  not  di- 
rectly excited  by  their  natural  causes.  The  light  of  the  moon 
has  a very  different  complexion  from  that  of  the  sun ; and  yet 
it  is  in  substance  the  sun’s  light.  In  the  next  place,  the  emo- 
tion, w hen  suggested  in  the  shape  of  beauty,  comes  upon  us, 
for  the  most  part,  disencumbered  of  all  those  accompaniments 
which  frequently  give  it  a peculiar  and  less  satisfactory  cha- 
racter, when  it  arises  from  direct  intercourse  with  its  living 
objects.  The  compassion  that  is  suggested  by  beauty  of  a gen- 
tle and  winning  description,  is  not  attended  with  any  of  that 
disgust  and  uneasiness  which  frequently  accompany  the  specta- 
cle of  real  distress ; nor  with  that  importunate  suggestion  of  the 
duty  of  relieving  it,  from  which  it  is  almost  inseparable.  Nor  does 
the  temporary  delight  w hich  we  receive  from  beauty  of  a gay  and 
animating  character,  call  upon  us  for  any  such  expenditure  of  spi- 
rits, or  active  demonstrations  of  sympathy,  as  are  sometimes  de- 
manded by  the  turbulence  of  real  joy.  In  the  third  place,  the 
emotioa  of  beauty  being  partly  founded  upon  illusion,  is  far  more 
transitory  in  its  own  nature,  and  is  both  more  apt  to  fluctuate  and 
vary  in  its  character,  and  more  capable  of  being  dismissed  at 
pleasure,  than  any  of  the  primary  affections,  whose  shadow  and 
representative  it  is.  In  the  fourth  place,  and  this  is  the  cir- 
cumstance most  relied  on  by  Mr.  Alison,  the  perception  of  beau- 
ty implies  a certain  exercise  of  the  imagination  that  is  not  re- 
quired m the  case  of  direct  emotion,  and  is  sufficient,  of  itself, 
both  to  give  a new  character  to  every  emotion  that  is  suggested 
by  the  intervention  of  such  an  exercise,  and  to  account  for  our 
classing  all  the  various  emotions  that  are  so  suggested  under  the 
same  denomination  of  Beauty.  When  we  are  injured,  we  feel 
indignation, — when  we  are  wounded,  we  feel  pain, — w hen  wesee 
suflering,we  feel  com  passion, — and  when  we  w'itness  any  splendid 
act  of  heroism  or  generosity,  we  feel  admiration — without  any  ef- 
fort of  the  imagination,  or  the  intervention  of  any  picture,  or  vi- 
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sion  in  the  mind.  But  when  we  feel  indignation,  or  pity,  oiMad- 
miration,  in  consequence  of  seeing  some  piece  of  inanimate  mat- 
ter that  merely  suggests  or  recals  to  us  the  ordinary  causes  or 
proper  objects  of  these  emotions,  it  is  evident  that  our  fancy  is 
set  to  work,  and  that  the  effect  is  produced  by  means  of  a certain 
poetical  creation,  or  a train  of  images  and  conceptions  that 
are  conjured  up  in  the  mind.  We  draw  out  for  our  own  con- 
templation, a long  train  of  figures  and  combinations,  which  we 
dispose  in  such  a way,  as  to  produce  the  most  lively  effect  on 
our  feelings  ; and  are  employed,  therefore,  partly  in  composing 
and  delineating  this  inward  and  ideal  picture  of  the  objects  of 
our  emotions,  and  partly  only  in  receiving  the  emotions  which 
it  excites.  It  is  this  active  and  heated  state  of  the  imagination, 
and  this  divided  and  busy  occupation  of  the  mind,  that  consti- 
tute the  great  peculiarity  of  the  emotions  we  experience  from 
the  perception  of  beauty. 

Finally,  we  think  it  of  importance  to  observe,  that  this 
peculiarity  is  further  strengthened  by  the  great  variety,  and, 
as  it  were,  lubricity  of  the  pictures  and  emotions  which 
are  excited  by  the  most  common  instances  of  beauty.  When 
we  experience  any  emotion  directly,  there  is  no  choice,  and  no 
doubt  in  the  matter.  When  we  see  wrong,  we  feel  indigna- 
tion ; and  when  joy  or  sorrow  are  placed  before  us,  we  receive 
the  sympathetic  infection.  We  cannot  avoid  being  moved  in 
the  way  in  which  we  are  moved ; and  though  we  may  make 
short  excursions  into  the  border  land  of  imagination,  we  feel 
nothing  either  strongly  or  distinctly,  but  the  unvarying  reality 
before  us.  The  case,  however,  is  remarkably  different,  when 
we  have  nothing  before  us  but  objects  that  are  merely  connected 
with  ideas  of  sorrow  or  enjoyment,  and  capable,  in  consequence, 
of  suggesting  these  emotions.  Here,  there  is,  in  the  first  place, 
no  necessity  or  certainty  that  the  emotion  will  be  suggested  at 
all  ; and,  in  the  second  place,  no  definite  or  particular  image  or 
tablature  in  which  it  is  to  be  embodied.  All  that  we  have,  is 
a general  and  vague  impression  of  a particular  class  of  emo- 
tions, and  an  undefined  sort  of  conciousness  of  the  capability 
of  the  objects  before  us  to  suggest  trains  of  ideas  well  fitted  to 
give  them  scope.  The  objects  themselves,  however,  do  very  rare- 
ly prescribe  the  precise  nature  of  these  ideas  ; and,  while  an  im- 
mense multitude  of  loose  analogies  and  kindred  recollections  roll 
dimly  over  the  mind,  we  are  left  to  form  them  into  such  groupes 
and  combinations  as  we  ourselves  may  select ; and  are  tempted 
every  moment  to  change  the  form  of  our  cloudy  creation,  and  to 
wander  from  one  set  of  images  and  impressions  to  another. 
Even  when  we  look  upon  a single  form  of  beauty — upon  an  an- 
cient statue  for  example,  or  a Gothc  turret — we  are  apt  to  ex- 
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peniunce  this  lliicUiation  of  the  imagination, — this  unsteadiness 
and  perpetual  sliiftiiig  in  the  particular  objects  of  emotion,  and 
to  feel  that  there  is  nothing  that  is  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the 
form  before  us  ; and  that  the  fancy  wavers  among  an  indistinct 
crowd  of  equal  competitors.  This,  however,  is  still  more  remark- 
ably the  case,  when  the  beauty  that  enchants  us  is  of  a more 
compound  and  complicated  nature,  and  consists,  as  in  the  case 
of  a tine  landscape,  ot  a great  variety  of  parts  and  features,  each 
ot  which  may  possess  a peculiar  character  or  shade  of  expres- 
sion. 

Take,  for  example,  the  scenery  so  beautifully,  and  yet  im- 
perfectly, described  by  Mr.  Scott,  on  the  borders  of  Loch- 
Katrine.  The  images  which  it  is  calculated  to  suggest,  will 
agree,  perhaps,  in  being  ideas  of  seclusion — of  a life  set  free 
trom  the  restraints  of  the  world,  and  hidden  from  its  observa- 
tion— ot  sympathy  with  the  simple  joys  and  animating  toils  of 
its  natives — and  of  awe  and  veneration  for  the  Power  which 
has  left  the  traces  of  its  might  on  the  cliffs  and  mountains  : 
but  the  particular  train  of  images,  by  the  help  of  which  those 
general  impressions  may  be  moulded  into  distinct  objects  of 
emotion,  is  evidently  altogether  loose  and  undetermined,  and 
must  depend  upon  the  taste,  dispositions,  and  information  of 
every  different  beholder.  Thus,  Fitz-James,  with  a due  atten- 
tion to  his  joyous  and  social  character,  is  made  to  fill  up  the 
outline,  by  planting  an  ideal  castle,  filled  with  hunters  and  fair 
ladies,  on  the  steep, — and  an  abbey  of  jolly  ecclesiastics  on  the 
meadow, — and  by  rousing  the  mountain  echoes  with  the  hunting- 
horn  and  the  matin  bell  and  chant : — While  Rousseau,  in  de- 
scribing a Itindred  scene,  displays  in  a manner  much  more  cha- 
racteristic, the  romantic  tenderness  of  his  fancy,  when  he  says, 
that  it  seemed  like  an  asylum  w'hich  Nature  had  spared  for  two 
faithful  lovers,  escaped  alone  from  the  ruin  and  desolation  of 
the  universe. — To  a mind  familiar  with  the  imagery  of  Celtic 
poetry,  the  same  scene,  it  is  obvious,  might  have  presented  a vi- 
sion of  white-armed  virgin  archers,  and  gray-haired  bards,  and 
warriors  arming  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  damsels  — while,  to  a 
wilder  or  more  gloomy  fancy,  it  might  have  disclosed  a picture  of 
moonlight  fairies  and  goblins; — or  dens  of  ambushed  banditti, — 
or  the  onset  of  revengeful  clans,  and  the  triumphs  of  patriarchal 
chieftains.  There  is  no  limit,  indeed,  to  the  varieties  of  human  in- 
terest that  maybe  suggested  to  a powerful  imagination  by  a scene 
so  striking  and  so  various  ; and  we  only  multiply  those  coarse  and 
unseemly  sketches,  in  order  to  show  how  exclusively  it  is  human 
interest,  or  at  least  feeling  and  sentiment  of  some  sort,  that  is 
the  ultimate  object  of  all  those  emotions  which  it  is  the  charac- 
teristic of  beauty  to  excite.  Ev^n  where  the  object  is  simple 
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and  ordinary,  the  emotion  of  beauty  which  it  excites  is  general- 
ly quite  vague  and  indeterminate.  Few  common  objects,  for 
example,  are  more  beautiful  than  a column  of  smoke  rising 
slowly  above  trees,  in  a calm  sky — so  common  is  it,  indeed,  that 
it  very  often  gives  us  no  emotion  at  all — but  if  it  once  strike  us 
as  beautiful,  we  may  be  certain  that  we  have  associated  with  it 
many  ideas  of  human  interest  and  feeling — many  abortive  little 
sketches  of  groupes  and  persons  connected  with  such  an  appear- 
ance. Mr.  Wordsworth,  we  think,  (for  we  quote  from  memo- 
ry,) has  noticed  and  exemplified  the  pliability  of  this  very  image 
in  a very  striking  manner.  The  smoke  comes  to  his  eye,  he  says, 

‘ With  some  uncertain  notice,  as  may  seem, 

Of  houseless  wanderers  in  the  summer  wood ; 

Or  of  some  hermit’s  cell,  where  by  his  fire 

The  hermit  sits  alone.’ 

Cowper,  we  think,  makes  the  same  appearance  significant  of 
the  encampment  of  gypsies,  and  all  their  picturesque  establish- 
ment ; and  it  is  easy  to  see,  that,  to  a creative  fancy,  it  might 
suggest  an  infinite  number  of  similar  conceptions. 

We  have  been  betrayed  into  this  long,  and  we  fear  tedious, 
detail,  in  order  to  show  that  the  emotions  which  are  suggested 
to  us  by  the  appearance  of  beauty,  have  seldom  any  fixed  or  de- 
terminate objects,  as  all  emotions  that  are  raised  directly,  and  not 
by  such  suggestions,  must  necessarily  have  ; — and  that  the  ob- 
jects which  the  imagination  is  stimulated  to  conceive,  are  apt  to 
shift  and  fluctuate  before  us — in  many  cases  extending  into  a 
long  train  or  series  of  connected  impressions,  and,  in  others, 
presenting  only  dim  and  broken  outlines,  that  fleet  away  in  irre- 
gular succession.  This  peculiarity,  we  are  inclined  to  think. 
Joined  to  those  that  have  been  already  noticed,  is  fully  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  difference  that  is  felt  to  exist  between  the  emo- 
tions of  beauty,  and  the  more  simple  and  original  emotions  into 
which  we  hold  that  the  former  may  be  resolved.  The  sugges- 
tions of  beauty  seem,  in  this  respect  to  bear  the  same  analogy 
to  the  direct  impression  of  our  affections,  that  the  expression  of 
instrumental  music  does  to  that  of  poetry,  or  language  in  gene- 
ral. The  most  beautiful  and  expressive  air  that  ever  was  invent- 
ed, when  played  without  words,  communicates  only  a vague  and 
indeterminate  emotion  to  the  mind ; at  the  same  time  that  it  sti- 
mulates it  to  fill  up  the  blank  in  the  imagination  with  some  scene 
or  story  corresponding  to  its  general  character.  We  may  be  able 
for  instance,  to  say  with  certainty  that  a particular  air  is  pathetic 
and  plaintive  ; but  what  particular  sort  of  sorrow  it  expresses, 
is  left  for  every  hearer  to  imagine.  To  some,  accordingly,  it 
will  impart  a vision  of  mothers  wailing  over  their  dead  children; 
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and  to  Olliers,  ol'  divided  lovers,  complaining  of  perfidy  or  for- 
tune. To  one,  it  viill  speak  of  the  desolation  of  captive  warri- 
ors ; to  another,  of  the  meanings  of  secluded  penitence  ; and 
this  very  vagueness  and  uncertainty,  joined  with  the  excitement 
of  the  imagination  which  it  produces,  give  a compass  and  ex- 
tent to  Its  power  of  expression,  that  familiarly  distinguish  it, 
though  founded  on  the  very  same  feelings,  from  the  fixed,  and 
limited  and  precise  expression  of  poetry.  The  case  seems  to  be 
the  same  with  visible  beauty.  The  qualities  in  which  it  consists, 
are  but  another  set  of  characters  for  communicating  those  emo- 
tions that  are  more  clearly,  but  not  always  so  forcibly  expressed 
by  the  pen  of  the  poet.  They  constitute  a sort  of  hieroglyphics, 
or  picture-writings,  that  express  the  emotion  by  means  of  the  re- 
lations and  analogies  of  things,  and  not  by  any  contrivance  of  di- 
rect or  conventional  reference.  They  require,  therefoie,  to  be 
eked  out  by  the  fancy  and  the  knowledge  of  the  reader;  and  ra- 
ther rouse  the  imagination  to  a discovery,  than  enlighten  it  by  a 
revelation.  Those  characters  and  pictures,  at  the  same  time,  are 
just  as  little  the  ultimate  objects  of  emotion,  as  the  letters  and 
syllables  of  the  poet.  They  are  mere  signs  and  instruments  in 
both  cases  ; and  produce  their  eftects  on  the  mind,  not  by  any 
relation  which  they  themselves  have  to  our  feelings,  but  by  sug- 
gesting to  us,  more  or  less  directly,  those  emotions  vvith  which 
they  have  been  associated. 

What  we  have  now  said  is  enough,  we  believe,  to  give  an  at- 
tentive reader  that  general  conception  of  the  theory  before  us, 
which  is  all  that  we  can  hope  to  give  in  the  narrow  limits  to  which 
we  are  confined.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  we  have  spo- 
ken only  of  those  sorts  of  beauty  that  we  think  capable  of  being 
resolved  into  some  passion,  or  emotion,  or  pretty  lively  sentiment 
of  our  nature  ; and  though  these  are  undoubtedly  the  highest 
and  most  decided  kinds  of  beauty,  it  is  certain,  that  there  are 
many  things  called  beautiful  which  cannot  claim  so  lofty  a con- 
nexion. It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  observe,  that  though  eve- 
ry thing  that  excites  any  feeling  vt'orthy  to  be  called  an  emotion 
by  its  beauty  or  sublimity,  will  be  found  to  be  related  to  the 
natural  objects  of  human  passions  or  affections,  there  are  many 
things  which  are  pleasing  or  agreeable  enough  to  be  called  beau- 
tiful, in  consequence  of  their  relation  merely  to  human  conve- 
nience and  comfort;  many  others  that  please  by  suggesting 
ideas  of  human  skill  and  ingenuity ; — and  many  that  obtain  the 
name  of  beautiful,  by  being  associated  with  human  fortune,  va- 
nity or  splendour.  After  what  has  been  already  said,  it  will  not 
be  necessary  either  to  exemplify  or  explain  these  subordinate 
phenomena,  it  is  enough  merely  to  suggest,  that  they  all 
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please  upon  the  same  great  principle  of  sympathy  with  human 
feelings  ; and  are  explained  by  the  simple  and  indisputable  fact, 
that  we  are  pleased  with  the  direct  contemplation  of  human  com- 
fort, mgeiiuitv  and  fortune.  All  these,  indeed,  obviously  resolve 
themsefves  into  the  great  object  of  sympathy— human  enjoy- 
ment. Convenience  and  comfort  is  but  another  name  tor  a lower, 
but  very  indispensable  ingredient  of  that  emotion.  Skill  and  in 
genuity  readily  present  themselves  as  means  by  which  enjoyment 
may  be  promoted;  and  high  fortune,  and  opulence  and  splen- 
dour, pass,  at  least  at  a distance,  for  its  certain  causes  and  at- 
tendants. The  beauty  of  titness  and  adaptation  of  parts,  even 
in  the  works  of  nature,  is  derived  from  the  same  fountain, — 
partly  by  means  of  its  obvious  analogy  to  works  of  human  skill, 
and  partly  by  suggestions  of  that  creative  Power  and  Wisdom, 
to  which  human  destiny  is  subjected.  The  feelings,  therefore, 
associated  with  all  those  qualities,  though  scarcely  rising  to  the 
height  of  emotion,  are  obviously  in  a certain  degree  pleasing  or 
interesting ; and,  when  several  of  them  happen  to  be  united  in 
one  object,  may  accumulate  to  a very  great  degree  of  beauty. 
It  is  needless,  we  think,  to  pursue  these  general  propositions 
through  all  the  details  to  which  they  so  obviously  lead.  We 
shall  coniine  ourselves,  therefore,  to  a very  few  remarks  upon 
the  beauty  of  Architecture,  and  the  beauty  of  Versihcation:  both 
which,  we  think,  are  obviously  of  this  description. 

There  are  few  things,  about  which  men  of  virtu  are  more  apt 
to  rave,  than  the  merits  of  the  Grecian  architecture;  and  most 
of  those  who  affect  an  uncommon  purity  and  delicacy  of  taste, 
talk  of  the  intrinsic  beauty  of  its  proportions  as  a thing  not  to 
be  disputed,  except  by  barbarian  ignorance  and  stupidity.  Mr. 
Alison,  we  think,  was  the  first  who  gave  a full  and  convincing 
refutation  of  this  mysterious  dogma ; and,  while  he  admits,  in 
the  most  ample  terms,  the  beauty  of  the  objects  in  question, 
has  shown,  we  think,  in  the  clearest  manner,  that  it  arises  en- 
tirely from  the  combination  of  the  following  associations: — 
1 St,  The  association  of  utility,  convenience,  or  fitness  for  the 
purposes  of  the  building;  'iJd,  Of  security  and  stability,  with  a 
view  to  the  nature  of  the  materials;  3d,  Of  the  skill  and  power 
requisite  to  mould  such  materials  into  forms  so  commodious ; 
4th,  Of  magnificence,  and  splendour,  and  expense;  5th,  Of 
antiquity ; and  6thly,  Of  Roman  and  Grecian  greatness.  His 
observations  are  summed  up  in  the  following  short  sentence. 

‘The  proportions,’  he  observes,  ‘of  these  orders,  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered, are  distinct  subjects  of  beauty,  from  the  oi;naments 
with  which  they  are  embellished,  from  the  magnificence 
with  which  they  are  executed,  from  the  purposes  of  elegance 
they  are  intended  to  serve,  or  the  scenes  of  grandeur  they  are 
destined  to  adorn.  It  is  in  such  scenes,  however,  and  with  such 
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additions,  that  we  are  accustomed  to  observe  them  ; and,  while 
we  feel  the  effect  of  all  these  accidental  associations,  we  are  sel- 
dom willing  to  examine  what  are  the  causes  of  the  complex  emo- 
tion we  feel,  and  readily  attribute  to  the  nature  of  the  architec- 
ture itself,  the  whole  pleasure  which  we  enjoy.  But,  besides 
these,  there  are  other  associations  we  have  with  these  forms,  that 
still  more  powerfully  serve  to  command  our  admiration : for 
they  are  the  Grecian  orders;  they  derive  their  origin  from 
those  times,  and  were  the  ornament  of  those  countries  which  are 
most  hallowed  in  our  imaginations;  and  it  is  difficult  for  us  to 
see  them,  even  in  their  modern  copies,  without  feeling  them 
operate  upon  our  minds  as  relics  of  those  polished  nations 
where  they  first  arose,  and  of  that  greater  people  by  whom  they 
were  afterwards  borrowed.  ’ II.  156,  157. 

This  analysis  is  to  us  perfectly  satisfactory.  But,  indeed,  we 
cannot  conceive  any  more  complete  refutation  of  the  notion  of 
an  intrinsic  and  inherent  beauty  in  the  proportions  of  the  Gre- 
cian architecture,  than  the  fact  of  the  admitted  beauty  of  such 
very  opposite  proportions  in  the  Gothic.  Opposite  as  they  are, 
however,  the  great  elements  of  beauty  are  the  same  in  thte  style  as 
in  the  other, — the  impressions  of  religious  awe  and  of  chivalrous 
recollections  coming  in  place  of  the  classical  associations  which 
constitute  so  great  a share  of  the  interest  of  the  former.  It  is 
well  observed  by  Mr.  Alison,  that  the  great  Durability  and  Cost- 
liness of  the  productions  of  this  art,  have  had  the  effect,  in  al- 
most all  regions  of  the  world,  of  rendering  their  fashion  per- 
manent, after  it  had  once  attained  such  a degree  of  perfection 
as  to  fulfil  its  substantial  purposes. 

‘ Buildings,’  he  observes,  ‘ may  last,  and  are  intended  to  last 
for  centuries.  The  life  of  man  is  very  inadequate  to  the  dura- 
tion of  such  productions ; and  the  present  period  of  the  world, 
though  old  with  respect  to  those  arts  which  are  employed  upon 
perishable  subjects,  is  yet  young  in  relation  to  an  art  which  is 
employed  upon  so  durable  materials  as  those  of  architecture. 
Instead  of  a few  years,  therefore,  centuries  must  probably  pass 
before  such  productions  demand  to  be  renewed  ; and,  long  before 
that  period  is  elapsed,  the  sacredness  of  antiquity  is  acquired  by 
the  subject  itself,  and  a new  motive  given  for  the  preservation  of 
similar  forms.  In  every  country,  accordingly,  the  same  effect  has 
taken  place : and  the  same  causes  which  have  thus  served  to 
produce  among  us,  for  so  many  years,  an  uniformity  of  taste  with 
regard  to  the  style  of  Grecian  architecture,  have  produced  also 
among  the  nations  of  the  East,  for  a much  longer  course  of  time, 
a similar  uniformity  of  taste  with  regard  to  their  ornamental  style 
of  architecture ; and  have  perpetuated  among  them  the  same 
forms  which  were  in  use  among  their  forefathers,  before  the 
Grecian  orders  were  invented.’  II.  166,  167. 

With  regard,  again,  to  Versification,  we  do  not  know  whe- 
tl^er  there  be  any  where  a more  ingenious  or  philosophical  spe- 
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culation,  than  that  short  one,  in  whi«  h Mr.  Alison  has  attempt- 
ed to  sliow,  that  it  must  have  been  first  adopted,  in  ages  antece- 
dent to  the  use  of  writing,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  distinguish- 
ing elaborate  composition  from  casual  di.'course,  and  pointing 
out  to  particular  attention  whatever  was  thought  to  deserve  it, 
either  by  the  importance  of  the  matter,  or  the  felicity  of  the  ex- 
pression. The  substance  of  this  speculation,  which  affords  by 
far  the  best  solution  vve  have  met  with,  of  the  singular  fact  of 
the  priority  of  metrical  to  prose  composition,  will  be  found  in 
the  follow'ing  passage. 

‘ The  use  of  language  is  acquired  so  early  in  life,  and  is 
practised  upon  common  occasions  with  so  little  study  or  thought, 
that  it  appears  to  a rude  people,  as  it  does  to  the  common  peo- 
ple of  every  country,  rather  as  an  inherent  power  of  our  nature, 
than  as  an  acquisition  of  labour  or  study  ; and  upon  such  occa- 
sions, is  considered  as  no  more  expressive  of  design  or  skill, 
than  the  notes  of  birds,  or  the  cries  of  animals.  When  there- 
fore men  first  began  to  think  of  composition,  and  to  expect  ad- 
miration from  their  skill  in  it,  they  would  very  naturally  endeav- 
our to  make  it  as  expressive  as  they  could  of  this  skill,  by 
distinguishing  it  as  much  as  possible  from  common  language. 
There  was  no  way  so  obvious  for  this,  as  by  the  production  of 
some  kind  of  regularity  or  uniformity ; by  the  production  either 
of  regularity  in  the  succession  of  these  sounds,  or  of  uniformity 
or  resemblance  in  the  sounds  themselves.  Such  qualities  in 
composition  would  immediately  suggest  the  belief  of  skill  and 
design,  and  would  of  consequence  excite  all  that  admiration 
which,  in  the  commencement  of  every  art,  such  qualities  so 
strongly  and  so  justly  raise.  The  same  cause,  therefore,  which 
induced  the  sculptor  to  give  to  his  performances  that  form, 
which  was  most  strongly  expressive  of  his  skill,  would  induce 
the  poet  to  employ  that  regularity  or  uniformity  of  sounds, 
which  was  most  immediately  expressive  also  of  his  skill,  and 
which  was  most  likely  to  excite  the  admiration  of  his  people. 
Rhyme  or  measure  then  (according  to  the  nature  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  the  superior  difficulty  of  either)  would  naturally 
come  to  be  the  constituent  mark  of  poetry,  or  of  that  species 
of  composition  which  was  destined  to  affect  or  to  please.  It 
would  be  the  simplest  resource  which  the  poet  could  fall  upon, 
to  distinguish  his  productions  from  common  language  ; and  it 
would  accordingly  please,  just  in  proportion  to  the  perfection  of 
its  regularity,  or  to  the  degree  in  which  it  was  expressive  of  his 
labour  and  skill.  The  greater  and  more  important  character- 
istics of  the  art,  a rude  people  must  necessarily  be  unacquain- 
ted with  ; and  what  would  naturally  constitute  the  destincticn  to 
them  between  poetry  and  common  language,  would  be  the  ap- 
pearance of  uniformity  or  regularity  in  the  one,  and  the  want 
of  them  in  the  other. 
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‘ As  tlius  the  first  instances  of  composition  would  be  dis- 
tinguished by  some  species  of  uniformity,  every  kind  of  com- 
position would  gradually  borrow,  or  come  to  be  distinguished 
by  the  same  character.  If  it  was  necessary  for  the  poet  to  study 
rhyme  or  measure,  to  distinguish  his  verses  from  common  lan- 
guage, it  would  be  equally  necessary  for  the  lawgiver  to  study 
the  same  in  the  composition  of  his  laws,  and  the  sage  in  the 
composition  of  his  aphorisms.  Without  this  character,  they 
had  no  distinction  from  usual  or  familiar  expression  ; they  had 
no  mark  by  which  they  might  be  known  to  be  the  fruit  of 
thought  or  reflection,  instead  of  the  immediate  effusion  of  fancy. 
Before  the  invention  of  Avriting,  the  only  expedient  by  which  it 
seems  possible  that  composition  could  be  distinguished  from 
common  language,  must  have  been  some  species  of  uniformity 
or  regularity,  which  might  immediately  convey  the  belief  of 
art  or  design,  and  thus  separate  it  from  that  vulgar  language, 
which  appeared  to  imply  neither.  It  is  hence  that,  in  every 
country,  proverbs,  or  the  ancient  maxims  of  wisdom,  are  dis- 
tinguished by  alliteration,  or  measure,  or  some  other  artifice 
of  a like  nature  ; that  in  many  countries  the  earliest  laws  have 
been  written  in  verse;  and,  in  general,  that  the  artificial  compo- 
sition which  is  now  appropriated  to  poetry  alone,and  distinguish- 
ed by  the  name  of  Poetical  Composition,  was  naturally  the  pre- 
vailing character  of  composition,  and  applied  to  every  subject 
which  was  the  fruit  of  labour  or  meditation  ; as  the  mark,  and 
indeed  the  only  mark  that  then  could  be  given,  of  the  employ- 
ment of  this  labour  and  meditation. 

‘ The  invention  of  writinjj  occasioned  a very  great  revolution 
in  composition.  What  ^as  \Vritten,  was  of  itself  expressive  of 
design.  Prose,  therefore,  when  written,  was  equally  expressive 
of  design  with  verse  or  rhyme ; and  the  restraints  which  these 
imposed,  led  men  naturally  to  forsake  that  artificial  composition, 
which  now  no  longer  had  the  value  it  bore  before  this  invention. 
The  discovery  of  writing  seems  therefore  naturally  to  have  led 
to  composition  in  prose.’  II.  80 — 84. 

But  though  this  appears  to  us  be  a perfectly  just  and  satis- 
factory explanation  of  the  origin  of  metrical  composition,  we 
cannot  exactly  agree  with  Mr.  Alison  in  thinking,  that  the  beau- 
ty of  Versification  is  to  be  referred  altogether  to  our  associations 
with  those  standard  works  which  were  produced  in  an  early  age 
under  this  form.  Many  things  that  were  first  introduced  for 
humble  and  vulgar  purposes,  have  been  afterwards  turned  to 
purposes  of  ornament  and  delight ; and  it  is  no  doubt  true,  as 
Mr.  Knight  has  remarked,  that  it  would  very  early  occur,  to 
those  who  wished  their  compositions  to  be  remembered,  not  only 
as  elaborate,  but  beautiful,  to  choose  such  combinations  of  re- 
gular sound  as  could  be  most  smoothly  and  distinctly  articulat- 
ed ; and  to  dispose  their  emphatic  words  in  the  places  where  the 
force  of  the  voice  would  naturally  be  thrown.  1 1 is  to  this  ob- 
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servance — to  sympathy  with  the  skill  and  success  of  the  poet — 
and  to  the  recollection  of  the  great  body  of  beautiful  compositions 
that  exist  under  the  same  form,  that  we  are  inclined  to  ascribe 
the  whole  beauty  of  Versification  : and  we  must  own,  that  w-e 
think  the  last  named  author  very  greatly  exaggerates  its  import- 
ance when  he  contends,  that,  without  its  assistance,  it  would  be 
absolutely  impossible  to  sustain  that  elevation  of  tone,  and  lofty 
flow  of  utterance,  which  is  necessary  to  the  existence  of  poetry, 
considered  as  the  language  of  enthusiasm.  Real  enthusiasm,  in 
so  far  as  we  have  observed,  has  no  tendency  to  express  itself 
in  measured  language.  We  have  no  sort  of  notion  that  De- 
mosthenes would  have  increased  the  effect  of  his  Philippics,  or 
Cicero  of  his  Catilinarians,  by  turning  them  into  lambics  ; and 
are  sure  that  we  feel  no  w'ant  of  the  tone  of  enthusiasm,  when 
W'e  hear  Mrs.  Siddons  or  Kemble  declaim  the  prose  speeches  of 
Shakspeare.  On  the  contrary,  we  think  it  is  almost  establish- 
ed as  a common  remark,  that  this  very  uniform  elevation  of 
tone,  and  regular  flow  of  sound  which  are  inseparable  from  verse, 
and  essential,  according  to  Mr.  Knight,  to  the  animation  of  po- 
etry, is  found  to  pall  upon  the  ear  much  sooner  than  prose  of 
the  most  disorderly  construction.  There  are  very  few  peo- 
ple, we  believe,  who  do  not  feel  cloyed  and  satiated  before  they 
have  ready  fifty  solid  pages  of  the  finest  poetry  in  the  world, — ■ 
though  there  are  not  many  reading  men  who  would  be  at  all 
oppressed  with  a much  larger  allowance  of  prose : and,  with  re- 
gard to  the  assistance  which  one  reading  aloud  may  be  supposed 
to  derive  from  the  verse,  as  directing  him  how  to  bring  out  the 
sense  with  effect,  we  are  really  at  a loss  to  conceive  what  aid  he 
could  receive  from  such  a guide,  unless  Mr.  Knight  is  of  opinion, 
that  all  verses  of  the  same  structure  should  be  read  with  the  same 
accent  and  intonation,  whatever  may  be  their  subject  or  mean- 
ing. To  us,  we  will  confess,  it  appears  that,  in  reading  either 
verse  or  prose,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  meaning  and  scope 
of  the  sentence,  before  it  is  possible  to  modulate  the  voice  with 
propriety  in  pronouncing  it  ; and  that,  after  the  meaning  is 
known,  it  is  just  as  easy  to  give  it  this  modulation  in  prose  as  in 
verse.  In  both  cases,  it  may  be  necessary  to  glance  over  a long 
and  complicated  sentence,  before  we  can  safely  venture  upon  de- 
livering it ; but  this  is  just  as  necessary  in  measured  as  in  un- 
measured composition  ; and,  when  we  are  once  possessed  of  its 
meaning  and  its  structure,  it  is  generally  easier  to  give  a just 
utterance  to  the  latter  than  the  former. 

Long  as  we  have  been  in  the  exposition  of  this  simple  theory, 
we  cannot  finally  conclude  our  account  of  it,  without  adding 
one  or  two  words  upon  the  mere  organic  or  physical  delight 
which  appears  in  some  few'  cases  to  procure  the  appellation  of 
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beautiful  to  the  objects  that  produce  it,  and  to  which  such  ex- 
travagant importance  has  been  assigned  by  some  writers  of  great 
note.  Certain  combinations  of  sounds,  called  musical  concords, 
are  agreeable  to  those  who  possess  a musical  ear,  apparently  by 
a primary  law  of  our  constitution,  and  independent  of  any  asso- 
ciation ; — and  certain  colours,  and  combinations  of  colours,  or 
of  lights  and  shades,  are  supposed  to  be  instinctively  agreeable  in 
the  same  way. 

The  last  of  these  facts  has  made  a prodigious  figure  in  many 
theories  of  beauty  ; and  even  in  the  acute  and  philosophical 
publication  ot  Mr.  Knight,  a very  high  degree  of  intrinsic  beauty 
is  supposed  to  reside  in  tints,  and  combinations  of  tints,  and 
the  mere  optical  impression  of  broken  or  mingling  masses  of  light 
and  shadow.  Now',  w e are  so  far  from  agreeing  in  these  pro- 
positions, that  we  are  somewhat  inclined  to  be  sceptical  as  to 
the  existence  of  any  such  organical  delight ; and  at  all  events  to 
hold,  that  if  there  be  any  pleasures  of  the  eye  which  cannot  be 
referred  to  the  association  of  human  sympathies,  they  are  exceed- 
ingly feeble  and  insignificant.  The  eye  sees  nothing  but  light ; 
and  that  light  most  coinmonly  coloured.  It  is  hurt  with  exces- 
sively bright  light,  just  as  the  ear  is  hurt  with  excessively  loud 
sound,  the  nostrils  by  very  pungent  odours,  or  the  whole  body 
by  excessire  heat  or  pressure  : — and  moderate  light  is  agreeable, 
just  as  moderate  sound  or  moderate  heat  is — by  giving  us  some 
intimation  of  our  existence,  and  stimulating  the  powers  of  sen- 
sation and  attention.  We  do  not  call  moderate  heat  or  mode- 
rate pressure  beautiful,  however,  though  they  may  be  agreeable  ; 
and  ii  IS  not  very  easy  to  say,  why  moderate  light,  which  is  only 
another  name  for  colour  not  loo  glaring,  should  be  honoured 
with  that  appellation.  As  to  particular  colours,  again,  w'e  are  ra- 
ther slow  in  believing  that  any,  one  is  intrinsically  more  beautiful 
than  another,  or  that  they  ever  possess  any  beauty  except  by  as- 
sociation with  interesting  objects.  It  is  certain,  at  least,  that  there 
is  no  colour  that  would  be  beautiful  every  where.  Bright  and 
soft  green  is  beautiful,  because  it  is  the  livery  of  the  spring;  and 
soft  and  bright  blue,  because  we  see  it  in  the  summer  sky ; and 
pink  and  vermilion,  because  they  blush  on  the  cheeks  of  inno- 
cence : — But  vermilion  would  not  be  beautiful  on  the  grass, — nor 
green  on  the  cheek, — nor  blue  on  either.  As  to  harmony,  or  com- 
position of  tints,  again,  of  which  we  hear  so  much  in  the  language 
of  painters,  we  have  sometimes  been  inclined  to  doubt  a little 
whether  it  means  any  thing,  w hen  used  without  reference  to  the 
practical  difficulties  of  the  art,  but  the  aatural  or  common  ap- 
pearance of  coloured  objects,  seen  through  the  same  atmos- 
phere ; or,  if  it  be  a source  of  pleasure,  we  are  sure  it  is  a very 
trilling  pleasure,  and  scarcely  deserving  of  the  name  of  beauty. 
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Suppose  all  the  colours  in  nature  disposed  on  a broad  pannel, 
according  to  the  nicest  rules  of  this  supposed  harmony,  and  in 
lines  as  beautifully  waving  as  any  artist  can  devise,  is  there  any 
grown  creature  that  would  call  the  display  beautiful,  or  condes- 
cend lo  look  twice  at  it  ? We  do  not  entirely  deny,  that  there 
is  a certain  natural  beauty  or  fitness  in  the  combination  of  what 
have  been  called  the  accidental  or  complementary  colours; — but 
we  mainiam,  that  it  is  so  extremely  slight  and  insignificant,  as 
scarcely  to  merit  any  attention. 

With  regard,  again,  to  the  effect  of  broken  masses  of  light  and 
shadow,  it  is  proper,  in  the  first  place,  to  remember,  that  by  the 
eye  we  see  colour  only ; and  that  lights  and  shadows,  as  far  as 
the  mere  organ  is  concerned,  mean  nothing  but  variations  of  tint. 
It  is  very  true,  no  doubt,  that  we  soon  learn  to  refer  many  of 
those  variations  to  light  and  shade,  and  that  they  thus  become 
signs  to  us  of  depth,  and  distance,  and  relief.  But,  is  not  this, 
of  Itself,  sufficient  to  refute  the  idea  of  their  affording  any  pri- 
mitive or  organic  pleasure  ? In  so  far  as  they  are  mere  variations 
of  tint,  they  may  be  imitated  by  unmeaning  daubs  of  paint  on  a 
pallet ; — in  so  far  as  they  signs,  it  is  to  the  mind  that  they  ad- 
dress themselves,  and  not  to  the  organ.  They  are  signs,  too,  it 
should  be  recollected,  and  the  only  signs  we  have,  by  which  we 
can  receive  any  correct  knowledge  of  the  existence  and  condition 
of  all  external  objects  at  a distance  from  us,  whether  interesting 
or  not  interesting.  Without  the  assistance  of  variety  of  tint,  and 
of  lights  and  shadows,  we  could  never  distinguish  one  object 
from  another,  except  by  the  touch.  These  appearances,  there- 
fore, are  the  perpetual  vehicles  of  almost  all  our  interesting  per- 
ceptions ; and  are  consequently  associated  with  all  the  emotions 
w'e  receive  from  visible  objects.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  many 
things  in  one  prospect,  because  some  of  them  are  probably  agree- 
able ; and  it  is  pleasant  to  know  the  condition  of  those  things, 
because  the  qualities  or  associations,  by  means  of  which  they  in- 
terest us,  generally  depend  upon  that  knowledge.  The  mixture 
of  colours  and  shades,  however,  is  necessary  to  this  enjoyment, 
and  consequently  is  a sign  of  it,  and  a source  of  associated  inte- 
rest or  beauty. 

Mr.  Knight,  however,  goes  much  farther  than  this;  and  main- 
tains, that  the  beauty  which  is  so  distinctly  felt  in  many  pictures 
of  objects  m themselves  disagreeable,  is  to  be  ascribed  entirely 
to  the  effect  of  the  brilliant  and  harmonious  tints,  and  the  masses 
of  light  and  shadow  that  may  be  employed  in  the  representation. 
The  filthy  and  tattered  rags  of  a beggar,  he  observes,  and  the  pu- 
trifying  contents  of  a dunghill,  may  form  beautiful  objects  in  a 
picture  ; because,  considered  as  mere  objects  of  sight,  they  may 
often  presept  beautiful  effects  of  colouring  and  shadow ; and 
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these  are  preserved  or  heightened  in  the  imitation,  disjoined  from 
all  their  offensive  accompaniments.  Now,  if  the  tints  and 
shades  were  the  exclusive  sources  of  our  gratification,  and  if  this 
gratification  was  diminished,  instead  of  being  heightened,  by  the 
suggestion  which,  however  transiently,  must  still  intrude  itself, 
that  they  appeared  in  an  imitation  of  disgusting  objects,  it 
must  certainly  follow,  that  the  pleasure  and  the  beauty  would 
be  much  enhanced  if  there  was  no  imitation  of  any  thing,  and 
if  the  canvas  merely  presented  the  tints  and  shades,  unaccom- 
panied with  the  representation  of  any  particular  object. — Again, 
if  it  were  really  possible  for  any  one,  but  a student  of  art,  to 
confine  the  attention  to  the  mere  colouring  and  shadowing  of 
any  picture,  there  is  nothing  so  disgusting  but  what  might 
form  the  subject  of  a beautiful  imitation.  A piece  of  pu- 
trid veal,  or  a cancerous  ulcer,  or  the  rags  that  are  taken 
from  it,  may  display  the  most  brilliant  tints,  and  the  finest 
distribution  of  light  and  shadow.  Does  Mr.  Knight,  how'ever, 
seriously  think,  that  either  of  these  experiments  would  succeed  i' 
Or,  are  there,  in  reality,  no  other  qualities  in  the  pictures  in 
question,  to  which  their  beauty  can  be  ascribed,  but  the  or- 
ganic effect  of  their  colours  ? We  humbly  conceive  that  there 
are ; and  that,  far  less  ingenuity  than  his,  might  have  been  able 
to  detect  them. 

There  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  pleasing  association  of  the 
skill  and  power  of  the  artist, — a skill  and  power  which  we 
know  may  be  employed  to  produce  unmingled  delight,  what- 
ever may  be  the  character  of  the  particular  effort  before  us. 
But,  in  the  second  place,  we  do  conceive  that  there  are  many  in- 
teresting associations  connected  w'ith  the  subjects  which  have 
been  represented  as  purely  disgusting.  The  aspect  of  human 
wretchedness  and  decay  is  not,  at  all  events,  an  indifferent  spec- 
tacle ; and,  if  presented  to  us  without  actual  offence  to  our  sen- 
ses, or  any  call  on  our  active  beneficence,  may  excite  a sympa- 
thetic emotion,  which  is  known  to  be  far  from  undelightfnl.  Ma- 
ny an  attractive  poem  has  been  written  on  the  miseries  of  beg- 
gars ; and  why  should  painting  be  supposed  more  fastidious  ? Be- 
sides, it  will  be  observed,  that  the  beggars  of  the  painter  are  ge- 
nerally among  the  most  interesting  of  that  interesting  order  ; — 
either  young  and  lovely  children,  whose  health  and  gaiety,  and 
sweet  expression,  form  an  affecting  contrast  with  their  squalid 
garments,  and  the  neglect  and  misery  to  which  they  seem  to  be 
destined, — or  old  and  venerable  persons,  mingling  something 
of  the  dignity  and  reverence  of  age  with  the  broken  spirit  of 
their  condition,  and  seeming  to  reproach  mankind  for  ex- 
posing heads  so  old  and  white  to  the  pelting  of  the  piti- 
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less  storm.  While  such  pictures  suggest  images  so  pathetic,  it 
looks  almost  like  a wilful  perversity,  to  ascribe  their  beauty  en- 
tirely to  the  mixture  of  colours  which  they  display,  and  to  the 
forgetfulness  of  these  images.  Even  for  the  dunghill,  we  think 
it  is  possible  to  say  something, — though,  we  confess,  we  have 
never  happened  to  see  any  picture,  of  which  that  useful  com- 
pound formed  the  peculiar  subject.  There  is  the  display  of  the 
painter’s  art  and  power  here  also  ; and  the  dunghill  is  not  only- 
useful,  but  is  associated  with  many  pleasing  images  of  rustic  toil 
and  occupation,  and  of  the  simplicity,  and  comfort,  and  innocence 
of  agricultural  life.  We  do  not  know  that  a dunghill  is  at  all  a 
disagreeable  object  to  look  at,  even  in  plain  reality — provided  it 
be  so  far  off  as  not  to  annoy  us  with  its  odour,  or  to  soil  us  with 
its  effusions.  In  a picture,  however,  we  are  safe  from  any  of  these 
disasters  ; and,  considering'^that  it  is  usually  combined,  m such 
delineations,  with  other  more  pleasing  and  touching  remem- 
brances of  humble  happiness  and  contentment,  we  really  do  not 
see  that  it  was  at  all  necessary  to  impute  any  mysterious  or  in- 
trinsic beauty  to  its  complexion,  in  order  to  account  for  the  sa- 
tisfaction with  which  w'e  can  then  bear  to  behold  it. 

Having  said  so  much  with  a view  to  reduce  it  to  its  just  value, 
as  an  ingredient  of  Beauty,  the  mere  organical  delight  w'hich 
the  eye  is  supposed  to  derive  from  colours,  we  shall  leave  our 
readers  to  apply  the  same  principles  to  the  alleged  beauty  of 
sounds  that  are  supposed  to  be  insigniticant.  In  this  case  it  is 
indeed  much  clearer  that  there  is  such  an  organical  delight,  and 
that  it  constitutes  a larger  share  of  the  beauty  of  sounds,  than 
tints  and  shadows  do  of  the  beauty  of  visible  objects  ; but  all 
that  rises  to  the  dignity  of  an  emotion,  is  the  gift  of  association 
here  also — of  association  with  the  passionate  tones  of  the  hu- 
man voice — with  the  scenes  to  which  the  beautiful  sounds  are 
appropriate — with  the  poetry  to  which  they  have  been  married — 
the  purposes  to  which  they  are  devoted,  or  the  mere  skill  and 
genius  of  the  artist  by  whom  they  have  been  arranged. 

Such  is  a vei-y  hasty  and  imperfect  sketch  of  the  theory  un- 
folded, in  the  volumes  before  us,  with  singular  beauty  of  lan- 
guage, and  copiousness  of  illustration.  After  all  we  have  said, 
we  are  aware  that  to  some  it  may  appear  strained  and  fantasti- 
cal, and  to  others  trite  and  unprofitable.  To  the  infidels  of  the 
former  class,  we  can  only  recommend  the  diligent  perusal  of 
Mr.  Alison’s  w'hole  work  ; to  the  scoffers  of  the  second,  w'e 
must  beg  leave  to  state  one  or  two  of  the  beneficial  results  of 
this  theory,  which  we  humbly  conceive  to  be  of  some  little  im- 
portance, and  to  have  escaped  the  notice  even  of  its  ingenious 
inventor. 
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In  the  lirst  place,  then,  we  conceive,  that  it  establishes  the 
substantial  identity  of  the  Sublime,  the  Beautiful,  and  the  P;ctui- 
esque;  and,  consequently,  puts  an  end  to  all  controversy  that  is 
not  purely  verbal,  as  to  the  difierence  of  those  several  quali- 
ties. Every  material  object  that  interests  us,  without  actually 
hurting  or  gratifying  our  bodily  feelings,  must  do  so,  accord- 
ing to  this  theory,  in  one  and  the  same  manner, — that  is,  by 
suggesting  or  recalling  some  emotion  or  affection  of  ourseKe.s  or 
some  other  sentient  being,  and  presenting,  to  our  imagination 
at  least,  some  natural  object  of  love,  pity,  admiration  or  awe. 
The  interest  of  material  objects,  therefore,  is  always  ihe  same ; 
and  arises,  in  every  case,  not  from  any  physical  qualities  they 
may  possess,  but  from  their  association  with  some  idea  of  emo- 
tion. But,  though  material  objects  have  but  one  means  of 
exciting  emotion,  the  emotions  they  do  excite  are  infinite. 
They  are  mirrors  that  may  reflect  all  shades  and  colours  ^ 
and,  in  point  of  fact,  do  seldom  reflect  the  same  hues  twice. 
No  two  interesting  objects,  perhaps,  whether  known  by  the 
name  of  Beautiful,  Sublime  or  Picturesque,  ever  produced  ex- 
actly the  same  emotion  in  the  beholder  ; and  no  one  object,  it 
is  most  probable,  ever  moved  any  two  persons  to  the  very  same 
conceptions.  As  they  may  be  associated  with  all  the  feelings  and 
affections  of  which  the  human  mind  is  susceptible,  so  they  may 
suggest  those  feelings  in  all  their  variety,  and,  in  fact,  do  daily 
excite  all  sorts  of  emotions — running  through  every  gradation, 
from  extreme  gaiety  and  elevation,  to  the  borders  of  horror  and 
disgust. 

Now,  it  is  certainly  true,  that  all  the  variety  of  emotions  rais- 
ed in  this  way,  on  the  single  basis  of  association,  may  be  classed, 
in  a rude  way,  under  the  denominations  of  Sublime,  Beautiful, 
and  Picturesque,  according  as  they  partake  of  awe,  kindness,  or 
admiration  ; and  we  have  no  other  objection  to  this  nomencla- 
ture, except  its  extreme  imperfection,  and  the  delusions  to 
which  we  know  that  it  has  given  occasion.  If  objects  that  in- 
terest by  their  association  with  ideas  of  power  and  danger  and 
terror,  are  to  be  distinguished  by  the  peculiar  name  of  Sublime, 
why  should  there  not  be  a separate  name  also  for  objects  that 
interest  by  associations  of  mirth  and  gaiety, — another  for  those 
that  please  by  suggestions  of  softness  and  melancholy, — another 
for  such  as  are  connected  with  impressions  of  comfort  and  tran- 
quillity,— and  another  and  another  for  those  that  aie  related  to 
pity,  and  admiration,  and  love,  and  regret,  and  all  the  other 
distinct  emotions  and  affections  of  our  nature  ? These  are  not 
in  reality  less  distinguishable  from  each  other,  than  from  the 
emotions  of  awe  and  veneration  that  confer  the  title  of  Sublime 
on  their  representatives  ; and  while  these  are  all  confounded  an- 
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der  the  comprehensive  appellation  of  Beauty,  the  distinction  is 
only  apt  to  mislead  us  into  an  erroneous  opinion  of  our  accura- 
cy, and  to  make  us  believe,  both  that  there  is  a greater  cdnfor- 
mity  among  the  things  that  pass  under  the  same  name,  and 
a greater  difference  between  those  that  pass  under  different 
names,  than  is  really  the  case.  We  have  seen  already,  that 
the  radical  error  of  almost  all  preceding  inquirers,  has  lain 
in  supposing  that  every  thing  that  passed  under  the  name  of 
Beautiful,  must  have  some  quality  in  common  with  every  thing 
else  that  obtained  that  name;  Audit  is  scarcely  necessary  for 
us  to  observe,  that  it  has  been  almost  as  general  an  opinion, 
that  Sublimity  was  not  only  something  radically  different  from 
Beauty,  but  actually  opposite  to  it;  whereas  the  fact  is,  that  it 
is  far  more  nearly  related  to  some  sorts  of  beauty,  than  many 
sorts  of  beauty  are  to  each  other ; and  that  both  are  founded 
exactly  upon  the  same  principle  of  suggesting  some  past  or  pos- 
sible emotion  of  some  sentient  being. 

We  cannot  leave  this  subject  of  Sublimity,  how'ever,  without 
alluding  in  one  word  to  a very  common,  though,  we  confess,  to 
us  a very  unaccountable  oversight  into  which  almost  all  writers 
have  fallen, — and  to  a very  useless  controversy  that  has  been  con- 
sequently raised  with  regard  to  it.  Mr.  Burke,  and  several 
other  authors,  looking  to  the  most  common  and  powerful  opera- 
tion of  sublimity,  have  described  it  as  having  its  foundation  in 
terror, — and  being  produced  exclusively  by  the  suggestions  of 
danger  or  suffering.  Mr.  Knight,  on  tlie  other  hand,  has  con- 
tended, with  no  little  warmth,  that  it  originates  in  the  conception 
of  power;  and  consists  altogether  in  that  sympathetic  elevation 
of  spirit  which  is  produced  by  the  contemplation  of  great  might 
and  energy;  and  that  there  is  nothing  so  contrary  or  opposite 
to  this  ennobling  and  lofty  sentiment,  as  the  degrading  passion 
of  fear.  Now',  men  of  common  sense — to  say  nothing  of  men 
of  genius — can  scarcely  ever  be  utterly  in  the  wrong,  we  con- 
ceive, as  to  matters  of  common  experience;  and  can  hardly  con- 
tradict each  other  directly,  except  by  looking  each  upon  a dif- 
ferent side  of  the  subject.  The  truth  is  accordingly,  we  appre- 
hend, that  both  these  views  are  to  a certain  extent  just;  and 
that  both  authors  are  wrong,  in  overlooking  what  had  attracted 
the  exclusive  attention  of  their  opponent.  The  radical  errof 
lies,  as  usual,  in  supposing  that  sublimity  can  be  only  of  one 
description ; and  that  all  sublime  objects  must  produce  one  and 
the  same  sort  of  emotion.  Now',  the  fact  is,  we  think,  very 
clearly,  that  there  are  at  least  two  sorts  of  sublimity,  in  the 
same  way  as  there  are  many  sorts  of  beauty; — and  that  some 
produce  a kind  of  awe,  humiliation  and  terror,  and  some  a sort 
voiu  xviii.  NO.  35.  6 
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of  inward  glorying  and  elevation  of  spirit,  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  suggestions  which  they  supply  to  the  imagination. 
It  is  very  true,  as  Mr.  Knight  has  observed,  that  terror,  in  its 
direct  form,  is  a very  painful  feeling;  and  that,  when  it  rises 
to  any  great  height,  it  is  incompatible  with  any  agreeable  or  at- 
tractive emotion.  But  it  is,  notwithstanding,  perfectly  certain 
and  obvious,  that  the  spectacle  or  imagination  of  terror  in 
others — provided  it  be  not  a dastardly  and  groundless  fear,  but 
a natural  and  irresistible  dread  impressed  by  sufficient  causes — > 
is  an  object  of  attractive  sympathy.  One  half  of  the  interest  of 
tragedy  is  founded  upon  this  feeling, — and  far  more  than  one  half 
of  the  powerful  and  never-failing  interest  of  all  stories  of  ghosts 
and  apparitions,  and  of  many  romances  and  tales  of  terror,  both- 
of  ancient  and  modern  date.  We  look  upon  it,  therefore,  as 
no  less  notable  a heresy  in  M r.  Knight  to  deny  that  there  is  any 
delight  or  attraction  in  our  sympathy  with  terror,  as  it  was  to 
deny  that  we  had  any  pleasure  in  sympathising  with  distress.* 
But  the  shortest  and  most  satisfactory  way  of  settling  the  mat- 
ter will  be,  to  suggest  a few  obvious  instances  of  the  different 
sorts  of  sublimity  to  the  reader’s  recollection. 

All  that  class  of  sublime  objects,  to  which  we  popularly  apply 
the  epithets  of  dreary,  gloomy,  dismal,  awful  or  terrible,  excite 
ideas  of  danger,  and  depress  the  mind  with  a sense  of  humilia- 
tion and  awe.  Gloomy  caverns,  and  vaults,  and  all  the  appara- 
tus and  accompaniments  of  sepulture,  and  all  the  remembrancers 
of  mortality, — all  indications  of  power  armed  with  seeming 
anger,  which  it  is  at  once  impious  and  impossible  to  resist, — the 
dark  and  stormy  ocean, — lands  swept  with  hurricanes,  or  shaken 
with  earthquakes, — eclipses  and  thunder, — the  dreariness  of 
swampy  forests, — the  roar  of  troubled  and  impassable  cataracts, 
— these  and  a multitude  of  similar  objects,  stand  unquestionably 
in  the  very  first  rank  of  sublimity;  yet  their  primary  effect  is 
undoubtedly,  to  quell  and  subdue  the  spirit  with  a sense  of  its 
own  weakness  and  insignifftauce,  and  to  excite  those  emotions 
of  lowly  awe  and  solemn  adoration,  with  which  an  inferior  nature 
instinctively  contemplates  the  visible  indications  of  irresistible 
danger  and  uncontrollable  power. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  recital  of  great  and  magnanimous  ac- 
tions, and  in  one  word,  all  the  signal  exertions  and  triumphs  of 
human  or  imitable  power,  are  apt  to  exalt  the  soul  with  that 
inward  glorying  and  exultation,  of  which  Longinus  and  all  sub- 
sequent critics  have  spoken — to  kindle  a kind  of  generous  emu- 
lation in  the  minds  of  the  spectators,  and  to  elevate  them,  by  an 
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ambitious  sympathy,  to  the  height  of  the  noble  daring  of  which 
they  see  that  their  nature  is  capable. 

The  greater  part  of  the  coinruon  objects  of  sublimity,  how- 
ever, are  of  a mixed  character,  and  may  excite  emotions  either 
of  humiliation  and  awe,  or  of  aspiring  ambition,  according  to 
the  temper  and  dispositions  of  those  to  whom  they  are  present- 
ed; — rousing  the  lofty  and  the  daring  to  defy  the  power,  or  to 
rival  the  exertions  which  they  suggest;  or  overcoming  the  timid 
and  feeble  with  the  sense  of  their  own  littleness  and  danger.  To 
the  brave  and  ardent  spirit  of  militaryyouth,thesoundof  the  war- 
trumpet,  the  noise  of  artillery,  and  the  trampling  and  shouts  of 
charging  legions,  is  animating  and  exalting; — to  women,  or  to 
timid  men,  it  is  awful  and  terrible ; — but  to  both  it  is  unques- 
tionably sublime — and  perhaps  most  sublime  to  those  who  feel 
the  greatest  admixture  of  terror.  Take  a sublime  scene  in  na- 
ture in  the  same  way — such  as  is  represented  in  some  of  Salva- 
tor’s landscapes, — a wild  and  desolate  assemblage  of  solitary 
mountains,  with  cliffs,  and  abysses,  and  dark  streams  and  ca- 
verns, with  banditti,  or  hunters  like  banditti,  scattered  over  its 
loneliness  ; — an  intrepid  and  adventurous  nature  is  only  kindled 
to  a loftier  temper  by  the  influences  of  such  a prospect, — and 
feels  strong  to  scale  the  cliffs,  and  pursue  the  savage  game  they 
conceal,  and  to  contend  with  the  desperate  competitors  that 
may  cross  his  way  in  the  chase;  while  a pacific  and  ordinary 
character  shrinks  w'ith  dismay  from  such  a picture  of  danger 
and  discomfort,  and  is  oppressed  under  the  load  of  too  over- 
whelming a sublimity.  It  is  only  necessary  to  have  travelled  a 
stage  in  our  central  Highlands  with  a native,  and  with  a city 
family,  in  order  to  understand  perfectly  all  the  different  effects 
of  sublimity. 

The  only  other  advantage  which  w'e  shall  specify  as  likely  to 
result  from  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Alison’s  theory,  is,  that  it  seems 
calculated  to  put  an  end  to  all  these  perplexing  and  vexatious 
questions  about  the  standard  of  taste,  which  have  given  occasion 
to  so  much  impertinent  and  so  much  elaborate  discussion.  If 
things  are  not  beautiful  in  themselves,  but  only  as  they  serve  to 
suggest  interesting  conceptions  to  the  mind,  then  every  thing 
which  does  in  point  of  fact  suggest  such  a conception  to  any  in- 
dividual, is  beautiful  to  that  individual ; and  it  is  not  only  quite 
true  that  there  is  no  room  for  disputing  about  tastes,  but  that  all 
tastes  are  equally  just  and  correct,  in  so  far  as  each  individual 
speaks  only  of  his  own  emotions.  When  a man  calls  a thing 
beautiful,  he  may  indeed  mean  to  make  two  very  different  asser- 
tions : — he  may  mean  that  it  gives  him  pleasure,  by  suggesting  to 
him  some  interesting  emotion ; and,  in  this  sense,  there  can  be 
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no  doubt  that,  if  he  merely  speak  truth,  the  thing  is  beautiful ; and 
that  it  pleases  him  precisely  in  the  same  way  that  all  other  things 
please  those  to  whom  they  appear  beautiful.  But  if  he  mean  to 
say  that  the  thing  possesses  some  quality  which  ought  to  make  it 
appear  beautiful  to  every  other  person,  and  that  it  is  owing  to 
some  prejudice  or  defect  in  them  if  it  appear  otherwise,  then  he 
is  as  unreasonable  and  absurd  as  he  would  think  those  w ho  should 
attempt  to  convince  him  that  he  felt  no  emotion  of  beauty. 

All  tastes,  then,  are  equally  just  and  true,  in  so  far  as  concerns 
the  individual  whose  taste  is  in  question;  and  what  a man  feels 
distinctly  to  be  beautiful,  is  beautiful  to  him,  whatever  other 
people  may  think  of  it.  All  this  follows  clearly  from  the  theo- 
ry of  Mr.  Alison:  but  it  does  not  follow,  from  it,  that  all 
tastes  are  equally  good  or  desirable,  or  that  there  is  any  diffi- 
culty in  describing  that  which  is  really  the  best,  and  the  most 
to  be  envied.  The  only  use  of  the  faculty  of  taste,  is  to  af- 
ford an  innocent  delight,  and  to  aid  the  cultivation  of  a finer 
morality;  and  that  man  certainly  w'ill  have  the  most  delight 
from  this  faculty  who  has  the  most  numerous,  and  the  most 
powerful  perceptions  of  beauty.  But,  if  beauty  consist  in  the 
reflection  of  our  affections  and  sympathies,  it  is  plain  that  he 
will  see  the  most  beauty  whose  affections  are  warmest  and  most 
exercised, — whose  imagination  is  the  most  pow’erful, — and  who 
has  most  accustomed  himself  to  attend  to  the  objects  by  which 
he  is  surrounded.  In  so  far  as  mere  feeling  and  enjoyment  are 
concerned,  therefore,  it  seems  evident,  that  the  best  taste  must 
be  that  which  belongs  to  the  best  affections,  the  most  active  fan- 
cy, and  the  most  attentive  habits  of  observation.  It  will  follow 
pretty  exactly  too,  that  all  mens’  perceptions  of  beauty  will  be 
nearly  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  their  sensibility  and  social 
sympathies;  and  that  those  who  have  no  affections  towards  sen- 
tient beings,  will  be  just  as  insensible  to  beauty  in  external  ob- 
jects, as  he,  w'ho  cannot  hear  the  sound  of  his  friend’s  voice,  must 
be  deaf  to  its  echo. 

In  so  far  as  the  sense  of  beauty  is  regarded  as  a mere  source 
of  enjoyment,  this  seems  to  be  the  only  distinction  that  deserves 
to  be  attended  to ; and  the  only  cultivation  that  taste  should  ever 
receive,  with  a view  to  the  gratification  of  the  individual,  should 
be  through  the  indirect  channel  of  cultivating  the  affections  and 
powers  of  observation.  If  w'e  aspire,  however,  to  be  creators, 
as  well  as  observers  of  beauty,  and  place  any  part  of  our  happi- 
ness in  ministering  to  the  gratification  of  others — as  artists,  or 
poets,  or  authors  of  any  sort — then,  indeed,  a new'  distinction 
of  tastes,  and  a far  more  laborious  system  of  cultivation,  will  be 
necessary.  A man  who  pursues  only  his  own  delight,  will  be 
as  much  charmed  with  objects  that  suggest  powerful  emotions,  in 
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consequence  of  personal  and  accidental  associations,  as  with 
those  that  introduce  similar  emotions  by  means  of  associations 
that  are  universal  and  indestructible.  To  him,  all  objects  of 
the  former  class  are  really  as  beautiful  as  those  of  the  latter — 
and,  for  his  own  gratification,  the  creation  of  that  sort  of  beau- 
ty is  just  as  important  an  occupation  : But  if  he  conceive  the 
ambition  of  creating  beauties  for  the  admiration  of  others,  he 
nmst  be  cautious  to  employ  only  such  objects  as  are  the  natural 
signs  and  inseparable  concomitants  of  emotions,  of  which  the 
greater  part  of  mankind  are  susceptible  ; and  his  taste  will  then 
deserve  to  be  called  bad  and  false,  if  he  obtrude  upon  the  pub- 
lic, as  beautiful,  objects  that  are  not  likely  to  be  associated  in 
common  minds  with  any  interesting  impressions. 

For  a man  himself,  then,  there  is  no  taste  that  is  either  bad 
or  false  ; and  the  only  difference  worthy  of  being  attended  to, 
is  that  between  a great  deal  and  a very  little.  Some  who  have 
cold  affections,  sluggish  imaginations,  and  no  habits  of  ob- 
servation, can  scarcely  see  beauty  in  any  thing ; while  others, 
who  are  full  of  kindness  and  sensibility,  and  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  attend  to  all  the  objects  around  them,  feel 
it  almost  in  every  thing.  It  is  no  matter  what  other  people 
may  think  of  the  objects  of  their  admiration ; nor  ought  it 
to  be  any  concern  of  theirs  that  the  public  would  be  asto- 
nished or  offended,  if  they  w'ere  called  upon  to  join  in  that 
admiration.  So  long  as  no  such  call  is  made,  this  anticipated 
discrepancy  of  feeling  need  give  them  no  uneasiness  ; and  the 
suspicion  of  it  should  produce  no  contempt  in  any  other  per- 
sons. It  is  a strange  aberration  indeed  of  vanity  that  makes 
us  despise  persons  for  being  happy — for  having  sources  of  enjoy- 
ment in  which  we  cannot  share  ; — and  yet  this  is  the  true  account 
of  the  ridicule  we  bestow  upon  individuals  who  seek  only  to  en- 
joy their  peculiar  tastes  unmolested  ; — lor,  if  theie  be  any  truth 
in  the  theory  we  have  been  expounding,  no  taste  is  bad  for  any 
other  reason  than  because  it  is  peculiar — as  the  objects  in  w hich 
it  delights  must  actually  serve  to  suggest  to  the  individual  those 
common  emotions  and  universal  affections  upon  which  the  sense 
of  beauty  is  every  where  founded.  The  misfortune  is,  how'- 
ever,  that  we  are  apt  to  consider  all  persons  who  communicate 
their  tastes,  and  especially  ail  who  create  any  objects  for  their 
gratification,  as  in  some  measure  dictating  to  the  public,  and 
setting  up  an  idol  for  general  adoration  ; and  hence  this  intoler- 
ant interterence  with  almost  all  peculiar  perceptions  of  beautv, 
and  the  unsparing  derision  that  pursues  all  deviations  from 
acknowledged  standards.  This  intolerance,  we  admit,  is  often 
provoked  by  something  of  a spirit  of  proseli/tism,  and  arrogance 
in  those  w ho  mistake  their  own  casual  associations  for  natural  or 
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universal  relations ; aivd  the  consequence  is,  that  mortified  va> 
iiity  dries  up  the  fountain  of  their  peculiar  enjoyment,  and  dis- 
enchants by  a new  association  of  general  contempt  or  ridicule, 
the  scenes  that  had  been  consecrated  by  some  innocent  but  ac- 
cidental emotion. 

As  all  men  must  have  some  peculiar  associations,  all  men 
must  have  some  peculiar  notions  of  beauty,  and,  of  course,  to 
a certain  extent,  a taste  that  the  public  would  be  entitled  to 
consider  as  false  or  vitiated.  For  those  viho  make  no  demands 
on  public  admiration,  however,  it  is  hard  to  be  obliged  to  sa- 
crifice this  source  of  enjoyment ; and,  even  for  those  who  la- 
bour for  applause,  the  wisest  course,  perhaps,  if  it  were  only 
practicable,  would  be,  to  have  two  tastes, — one  to  enjoy,  and 
one  to  work  by, — one  founded  upon  universal  associations,  ac- 
cording to  which  they  finished  those  performances  for  which  they 
challenged  universal  praise, — and  another  guided  by  all  casual 
and  individual  associations,  through  which  they  looked  fondly 
upon  nature,  and  upon  the  objects  of  their  secret  admiration. 


Art.  II.  The  Speech  of  John  Ijeach,  Esq.  M.  P.  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House,  upon  the  State  of  the  Nation,  on 
Monday,  December  3\st,  1810,  upon  the  Question  of  Limi- 
tations to  the  Royal  Authority  in  the  Hands  of  the  Regent. 
8vo.  pp.  32.  London.  1811. 

IT  is  a remark  of  Mr.  Hume,  that  every  ‘ plan  of  limited  mo- 
‘ narchy,  however  corrected,  is  liable  to  this  inconvenience, 
‘ that  the  personal  character  of  the  King  must  still  have  great 
‘ influence  on  the  government And  of  the  English  constitu- 
tion he  observes,  ‘ The  balance  of  our  government  depends,  in 
* some  measure,  on  the  abilities  and  behaviour  of  the  Sovereign, 
‘ which  are  variable  and  uncertain  circumstances.’ 

That  the  general  remark  conveyed  in  the  preceding  passage 
is  founded  in  truth,  few',  we  apprehend,  will  venture  to  deny  ; 
and  no  one,  we  are  satisfied,  who  has  W'atched  with  attention 
the  progress  of  our  domestic  history,  will  dispute  the  justness 
of  Its  application  to  the  English  constitution.  For,  whatever  be 
the  excellence  of  our  government,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the 
checks  and  limitations  which  it  affords  to  the  arbitrary  and  ca- 
pricious will  of  the  Sovereign,  though  they  greatly  lessen,  do 
not  entirely  obviate  this  inherent  defect  of  monarchy.  The 
King  of  England  cannot  administer  justice  to  his  subjects  but 
through  the  medium  of  Judges,  over  whose  decisions  he  has  no 
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control.  He  cannot  make  laws  to  bind  his  people,  but  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  bis  two  Houses  of  Parliament.  Though 
he  is  the  sole  executive  Magistrate  of  the  state,  and  none  of  his 
servants  can  exercise  the  powers  delegated  to  them  but  in  obedi- 
ence to  his  commands,  be  must  act  and  think  through  his  minis- 
ters and  advisers,  who  are  responsible  for  all  the  measures  of  his 
government.  Though  he  appoints  to  all  great  offices  and  public 
employments,  the  persons  whom  he  nominates  must  possess  the 
confidence  of  his  Parliament.  So  far  the  constitutional  limits  of 
the  prerogative  are  well  defined,  and  universally  acknowledged ; 
but  the  degree  of  infiuence  which  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament 
ought  to  exercise  in  the  nomination  of  ministers  of  state,  is  still 
unsettled  and  undetermined.  All  agree,  that  the  servants  of  the 
Crown  must  possess  the  confidence  and  support  of  Parliament. 
But,  while  some  are  of  opinion  that,  whenever  Parliament  ex- 
presses to  the  King  its  want  of  confidence  in  his  ministers,  it  be- 
comes the  duty  of  the  Crown  to  change  its  servants  ; there  are 
many  who  contend,  that  the  King  ought  to  be  as  little  subject  to 
control,  in  the  selection  of  his  ministers,  as  a private  gentleman 
in  the  formation  of  his  household;  and  that  Parliament  is  bound 
to  give  its  support  to  the  persons  he  has  honoured  with  his  con- 
fidence, unless  it  has  some  specific  charge  of  misconduct  to  al- 
lege against  them.  As  we  are  of  opinion  with  Mr.  Hume,  that 
whatever  tends  to  lessen  the  influence  of  the  personal  character 
of  the  Sovereign  in  the  government  of  the  state,  is  an  improve- 
ment upon  monarchy,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  that,  in  the  selec- 
tion of  those  who  are  to  direct  our  foreign  affairs,  and  conduct 
our  domestic  policy,  the  wisdom  of  many  is  preferable  to  the 
private  bias  and  partialities  of  one.  It  appears  to  us,  that  the 
same  expediency,  which  has  subjected  our  Kings,  in  their  judi- 
ciary and  legislative  capacities,  to  the  guidance  of  others,  ought 
to  regulate  their  selection  of  the  persons  who  are  fittest  to  govern  the 
state,  and  direct  its  affairs  to  the  honour,  safety  and  advantage  of 
the  kingdom.  We  are  sensible,  however,  that  a contrary  senti- 
ment is  very  prevalent  in  the  country ; and,  in  our  apprehension, 
the  difference  of  opinion  upon  this  point  constitutes  one  of  the 
ohiet  distinctions  between  the  Whigs  and  Tories  of  the  present 
^y.  We  know  also,  that,  with  the  immense  patronage  vested 
in  the  Crovvn,  and  the  general  prepossessions  in  its  favour,  it  is 
hardly  possible  for  an  artful  and  ambitious  prince,  who  steadily 
pursues  the  design  of  emancipating  himself  from  the  control  of 
Parliament  in  the  choice  of  his  ministers,  to  fail  of  success  in  that 
enterprise.  This  defect,  which  may  perhaps  be  palliated,  but 
we  fear  can  never  be  entirely  removed,  is  in  our  apprehension  the 
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greatest  imperfection  of  our  otherwise  excellent  constitution. 
For,  in  proportion  as  the  Crown  is  independent  of  Parliament  in 
the  choice  of  its  ministers,  w'ill  the  personal  character  of  the  mo- 
narch be  more  sensibly  felt  in  the  administration  of  public  af- 
fairs : In  the  same  proportion  will  the  policy  of  the  state  be  vari- 
able and  uncertain,  marked  with  prejudice  or  weakness,  sullied 
with  obstinacy,  or  disgraced  with  levity,  swayed  by  caprice  or  fa- 
vour, guided  by  private  inclinations  and  personal  views,  instead  of 
being  regulated  and  steadily  directed  to  the  general  good,  by  the 
great  council  of  the  nation,  representing  all  the  interests,  and 
comprehending  a fair  portion  of  the  talents  of  the  community. 

But,  while  our  ancestors  have  guarded  us  against  many  of  the 
evils  arising  from  vices  or  imperfections  in  the  personal  charac- 
ter of  the  Sovereign,  there  is  one  calamity  for  which  they  have 
made  no  provision.  Kings  are  subject,  like  other  men,  to  the 
diseases  and  infirmities  incident  to  humanity.  The  reigning 
king  may  be  rendered  incapable,  by  disease,  of  executing  his  re- 
gal duties.  His  consent  is  necessary  for  enacting  laws ; and, 
while  he  is  incapable  of  giving  that  assent,  the  legislative  or  su- 
preme authority  of  the  state  is  necessarily  suspended.  His  plea- 
sure must  be  taken,  before  bis  forces  can  be  employed  in  milita- 
ry expeditions,  or  answers  returned  to  the  amicable  professions 
or  hostile  declarations  of  foreign  states.  The  treasure  lodged  in 
his  exchequer  cannot  be  issued  without  his  express  command; 
and,  though  the  ordinary  exercise  of  justice  be  independent  of 
his  interference,  the  noble  prerogative  of  mercy  lies  dormant, 
while  he  Is  incapable  of  dispensing  it.  No  one  act  of  govern- 
ment can  be  performed,  while  he  is  unable  to  discharge  the  du- 
ties of  his  station,  which  requires  his  signature  to  be  affixed,  or 
his  pleasure  to  be  taken,  or  demands  his  appearance  in  person  to 
give  validity  to  the  transaction. 

For  this  grievous  calamity,  for  this  total  suspension  of  all  the 
regal  functions  which  are  exercised  by  the  King  in  person,  we 
have  no  legal  or  constitutional  remedy.  I’here  is  no  power  in 
the  state  that  has  a legal  right  to  supply  this  defect  in  the  person 
of  the  Sovereign.  No  law  or  statute  provides  a remedy  for  such 
an  emergency.  When  the  legislature  is  incomplete  by  the  ab- 
sence of  the  King,  there  is  no  legal  authority  in  the  other  bran- 
ches to  make  it  perfect.  No  principle  of  the  constitution  con- 
fers on  any  or  all  of  the  Estates  of  the  realm  a legal  right  to  pro- 
vide a substitute  for  the  Sovereign,  w'hen  he  is  incapable  of 
naming  one  for  himself,  and  unfit  to  execute  in  person  the  du- 
ties of  his  office. 

It  w'ould  seem,  indeed,  from  some  passages  of  our  ancient 
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history,  that  such  a power  was  understood  formerly  to  be  vest- 
ed in  the  House  of  Lords.  During  the  caianutous  reign  of 
Henry  VI,  who  w'as  frequently  visited  with  the  same  intirmity 
to  which  our  present  gracious  Sovereign  is  unhappily  subject, 
we  find  Richard  Duke  of  York  addressing  the  ‘ Perage  of  the 
' lande,’  as  the  persons  ‘ in  whom,  by  th’occasion  of  th’iniirmi- 

* tie  of  our  Souveraine  Lorde,  resteth  th’exercise  of  his  aucto- 
‘ ritee.’*  And,  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  same  reign,  it  is 
expressly  stated  by  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council,  in  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Dukes  of  Bedford  and  Gloucester,  uncles  of  the 
King,  and  Protectors  of  the  kingdom,  that,  in  the  nonage  of 
the  King,  ‘ the  execution  of  the  Kynge’s  auctoritee,  as  tow'ard 

* that  that  belongelh  unto  the  politique  reule  and  governajlle  of 
‘ his  lande,  and  to  th’observaunce  and  kepyng  of  his  lawes, 

* belongeth  unto  the  Lordes  Spirituall  and  Temporell  of  his 
‘ lande,  at  such  time  as  thei  be  assembled  in  Parlement,  or  in 
‘ grete  Counsaille  And,  to  this  doctrine,  both  these  noble 
Lords  gave  their  uuqualitied  assent.  At  a much  later  period, 
when  our  government  had  assumed  nearly  its  present  form,  we 
fuid  the  same  pretension  of  the  Lords  reasserted  on  a very  so- 
lemn occasion,  though  not  insisted  upon.  x\t  the  free  confer- 
ence of  the  Lords  and  Commons  in  lGS9,  the  earl  of  Notting- 
ham, arguing  against  the  abdication  of  King  James,  maintain- 
ed, that  ‘ if  barely  the  exercise  of  the  government  were  desert- 
‘ ed,  there  must  be  a supply  of  that  exercise  in  some  person’s 
‘ taking  the  administration  ; and  as  none  so  fit,  because  of  the 
‘ Prince’s  relation  to  the  crown  ( and  his  presence  here)  to  ad- 

* dress  unto  about  it,  so- none  so  proper  to  make  that  address 
‘ as  the  Lords  ; for,  in  the  absence  of  the  King,  they  are  the 
‘ King  and  kingdom’s  great  council,  and  might  have  done  it 
‘ by  themselves  without  the  Commons  ; but,  being  met  in  a full 
‘ representative  body,  they  joined  with  them.’  To  this  preten- 
sion, though  advanced  by  a leading  member  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  no  formal  reply  was  given  by  the  managers  of  the  Com- 
mons. The  patriots  who  acted  on  that  great  occasion,  had  no 
secret  or  sinister  views.  A safe  and  speedy  settlement  of  the 
state  was  the  real  object  they  had  at  heart ; and  they  were  not  to 
be  diverted  from  it,  by  a pretension  incidentally  brought  for- 
ward in  the  course  of  debate,  on  which  no  claim  was  found- 
ed that  called  for  their  decision.  Sir  Robert  Howard  alone 
made  a slight  allusion  to  Lord  Nottingham’s  argument,  on 
which,  that  noble  Lord  thought  proper,  in  a subsequent  speech, 
to  soften  and  explain  away  his  former  expressions.  ‘ I was  mis- 

* Rotul.  Pari.  vol.  V.  p.  242. 
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' taken,’  said  lie,  ‘ by  the  gentleman  who  took  notice  of  what 
‘ I said  the  Lords  might  do  of  themselves,  in  the  absence  of  the 
‘ King  : I would  not  be  understood  to  say,  the  government 
* would  be  devolved  on  the  Lords  ; but  I may  say,  they  are  the 
‘ government’s  great  Council  in  the  interval  of  Parliaments,  and 
‘ may  have  greater  sway  by  the  privilege  of  their  birth,  in  the 
' exigencies  of  the  State  ; as  appears  in  several  instances,  and 
‘ particularly  the  first  of  Henry  VI,  and  during  his  infancy/'*' 

If  we  look  to  the  earlier  part  of  our  history,  we  shall  find  oc- 
currences that  countenance  the  assertion  of  this  pretension  on 
the  part  of  the  Lords.  On  the  death  of  John,  the  nobles  and 
clergy  appointed  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  to  be  Rector  regis  et 
regni  during  the  minority  of  Henry  Ill.'f*  But  the  authority  of 
that  precedent  is  greatly  weakened,  by  the  share  which  the 
Pope’s  legate  had  in  the  transaction.  It  appears,  that  this  per- 
sonage took  a lead  in  the  election,  as  the  representative  of  his 
master,  who  was  acknowledged  bj  this  Convention  as  the  liege 
lord  of  England  ; and,  as  such,  the  young  King  did  homage  to 
him  for  his  kingdom,  and  promised  faithfully  to  discharge  the 
tribute  to  the  holy  see,  stipulated  by  his  unworthy  father.  A 
more  unexceptionable  instance  occurs  in  the  succeeding  reign. 
At  the  death  of  Henry  III,  his  son,  Edward,  w'as  in  Pales- 
tine, no  provision  having  been  made  for  the  government  of  the 
kingdom  during  his  absence.  In  these  circumstances,  the  ba- 
rons assembled  at  London,  swore  fealty  to  the  King,  ordered  a 
Great  Seal  to  be  made  for  him,  and  appointed  guardians  to  take 
care  of  his  treasure,  and  preserve  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  till 
his  return.^  But,  w hatever  might  have  been  the  constitution- 
al powers  vested  in  the  Peerage  in  the  remoter  periods  of  our 
history,  the  transactions  referred  to  by  lord  Nottingham  him- 
self, afford  a strong  presumption,  that,  as  early  as  the  accession 
of  Henry  VI,  these  powers  were  already  considered  to  be  ob- 
solete. At  the  death  of  Henry  V,  his  son  and  successor  was 
an  infant  only  nine  months  old  ; and  no  provision  had  been 
made  for  the  government  of  the  kingdom  durmg  liis  minority  ; 
upon  which,  certain  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  took  upon 
them,  ‘ pour  le  iminent  necessite  de  governaunce  du  roialme,’ 
to  issue  writs  for  assemblinga  Parliament;  and  afterwards  grant- 
ed a commission  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  to  meet  that  as- 
sembly as  the  King’s  lieutenant  or  commissioner  ; ||  acts  of  au- 

* Cobbet’s  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  V.  p.  91,  96,  106. 

I Math.  Paris.  Add.  p.  150. 

t Rymer,  i.  888,  and  ii.  1.  Brady’s  Continuation,  App.  1,2, 3, 4. 
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thority,  for  which  they  obtained  an  indemnity  from  Parliament, 
as  soon  as  that  body  was  convened.  But,  surely,  if  it  had  been 
understood  at  that  time  to  be  the  constitutional  right  of  the 
Peerage  to  supply  defects  in  the  personal  exercise  of  the  Royal 
authority,  a mode  of  proceeding,  which  required  a bill  of  in- 
demnity to  give  it  sanction,  would  not  have  been  resorted  to, 
by  statesmen  of  such  experience  and  ability  as  Cardinal  Beau- 
fort and  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  took  the  lead  on  that  oc- 
casion. At  any  rate,  if  the  House  of  Lords  ever  possessed  a 
legal  right  of  assuming  the  functions  of  royalty,  w hen  the  reign- 
ing King,  from  infancy,  absence,  disease  or  misconduct,  was 
incapable  of  exercising  his  authority,  that  right  w'as  abrogated 
at  the  Restoration,  by  the  act  of  the  13th  of  Charles  11,  which 
declares  it  illegal  for  either  or  both  Houses  of  Parliament  to 
exercise  a legislative  power  without  the  King,  or  to  impose 
oaths,  covenants  or  engagements,  or  to  levy  taxes,  or  to  raise 
forces,  without  the  royal  assent,  in  person  or  by  commission,  ex- 
pressly had  and  given  to  the  same.* 

But,  if  the  House  of  Lords,  singly,  had  no  legal  right  to 
supply  defects  of  the  personal  exercise  of  the  Royal  autliority, 
neither  can  w'e  discover  any  legal  right  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament,  conjointly,  to  provide  for  the  same,  previous  to 
the  resolutions  of  1788,  repeated*  in  1810,  and  since  acted  up.- 
on  in  the  appointment  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales  to  be  Regent  during  the  incapacity  of  his  father.  If  the 
Lords  and  Commons  had  possessed  this  right,  either  by  statute 
law  or  by  the  principles  of  the  Constitution,  they  must  also  have 
possessed  a constitutional  mode  of  exercising  it.  As  there  can 
be  no  legal  right  w'ithout  a legal  remedy,  so  there  can  be  no 
constitutional  right  without  a constitutional  mode  of  using  it. 
And  all  persons  are  compelled  to  admit,  that  when  the  Regal  au- 
thority is  suspended  by  the  personal  ' incapacity  of  the  Sove- 
reign, there  is  no  legal  mode  of  supplying  the  defect.  But  ne- 
cessity, we  are  told,  at  once  creates  the  right,  and  imposes  li- 
mits on  the  exercise  of  it.  The  necessity  of  government,  it  is 
true,  gives  to  the  people  of  England  a moral  right  to  the  bene- 
fits ot  government.  In  the  simple  but  explicit  language  of  our 
forefathers,  ‘ God  ue  reson  wol  that  this  lande  stande  withouten 
governaunce.’  But  that  necessity  confers  not  on  any  particu- 
lar body  of  men  a legal  right,  which  they  had  not  before,  of 
establishing  the  government  which  is  w anted.  The  defect,  we 
admit,  must  be  supplied;  but  the  legal  right  of  supplying  it,  we 
contend,  is  a casus  omissus  not  provided  for  by  the  Constitution. 
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No  case  of  the  suspension  of  the  Royal  authority,  in  circum- 
stances precisely  similar  to  those  which  occurred  in  1788,  is  to 
be  met  with  in  any  former  period  of  our  history.  The  malady 
with  whicli  Henry  VI.  was  afflicted,  appears  to  have  been  the 
same  with  that  of  our  gracious  Sovereign.  But  the  Parliaments, 
which  were  called  upon  to  supply  the  defect  arising  from  the  in- 
capacity of  that  Prince,  were  full  Parliaments, — consisting,  not 
of  Lords  and  Commons  only,  but  of  the  Lords  and  Commons 
and  the  King’s  lieutenant  or  commissioner,  legally  empowered 
to  hold  the  Parliament,  and  to  do  therein  all  that  the  King  could 
have  done,  had  he  been  there  present  in  person.*  The  Par- 
liament, which  made  a settlement  of  the  government  during  the 
infancy  of  the  same  Prince,  was  also  a full  Parliament ; the 
Duke  of  Gloucester  having  been  appointed,  by  letters  patent 
under  the  Great  Seal,  to  meet  that  assembly  as  the  King’s  com- 
missioner. Those  who  granted  the  commission,  indeed,  re- 
quired and  received  an  indemnity  for  the  power  they  had  as- 
sumed in  issuing  it;  but  the  commission  was  good,  and  the  Par- 
liament held  under  it  was  a full  Parliament.  And  the  acts  of  a 
full  Parliament  are  complete  legislative  acts.  Whatever  such  a 
Parliament  enacts  is  law.  It  can  not  only  settle  a regency,  but 
limit  or  alter  the  succession  to  the  crown,  and  change  any  or 
every  part  of  the  Constitution.  An  incomplete  Parliament,  on 
the  contrary,  consisting  only  of  one  or  two  branches  of  the  le- 
gislatuie,  has  no  authority  to  make  law's.  What  is  enacted  for 
law  by  the  two  Houses  ‘ is  no  statute  ; and  to  it  no  regard  is 
‘ due,  unless  in  matters  relating  to  their  own  privileges.’'!'  The 
fundamental  error,  which  pervaded  the  reasonings  of  the  majori- 
ty of  the  two  Houses  in  1788,  and  made  at  that  time  a deep,  but 
false,  impression  on  the  public  mind,  was  the  egregious  fallacy 
of  confounding  the  supreme  authority  of  a full  Parliament  with 
the  acts  of  tw  o branches  of  the  legislature,  w'hich,  by  the  statute 
of  the  13th  of  Charles  II,  are  declared  ‘ to  be  null  and  void,  to 
* all  intents  and  purposes  whatsoever.’ 

To  maintain,  that,  by  the  incapacity  of  the  King,  the  right 
of  supplying  the  defect  of  the  government  has  devolved  upon 
the  people,  is  to  hold  a language  flattering  to  the  multitude, 
who  feel  their  importance  increased  by  this  imaginary  pow'er  fal- 
len into  their  hands.  -But,  if  literally  taken,  it  is  to  assert  that 
the  government  is  dissolved.  For,  under  the  constitution  of 
England,  the  legal  rights -of  the  people  are  as  distinctly  mark- 
ed as  those  of  the  legislature ; and,  among  them,  is  not  to  be 
found  this  imaginary  right  of  supplying  the  defect  of  the  royal 
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authority. — We  beg  not  to  be  misunderstood.  We  are  far  from 
questioning  the  unalienable  right  of  the  people  to  change  or  new- 
model  the  political  constitution  of  the  State,  when  it  ceases  to 
afford  them  protection,  or  becomes  an  engine  of  oppression  in 
the  hands  of  their  rulers.  But  such  extreme  cases  are  jortu- 
nately  rare,  and  suppose  a total  corruption  or  total  dissolution 
of  the  government.  An  infirmity  of  mind  in  the  reigning  Sove- 
reign, which  unfits  him  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  station, 
is  not  a case  of  that  quality  or  magnitude.  To  use  the  language 
of  Maynard  on  a similar  occasion,—'  though  the  King  is  gone, 

‘ the  Law  and  the  Constitution  remain.’ 

But  while  we  contend,  that  in  the  English  constitution  there 
is  no  legal  right  of  supplying  this  defect  of  the  royal  authority, 
we  admit  the  necessity  of  supplying  it ; and,  on  every  principle 
of  constitutional  analogy  and  expediency,  we  hold,  that  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  should  assume  and  exercise  the  power. 
Whatever  be  the  constitution  of  a state,  when  the  public  safety 
is  in  danger,  and  no  legal  remedy  can  be  applied,  powers  not 
warranted  by  law  must  be  assumed ; and,  it  exercised  foi  the 
public  good,  and  limited  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  the  exi- 
gency of  the  situation  will  justify^  the  act.  There  are  cases 
where  the  collective  body  of  the  people  are  justified  in  assuming 
the  government,  and  disposing  of  it  as  they  please;  of  which 
we  have  seen  a recent  example  in  the  insurrection  of  the  Spanish 
provinces  against  the  authorities  that  had  betrayed  them.  1 here 
are  cases  where  a private  individual  is  justified  in  assuming  a 
command  not  delegated  to  him  by  law  ; as  in  the  instance  of  our 
gallant  countryman,  Wallace,  who,  without  any  legal  commis- 
sion, resisted  the  usurpation  of  Edward  1.  and  singly  commen- 
ced a contest  that  ended  in  the  deliverance  of  his  countiy.  But 
where  a nation  is  represented  by  Estates,  who  in  ordinary  cases 
are  the  organs  that  express  its  will,  these  Estates,  it  equal  to  the 
exigency  that  has  arisen,  are  the  fittest  to  provide  for  it.  What- 
ever be  the  proper  remedy,  they  are  the  best  qualified  to  disco- 
ver and  to  apply  it;  and  from  their  weight  and  character  in  the 
country,  they  are  the  ablest  to  carry  it  into  effect.  Authorities 
entirely  new  are  liable  to  be  challenged  and  disobeyed ; while 
they  who  have  established  opinion  in  their  favour,  may  exceed 
the  bounds  of  their  lawful  power,  without  provoking  opposition, 
or  even  attracting  the  notice  of  the  multitude.  But,  if  it  be  a 
‘general  maxim,  that,  in  great  emergencies,  where  powers  not 
warranted  by  law  must  be  assumed  for  the  general  safety,  the 
constituted  authorities,  or  Estates  of  the  realm,  ought  to  take 
upon  themselves  the  exercise  of  this  extraordinary  power,  the 
application  of  this  maxim  to  the  English  constitution  is  particu- 
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larly  strong.  The  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  in  the  English 
government,  are  the  highest  council  of  the  Sovereign  ; and  none, 
tlierefore,  can  be  so  proper  to  act  for  him,  when  he  is  incapable 
of  acting  for  himself,  as  they  whose  advice  he  is  bound  to  follow 
in  the  ordinary  administration  of  his  government.  They  are  iiis 
copartners  in  legislative  authority ; and  are  therefore  unlikely  to 
abuse  the  power  which  they  assume,  or  extend  it  further  than 
necessity  absolutely  requires.  They  have  the  same  interest  with 
the  people,  and  may  therefore  be  trusted  to  act  on  their  behalf. 
It  is  in  this  qualified  sense  that  Blackstone  justifies  the  Estates  at 
the  Revolution,  in  conferring  the  crown  on  the  Prince  and  the 
Princess  of  Orange.  He  does  not  assert  that  they  had  a consti- 
tutional right  to  dispose  of  the  Crown ; but,  the  throne  being  va- 
cant, he  observes,  ‘ the  right  of  disposing  of  this  vacancy  seems 
‘ naturally  to  result  to  the  Lords  and  Commons,  the  trustees  and 
* representatives  of  the  nation.’* 

If  we  look  to  precedents,  we  shall  find  many  examples  in  our 
history,  of  the  Estates  interfering,  in  an  irregular  manner,  to  sup- 
ply defects  in  the  monarchical  part  of  our  government;  and 
though  none  of  those  precedents  are  cases  exactly  parallel,  they 
are  not  undeserving  of  attention,  in  judging  of  the  line  of  conduct 
most  proper  to  be  followed  in  supplying  defects  arising  from  the 
mental  incapacity  of  the  Sovereign. 

Without  recurring  to  the  earlier  periods  of  our  history,  when 
our  records  are  imperfect,  and  the  constitution  of  Parliament 
unknown,  we  find,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Edward  II. 
the  Lords  and  Commons  acting  in  conjunction  to  supply  a de- 
fect of  the  Royal  authority,  occasioned  by  the  flight  and  absence 
of  the  Sovereign.  A convention  of  Lords  and  Commons,  irre- 
gularly assembled  on  that  occasion  at  Bristol,  elected  Prince  Ed- 
ward, the  heir-apparent  of  the  monarchy,  to  be  Custos  Regni  in 
the  absence  of  his  father:  And  the  young  Prince  having  sum- 
moned a Parliament  in  that  capacity,  the  legality  of  the  summons 
was  subsequently  confirmed  by  writs  issued  in  the  King’s  name, 
alter  his  return  to  the  kingdom,  proroguing  the  meeting  of  the 
Parliament  to  a more  distant  day.-f- 

The  next  instance  that  occurs  to  us,  of  the  Estates  of  the 
realm  supplying  the  defects  of  the  royal  authority,  is  in  the  depo- 
sal  of  Richard  il.  and  elevation  of  Henry  IV,  to  the  throne. 
This  part  of  our  history  is  the  more  deserving  of  regard,  be- 
cause it  bears,  in  many  particulars,  the  strongest  analogy  to  the 
revolution  of  16S8.  Richard  II.  having  exhausted  the  patience 
of  his  subjects  by  a long  course  of  mismanagement,  found  at 
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length,  like  James  II.  au  universal  confederacy  against  him, 
headed  by  a near  relation  of  his  own.  Like  James,  he  attempt- 
ed to  Escape  to  France  for  assistance  ; but,  less  fortunate  m that 
respect  than  his  successor,  he  fell  alive  into  the  hands  of  his  ene- 
mies, and  was  induced  by  them  to  sign  an  abdication  of  the 
crow  n,  and  confess  himself  unworthy  to  l eign.  Previous  to  tliis 
act,  however,  he  had  convoked  a Parliament,  which  met  ac- 
cordingly at  the  time  appointed.  But,  having  abdicated  the 
crown  before  it  assembled,  he  could  neither  appear  in  it  in  per- 
son nor  by  a commissioner.  The  assembly  was  therefore  held, 
as  tlie  record  tells  us,  * ‘ absque  presidente  quocumque  and 
in  Its  proceedings,  as  the  same  record  informs  us,  it  was  styled, 
not  a Parliament,  but  the  Estates  of  the  Land.  In  that  capa- 
city the  abdication  of  Richard  was  presented  to  the  assembly  j 
-in  that  capacity,  after  hearing  a recital  of  his  various  acts  of 
misgovernment,  similar  in  its  tenor  and  purport  to  the  declara- 
V Connpons  in  1689,  the  Estates  accept- 

ed his  abdication,  and  formally  deposed  him  and  in  that  ca- 
pacity they  appointed  a committee,  in  the  name,  and  by  the  au- 
thorny  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons  of 
the  Kingdom,  representing  all  the  Estates  thereof,  to  convey  to 
him  the  solemn  renunciation  of  their  allegiance.  The  throne 
being  thereupon  declared  vacant,  Henry  of  Lancaster,  unlike 
in  that  respect  to  William  111.  rose  in  his  place,  and  laid  claim 
to  the  crown ; and  his  pretensions  being  admitted  by  the  Estates. 

• absque  ulla  difficultate  aut  mora,  ut  dux  praefatus  suner  eos 


conduct.  But  this  insinuation  has  no  other  foundation  than  a 
perversion  of  historical  fact,  oriffinatimr  fmm  ilio 
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publicly  maintained  the  right  of  King  James  to  the  crown  of 
England,  after  the  settlement  at  the  Revolution. 

The  third  example  in  our  history,  of  the  Estates  of  the  king- 
dom declaring  the  incapacity  of  the  reigning  Sovereign,  and  af- 
terwards supplying  the  defect  which  their  declaration  had  created, 
is  at  the  accession  of  Richard  III.  The  proceeding,  in  this 
case,  appears  to  have  been  more  irregular  than  in  the  former  ; 
but  it  was  equally  sanctioned  by  the  act  of  a subsequent  Parlia- 
ment. An  assembly  of  Lords  and  Commons, — in  what  manner 
or  by  what  authority  convened  appears  not  from  the  record, — 
after  enumerating  the  grievances  of  the  kingdom,  and  stating, 
that  the  children  of  Edward  IV.  were  disqualified  from  inherit- 
ing the  crown  by  the  illegitimacy  of  their  birth,  and  those  of 
George  Duke  of  Clarence  by  the  attainder  of  their  father,  ad- 
dressed the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  afterwards  Richard  III.  to  take 
upon  him  the  crown  and  royal  dignity,  as  due  to  him  both  by 
inheritance  and  election  of  the  Estates.  With  this  recommend- 
ation Richard  complied  ; and  a Parliament  being  afterwards 
convened,  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  were  there  confirmed 
by  a statute,  which  declares  them  to  have  been  the  Estates  of 
the  realm  assembled  out  of  Parliaments* 

The  fourth  instance,  is  the  memorable  revolution  of  l6S8, 
when  the  Estates,  assembled  in  convention,  after  declaring  that 
the  throne  was  vacant,  resolved  that  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Orange  should  be  King  and  Queen  of  England. 

These,  we  will  venture  to  affirm,  are  the  only  precedents  to 
be  found  in  the  history  of  England,  of  the  Lords  and  Commons 
declaring,  and  afterwards  supplying,  a defect  of  the  royal  au- 
thority, without  the  concurrence  of  the  reigning  king,  or  of 
some  person  fully  and  legally  authorized  to  act  for  him  in  Parlia- 
ment. They  are  all  cases  of  extreme  necessity,  for  which  no 
provision  had  been  made,  or  could  have  been  made  by  the  Con- 
stitution. They  were  not  occasioned  by  a casual  incapacity  of 
the  King,  but  by  malversations  of  his  government,  defects  of  his 
title,  or  dereliction  of  his  duty,  which  compelled  the  Estates  to 
deprive  him  of  the  government,  and  elect  another  pei-son  in  his 
place.  But,  though  a defect  from  incapacity  differs  from  the 
defects  in  all  of  these  instances,  except  that  of  Edward  II,  in  as 
much  as  it  requires  only  a temporary  supply,  the  cases  are  so 
far  similar,  that  in  none  of  them  was  a legal  remedy  provided 
by  the  Constitution  ; and  in  all  of  them  it  was  the  exercise  ot  the 
Royal  authority  which  was  to  be  supplied ; and  they  who  assum- 
ed the  right  of  supplying  it,  were  the  two  houses  of  Parliament, 
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or  E<;tates,  acting  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  people.  Tlie 
mode  of  proceeding  adopted  by  our  ancestors  on  these  occasions, 
is  therefore  worthy  of  attention,  as  well  as  the  laudable  caution 
with  which,  on  these  extraordinary  emergencies,  they  limited 
themselves  in  the  use  of  the  powers  which  they  assumed.  It  is, 
in  the  first  place,  to  be  observed,  that  immediately  after  they  had 
declared  the  existence  of  a defect  of  the  royal  authority,  they  in- 
stanffy  proceeded  to  supply  that  defect,  by  vesting  the  dormant 
authority  of  the  Crown  in  the  hands  of  an  individual  competent 
to  exercise  it.  And,  in  the  second  place,  though  the  malversa- 
tions of  the  preceding  government  were,  in  two  of  these  cases, 
the  sole  ground  and  justification  of  the  irregular  measures  which 
they  adopted,  they  attempted  not  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
such  evils,  by  limiting  the  Crown,  or  new-modelling  its  preroga- 
tives, but  left  that  duty  to  be  performed  by  subsequent  legisla- 
tures, legally  competent  for  the  task  So  careful  were  they,  in 
the  most  trying  circumstances,  to  avoid  any  act  of  legislative  au- 
thority, while  the  legislature  was  incomplete,  that  when  a Com- 
mittee of  the  Commons  was  appointed,  at  the  Revolution,  ‘ to 
‘ bring  in  general  heads  of  such  things  as  are  absolutely  necessary 
' to  be  considered  for  the  better  securing  of  our  religion,  laws 

* and  liberties,’  they  were  ordered  ‘ to  distinguish  such  of  the 
' general  heads  as  are  introductory  of  new  laws,  from  those  that  are 
' declaratory  of  ancient  rights And,  when  it  was  resolved,  that 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange  should  be  King  and  Queen 
«f  England,  the  same  Committee  were  instructed  ‘ to  connect  to 

* this  vote  such  part  of  the  heads  which  had  passed  the  Houses, 
‘ as  are  declaratory  of  ancient  rights,  leaving  out  such  parts  of  the 

* beads  as  are  introductory  of  new  laws;’*  and  to  this  order  we 
owe  the  declaration  of  rights, — the  foundation  of  our  present  es- 
tablishment. 

At  the  Restoration,  the  forbearance  of  the  two  Houses  was 
still  more  remarkable.  Though  a general  act  of  amnesty  and 
oblivion  was  necessary,  after  the  recognition  of  Charles  H.  for 
the  security  of  tho;^e  w’ho  had  so  long  kept  him  out  of  his  king- 
dom and  though  a majority  of  the  two  Houses,  that  recalled 
him,  had  held  situations  of  trust  under  his  enemies,  and  were 
therefore,  by  their  own  act  of  recognition,  liable  to  all  the  pe- 
oalties  of  treason,  no  attempt  was  made  to  pass  an  act  of  indem- 
nity before  his  return.  On  the  contrary,  the  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  this  and  other  acts  recommended  to  Parlia- 

* Journals  of  the  Commons. 
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ment  by  the  King’s  declaration  from  Breda,  are  expressly  called, 
in  the  Journals  of  the  Commons,  ‘ a Committee  appoiiued  to 
prepare  bills  to  be  tendered  to  his  Majesty  for  his  assent.’  An 
act  for  the  security  of  property,  no  less  necessary  for  those  who 
recalled  the  King  than  the  act  of  indemnity  itself,  was  required 
to  confirm  the  judicial  proceedings  that  had  taken  place  during 
the  Commonwealth.  This  act  was  accordingly  prepared  during 
the  absence  of  the  King,  and  had  passed  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament before  his  arrival  in  London : But,  however  immense 
the  property  which  it  secured  from  being  forfeited  or  reclaimed, 
no  attempt  was  made  to  give  it  the  sanction  of  law,  by  any  legal 
fiction,  or  unconstitutional  assumption  of  regal  authority,  till  it 
had  been  duly  submitted  to  the  King,  and  had  re»-eived,  in  the 
accustomed  form,  his  royal  assent; — so  studious  were  om  an- 
cestors, when  placed  in  a situation  not  provided  for  by  the  Con- 
stitution, and  compelled  to  exercise  an  authority  not  vested  in 
them  by  law,  to  permit  no  argument  of  expediency,  however 
strong  or  specious,  to  urge  them  beyond  the  strict  necessity  of 
the  case,  the  foundation  and  sole  justification  of  their  proceed- 
ing. 

But  these  precedents,  though  valuable  as  historical  lessons, 
confer  not  on  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  or  Estates  of  the 
realm,  a legal  right  of  declaimg  and  afterwaids  supplying  de- 
fects of  the  monarchical  part  of  the  government.  Ibey  show, 
however,  that  whenever  such  delects  have  arisen,  our  ancestors 
have  had  recourse  to  a convention  of  the  Estates,  or  irregular 
and  imperfect  semblance  of  a Parliament,  to  recognise  the  exis- 
tence of  the  defect,  and  apply  to  it  a suitable  remedy.  But, 
though  the  two  Houses  or  Estates,  have  no  legal  right  to  de- 
clare a defect  of  the  royal  authority  which  they  are  afterw'ards  to 
supply,  they  may  be  considered  as  having  the  sanction,  of  pre- 
cedents to  justify  them,  when  the  defect  occurs,  in  taking  upon 
themselves  to  supply  it, — no  legal  remedy  for  it  existing.  But 
considerations  of  expediency  and  constitutional  analogy  have 
already  led  us  to  the  same  practical  conclusion.  The  abdi- 
cation, mudi  less  the  infirmity  of  the  King,  is  no  dissolution 
of  the  social  compact : Society  is  not  bound  together  by  so 
slender  a thread.  The  laws  are  still  in  being,  and  all  the  orders 
of  the  State  retain  their  rights  and  privileges.  The  Two  Estates 
are  the  organs  that  express  the  will  of  the  people  in  mat- 
ters of  legislation ; and,  in  the  executive  department,  they  are 
the  supreme  council,  by  whose  advice  the  Sovereign  is  guid- 
ed in  the  administration  of  his  affairs.  Though  not  legally  com- 
petent to  provide  a remedy  for  the  defect  of  the  personal  exer- 
cise of  the  royal  authority,  they  are  best  entitled,  by  the  digni- 
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ty  of  their  station,  and  preeminence  of  their  functions,  to  as- 
sume that  power  under  the  pressure  of  necessity,  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  positive  law,  and  to  exercise  it  for  the  general  good  of 
the  commmnty.  Where  the  legislature  is  incomplete,  by  the 
moral  incapacity  of  the  King,  none  can  be  so  tit  as  its  remain- 
ing branches  to  supply  the  defect,  and  restore  activity  to  the 
supreme  power,  which  cannot  remain  dormant  without  endan- 
gering the  State. 

Having  admitted  that,  in  these  circumstances,  the  Two  Houses 
ought  to  assume  the  power  of  supplying  defects  of  the  regal  part 
of  the  government,  we  are  aware  that  it  is  in  vain  to  propose  af- 
terwards to  set  limits  to  the  power  which  they  assume.  It  is 
easy  to  say  that  the  right  which  necessity  creates,  necessity  li- 
mits. But,  while  the  Two  Houses  are  to  exercise  the  right, 
and  judge  of  the  necessity,  it  is  manifest  their  power  will  have 
no  other  limits  than  their  own  discretion.  To  their  discretion 
we  must  therefore  appeal  in  the  subsequent  part  of  our  argu- 
ment. We  must  entreat  them,  therefore,  to  recollect,  that,  in 
the  exercise  of  this  assumed  authority,  they  are  not  the  supreme 
legislature  of  the  country,  legally  authorized  to  limit  or  alter  the 
succession  of  the  Crown,  to  abridge  or  suspend  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  King,  or  otherwise  to  change  the  fundamental  con- 
stitutions of  t}ie«Slate.  Though  not  legally  restricted  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  a power,  which,  though  justibed  in  assuming,  they  de- 
rive not  from  the  Law  or  the  Constitution,  we  request  them  to 
consider,  that,  having  assumed  that  power  on  grounds  of  ex- 
pediency and  constitutional  analogy,  they  are  morally  bound 
in  acting  upon  it,  in  the  form  as  well  as  in  the  substance  of  their 
proceedings,  to  respect  precedent  and  analogy,  and  to  abide  by 
those  maxims  of  government  which  experience  has  shown  to  be 
most  congenial  and  suitable  to  the  English  Constitution.  To 
depart  from  these  principles,  is  to  abuse  the  power  which  ne- 
cessity has  thrown  into  their  hands,  and  may  provoke  discus- 
sions which  will  be  more  easily  silenced  than  satisfied. 

To  apply  these  observations  to  the  case  before  us.  On  the 
demise  of  the  King,  the  crown  devolves  on  the  next  heir.  By 
eveiy  principle  of  analogy,  therefore,  when  the  King  is  inca- 
pable of  discharging  the  duties  of  his  office,  the  performance  of 
these  duties  ought  to  be  delegated,  during  the  continuance  of 
his  indisposition,  to  the  individual  who,  of  right,  would  have 
filled  his  place  had  it  been  vacant ; provided  that  individual  is 
of  age  to  execute  the  trust,  and  free  from  any  stain  or  personal 
objection,  which  might  justify  his  exclusion  from  the  throne. 
This  conclusion  is  founded  on  the  nature  of  the  royal  dignity, 
which  is  not  a property,  but  a trust ; and  on  the  importance  to 
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tlie  public  peace,  of  preserving  sacred  and  inviolate,  in  the 
niinds  of  the  people,  the  notion  of  hereditary  succession  to  the 
crown,  A distinction  has  been  made  between  an  heir  presump- 
tive and  an  heir  apparent ; and,  though  we  are  not  disposed  to 
admit  that  the  two  branches  of  the  Legislature,  in  the  absence  of 
the  third,  ought  to  exclude  from  the  Regency  an  heir  presump- 
tive, for  reasons  short  of  such  personal  objections  as  would  have 
justified  his  exclusion  from  the  throne,  had  it  devolved  upon 
him  in  the  regular  course  of  succession  ; we  cannot  deny,  that 
the  claim  of  an  heir  apparent,  w'ho  has  a certain,  and  not 
merely  a contingent  right  of  inheritance,  is  free  from  objections 
on  the  score  of  expediency,  to  which  the  Regency  of  an  heir 
presumptive  may  perhaps  be  liable.  We  are  the  more  inclined 
to  consider  the  claim  of  the  heir  apparent  as  one  that,  consist- 
ently with  the  analogies  of  the  constitution,  cannot  Le  disre- 
garded ; when  we  find  that,  in  1789,  the  ministers  of  the  Crown, 
however  hostile  to  the  heir  apparent,  never  ventured  to  set  him 
aside,  though  they  endeavoured  to  shackle  him  in  the  exercise 
of  the  Regency,  and  render  hhn  either  subservient  to  them- 
selves, or  impotent  against  them.  If  we  look  to  our  ancient 
records,  we  shall  find  this  opinion  of  the  claims  of  the  heir  ap- 
parent so  deeply  rooted  in  the  niinds  of  our  ancestors,  that,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI,  the  Parliaments  which  appointed  the 
Duke  of  York  Protector  of  the  kingdom  during  the  incapacity 
of  their  Sovereign,  enacted,  at  the  same  time,  that,  as  soon 
as  the  prince  ot  Wales  arrived  at  years  of  discretion,  the  Pro- 
tectorate should  devolve  upon  him.  * And  this  designation 
was  only  frustrated  by  the  civil  wars,  to  which  the  frequent  re- 
lapses of  the  King,  and  the  obstinacy  with  which  the  faction, 
calling  themselves  his  friends,  clung  to  power,  unhappily  gave 
rise. 

If  we  descend  to  later  times,  w'e  find  a very  strong  opinion 
expressed  by  the  ministers  of  George  1.  in  favour  of  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  Regency  during  the  ab- 
sence of  his  father  from  the  kingdom.  George  I.  soon  after 
his  arrival  in  Liigland,  being  desirous  of  visiting  Hanover,  ap- 
pointed a Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  consisting  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor  Cowper,  the  Dukes  of  Devonshire  and  Marl- 
borough, the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  and  Lord  Townshend,  ‘ to 

* consider  in  what  mauiier  it  might  be  most  advisable  to  settle 

* the  Regency  here,  in  case  his  Majesty  should  determine  to 

* spend  some  part  of  the  year  at  Hanover.’  These  ministers, 
after  giving  their  opinion  with  great  freedom  against  the  jour- 
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ney,  conclude  their  letter  by  stating,  that  having  ‘ proceeded  to 
* to  consider,  in  obedience  to  his  Majesty’s  commands,  in  what 
‘ manner  the  Regency  might  be  most  properly  constituted  during 
‘his  absence;  and,  upon  a careful  perusal  of  the  precedents, 
‘ finding  no  instance  of  persons  being  joined  in  commission  with 
‘ the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  few,  if  any,  restrictions  on  such  com- 
‘ missions ; we  are  of  opinion,  that  the  constant  tenor  of  ancient 
‘ practice  cannot  conveniently  be  receded  from.’*  They  seem 
never  to  have  thought  it  possible,  that  any  other  person  could  be 
proposed  for  the  Regency  than  the  Prince  of  Wales ; and  though 
the  appointment  w-as  to  be  made  by  the  King  himself,  they  were 
of  opinion,  that  few,  if  any  restrictions,  could  be  introduced  into 
the  commission,  without  violating  what  they  term  the  ‘ constant 
‘ tenour  of  ancient  practice.’  They  nowhere  insinuate  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales  has  a legal  right  to  the  Regency ; but  they  con- 
sider his  pretensions  to  hold  it,  with  few  or  no  restrictions,  to 
be  so  strong,  that  the  Sovereign  himself  could  not  conveniently 
reject  his  claim. 

It  is  in  this  sense  we  understand  the  argument  maintained,  in 
1788,  for  the  right  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  Regency, 
subject  to  the  adjudication  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament. 
Strict  legal  right,  which  could  be  asserted  and  made  good  in  a 
court  of  judicature,  he  certainly  had  none.  It  was  observed, 
with  more  truth  than  decorum,  by  Mr.  Pitt,  that  every  indi- 
vidual of  his  Father’s  subjects  had  as  good  a legal  right  to  the 
Regency  as  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales.  But,  in 
his  eagerness  to  combat  the  pretensions  of  the  Heir  apparent, 
the  minister  forgot  to  add,  that  there  was  not  a corporation  in 
the  kingdom  which  had  not  as  good  a legal  right  to  supply  the 
defect  of  the  personal  exercise  of  the  royal  authority,  as  the 
two  Houses  ot  Parliament.  Strict  or  legal  right,  there  was 
none,  either  of  the  Prince  to  claim,  or  of  the  two  Houses  to 
confer,  the  Regency.  A defect  existed  in  the  government  of 
the  State,  and  necessity  required  that  the  defect  should  be  sup- 
plied. But  necessity  did  not,  and  could  not,  point  out  the  in- 
struments to  supply  it.  Expediency  and  analogy  were  the  sole 
grounds  on  which  the  two  Houses  could  found  their  resolution, 
that  it  was  their  duty  to  supply  the  defect  of  the  royal  authori- 
ty. But  expediency  and  analogy  equally  pointed  out  the 
Heir  apparent  of  the  monarchy  as  the  person  who,  during  the 
incapacity  of  his  father  and  no  longer,  ought  to  exercise  the, 
powers  of  the  Crown.  It  would  not  have  been  more  preposte- 
rous for  the  Livery  of  London  to  have  claimed  the  right  of 

* Cox’s  Memoirs  of  Sir  Rob.  WUlpole,  II.  5 1 . 
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naming  to  the  Regency,  than  for  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament 
to  have  appointed  any  other  person  to  that  office  than  the  Prince 
of  Wales. 

The  argument  against  restrictions  of  the  royal  prerogative 
in  the  hands  of  a Regent,  lies  in  a narrow  compass,  and  seems 
to  us  equally  clear  and  irresistible.  The  power  and  splendour  of 
the  Crown  are  bestowed  on  the  monarch,  not  for  his  personal 
convenience  or  private  gratification,  but  for  the  use  and  benefit 
of  his  people.  If  that  power  and  splendour  are  greater  than  the 
public  service  requires,  let  them  be  permanently  contracted  and 
reduced.  But,  on  what  pretence  select  the  government  of  a 
Regent,  which,  from  the  uncertainty  of  its  duration,  must  be 
weaker  than  that  of  a King,  in  order  to  deprive  it  of  powers  gi- 
ven to  the  Crown  for  the  service  of  the  State,  and  still  held  in  ar- 
gument to  be  necessary  for  that  end  ? The  particular  season  cho- 
sen by  Mr.  Pitt  for  making  his  experiment  on  the  smallest  quan- 
tity of  power  w ith  which  the  machine  of  government  could  be 
kept  in  motion,  appears  to  us  so  obviously  unfavourable,  that^ 
uncharitable  as  it  may  seem  to  ascribe  sinister  motives  to  any 
one,  we  cannot  help  believing,  that  if  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  of  Wales  had  signified  to  the  minister,  in  1788,  that  filial 
piety,  or  some  other  motive,  M’ould  prevent  him  from  making  any 
change  in  his  father’s  councils,  we  should  never  have  heard  of  the 
restrictions  of  the  Regency  bill. 

But,  what  are  the  arguments  on  the  other  side  f We  shall 
here  quote  from  the  excellent  pamphlet  before  us. 

‘ It  is  said,  if  the  Regent  be  entrusted  with  certain  preroga- 
tives of  the  Crown,  he  may,  during  this  temporary  exercise  of  the 
royal  authority,  so  abuse  his  power,  as  to  create  obstruction  to  the 
due  exercise  of  the  future  government  of  the  King,  when  he  re- 
sumes the  throne.  An  instance  has  been  put,  that  he  may,  during 
the  Regency,  create  so  many  Peers,  that  when  the  King  returns 
to  power,  he  cannot,  upon  principles  of  public  policy,  for  some 
time  add  to  the  number;  and  thus  the  King’s  government  will 
be  enfeebled  by  the  want  of  this  power  of  making  Peers.  The 
supposed  evil  therefore  is,  that  when  his  Majesty  is  happily  re- 
stored to  the  throne,  the  public  interests  may  suffer  by  the  want 
of  his  entire  constitutional  prerogatives.  Now  this  evil  is  at 
least  uncertain,  for  although  we  all  look  with  sanguine  hopes  to 
the  recovery  of  his  Majesty,  yet  it  is  not  morally  certain.  It  is  fair 
in  argument,  to  assume  the  possibility  of  the  abuse  of  power  by 
the  Regent,  however  little  to  be  apprehended  in  fact ; but  it  can- 
not even  in  argument  be  assumed,  that  it  is  certain  the  Regent 
will  abuse  his  power.  Now,  to  avoid  this  uncertain  evil,  what 
are  we  called  upon  to  do  ? To  incur,  certainly,  an  evil  of  precise- 
ly the  same  nature  ;-^the  evil  which  the  public  interests  may 
suffer  by  the  want  of  the  entire  constitutional  prerogatives  of 
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the  Crown  in  the  hands  of  the  Regent ; and  we  are  desired  to  con- 
sider this  certain  evil  as  so  much  preferable  to  the  same  evil  in  un- 
certainty, that  we  are  to  purchase  this  preference  at  the  price  of 
assuming  in  the  two  Houses  a power  over  the  royal  authority, 
which  in  its  principle  cannot  be  denied  to  be  of  most  dangerous 
and  unconstitutional  tendency.  In  this  way  of  viewing  this  part  of 
the  case,’  continues  Mr.  Leach,  ‘ I have  given  a weight  to  the  ar- 
gument of  the  possibility  of  the  abuse  of  power  by  the  Regent,  to 
which  I think  it  in  no  degree  entitled  on  general  principles.  A 
Regent  may  abuse  the  royal  power ; a Monarch  may  abuse  his 
power  : But  has  not  the  Constitution  given  to  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament  such  means  of  restraint  and  control  upon  the  royal 
authority,  as  both  in  theory  and  practice  effectually  to  guard 
against  such  abuse ; and  is  it  to  be  apprehended  that  these  means, 
which  have  been  found  efficient  in  the  case  of  Monarchs,  will  be 
too  feeble  to  resist  a Regent? — that  a regency,  a temporary  go- 
vernment, will  prove  more  powerful  than  a monarchy,  a perma- 
nent government  ?' 

If  we  look  to  precedents,  and  examine  regencies  appointed 
or  confirmed  by  act  of  Parliament,  we  shall  find,  as  Mr.  Leach 
has  remarked,  ‘ that  in  no  case  in  the  English  history,  except 

* in  1788,  has  it  ever  been  thought  expedient  to  suspend,  du- 

* ring  the  temporary  possession  of  power,  any  function  or  pre- 

* rogative  of  royalty.’  In  a great  number  of  instances  which 
he  has  collected,  the  same  learned  gentleman  has  shown  in  the 
most  satisfactory  manner,  that  though  the  royal  prerogative  has 
been  often  divided  and  placed  in  more  hands  than  one,  because 
there  was  no  heir  apparent  to  exercise  it,  there  is  no  precedent, 
of  the  powers  of  the  Crown  having  been  suspended,  so  that  they 
could  not  be  exercised,  if  necessary,  for  the  service  of  the  State ; 
or  if,  in  some  instances,  particular  limitations  were  introduced, 
they  have  been  in  matters  nowise  connected  with  the  ordinary 
administration  of  the  government ; much  less  were  they  calcu- 
lated, like  the  restrictions  propc*ed  in  1788,  to  establish  a fourth 
estate  in  the  kingdom,  which,  in  the  hands  of  the  exministeis  of 
the  Crown,  might  be  converted  into  the  means  of  controlling  the 
Regent,  and  subjecting  him  in  the  choice  of  his  servants  to  an 
influence  unknown  to  the  Constitution.  To  the  deductions  of 
Mr.  Leach  upon  this  point,  we  have  only  to  add,  what  we  have 
already  shown,  that  neither  at  the  Restoration,  nor  in  any  in- 
stance where  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  or  Estates  of  the 
realm  supphed  defects  of  the  Royal  authority  without  the  con- 
currence of  the  reigning  King  or  of  some  one  legally  empower- 
ed to  act  in  his  name,  was  an  attempt  ever  made  to  limit  or 
abridge  the  prerogative,  while  the  Crown  was  incapable  of  de- 
fence. Even  when  the  ofiending  Monarch  was  sacrificed  to  the 
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just  indignation  of  his  people,  the  rights  of  the  monarchy  were 
respected  and  preserved. 

TTie  result  of  our  opinions  on  this  subject  is  shortly  this. 
Where  no  legal  provision  has  been  made  for  the  incapacity  of 
the  Sovereign,  and  where  the  supreme  legislative  authority  is 
suspended  by  his  iuhrmity,  there  is  no  legal  or  Constitutional 
mode  of  supplying  the  defect  of  the  government.  But  as  there 
exists  a necessity  to  supply  the  defect,  the  power  of  supplying 
it  must  be  assumed  ; and  from  every  principle  of  expediency  and 
Constitutional  analogy,  as  well  as  from  precedent,  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament,  or  Estates  of  the  realm,  are  justified  in  assuming 
that  power.  But,  in  exercising  it,  they  are  bound,  by  a regard 
to  expediency,  analogy  and  precedent,  to  transfer  the  Royal 
authority  which  they  have  assumed,  unaltered  and  unimpaired, 
to  the  Heir  apparent.  In  what  manner  this  transfer  ought  to  be 
made,  will  be  the  next  subject  of  our  consideration. 

Two  modes  of  appointing  the  regency  have  been  proposed; 
*he  one,  by  bill ; the  other,  by  address.  We  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  stating,  that  in  our  opinion,  the  second  is  the  preferable 
mode  of  proceeding.  The  other  appears  to  us  contrary  to  sta- 
tute, inconsistent  with  the  general  principles  and  analogies  of  the 
Constitution,  dangerous  as  a precedent,  and  in  practice  slow  and 
unsuitable  to  the  exigency  of  the  occasion. 

In  the  first  place,  to  proceed  by  bill,  the  two  Houses  must 
assume  an  authority  over  the  Great  Seal.  The  royal  assent  is 
given  to  bills  either  in  presence  of  the  King,  in  the  Upper 
House  of  Parliament,  or  by  letters  patent  under  the  Great 
Seal.  But  when  the  King  is  rendered  incapable,  by  mental 
indisposition,  of  executing  the  duties  of  his  office,  he  can  nei- 
ther appear  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  person,  nor  direct  letters 
patent  to  be  issued  to  notify  his  assent  to  Parliament.  In  order 
to  give  to  a bill,  under  these  circumstances,  the  force  and  effect 
of  law,  the  two  Houses  must  take  upon  them  to  direct  the  Great 
Seal  to  be  applied  to  letters  patent,  in  the  King’s  name,  ap- 
pointing commissioners  to  declare  his  assent  to  the  bill ; which 
thereby  acquires,  in  the  courts  of  law,  the  force  and  validity  of 
an  act  of  Parliament.  But  this  stretch  of  authority  of  the  two 
Houses,  in  ordering  the  King’s  Great  Seal  to  be  employed  to  give 
bis  royal  assent  to  a bill  which  he  has  never  seen  or  assented  to,  is 
such,  that  we  will  venture  most  confidently  to  affirm,  that,  till 
181  i,  there  was  no  example  of  it  in  the  monarchy  of  England. 
So  scrupulous  were  former  Parliaments  of  usurping  authority 
over  the  Great  Seal,  that  after  the  recognition,  and  before  the 
return  of  Charles  11,  when  great  inconvenience  was  felt  from 
the  want  of  the  Great  Seal,  though  the  Commons  resolved  at 
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one  time  to  make  use  of  it,  in  the  King’s  name,  for  writs  of  er- 
ror and  other  legal  purposes,  they  were  obliged  to  desist,  because 
they  could  not  obtain  the  concurrence  of  the  Lords,  though 
they  had  a conference  with  the  Upper  House  on  the  subject.  * 
Some  years  before,  wheu  the  Parliament  was  engaged  in  open 
hostilities  with  the  King,  and  the  Great  Seal  had  been  surrep- 
titiously conveyed  from  them  by  the  Lord  Keeper  Littleton,  not- 
withstanding the  difficulties  to  which  they  were  exposed  for  want 
of  it,  they  allowed  more  than  thirteen  months  to  elapse,  before 
they  ventured  to  fabricate  another  Seal  in  place  of  the  one  which 
had  been  clandestinely  carried  away  from  them  , and,  after  they 
had  made  a new'  Seal,  they  waited  four  months  longer,  before 
they  could  agree  to  use  it  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  law.  But, 
even  in  those  troublesome  times,  they  never  thought  of  apply- 
ing It  to  letters  patent,  in  the  King’s  name,  giving  the  royal  as- 
sent to  bills,  but  contented  themselves  with  passing  ordinances' 
of  the  two  Houses,  w hich  had  at  that  time  the  force  of  tempo- 
rary laws.  Nor  did  they  ever  attempt  to  give  to  their  acts  the 
force  of  statute  law,  till  after  their  votes  of  the  4th  of  January, 
1649,  which  abolished  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  kingdom, 
and  virtually  established  a Commonweallh  J The  precedent, 
thus  begun,  was  continued  till  the  Restoration,  It  was  then 
declared  to  be  illegal ; and,  to  maintain  the  legality  of  it  ‘ by 
* writing,  printing,  preaching,  or  other  speaking,’  was  made 
punishable  as  a prcemunire.^  Is  it,  then,  no  objection  to  a 
mode  of  proceeding,  that  it  is  declared  to  be  illegal  on  our  sta- 
tute book,  and  that  he  who  maintains  the  contrary  incurs  the 
danger  and  penalty  of  a pramunire  ? We  admit,  that  if  no 
other  course  remains  for  restoring  efficiency  to  the  government, 
but  through  the  violation  of  a statute,  not  one  law  only,  but 
every  law  in  the  statute  book,  ought  to  be  disregarded  and  set 
aside,  rather  than  the  State  should  perish,  or  the  nation  suffer, 
for  whose  benefit  all  laws  are  made.  But,  to  establish  the  con- 
clusion, it  must  be  shown,  that  no  other  course  can  be  followed 
which  is  not  equally  a violation  of  the  law. 

But  this  IS  not  all.  The  royal  assent  given  to  bills  by  com- 
mission is  not  valid,  unless  the  letters  patent  are  signed  with  the 
King’s  hand.  By  an  act  of  the  1st  of  Queen  Mary,  it  is  de- 
clared, by  authority  of  Parliament,  ‘ i'hat  the  law  of  this 
‘ realm  is,  and  always  hath  been,  that  the  Royal  assent,  or  con- 


* Journals,  from  5th  to  lllh  May,  1660. 
t Journals,  from  May  1 1th  to  July  5th,  and  from  October  11th 
to  November  '.0th,  1643. 

4 Scobell’s  Acts  and  Ordinances.  § 13  Car.  II,  cap.  I. 
voi.  xviii.  NO.  35.  9 
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* sent  of  the  King  or  Kings  of  this  realm,  to  any  act  of  Par- 

* liament,  ought  to  be  given  in  his  own  Royal  presence,  being. 
‘ personally  present  in  the  Higher  House  of  Parliament,  or  by 

* his  letters  patent  under  a Great  beal,  assigned  with  his  hand, 
‘ and  declared  and  notified  in  his  absence  to  the  Lords  Spiri- 
‘ tual  ai>d  Temporal  and  the  Commons  assembled  together  m 
‘ the  Higher  House.’  A bill  of  attainder  against  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  having  passed  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  in  the  last 
year  of  Henry  VIll.  and  commissioners  having  been  appointed 
by  the  King  to  give  his  Royal  assent  to  the  bill,  it  is  declared  by 
the  same  act  of  Queen  Mary,  that  this  commission  ‘ having 
‘ no  words  in  the  same,  whereby  it  may  appear  that  the  said 
‘ late  King  did  himself  give  his  Royal  assent  to  the  said 
‘ bill ; and  that  for  that  also  the  said  commission  was  not  s/g«- 

* ed  with  his  Highness'  hand,  but  with  his  stamp  put  thereunto; 

* nor  that  it  appeareth  of  any  record,  that  the  said  commis» 

* sioners  did  give  his  Royal  assent  to  the  bill  aforesaid  ; H — 

* therefore,  all  that  was  done  by  virtue  of  the  said  commission 

* by  the  said  commissioners,  concerning  the  giving  of  the  late 
‘ King’s  Royal  assent  and  consent,  was  clearly  void  in  the  law, 
‘ and  made  not  the  same  bill  to  take  effect,  or  be  an  act  of  Par- 

* liament.’  This  bill  of  attainder  is  therefore  declared,  in  a 
subsequent  part  of  the  act,  to  have  ‘ remained  in  every  deed  as 
‘ no  act  oj  P aiiiument,  but  as  a bill  only,  exhibited  in  the  said 
‘ Parliament,  and  only  assented  unto  by  the  said  Lords  and 
‘ Commons,  and  not  by  the  King  :’  And,  finally,  it  is  declared, 
‘ that  this  pretended  act  is,  by  the  common  laws  of  this  your 

* realm,  void  and  of  none  effect : And,  by  the  authority  above 

* said,  shall  be  taken,  adjudged  and  decerned  to  be  no  act  of 
‘ Parliament,  and  that  it  never  took  any  effect  as  an  act  of 

Parliament ; and  that  the  same,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 

* is,  and  shall  be,  of  no  validity  or  effect.' 

This  act  reduces  us  to  the  following  dilemma.  Letters  pa- 
tent under  the  Great  Seal,  giving  the  Royal  assent  to  a bill  by 
commission,  when  the  King  is  incapable  of  affixing  to  them  his- 
signature,  either  want  the  sign-manual,  in  which  case  the  as- 
sent ‘ IS  void  in  law,  and  maketh  not  the  bill  to  take  efiect  or  be 
‘ an  act  of  Parliament ;’  or  have  the  King’s  signature  annexed 
to  them  by  some  one  ‘ falsely  forging  or  counterfeiting  the  sign- 

* manual,’  which  is  high  treason  by  statute,  ;|;  and  subjects  the 


t It  appears  from  the  Journals  of  the  Lords,  that  this  pretext 
for  annulling  the  attainder  was  union  tided  in  fact.  The  Royal 
assent  was  given,  under  the  commission,  by  the  Chancellor,  in 
the  usual  manner.  1 Mar.  bess.  2.  cap.  6. 
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* offenders  therein,  their  counsellors,  procurers,  alders  and 
‘ abetters,’  on  conviction,  to  be  deemed  and  adjudged  traitors, 
and.  to  suffer  ail  the  penalties  of  treason.  The  proceeding, 
therefore,  must  either  remain  void  and  of  no  effect,  or  the  act- 
ors and  advisers  of  it  will  be  liable  to  punishment  as  traitors. 
To  escape  from  this  dilemma  is  impossible  ; and  therefore  the 
advisers  of  the  phantom,  on  a late  occasion,  had  only  to  choose 
between  leaving  their  work  imperfect,  and  exposing  their  per- 
sons to  condign  punishment.  In  this  trying  situation,  w’e  ap- 
plaud the  prudence  and  wisdom  of  their  choice.  Some  valuable 
lives  have  perhaps  been  saved  to  the  community;  and  a most 
unconstitutional  proceeding,  when  it  has  served  its  turn,  may 
perhaps  be  annulled  by  some  future  Parliament,  as  the  attainder 
of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  declared  void  and  of  no  effect  by 
the  Parliament  of  Queen  Mary. 

The  want  of  the  sign- manual  was  not  the  only  circumstance  in 
which  the  commission  issued  by  the  phantom  differed  from  the 
commissions  of  our  ordinary  Sovereigns.  The  latter  begin  with 
the  words,  ‘ Whereas  we  have  seen  and  fully  understand  an  act, 

* agreed  upon  by  you,’  &c.;  and  it  is  the  absence  of  these  words 
in  the  commission  for  the  attainder  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
which  is  called,  in  the  act  of  Queen  Mary,  the  ‘having  no  words 
‘ in  the  same  whereby  it  may  appear  that  the  King  did  himself 
‘ give  his  Hoyal  assent  to  tlie  said  bill  ’ But  the  phantom’s 
commission  contained  no  such  words;  and  it  is  therefore,  in  this 
respect  also,  liable  to  the  same  objection  as  the  commission  for 
the  atiainder  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

But,  without  insisting  further  on  these  technical  objections, 
the  great  argument  against  proceeding  by  bill  is,  that  it  carries 
fraud  and  absurdity  on  the  face  of  it,  and  attempts  to  do  that 
which  IS  contrary  to  the  fundamental  principles  and  uniform 
practice  of  the  Constitution.  It  professes  to  be  an  act  of  the 
King,  while  it  is  merely  an  act  of  the  two  Houses.  It  notifies 
his  assent  to  a bill,  while  it  declares  his  incapacity  to  exercise 
the  government.  It  assumes  the  form  of  a statute,  while  it  is 
‘ a bill  only,  exhibited  in  Parliament,  and  only  assented  unto 
‘ by  the  Lords  and  Commons.’  It  is  an  attempt  to  legislate, 
unprecedented  in  our  history.  When  the  Long  Parliament 
enacted  statutes,  it  w'as  fairly  and  openly  done.  They  first  de- 
clared, that  the  Commons  of  England,  assembled  in  Parlia- 
ment, have  the  supreme  power  of  the  nation,  and  then  abolish- 
ed the  House  of  Lords  as  useless,  and  the  office  of  King  ;\s 
dangerous.  But,  while  the  government  of  England  w'as  ac- 
knowledged to  be  in  King.  Lords  and  Commons,  we  will  ven- 
ture to  affirm,  that  no  statute  was  ever  enacted  in  Parliament 
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without  the  assent  of  the  King,  declared  in  his  own  presence, 
or  in  presence  of  some  one  legally  authorized  to  represent  him 
in  tliat  Assembly,  and  to  do  therein  all  that  he  could  have  done, 
hud  he  been  there  present  in  person.  Since  the  accession  of  the 
house  of  Tudor,  there  have  been  no  representatives  of  the  King  in 
Pui  liament,  except  commissioners,  specially  appointed  and  limi- 
ted, either  by  their  com.mission  or  by  the  law  and  practice  of 
Parliament,  to  the  performance  of  some  specific  duty.  But,  in 
the  remoter  periods  of  our  history,  it  was  common  for  the  King 
to.  grant  a general  commission  to  one  or  more  of  his  subjects, 
which  enabled  the  persons  named  therein,  to  exercise,  according 
to  their  discretion,  his  power  of  assent  or  dissent,  when  bills  or  pe- 
titions were  presented  to  the  Tlirone  by  the  other  branches  of  the 
legislature.  It  is  from  inattention  to  this  part  of  our  ancient  con- 
stitution, that  so  many  persons  have  been  deceived  upon  this  sub- 
ject, and  led  into  the  mistake  of  supposing,  that  during  the  ab- 
sence, nonage  or  infirmity  of  our  Sovereigns,  it  was  usual  for  the 
other  branches  of  the  legislature  to  enact  statutes  without  their 
concurrence.  To  place  this  point  in  a clearer  view,  we  shall  en- 
ter into  a short  history  of  these  representatives  of  the  Royal  au- 
thority ill  Parliament. 

The  first  in  dignity  and  antiquity  is  the  Gustos  Regni,  or 
guardian  of  the  kingdom  during  the  absence  of  the  Sovereign 
in  foreign  parts.  This  office  is  mentioned  as  early  as  the  time 
of  William  the  Conqueror.  When  that  Prince  returned  to 
Normandy,  soon  after  his  acquisition  of  England,  we  are  told 
that  he  left  Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  and  William  Filzhei  bert, 
to  exercise  the  office  of  guardians  of  the  kingdom  in  his  ab- 
sence. Such  appointments  must  have  been  extremely  common 
aftei  w'ards,  under  the  Norman  Kings,  his  successors,  and  the 
earlier  Plaritagenets,  as  these  princes  had  extensive  dominions 
on  the  Continent,  which  they  were  continually  visiting.  But, 
from  the  loss  of  our  ancient  records,  there  is  no  commission  of 
Gustos  to  be  found  in  Rymer,*  of  an  ^Ider  date  than  the  reign 
of  John.  From  that  time  they  are  very  common;  and  though 
the  duties  and  privileges  of  the  office  are  now  involved  in  doubt 
and  obscurity,  it  appears  that  they  were  then  familiarly  known 
and  accurately  defined.  The  commission  of  Edw'ard  1.  to  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  directs  his  subjects  to  obey  that  nobleman 
‘ tanquam  custodi  nostro  dicti  regni  et  locum  nostrum  tenenti 
^ in  eodem,  in  hiis  qiics  ad  dictum  custodiam  pertinent ; j-  and 
tlie  same  words  are  used  in  many  subsequent  commissions.  The 
Gustos  was  sometimes  appointed  in  Parliament,  but  more  fre- 
quently by  the  Kmg  alone,  without  the  advice  of  that  assembly. 


Ry  mcr,  i.  IS  1. 


t In  1285.  Rymer. 
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Whether  the  Custos  Regni  had  the  power  of  convoking  and 
bolding  parliaments,  by  virtue  of  the  general  authority  entrust- 
ed to  him  by  his  commission,  is  a doul)ttul  question.  On  the 
one  hand,  special  powers  are  frequently  conferred  upon  him, 

‘ tain  pailiamenta  quain  concilia  nostra  intra  idem  regnnm  nos- 
‘ tnim  tenendi,  Et  Praelatos,  Magnates  et  Proceres  ac  commu- 
‘ nitates  dicti  regni  nostri,  cum  tempos  exegerit  vel  necesse  fu- 
‘ erit,  convocandi  et  summonendi,  et  cum  ipsis  consulendi,  Et 
‘ ea  quae  nobis  et  regno  nostro  praedicto  necessaria  fuerint  vel 
‘ oportnna  de  assensu  parlianientoriun — facicndi,  ordinandi  et 
‘ dioponeiidi,  Et  ea  qiue  de  assensu  parliamentorum — tractata 
‘ vel  ordinata  fuerint,  executioni  debitae  vice  nostra  demandari 
‘ faciendi.*  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  instances  of  Parlia- 
ments having  been  convoked  and  held  by  the  Custos  Regni,  when 
no  special  powers  of  this  nature  appear  to  have  been  given  to 
him.  This  much,  however,  is  certain,  that  when  Parliaments 
were  held  by  the  Custos,  he  represented  the  King,  and  exercis- 
ed the  same  powers  and  authority  in  these  assemblies;  gave 
or  refused,  at  his  discretion,  his  assent  to  the  petitions  present- 
ed to  Inin;  and  enacted  laws,  many  of  which  are  still  extant  in 
our  statute-book.  The  particular  facts  to  be  found  in  the  rolls 
of  Parliament  and  other  public  records,  which  justify  us  in  ma- 
king this  general  statement,  are  too  numerous  to  be  here  cited. 
We  shall  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  a very  small  number  of 
instances. 

The  earliest  case  we  have  met  with,  of  a Parliament  convoked 
and  held  by  a Custos  Regni,  is  in  the  reign  of  Edward  1.  That 
monarch  having  occasion  to  go  to  Fiauders,  left  his  son,  Edward, 
Custos  and  Locum  I'euens  during  his  absence  The  King  em- 
barked at  W nchelsea  on  the  22d  of  August  1297 ; and  between 
the9diand  15ih  of  the  following  month  of  September,  intelli- 
gence arrived  from  Scotland  of  a general  insurrection  against  the 
English  government  in  that  kingdom.  Whereup  n the  young 
Pr. lice,  with  advice  of  his  Council,  issued  writs,  on  the  15th  of 
September,  for  the  convocation  of  a Parliament ; which  met  ac- 
cordingly on  the  7th  of  October,  and,  among  other  acts,  passed 
the  celebrated  statute  of  ‘ Confirmatio  Cartarum,’  which  is  still 
to  be  found  in  our  statute-book,  with  the  addition  of  ‘ Tesmoigne 
Edward  nostre  fitz.’j- 

The  Parliament  which  deposed  Edward  11.  was  originally 
summoned  by  his  son  as  Custos  Regni,  though  afterwards  held 
by  him  in  a diffeient  character.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  111. 
no  less  than  five  Parliaments  were  held  or  summoned  by  persons 

• Rynier,  7.  790.  fib.  2.  791 — 796.  Statutes  at  Large 
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officiating  as  Custos ; one  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  five  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  V.  and  one  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  winch 
was  tlie  last  Parliament  held  in  England  by  a Callus  Regni.  For 
these  facts  we  lefer  to  the  rolls  of  Parliament,  and  to  Rymer’s 
Foedera. 

That  the  Custos  Regni,  when  petitions  were  presented  to  him 
in  Parliament,  had  a discretionary  power  of  giving  or  withhold- 
ing the  Royal  assent,  appears  evident  from  the  words  of  the 
commission  above  recited;  and  that  he  exercised  this  discretion 
freely,  is  manifest  from  the  rolls  of  Parliament,  in  which  we  find 
petitions  addressed  by  the  Commons  to  the  ‘ Gardeyn  d’Engle- 
terre,’  in  the  same  terms  as  to  the  King  himself ; and  these  pe- 
titions either  granted  by  him,  or  refused,  before  the  r.sing  of  the 
Parliament;  i^nd  that  from  these  petitions  statutes  were  after- 
wards framed  by  the  law-officers  of  the  Crown,  in  the  manner 
usual  at  that  time,  is  equally  certain  from  a comparison  of  the 
statute-book  with  the  rolls  of  Parliament.  We  have  a striking 
illustration  of  this  in  the  8th  of  Henry  V.  when  the  Commons 
presented  a petition  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  as  ‘ Gardeyn 
d’  Engleterre  in  which  they  complain,  that  several  Lords  have 
told  them,  ‘ that  the  petitions  presented  in  this  Parliament  are 
‘ not  to  be  engrossed,  till  they  have  been  sent  across  the  sea  to 
‘ the  King,  for  his  Royal  assent  and  opinion;^  whereupon  they 
pray,  ‘ that  it  be  enacted  by  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  Guardian 
‘ of  England,  with  authority  of  this  present  Parliament,  that  all 
‘ such  petitions  be  answered  and  concluded  within  the  realm  of 
‘ England,  and  while  the  Parliament  is  sitting;  and  that  such 
* petitions  as  are  not  answered  during  the  sitting  of  Parliament 
‘ be  held  null  and  void ; and  that  this  be  perpetually  observed  in 
‘ all  future  Parliaments.’  To  this  petition  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester thought  proper  to  oppose  the  Royal  negative  placed  m his 
hands ; but  the  petition  shows,  that  it  had  been  the  usual  prac- 
tice for  the  Custos  Regni,  in  the  absence  of  the  King,  to  answer 
the  petitions  of  the  Commons  in  Parliament,  without  referring 
them  to  his  absent  Sovereign  ; and  it  fully  demonstrates,  that  a 
Pailiament  held  by  the  Custos  was  understood  to  have  the 
power  of  making  laws,  w'hich  the  King  could  not  afterwards  set 
aside.  * 

Cut  it  occasionally  happened,  that  the  King  was  unable  to 
attend  his  Parliament,  when  he  was  unwilling  to  appoint  a Cus- 
tos, or  prevented  from  doing  so,  by  being  resident  within  the 
kingdom  : For  it  was  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  office  of  Cus- 
tos, that  it  could  exist  only  w'hen  the  King  was  absent  from  the 
kingdom,  and  expired  immediately  on  his  return.  Of  this  fact, 
us  well  as  of  the  happy  tenacity  of  our  ancestors,  in  adhering  to 
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the  forms  of  the  constitution  amidst  scenes  of  the  greatest  tur- 
bulence and  disorder,  we  have  a curious  illustration  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  That  misguided  prince,  being 
hotly  pursued  by  his  enemies,  at  the  head  of  which  were  his 
wife  and  son,  tied  into  Wales,  and  from  thence  embarked  for 
Ireland.  Intelligence  of  his  flight,  w'ithont  any  provision  for 
the  government  of  the  kingdom  in  his  absence,  having  been 
con  eyed  to  Bristol,  where  the  Barons  in  arms  again'^thim  were 
assembled,  an  irregular  convention  of  Lords  and  Commons 
met  in  that  city,  and  unanimously  elected  his  son,  Edward,  to 
be  Ca  tos  Regni  in  his  absence.  In  that  capacity  the  Prince,  af- 
terwaids  the  renowned  Edward  111.  issued  w^rits  for  assembling 
a Parliament;  but  the  old  King  being  driven  back  to  England 
by  stress  of  weather,  no  sooner  was  his  return  known  to  the  in- 
surgents, than  they  held  the  commission  of  Custos  to  be  vacated, 
and  applied  to  him  by  message  for  the  Great  Seal,  to  enable 
them  to  conduct  the  government  in  his  owm  name  * 

On  oUch  occasions,  when  it  w’as  impossible  or  inconvenient  to 
appoint  a Custos,  our  Kings  used  to  name  a special  Commission- 
er or  Lieutenant  lo  lepresent  them  in  Parliament,  invested  with 
the  same  authority  whi<  h,  if  there  present,  they  would  them- 
selves have  possessed.  'I'hese  Commissioners  had  the  same  power 
in  Pailiament  as  the  Custos.  They  granted  or  refused  petitions 
at  thtir  discretion,  and  gave  tlieir  assent  to  laws,  which  acquired 
thereby  the  force  of  statutes.  Of  this  there  are  ininuiierable 
proofs  in  our  statute-book,  particularly  in  the  Parliaments  held 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  The  practice  of  appointing 
Commissioners  was,  however,  much  more  ancient  than  that  pe- 
riod. We  find  it  in  use  as  early  as  the  time  of  Edward  II. 
who.  111  the  6th  year  of  his  reign,  being  detained  in  France 
longer  than  he  expected,  appointed  four  Commissioners  lo  hold 
a Parliament,  which  he  had  summoned  before  he  left  the  king- 
dom, and  obliged  himself  to  confirm  their  acts  in  the  following 
terms — ‘ Nos  autem  rata  habebimus  et  accepta  ea,  quae  per  vos, 
* ties  vel  duos  vestruni,  nomine  nostro,  fieri  contigerit.’  The 
next  Parliament  we  meet  with,  held  by  Commissioners,  was  that 
which  deposed  Edward  II.  It  is  remarkable  of  this  Parliament, 
that  It  was  originally  summoned  by  I^iiice  Edward  as  Custos 
Regni ; afterwards  prorogued,  in  the  King’s  name,  to  a more 
distant  day ; and  ordered  to  be  held,  in  case  of  his  own  absence; 
by  his  Queen  and  son;  and  finally,  after  his  abdication  and  de- 
posal,  it  was  continued  by  Edwaid  HI.  and  employed  in  trans- 
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acting  business.*  Another  Parliament  was  summoned  by  Ed- 
ward III.  to  meet  at  Lincoln  before  the  close  of  the  tirst  year  of 
his  reign,  to  be  there  held  by  himself,  or,  in  case  of  his  absence, 
by  persons  to  be  deputed  by  him  .f  In  the  1 3th  year  of  the  same 
reign,  Edward,  the  Black  Prince,  who  was  Cantos  of  the  king- 
dom, being  prevented  from  meeting  a Parliament  which  he  had 
summoned,  letters  patent  were  issued  under  the  Great  Seal,  au- 
thorizing certain  persons  named  therein  to  open  and  hold  the 
Parliament,  ‘ en  noun  de  ifre  Seigniir  leRoi  et  dii  ditGardeyn; 
* et  a faire  les  choses  q~  sount  a fane  pr  meisme  le  Gardein  taut 
‘ q~  sa  veuiie.’J  Two  other  Parliaments  were  summoned  by  tbe 
same  King,  to  be  held  by  Commissioners  and  din  ing  the  reign 
of  Henry  VI.  no  less  than  bve  Parliaments  w'ere  held  by  Com- 
missioners, two  by  tlie  Duke  of  Gloucester,  one  by  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  and  tw'o  by  the  Duke  of  York,  in  which  many  laws 
were  enacted,  and  the  Royal  negative  exercised  with  the  same 
freedom  as  it  was  usual,  at  that  period,  for  our  Kings  themselves 
to  exercise  it.]]  In  the  3d  of  Edward  JV.  is  the  latest  instance 
w e have  found  on  record  of  a statute  enacted  by  the  King’s  Lieu- 
tenant in  Parliament,  in  virtue  of  his  general  powers, 

After  this  shortexplanationof  the  powers  of  the  Custos  Regni, 
and  of  the  King’s  Lieutenant  or  Commissioner  in  Parliament, 
w’e  have  no  hesitation  in  repeating  our  assertion,  that  no  Parlia- 
ment yf  England  ever  presumed  to  enact  statutes,  except 
during  the  time  of  the  Commonw'ealth,  w'ithout  the  presence  of 
the  King,  or  of  some  one  legally  empowered  to  represent  his  per- 
son, and  exercise  his  functions,  in  that  assembly.  But  we  have 
better  authority  than  the  accuracy  of  our  own  researches  for 
this  conclusion.  We  have  the  joint  opinion  of  some  of  the  best 
patriots,  and  greatest  constitutional  lawyers,  who  ever  sat  toge- 
ther in  an  English  House  of  Commons.  No  party  will  deny 
that  we  use  these  appellations  justly,  when  we  apply  them  to 
such  men  as  Hampden  and  Holies,  Hyde  and  Falkland,  Pym 
and  Selden,  Maynard  and  Whitlocke,  St.  John  and  d’Ewes. 
It  is  well  known,  that  before  the  rupture  between  Charles  1.  and 
his  Parliament,  that  Monarch  thought  proper  to  visit  Scotland, 
on  pretence  of  fulfilling  a promise  made  to  his  subjects  of  that 
kingdom.  The  Commons,  alarmed  at  his  intention  of  leaving 
the  country,  immediately  after  the  discovery  of  a plot  to  over- 

* Brady’s  Continuation,  App.  No.  70,  71  and  81. 

t Rymer,  4.  301.  I Rot.  Pari.  13  Ed.  III.  Pars  2. 

§ In  the  25th  and  51st  of  Edward  HI. 

II  In  the  1st,  2d,  4th,  32d  and  33d  of  Henry  VI, 

1 Rot.  Pari.  3d  Ed.  IV.  No.  10,  11. 
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awe  their  deliberations,  by  petitions  from  the  army,  and  before 
the  settlement  of  the  kingdom  was  completed,  appointed  a com- 
mittee to  consider,  ‘ what  was  fit  to  present  to  the  House,  in 
* case  the  King  should  be  out  of  the  kingdom  when  the  Parlia- 
‘ ment  was  sitting.’  * Of  this  cotnmittee  Mr.  Selden  was  chair- 
man, and  the  other  persons  above-mentioned,  with  some  others, 
were  members.  After  hearing  the  report  of  their  comsnittee, 
the  House  resolved,  ‘ That  the  Lords  be  desired,  in  a confer- 
‘ ence,  to  join  with  this  House  in  a petition  to  his  Majesty,  that 
‘ his  Majesty  would  be  pleased  to  grant  a commission  to  one  or 
‘ more  person  or  persons,  to  have  the  power  for  a Gustos  Regni, 
‘ or  Locum  Tenens,  during  his  absence  out  of  the  kingdom  ; 
‘ and  amongst  other  things,  in  especial,  to  grant  to  such  per- 
‘ son  or  persons  power  to  give  the  Royal  assent  in  Parliament ; 
‘ and  to  do  such  other  things  as  the  King  might  do  in  Parlia- 
‘ ment,  if  he  were  present.’  -j-  This  petition,  though  it  appears 
to  Hume  disrespectful  to  the  King,  and  inconsistent  with  the 
constitution,  was  conformable  to  ancient  practice,  and  warrant- 
ed, as  we  have  seen,  by  numerous  precedents  in  our  history  ; 
and  these  we  learn,  from  the  journals  of  the  Lords,  were  cited 
by  Mr.  Selden  at  the  conference  J Another  mode  of  proceed- 
ing, however,  was  adopted  in  preference  by  the  Lords ; who, 

‘ after  much  consideration,  whether  a commission  to  a Gustos 
‘ Regni,  in  the  King’s  absence,  or  some  Parliamentary  power, 

‘ was  more  convenient  and  best,’  resolved,  ‘ That  a Parliamen- 
‘ tary  power,  by  commission,  to  do  such  things  as  should  be 
‘ . thought  by  the  Parliament,  was  the  best.’§  To  this  proposal  of 
the  Lords  the  Commons  stated,  in  objection,  among  other  reasons, 

‘ that  by  all  precedents  it  does  appear,  that  when  a Parliament 
‘ was  sitting  in  the  King’s  absence,  there  was  a Gustos  Regni, 

‘ or  Locum  Tenens.’  ||  And  in  the  further  prosecution  of  this 
business,  the  Lords  having  passed  a bill,  ‘ authorizing  certain 
‘ Commissioners,  named  by  his  Majesty,  to  give  his  Royal  as- 
‘ sent  to  certain  bills  mentioned  in  the  commission  of  this  act,’ 
(which  bills,  it  is  t(^e  observed,  had  not  then  passed  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament),  the  Commons  returned  the  bill  with 
amendments  to  the  Upper  House  ; and  in  staling  their  reasons, 
they  allege,  ‘ that  they  find  no  precedent  that  a Tarliament  was 
‘ ever  sitting  zoithout  a general poicer.’  ^ Here  the  matter  drop- 
ped, in  consequence  of  the  King’s  departure  for  Scotland.  But 

* Journals  of  the  Commons,  July  28th,  1641. 

t Ib.  July  29th.  f:  Journals  of  the  Lords,  July  30th. 

§ Jour  nals  of  the  Lords,  August  4th.  ||  Ib.  August  6th. 

^ Ib.  August  10th. 
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the  transaction,  though  never  brought  to  a conclusion,  has  serv- 
ed to  transmit  to  us  the  opinion  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
J64l,  that  before  that  period  no  Parliament  had  ever  sat  in  the 
King’s  absence,  without  some  one  being  present,  who  had  a ge- 
neral power  to  exercise  his  authority. 

We  shall  not  insult  the  understanding  of  our  readers,  by  a 
comparison  between  these  representatives  of  Royalty,  and  the 
phantom  engendered  in  1788,  though  then  fortunately  stifled  in 
its  birth,  but  since  reproduced,  and  at  length  dragged  into  life 
in  1811.  One  difference  it  is  sufficient  to  point  out.  The  old 
substitutes  for  the  Sovereign  were  intelligent  and  moral  beings, 
who  had  a will  of  their  own,  and  the  same  power  of  exercising 
it  with  the  kings  whom  they  represented.  The  phantom,  on 
the  contrary,  is  said  to  be  the  offspring  of  necessity ; and,  so 
far,  it  has  a jierfect  resemblance  to  its  parent,  that  its  acts  are 
blind,  and  from  an  impulse  not  its  ow  n.  The  creation  of  the 
two  Houses,  it  is  an  instrument  in  their  hands,  to  be  used  in 
any  manner  they  please  to  direct.  It  has  no  power  of  choice — 
no  right  of  saying  ‘ No’  to  its  masters.  Acts,  to  w'hich  its  sanc- 
tion IS  given,  whatever  be  the  legal  forms  with  which  they  are 
invested,  continue  still  to  be  the  acts  of  only  two  of  the  branch- 
es of  the  legislature.  The  consent  of  the  third  is  still  wanting  ; 
and  to  pretend  to  it  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  Great  Seal,  is 
a mockery,  and,  could  it  deceive  any  one,  a fraud. 

These  reflections  lead  us  to  the  dangerous.‘consequences  of  this 
precedent.  1 he  stability  of  our  constitution  consists  in  the  ba- 
lance of  the  different  members  of  the  supreme  power.  If  the 
two  Houses  may  not  only  establish,  by  their  votes,  a defect  in 
the  third  branch  of  the  legislature,  but  afterwards  assume  a 
pow'er  of  representing  it  and  declaring  its  will,  the  constitutional 
independence  of  the  Crown  is  at  an  end.  If  the  Sovereign 
should  still  retain  his  weight  in  the  government,  it  must  be  by 
other  arms  than  those  provided  by  the  Constitution.  But  if,  on 
the  contrary,  it  were  understood,  that  w henever  the  two  Houses 
declare  a defect  of  the  exercise  of  the  Royal  authority,  they 
were  bound  to  delegate  to  some  person  or  other,  independent 
of  themselves,  all  the  powers  and  prerogatives  of  the  Crowm,  to 
be  exercised,  according  to  law,  during  the  incapacity  of  the  Sove- 
reign, whatever  infirmity  or  calamity  might  befal  the  Monarch, 
the  rights  of  the  Monarchy  w ould  be  securfe.  We  would  not  be 
understood  to  state  any  general  opinions  concerning  the  prefer- 
ence of  one  form  of  gov  einment  to  another.  We  are  satisfied, 
that  the  governiueut  of  King,  Lords  and  Commons,  is  the  best 
for  England,  not  only  because  it  is  the  established  government, 
but  because  it  is  adapted,  by  time  and  experience,  to  the  laws, 
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customs  and  opinions,  of  the  people.  It  is  because  we  wish 
to  preserve  this  form  of  government  entire,  that  we  deprecate 
the  exercise,  of  Royal  authority  by  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

The  difficulties  and  objections  to  which  our  legislators  have 
exposed  themselves  by  the  adoption  of  the  procedure  by  bill,  are 
the  more  inexcusable,  because  they  had  before  them  the  plain 
and  simple  course  of  supplying  the  defect  of  the  Royal  authority 
by  address,  sanctioned  and  authorized  by  the  example  ot  the  Re- 
volution. Had  the  Convention,  which,  happily  for  these  king- 
doms, administered,  on  that  occasion,  the  trust  contided  to  them 
with  so  much  firmness  and  wisdom,  been  inspired  with  the  meta- 
physical refinements  of  our  modern  statesmen,  they  would  doubt- 
less have  dragged  the  Thames  for  the  Great  Seal,  and,  when 
they  had  fished  it  out  of  the  stream,  they  would  have  applied  it 
to  a bill,  in  the  name  of  King  James,  formally  abdicating  the 
Crown,  declaring  the  supposititious  birth  of  his  pretended  son, 
and  placing  his  nephew  upon  the  throne.  But  our  ancestors,  at 
that  great  and  glorious  epoch,  acted  in  a more  direct  and  manly 
manner.  After  having  declared  the  vacancy  of  the  Throne,  they 
resolved  that  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange  should  be  King 
and  Queen  of  England,  and  presented  to  them  a declaration 
to  that  effect.  Our  situation,  on  a late  emergency,  was  so  far 
different,  that  we  had  no  vacancy  to  declare  or  to  supply.  The 
Throne  was  full ; but  the  individual  who  filled  it  was  incapa- 
ble of  exercising  its  duties,  or  asserting  its  rights.  At  the 
Revolution,  our  ancestors  had  to  appoint  a King,  who  should 
govern  in  his  own  name,  and  during  his  own  natural  life.  In 
1789  aud  1811,  their  posterity  have  been  called  upon  to  ap- 
point a Regent,  who,  during  the  incapacity  of  the  reigning 
King,  and  no  longer,  should  exercise  the  Royal  authority,  in 
the  name,  and  on  the  behalf,  of  his  Sovereign.  But  a differ- 
ence in  the  duration  and  tenure  of  the  power  to  be  delegated, 
affects  not  the  question  of  how  it  ought  to  be  conferred.  With 
such  a precedent  before  them  as  the  Revolution,  so  celebrated 
for  its  wisdom,  so  fortunate  in  its  consequences,  it  was  a strange 
and  unaccountable  blindness  in  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  followers,  to 
have  missed,  in  1789,  the  application  of  it,  and  to  have  substi- 
tuted in  its  stead,  new  and  unheard  of  devices  of  their  own. 
It  was  truly  founding  a Chalcedon,  with  Byzantium  before  their 
eyes. 

To  have  followed  the  course  adopted  at  the  Revolution,  con- 
forming, in  other  respects,  to  the  analogies  of  the  Constitution, 
and  securing  to  the  reigning  Sovereign  the  resumption  of  his 
authority,  when  recovered  from  the  afflicting  malady  with  which 
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Providence  had  been  pleased  to  visit  him,  it  would  have  been 
necessary  for  the  Lords  and  Commons,  after  declaring  the  ex- 
isting defect  in  the  exercise  of  the  Royal  authority,  to  have  re- 
solved, that,  during  the  incapacity  of  the  King,  and  no  longer, 
the  Heir-apparent  should  administer  the  Royal  authority,  by 
the  style  and  title  of  Regent,  in  the  name,  and  on  the  behalf,  of 
his  father.  Resolutions  to  that  effect  would  have  invested  the 
Regent  with  the  legislative  as  well  as  the  executive  functions  of 
the  King ; and  the  legislature  being  once  completed,  by  the  no- 
mination of  a real  effective  representative  of  the  Sovereign, 
whatever  confirmation  was  wanting  to  give  validity,  in  the 
courts  of  law,  to  the  acts  of  the  Regent’s  government,  would 
have  been  supplied  by  a full  Parliament,  perfect  in  all  its  mem- 
bers. To  this  mode  of  proceeding,  which  has  at  least  direct- 
ness and  simplicity  to  recommend  it,  two  objections  have  been 
started. 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  name  and  office  of  Regent  are  un- 
known to  our  Law  and  Constitution ; and  practitioners  from 
the  Courts  below  have  been  found  to  state  the  fact  with  bold- 
ness, and  to  argue  upon  it  as  conclusive.  But,  in  the  first  place, 
if  the  fact  were  so,  we  must  confess,  that  it  seems  not  to  us  of 
the  slightest  consequence.  The  title  of  Protector  and  Defensor 
was  unknown  in  our  government  till  the  minority  of  Henry  VI. 
as  we  are  expressly  told  in  the  rolls  of  Parliament ; but  that  did 
not  prevent  the  Parliament  from  conferring  certain  functions  of 
Royalty  on  the  Dukes  of  Bedford  and  Gloucester,  to  be  exer- 
cised by  one  or  other  of  them  under  the  style  and  title  of  Pro- 
tector and  Defensor  of  the  kingdom,  and  First  Counsellor  of  the 
King.  Though  the  word  Regent  had  been  unknown  to  our 
language,  as  well  as  to  our  Constitution,  would  it  have  been  a 
reason  against  delegating  the  exercise  of  the  Royal  authority  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  that  they  who  proposed  it  had  recom- 
mended a title  which  sounded  new  and  unpleasant  in  our  ears  ? 
We  might  as  well  reject  the  conclusions  of  a speaker,  not  be- 
cause he  had  confidence  without  knowledge,  screaming  without 
acuteness,  or  bluster  without  force ; but  on  the  miserable  pre- 
text, that  his  voice  was  harsh,  grating,  and  offensive.  In  the 
second  place,  the  word  Regent  is  not  only  to  be  found  in  mo- 
dern statutes,  but  in  the  rolls  of  Parliament  as  early  as  the  reign 
of  Henry  VI.  in  the  course  of  which  it  is  used  on  two  different 
occasions  by  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  in  Parliament 
assembled,  as  a title  equivalent  to  Tutor,  Lieutenant,  or  Gover- 
nor, ‘ emportyng  auctorite  of  governaunce  of  the  lond.’* 

* Rot.  Pari.  4.  327.  and  5.  242. — Statutes  of  24.  Geo.  II.  and 
5.  Geo.  III. 
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And  at  a still  earlier  period  it  is  found  in  our  records,  in  the 
style  and  title  of  Rector  Regis  et  Regni ; and  by  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  during  the  minority  of  Henry  III. 

We  come  now  to  the  last  and  greatest  of  the  objections  to  the 
course  of  proceeding,  for  which  we  have  declared  a preierence. 
We  are  told,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment to  make  a Regent  by  address ; that  their  resolutions  to 
that  effect  would  be  null  and  void,  and  could  not  communicate 
to  the  object  of  their  choice  the  power  and  authority  of  the  So- 
vereign. If  no  more  is  meant  by  this  objection,  than  that  it  is 
impossible  for  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  legally  to  appoint 
a Regent,  it  is  what  we  have  been  contending  for  in  the  whole 
course  of  our  preceding  argument  ; with  this  difference  only, 
that,  in  our  opinion,  there  are  no  legal  means  whatever  of  sup- 
plying, by  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  or  otherwise,  a defect 
of  the  government,  arising  from  the  incapacity  of  the  King  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  his  station.  But,  if  they  who  urge  this 
objection,  mean  to  insinuate,  that  resolutions  of  the  two  Houses 
appointing  a Regent  to  administer  the  government  in  the 
name  of  the  Sovereign,  will  not,  in  fact,  confer  on  the  Regent 
whom  they  designate,  the  power  of  exercising  the  functions  of 
Royalty  ; it  seems  to  us,  w'e  must  own,  a strange  and  paradox- 
ical opinion,  to  maintain,  that  resolutions  of  the  two  Houses, 
which  have  frequently  disposed  of  the  Crown  itself,  with  all  its 
rights  and  appurtenances,  should  be  unable  to  delegate  to  the 
Heir-apparent  the  temporary  exercise  of  the  Royal  authority, 
during  the  declared  and  recognised  incapacity  of  the  King. 
Who  is  there  to  dispute  the  resolutions  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament,  acting  under  so  impei  ious  a necessity,  and  provid- 
ing for  so  laudable  an  end  ? Is  it  from  the  army,  from  the 
navy,  or  from  the  posse  comitatus,  that  this  resistance  is  to  be 
apprehended  ? If  the  nation  were  inclined  to  question  the  au- 
thority of  the  two  Houses,  to  make  provision  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom,  during  the  unhappy  infirmity  of  his  Ma- 
jesty, would  the  phantom  frighten  them  into  obedience,  and, 
with  the  terrors  of  its  name,  reduce  them  to  submission  r Did 
not  the  Convention,  irregularly  assembled  at  Westminster  in 
December  1688,  address  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  take  upon 
him  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  both  civil  and  military, 
and  the  disposal  of  the  public  revenue  ? And  was  it  not  the 
first  act  of  the  Convention  Parliament,  to  repeat  that  address, 
and  reiterate  the  prayer  which  it  contained  ? And  was  it  ever 
doubted,  whether,  in  virtue  of  those  addresses,  the  Prince  of 
Orange  could  take  upon  him  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment ? Did  he  not  acluallv  exercise  it  ? Did  he  not  disband 
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soldiers,  raise  money,  grant  commissions,  and  do  other  things 
necessary  for  the  public  service  ? Were  these  acts  contested  at 
the  moment,  and  were  they  not  afterwards  declared,  by  act  of 
Parliament,  to  have  been  ‘ necessary  in  regard  of  the  exigency 
‘ of  public  affairs,  and  therefore  to  be  justified  ?’ 

We  are  ready  to  admit,  that,  without  an  act  of  Parliament, 
or  authority  under  the  Great  Seal,  there  is  a technical  and  of- 
ficial difficulty  in  carrying  on  the  government  under  a Regent, 
which  might  in  time  lead  to  very  serious  inconvenience,  if  it 
were  not  obviated.  Cotnmissions  signed  by  the  Prince  Regent, 
if  questioned  in  the  courts  of  law,  could  not  be  received  there 
as  valid  commissions,  till  the  judges  had  been  directed  to  re- 
cognise the  authority  of  the  Regent  by  act  of  Parliament,  or 
commission  under  the  Great  Seal  : And  there  may  be  other 
technical  and  official  difficulties  in  the  administration  of  the 
government,  for  which  the  aid  of  Parliament  would  be  equally 
necessary.  An  act,  confirming  and  recognising  the  Regent’s 
authority,  would,  therefore,  in  all  probability,  be  one  of  the 
first  measures  submitted  to  Parliament  by  his  advisers.  But, 
an  act  to  that  effect,  at  once  declaring  and  enacting,  that  the 
exercise  of  the  royal  authority  committed  to  the  Regent,  during 
the  indisposition  of  his  father,  should  be  held  in  law  to  com- 
mence from  the  day  on  which  he  assumed  the  administration  of 
the  government,  on  the  joint  address  of  the  two  Houses,  would 
remove  the  difficulty  in  a manner  perfectly  analogous  to  prece- 
dent, and  to  the  usage  of  our  ancestors  in  similar  emergencies. 
Such  acts  of  confirmation  were  passed  by  the  Parliaments  of 
Edward  IV,  Richard  Hi,  and  Henry  VII,  recognising  the 
right  and  title  of  these  inonarchs  to  the  throne ; and  ou  two 
more  recent,  and  far  more  memorable  occasions,  at  the  Resto- 
ration and  Revolution,  acts  were  passed  by  the  Convention 
Parliaments,  declaring  themselves  ‘ to  be  the  two  Houses  of 
‘ Parliament  to  all  intents,  constructions  and  purposes,  notwith- 
‘ standing  any  want  of  writs  of  summons,  or  any  other  defect 
‘ of  form,  or  default  whatsoever.’  * The  act  to  be  passed 
on  this  occasion  w ould  merely  require,  that  the  Regent  should 
be  present  in  Parliament  when  the  Royal  assent  w'as  given  to  it. 

But,  when  we  have  admitted,  that  an  act  of  Parliament,  con- 
firming the  Regent’s  authority,  would  be  necessary  for  the  se- 
curity of  the  persons  acting  by  commissions  under  his  government, 
we  are  told,  wilh'^an  air  of  triumph,  that,  do  what  we  may,  we 
must  come  at  last  to  an  act  of  Parliament,  assented  to  in 
the  King’s  name,  without  the  King’s  actual  consent.  Who 

* Rot.  Pali.  V.  464.  VI.  262  & 270.  Statutes,  12  Car.  II,  c.  1. 

1 Will,  et  Mar.  Sess.  1.  cap  1. 
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€ver  doubted  it  ? Who  ever  supposed,  that  the  Regent  could  ad- 
minister the  government  without  adding  to  our  statutes;  or  that, 
administering  it  in  the  King’s  name,  he  could  add  to  their  num- 
ber, without  giving  the  royal  assent  to  acts  of  Parliament  in 
name,  and  on  the  behalf,  of  his  father  ? If  there  should  be  any 
understanding  so  perplexed,  or  so  obtuse,  as  not  to  perceive  the 
difference  between  an  act  of  Parliament  enacted  by  the  two 
Houses  and  the  Prince  Regent,  and  a bill  passed  by  the  two 
Houses,  and  assented  to  by  themselves,  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  Phantom,  we  might  deplore,  but  we  should  think 
it  hopeless  to  supply,  the  defect.  The  Prince  Regent  has  the 
duties  of  a King  to  perform,  and  is,  or  ought  to  be,  invested 
with  all  the  powers  necessary  for  so  important  a trust.  Though 
appointed  by  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  his  authority  has 
no  other  limits  to  its  duration  than  the  unhappy  infirmity  of  his 
Sovereign.  He  has  a will  and  understanding  of  his  own ; and  is 
bound  to  employ  these  faculties,  under  the  advice  of  responsible 
ministers,  it  is  true,  but  with  the  same  free  exercise  of  his  judg- 
ment and  discretion,  which  the  Sovereign  himself  could  use  in 
the  plenitude  of  his  power.  The  Phantom  has  neither  will, 
judgment,  nor  independent  existence.  It  expresses  the  will,  and 
obeys  the  mandates  of  its  constituents,  the  two  Houses  of  Par- 
liament. Its  existence  is  limited  to  a day.  Like  a worthless 
grub,  it  emerges  into  life ; exhausts  itself  in  a single  effort ; and 
expires  in  the  act  for  which  it  was  created.  To  dispute  with 
one  who  professed  to  see  no  difference  between  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  the  Phantom,  would  be  as  idle  a task,  as  to  argue 
with  a schoolman,  ‘ an  cliimaera  borabitans  in  vacuo  posset  con- 
‘ cedere  secundas  intentiones.’ 

We  have  now  brought  to  a conclusion  the  observations  we 
proposed  to  make  on  the  important  question  before  us.  We  are 
sensible  how  difficult  it  is  to  procure  attention  to  a subject  which 
has  recently  occupied  the  public  mind,  as  a matter  not  of  specu- 
lative curiosity,  but  of  the  greatest  practical  importance  to  the 
State.  But  we  are  convinced,  that  it  is  only  after  that  agitation 
has  passed  away,  that  the  country  can  be  expected  to  judge  of 
it  dispassionately,  or  to  listen  with  coolness  to  the  arguments  on 
either  side.  It  is  w'ith  this  view  that  we  have  hazarded  the  pre- 
ceding observations ; and  we  are  confident  that  whatever  differ- 
ences of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  the  constitutional  merits  of  the 
question,  all  parties  must  agree,  that  if  it  be  not  deliberately  con- 
sidered at  such  a moment  as  the  present,  no  impartial  judgment 
is  to  be  expected,  or  speedy  decision  to  be  hoped  for,  when  the 
difficulty  actually  recurs.  If  the  same  defect  should  again  over- 
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M’c  must  look  for  a revival  of  the  old  controversies,  and  for  a re- 
petition of  the  old  delays.  But,  surely,  the  same  emergency 
may  recur,  when  it  would  be  not  only  inconvenient,  but  eminent- 
ly hazardous,  for  the  State  to  remain  for  three  months  without  a 
legal  or  efficient  Government.  Some  comprehensive  and  pros- 
pective enactment,  therefore,  appears  to  be  absolutely  necessary 
to  complete  the  plan  of  the  Constitution.  And  there  are  few, 
we  believe,  who  will  be  of  opinion,  that  the  foundations  of  such 
an  arrangement  would  be  best  laid  in  the  heats  and  alarms,  the 
cabals  and  pretensions,  inseparable  from  the  recurrence  of  such 
a calamity. 


Art.  III.  'Nezo  Theory  of  the  Formation  of  Veins;  with  its 
application  to  the  Art  of  Working  Mines.  By  Abraham 
Gottlob  Werner,  Professor  of  Mineralogy  at  Freyberg, 
Counsellor  of  the  Mines  of  Saxony,  &c.  &c.  Translated 
from  the  German,  with  an  Appendix,  by  Charles  Anderson, 
M.  D.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  &c.  &c. 
Edinburgh,  1809. 


The  author  of  the  treatise  just  named,  is  one  of  the  few  in- 
stances which  the  present  age  affords,  of  an  individual  who 
has  formed  a school  in  any  branch  pf  science  or  philosophy. 
The  school  of  Werner  is  well  known  to  geologists ; and  few  sects 
ever  looked  up  to  their  head  with  sentiments  of  more  profound 
admiration.  This  is  not  confined  to  Germany  ; it  has  extended 
to  other  countries;  and,  even  here,  in  the  midst  of  a University 
remarkable  for  freedom  of  opinion,  a Society,  by  the  name  it 
had  assumed,  seems  to  profess  an  unqualified  adherence  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Saxon  mineralogist. 

With  all  this  high  reputation,  Werner  has  written  but  few 
books ; and  it  is  not  clear  that  his  fame  would  have  been  greater, 
if  he  had  written  more.  The  instructions  given  by  oral  commu- 
nication, are  most  likely  to  excite  the  wonder  and  admiration  of 
a scholar.  They  are  heard  with  partiality  by  an  audience  to 
which  they  must  necessarily  be  new;  and  they  escape  the  severe 
ordeal  to  which  every  thing  is  exposed  that  is  submitted  to  the 
public  at  large.  The  more  restricted  the  intercourse  of  the 
learned,  the  more  probable  their  division  into  sects.  The  schools 
of  antiquity  bore  the  names  of  their  masters  ranch  more  frequent- 
ly than  those  of  modern  times.  The  art  of  printing,  by  the  mul- 
tiplication of  books,  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  has  proved 
unfavourable  to  all  monopoly  in  literature  or  science. 
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It  was  by  his  treatise  on  the  External  Characters  of  Minerals 
that  Werner  first  became  known  In  that  treatise,  he  explained 
die  principles  of  a language  much  more  adequate  to  Uie  {airposes 
of  mineralogy,  and  more  tit  for  discriminating  its  objects,  than 
ony  that  had  yet  been  employed.  The  invention  of  such  a lan- 
guage was  a matter  of  great  difficulty;  and  it  was  long  before  the 
ingenuity  of  Linnaeus  and  Wallerius  made  any  material  improve- 
meut  on  the  sketch  which  had  been  first  traced  out  by  Agricola, 
the  father  of  Mineralogy.  Werner,  taking  advantage  of  what 
had  been  done  by  his  predecessors,  gave  to  the  system  of  exter- 
nal characters  a very  high  degree  of  perfection,  and  taught  mine- 
ralogists how  to  mark  and  to  describe  many  circumstances  m the 
structure  of  minerals,  which  hitherto  had  entirely  escaped  obser- 
vation. His  descriptions,  therefore,  compaied  with  those  that 
were  formerly  given,  have  a great  superiority,  though,  compared 
with  the  idea  of  a perfectly  scientific  arrangement,  they  must  still 
seem  to  be  defective.  The  reason  is,  that  though  minerals  are 
divided  into  genera  and  species ; yet  that  which  constitutes  the 
specific  difference,  or  the  principle  which  discriminates  one  spe- 
cies from  another,  does  not  appear  to  be  constant  and  invariable. 

This  imperfection,  indeed,  we  should  be  inclined  to  ascribe 
chiefly  to  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  to  suspect  that  it  w as  not 
in  the  power  of  human  ingenuity  to  remove  it  entirely,  if  the 
French  mineralogist,  Haiiy,  had  not  found  out  a method  of  dis- 
tinguishing species,  according  to  one  distinct  and  uniform  princi- 
ple, in  all  the  cases  of  minerals  regularly  crystallized- 

Tbe  arrangements  of  Werner,  though  the  want  of  a constant 
specific  difference  takes  from  their  logu  al  accuracy,  are,  never- 
theless, of  great  value.  In  some  more  inconsiderable  points,  they 
are  rendered  less  perfect  than  they  might  be,  by  a puerile  affecta- 
tion (for  so  we  must  call  it)  of  rejecting  the  helps  to  accurate  ob- 
servation which  the  mineralogist  might  derive  from  other  scien- 
ces. A lens  to  examine  the  structure  of  a mineral,  a steel  to  ex- 
plore its  hardness,  a goniometer  to  measure  its  angles,  nay,  a bal- 
ance to  determine  its  specific  gravity,  are  rejected  by  Werner,  as 
aids  unworthy  of  a skilful  and  independent  geognost.  His  tech- 
nical language,  too,  at  least  when  hastily  transferred  from  the 
German  to  other  tongues,  is  uncouth  m its  sound,  inartificial  m 
its  formation,  and  often,  as  one  would  think,  studiously  inaccu- 
rate. With  ail  these  imperfections,  it  has  been  of  great  service 
to  mineralogy. 

The  w'ork  which  is  now  before  us  was  first  published  in  1 791> 
after  the  author,  as  he  tells  us,  had  been  thirty  years  occupied 
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in  studying  die  nature  of  veins,  and  investigating  their  formation, 
and  six  years  after  he  had  first  explained  his  new  theory  in  his 
lectures.  He  nevertheless  complains,  that  he  had  wanted  time 
to  digest  and  arrange  it  sufficiently.  ‘ 1 have  been,’  says  he, 
‘ under  the  necessity  of  composing  and  putting  it  in  order  within 
‘ the  space  of  three  months,  and  that  at  a time,  too,  when  1 have 
' been  engaged,  for  eight  or  ten  hours  a day,  in  works  requiring 
‘ great  exertion  of  mind : Every  sheet  was  printed  as  soon  as  it 
‘ was  written ; so  that  I had  no  opportunity  of  altering  or  revising 
‘ it,  far  less  of  correcting  the  whole,’ 

In  this  apology,  we  must  say,  that  there  is  some  appearance  of 
affectation ; and  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  suppose,  that  a 
professor,  who  had  read  lectures  on  a theory  for  six  successive 
years,  could  want  time  for  digesting  and  arranging  a volume  of 
250  octavo  pages,  on  a subject  that  he  had  so  often  treated.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  faults  in  the  composition  and  arrangement  of 
this  work,  seem  to  us  to  be  such  as  time  alone  would  never  have 
enabled  the  author  to  correct.  A French  translation  of  it  was 
published  in  1802,  and  is  the  subject  of  an  article  in  the  second 
volume  of  our  Journal,  p.  391.  This,  however,  being  the  first 
appearance  of  the  book  in  English,  and  the  science  of  Geology 
having  undergone  many  changes,  even  in  the  short  interval  of  se- 
ven years,  our  adverting  again  to  the  same  work  cannot  be  suppo- 
sed to  require  any  apology. 

The  first  proposition  in  this  new  theory  is,  that  veins  were 
originally  open  fissures ; the  second,  that  they  have  been  filled 
from  above. 

The  production  of  these  fissures,  it  is  said,  may  be  ascribed  to 
different  causes.  Mountains  having  been  formed  by  the  depo- 
sition of  beds  one  above  another,  and  the  mass  of  these  beds 
being  at  first  wet,  and  possessed  of  little  tenacity,  the  moun- 
tain yielded  to  its  weight,  cracked,  and  sunk  down  on  the  side 
where  support  was  wanting.  As  the  waters,  also,  which  assisted 
in  giving  them  support,  begun  to  lower  their  level,  the  mass 
would  yield  to  its  weight  more  readily,  and  would  fall  to  the  side 
w'here  least  resistance  was  opposed.  The  shrinking  of  the  mass 
in  drying,  and  the  operation  of  earthquakes,  may  have  farther  as- 
sisted in  the  formation  of  such  rents. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  strict  attention  paid,  in  this 
theory,  to  induction,  and  the  great  care  with  which  the  au- 
thor excludes  all  hypothesis ; and  it  is  worth  while  to  take 
notice  how  little  the  first  outset  corresponds  to  this  charac- 
ter. In  the  above  account  of  the  origin  of  veins,  two  hy- 
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potheses  are  involved,  and  are  essential  in  every  line  of  what 
follows  ; and  yet  no  proof  is  given  of  them,  or  even  offered  to 
be  given,  in  any  part  of  the  work.  The  first  is,  that  moun- 
tains were  formed  by  the  deposition  (from  the  sea)  of  beds  one 
above  another.  The  second  is,  that  the  waters  of  this  sea 
began,  after  the  deposition  of  these  beds,  to  lower  their  level, 
and  thus  to  withdraw  their  support  from  the  mouutains  so 
formed. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  any  thing  more  hypothetical  than 
this,  or  any  investigation  where  the  method  of  induction  is 
more  completely  disregarded.  Instead  ot  reasoning  on  facts,  it 
sets  out  immediately  from  a hypothesis,  and  a hypothesis,  too, 
that  is  contradicted  by  many  of  the  phenomena.  Mountains, 
it  is  said  were  formed  from  the  deposition  (by  water)  of  beds 
on  one  another.  Now,  to  say  nothing  of  the  deposition,  which 
is  certainly  no  part  of  the  fact  observed,  we  remark,  that  it  is 
not  true  that  all  mountains  are  formed  of  beds  laid  one  above 
another.  The  primitive  mountains,  to  which  the  argument 
chiefly  relates,  are  formed  of  beds  very  often  in  a vertical,  or 
very  erect  position  ; so  that  they  cannot  be  said  to  lie,  nor 
even  to  lean  on  one  another  ; and  hence  it  is  quite  evident  that 
they  were  not  deposited  by  water  in  their  present  situation. 
Now,  if  they  were  actually  deposited,  and  yet  not  deposited  in 
the  situation  they  now  occupy,  they  must  have  been  displaced 
by  the  action  of  some  force  ; and  to  that  action  many  Assures 
and  clefts  in  the  strata  must  necessarily  be  attributed.  The 
origin  of  all  the  openings  which  are  now  formed  into  mineral 
veins,  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  sought  for  in  the  subsidence  and 
settling  of  the  strata.  It  is  very  true,  that  Werner  allows  the 
earthquake  to  have  assisted  in  the  formation  of  veins  ; but  it  is 
used  only  as  a subsidiary  and  accidental  cause.  It  there  be  any 
truth  in  what  we  have  just  remarked  concerning  the  position  of 
the  strata,  the  earthquake,  or  a cause  similar  to  it,  has  been 
the  principal  agent  in  the  formation  of  veins. 

Further,  if  all  veins  were  conflned  to  mountains,  there  might 
be  some  colour  for  supposing,  that  on  the  retreat  of  the  waters, 
some  parts  would  be  left  without  the  support  that  their  weight 
required,  and  that  rents  and  Assures  would  of  course  be  form- 
ed. But  veins  are  often  found  in  countries  where  there  are 
hardly  any  mountains  at  all,  and  where,  consequently,  the  de- 
sertion of  the  land  by  the  water,  and  the  consequent  subsidence 
of  the  parts,  could  not  have  taken  place.  Neither  Derbyshire 
nor  Cornwall  are  mountainous  countries,  and  they  abound  ne- 
vertheless in  mineral  veins.  Derbyshire  consists  entirely  ol 
secondary  aud  horizontal  strata  j Cornwall  consists  of  granite 
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and  other  primary  rocks  ; its  surface  is  uneven,  but  not  moun- 
tainous. Veins  indeed  are  often  in  plains,  and  extending  to  a 
vast  depth,  and  dividing  masses  of  solid  rock  that  are  themselves 
bounded  by  other  solid  rocks  in  all  directions.  If  subsidence 
took  place  in  such  instances,  it  was  not  from  the  sinking  of  the 
water  or  the  withdrawing  of  its  support. 

Indeed  fissures  of  various  dimensions,  some  of  them  emp- 
ty, others  filled,  are  found  in  flat  countries — in  coal  fields,  for 
example, — where  the  strata  on  one  side  are  cast  down  many 
fathoms  below'  the  level  of  the  other,  and  this  frequently  to  a 
great  extent  and  an  unknown  depth.  Such  openings  it  is  pro- 
bable owe  their  origin  entirely  either  to  earthquakes,  or  some 
other  causes  of  disturbance  that  have  displaced  the  rocks,  re- 
moved them  from  their  original  position,  and  produced  ni  them 
Vast  rents  and  openings.  Even  where  the  veins  are  in  moun- 
tains, they  only  begin  there,  and  usually  extend  to  an  indefi- 
nite depth  under  the  base  of  the  mountains.  This  inferior 
part  of  the  Vein  could  not  be  produced  by  the  unsupported 
weight  of  the  superior  mass.  It  could  hardly  be  produced 
but  by  the  action  of  some  disturbance  displacing  at  once  large 
bodies  of  rock  in  the  interior  of  the  earth.  The  rents  w hich 
this  system  would  explain,  are  mere  superficial  openings  that 
could  not  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  the  earth  : It  is  not  a 
theory,  therefore,  that  explains  the  nature  of  mineral  veins  such 
as  they  actually  exist. 

It  IS  a question  that  would  require  some  consideration,  how 
far  the  lowering  of  the  waters,  supposing  all  things  according  to 
Werner’s  hypothesis,  would  tend  to  leave  the  mountains  unsup- 
ported, so*long  as  they  did  not  leave  any  part  of  them  diy. 
An  additional  depth  of  water  would  no  doubt  create  an  addi- 
tional lateral  pressure,  and  therefore,  in  certain  cases,  would 
give  support  to  the  bodies  immersed.  But  the  same  addi- 
tional depth  would  equally  operate  in  increasing  the  weight 
that  pressed  the  body  perpendicularly  d6wn,  and  therefore,  if 
there  was  any  thing  weak  or  infirm  in  any  part  of  the  base, 
would  increase  the  tendency  to  settle  on  that  side.  In  the 
increased  depth  of  the  w'ater,  therefore,  there  is  a cause  to 
prevent  settling,  and  another  to  promote  it  ; and,  of  these, 
sometimes  the  one  might  prevail,  and  sometimes  the  other. 
In  genferal,  however,  we  think  the  increased  depth  of  the  water 
would  tend  to  produce  fissures  in  the  mountains.  If  there 
W'as  any  thing  infirm  or  Weak  in  one  part  of  the  base  more 
than  in  another,  the  increase  of  weight  by  an  increase  of  the 
superincumbent  water,  would  produce  a perpendicular  settling 
on  that  side.  The  continuity  of  the  beds  would  thus  be  brokeiij 
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and  the  water  gaining  admission  into  the  opening  however  nar- 
row, the  support  by  the  lateral  pressure  ot  the  water  would  be 
entirely  removed,  as  an  equal  pressure  would  be  now  produced 
in  the  opposite  direction.  The  whole  weight  iherelore  would 
now  operate  to  give  an  oblique  direction  to  the  settling  ot  the 
mountain,  and  to  widen  the  breach  between  the  one  part  ot  it 
and  the  other.  The  rising  theretore,  rather  than  the  tailing  ot 
the  waters  (if  the  mountain  was  not  lett  dry)  would  tend 
duce  veins  or  tissures.  Werner,  however,  is  so  much  satished 
with  his  own  theory,  that  he  thinks  he  can  almost  determine, 
with  mechanical  precision,  the  direction  of  the  force  which  has 
rent  the  rocks,  and  produced  those  veins  m which  the  metals  are 
now'  lodged,  (bee  p.  88.) 

‘ We  can  determine,  with  almost  mechanical  precision,  the  po- 
sition and  direction  of  the  force  which  has  rent  and  produced 
the  cavities  which  are  now  occupied  by  veins.  For,  if  we  consid- 
er attentively  the  inclination  and  direction  of  the  principal  veins 
of  the  same  formation  in  any  country,  which  are  usually 
parallel,  but  still  more  those  of  each  particular  vein  ; we  shall  be 
able  to  determine  with  sufficient  accuracy,  the  place  from  wnence 
the  force  which  has  cut  the  rock  has  proceeded,  and  also  the 
direction  which  it  has  taken.  This  force  was  nothing  else  but 
the  weight  of  a considerable  part  of  the  rock  itself  which  had 
not  found  sufficient  support.  It  is,  . , , 

‘ 1.  Necessary,  that  the  force  which  has  produced  the  rent, 
should  have  existed  in  that  part  of  the  rock  which  composes  its 

hanging  side.  . • r 

‘ 2.  This  force  (that  is  to  say,  the  pressure  arising  from  the 
weight  of  a mass  which  was  increasing,  or  which  had  not  a suffi- 
cient support,  or  which  had  in  part  lost  that  support)  has  acted 
by  forcing  from  the  upper  part  ot  the  rent,  a portion  of  the  rock, 
and  thrust  it  to  that  side  which  was  most  tree,  and  had  the  least 

support.  , , , • 

‘ 3.  The  direction  of  the  force  which  produced  the  interrup- 
tion of  continuity,  passed  through  the  centre  ot  gravity  of  the 
mass  which  acted  by  pressure,  or  rather  of  that  mass  vyhich  was 
separated  : We  can  easily  conceive  this  force  to  act  in  a plane 
passing  through  the  middle  of  the  roof  of  the  rent  produced, 
and  perpendicular  to  the  principal  line  of  its  direction ; conse- 
quently, tliis  line  must  have  also  passed  through  the  line  ot  the 

inclination.  • , • i 

‘ It  would  perhaps  be  possible  to  describe  a line  in  this  plane 
which  would  represent  pretty  nearly  the  direction  of  the  force. 

This  reasoning  appears  to  us  pertectly  tallacious,  and  quite  in- 
consistent with  the  phenomena  which  are  visible  at  the  intersec- 
tions of  veins.  If  the  forces  which  rent  asunder  the  rocks  had 

their  direction  perpendicular  to  the  plane  ot  the  vein,  so  that., 
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when  llie  vein  was  formed,  the  motion  of  the  rocks  was  entirely 
in  the  direction  of  that  perpendicular,  it  would  then  follow  that 
•w  hen  one  vein  intersects  another  at  right  angles,  it  could  produce 
no  shift  nor  any  change  of  direction  in  the  vein  which  it  intersect- 
ed. This,  however,  is  contrary  to  the  fact,  as  we  know  that 
veins  are  shifted  by  the  intersection  of  other  veins,  whatever  be 
the  angle  in  which  they  meet  one  another. 

Further,  if  the  theory  were  true  that  the  only  force,  or  the  on- 
ly motion  which  the  rocks  had  when  veins  w'ere  formed,  was 
perpendicular  to  the  sides,  we  should  be  able  in  all  cases,  know- 
ing the  angle  at  which  a later  vein  intersects  an  older  one,  and 
also  its  breadth,  to  determine  from  thence  by  a geometrical  rule, 
the  amount  of  the  shift  produced  in  the  older  wein,  by  the  rocks 
containing  it  being  forced  to  recede  from  one  another,  for  a given 
distance  in  a given  direction.  This,  however,  is  not  the  fact, 
the  shifting  of  veins  being  by  no  means  reducible  to  any  such 
simple  and  geometric  rule  as  that  to  which  we  refer. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  author  of  this  theory  w'as  aware, 
when  he  was  affecting  to  subject  it  so  accurately  to  mechamcal 
rules,  that  he  was  offering  a test  by  which  it  might  be  tried,  and 
its  errors,  if  there  were  any,  infallibly  detected.  It  was,  in  fact, 
a very  dangerous  experiment  to  be  made  on  the  theory,  as  it 
might  prove  it  to  be  false,  but  could  not  prove  it  to  be  true;  for 
the  conformity  of  the  fact  to  the  mathematical  conclusion  would 
not  have  established  the  truth  of  it,  as  there  may  be  other  theo- 
ries that  would  lead  to  the  same  conclusion ; but  the  want  of 
that  conformity  must  unavoidably  prove  fatal  to  it,  and  to  all 
other  theories  from  which  the  same  conclusion  arises.  It  is  not 
therefore  a matter  of  mere  opinion,  or  of  simple  probability, 
that  this  Theory  of  the  Formation  of  Veins  is  erroneous,  but  of 
certain  and  clear  demonstration,  on  the  principles  of  Werner 
himself,  and  admitting  his  own  conclusions. 

A similar  conciusioii  may  be  deduced  from  the  consideration 
of  single  veins,  or  veins  not  intersected  by  others.  It  is  rare 
that  there  is  a vein  or  fissure  of  any  size,  or  m any  direction, 
w'ithout  the  strata  being  cast  down  on  one  side  of  it  below  their 
level  in  the  other.  It  is  said  by  Werner,  that  this  downcast  is 
usually  on  the  hanging  side  of  the  vein,  and  that  the  quantity  of 
it  bears  a certain  proportion  to  the  width  of  the  vein.  (§51.) 
Indeed,  if  his  rule  for  determining  the  direction  of  the  force  by 
which  the  fissure  was  made  were  well  founded,  the  downcast  on 
the  hanging  side  should  always  be  as  the  breadth  of  the  vein  and 
the  tangent  of  the  angle  which  the  plane  of  the  vein  makes  w ith 
the  vertical,  jointly,  and  equal  to  the  product  of  these  quantities 
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multiplied  into  one  another.  But  this  does  not  hold  ; for  fis- 
sures, or  slips,  that  are  almost  vertical,  and  of  very  inconsi- 
derable wideness,  often  have  the  strata  on  one  side  cast  down 
some  hundred  feet  below  those  on  the  other  side.  This  hap- 
pens in  the  coal  held  of  Newcastle,  in  a great  many  instances. 
It  is  indeed  well  known  to  be  a frequent  occurrence  in  other 
places,  whether  coal  fields  or  mining  districts  ; and  yet  the  rule 
which  follows  necessarily  from  Werner’s  principle,  leads  to  a 
very  different  conclusion,  as  it  gives  the  downcast,  in  these  in- 
stances, either  nothing,  or  infinitely  small.  The  principle  there- 
fore is  erroneous  ; and  as  it  seems  fairly  deduced  from  the  New 
Theory  of  Veins,  that  theory  must  be  held  inconsistent  witli 
the  phenomena  which  it  is  intended  to  explain. 

It  must  be  observed,  then,  that  we  admit  with  Werner,  that 
veins  were  originally  open  clefts  j but  we  differ  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  these  clefts  were  formed,  thinking  it  probable  that  they 
are  not  so  much  to  be  ascribed  to  the  settling  of  a wet  and  soft 
mass,  as  to  the  adtion  of  a disturbing  or  expansive  force  direct- 
ed upw'ards.  But  though  we  admit  that  veins  were  originally 
open  fissures,  we  cannot  acquiesce  in  all  the  arguments  brought 
in  support  of  that  conclusion.  Veins,  it  is  said,  like  rents  form- 
ed in  the  way  here  supposed,  grow  narrower,  or  their  sides  seem 
to  converge  on  going  down.  But  this  is  exactly  what  might  be 
expected,  on  the  supposition  that  veins  proceed  from  an  expan- 
sive force  acting  from  below,  and  thrusting  the  strata  upwards. 
It  is  evident,  that  if  a concave  shell,  like  the  crust  of  the  earth, 
was  burst  open  by  a force  from  below  acting  perpendicularly  up- 
ward, the  masses  on  each  side  of  the  cleft  being  heaved  up  would 
be  farthest  asunder  at  the  upper  part  of  the  cleft,  and  would 
converge,  in  a certain  degree  at  least,  toward  the  lower.  The 
fact,  however,  that  veins  not  only  converge  but  terminate  on 
going  down,  if  it  held  generally,  or  in  the  case  of  great  and 
independent  veins,  w'ould  no  doubt  be  decisive,  if  not  against 
the  formation  of  fissures  by  a force  from  below,  yet  certainly 
against  their  being  filled  by  materials  from  that  quarter.  It  is 
however  acknow  ledged,  we  believe  on  all  hands,  that  great  veins 
have  never  been  kiiowm  to  terminate.  Those,  of  which  the 
sides  have  been  actually  found  to  meet,  are  ramifications  we  be- 
lieve from  larger  veins  ; they  may  derive  their  origin  from  those 
larg«’  veins,  and,  communicating  with  them,  may  have  no 
direct  communication  with  the  mineral  regions. 

Another  of  the  arguments  on  this  head  we  admit  to  be  more 
conclusive.  It  is  founded  on  the  fact,  that  rolled  masses,  or  w ater- 
borne stones,  arc  sometimes  found  in  the  interior  ot  veins,  it 
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is  plain  that  such  materials  could  never  have  gained  admission 
into  a vein,  it  it  had  not  been  originally  open  above.  ‘ I found/ 
Werner  says,  ‘ a vein  tilled  with  rolled  pieces,  at  Joachimsthal; 
‘ it  was  a small  vein  in  gneiss,  that  contained  rolled  pieces  of 
‘ gneiss,  some  of  them  quite  round,  at  the  depth  of  a hundred 
‘ and  eighiy  fathoms.  Veins  of  the  same  kind  occur  in  othef 
‘ parts,  paiticulariy  in  the  Alps  of  Dauphiny.’  We  may  observe, 
that  a similar  phenomenon  in  Cornwall  has  lately  been  described 
by  Mr.  Giddy  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions.  It  will  not  be 
disputed,  that  such  facts  are  very  satisfactory  proofs  of  the  pro^ 
position  which  Werner  here  brings  them  to  establish,  naniely^ 
that  the  veins  were  open  clefts  at  one  period ; such  materials  as 
an  here  described  having  no  doubt  fallen  in  from  the  surface. 
But  when  the  same  facts  are  brought,  as  they  have  often  been, 
by  the  disciples  of  the  Saxon  Mineralogist,  to  prove,  that  all  the 
contents  of  the  veins  have  in  like  manner  come  in  from  the  top, 
we  cannot  admit  them  as  at  all  conclusive.  The  great  mass  of 
crystallized  materials  which  till  the  veins,  niay  have  been  thrown 
up  from  the  mineral  regions ; for,  in  those  materials,  we  discover 
no  marks  of  attriuon  or  of  any  other  mechanical  operation.  Had 
they  all  descended  from  above,  as  they  were  introduced  long  af- 
tei  the  formation  of  the  rocks  themselves,  we  might  have  ex- 
pected tha;  coming,  as  they  are  sup|>osed  to  have  done,  from  a 
sm  face,  where  many  loose  and  worn  fragments  could  not  fail 
to  be  accumulated,  such  fragments  would  have  been  very  com- 
mon among  them.  They  are,  however,  comparatively  very 
rare.  I’hose  in  Cornwall,  already  hinted  at,  are  found  m a 
small  branch  issuing  from  a great  vein,  and  consist  of  gravel 
compacted  together  by  a crystallization  of  tinstone  and  quartz. 
There  is  n >thiiig  m this,  inconsistent  with  the  crystallized  sub- 
stances in  the  vein  having  come  from  below.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  petrifactions  sometimes  found  in  veins.  These 
prove  nothing  more,  in  strictness,  than  tiiat  veins  were  open 
clefts.  It  is  for  this  purpose  that  they  are  adduced  by  Werner; 
and  he  himself  does  not  attempt  to  derive  from  them  any  other 
conclusion. 

We  cannot  but  take  notice  of  an  expression  used  by  this 
great  patron  of  the  ^deptiinian  system,  in  treating  of  the  con- 
nexion between  veins  and  the  rocks  intersected  by  them,  which, 
we  doubt  not,  is  read  with  regret  by  the  more  zealous  partisans 
of  that  system.  ‘ The  union  of  the  veins,’  says  he,  ‘ with 
‘ the  rock,  is  on  some  occasions  so  intimate,  as  to  give  the  ap- 
' pearance  of  their  having  been  melted  together,  if  I may  so 
‘ express  my  self.’  I his  is  a concession  extorted  by  the  evi- 
dence of  sense,  from  the  conclusions  of  theory,  and  points  very 
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directly  to  that  class  of  facts  so  well  exemplified  in  this  country, 
where  the  veins  of  greenstone  and  basalt  are  found  to  have  im- 
parted much  hardness  and  density  to  the  contiguous  rocks ; niani- 
festing  very  clearly,  as  some  think,  the  action  of  that  power,  to 
which  our  learned  Professor  hardly  ventures  to  allude. 

It  appears  that  the  intersection  of  veins  with  one  another,  in 
those  cases  where  there  are  more  than  two  of  them,  and  where 
a mass  of  the  rock,  of  a pyramidal  form,  is  cut  olF  on  all  sides 
from  the  rest,  has  sometimes  been  alleged  as  an  objection  to 
veins  having  existed  as  open  and  empty  fissures.  It  is  no  doubt 
an  unanswerable  objection  to  any  theory  that  would  suppose 
that  all  these  veins  had  existed  as  empty  fissures  at  the  same 
time ; but  it  is  no  objection  at  all  to  a theory  which  admits  veins 
of  different  formation,  and  supposes  them  to  have  been  both 
opened  and  filled  at  very  distant  periods  of  time.  Werner’s  an- 
swer to  the  objection  proceeds  on  this  principle ; and  the  solidity 
of  it  cannot  be  questioned. 

The  Sixth  chapter  of  this  treatise  has  for  its  object  to  prove, 
that  the  materials  of  the  veins  were  introduced  into  them  from 
above.  The  mass  of  veins,  Werner  tells  us,  has  beeu  formed  by 
a series  of  precipitations,  which  have  filled,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
the  spaces  now  occupied  by  veins.  These  have  entered  by  the 
superior  parts  of  the  rents  which  w’ere  open,  and  have  been  fur- 
nished by  a solution  in  water,  generally  chemical,  which  covered 
the  country  in  which  these  rents  existed. 

To  account  for  the  high  degree  of  crystallization  which  pre- 
vails in  the  veins,  he  supposes  that  the  precipitations  and  deposi- 
tions which  formed  them,  were  made  with  more  tranquillity  than 
those  which  produced  beds ; that  mechanical  solutions  and  depo- 
sitions have  disturbed  the  formation  of  veins  much  less  than  of 
beds;  and  that  the  spaces  in  which  veins  are  found,  have  preser- 
ved, for  a longer  time,  the  faculty  of  receiving  and  retaining  dif- 
ferent solutions.  In  proof  of  these  conclusions,  it  is  alleged, 
that  the  substances  contained  in  veins  and  in  beds,  are  in  a great 
measure  the  same.  There  are,  for  example,  besides  metallic 
veins,  veins  of  granite,  porphyry,  greenstone,  coal,  and  rock  salt. 
Th^  two  latter  we  believe  to  be  extremely  rare;  but  we  do  not 
coilceive  that  their  existence  is  totally  inconsistent  with  every  hy- 
pothesis except  that  of  the  aqueous  formation  of  veins.  Accor- 
ding to  the  igneous  theory,  veins  were  open  clefts : they  may 
have  sometimes,  therefore,  been  entirely  filled  with  matter  from 
above ; and  a degree  of  heat,  short  perhaps  of  fusion,  may  have 
been  sufficient  to  give  to  them,  as  it  is  admitted  to  have  done  to 
the  strata,  all  the  degree  of  consolidation  that  veins  of  coal  or  of 
salt  can  be  supposed  to  possess. 

VOL.  xvm.  NO.  35.  J2 
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At  the  Seventh  chapter,  Werner  begins  to  treat  of  the  source 
of  the  metallic  particles  contained  in  the  vast  solutions  or  waters 
n hich,  as  he  expresses  it,  overspread  whole  countries. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  remark,  how  difficult  it  is  to  reconcile 
the  preceding  expressions  with  the  notion  which  is  the  basis  of 
this  theory^  What  is  meant  by  the  vast  solutions  or  waters  which 
overspread  whole  countries  ? They  were,  in  fact,  no  other  than 
the  universal  water,  as  it  is  elsewhere  denominated,  which  cover- 
ed the  globe  all  round,  and  certainly  was  not  confined  to  any  par- 
ticular country.  Again,  at  p.  112.  it  is  said,  the  solution  con- 
tained in  its  great  reservoir,  the  excavation  which  held  the  uni- 
versal water,  was  necessarily  subjected  to  a variety  of  motion, 
&c.  Now',  the  excavation  which  held  the  universal  water,  can 
mean  nothing  else  than  the  convexity  of  the  solid  nucleus  round 
which  the  universal  w'ater  was  diffused.  To  call  this  convexity 
an  excavation,  is  to  use  such  a freedom  with  language  as  can  on- 
ly be  accounted  for  by  the  perplexity  in  which  every  man,  of 
w'hatever  talents,  must  find  himself  involved,  w'hen  he  attempts 
to  describe  a whole,  of  which  the  parts  are  inconsistent  w'ith  one 
another. 

But  we  proceed  to  consider  the  answer  w hich  this  great  min- 
eralogist gives  to  the  question  which  he  has  himself  proposed  con- 
ceming  the  source  of  the  metallic  particles  which  were  dissolved 
in  the  universal  w ater,  as  there  is  nothing  contained  in  this  volume 
that  gives  so  full  an  insight  into  the  Philosophy  of  the  Wernerian 
school. 

‘ Some,’  says  he,  ‘ will  imagine  that,  by  this  question,  a great 
objection  is  made  to  what  I have  just  said  on  the  manner  in  which 
veins  have  been  filled  up. — To  this  I reply,  that  although  we  do 
not  know  from  whence  these  particles  have  come,  this  circum- 
stance does  not  prevent  us  from  conceiving  the  existence  of  a 
phenomenon  which  with  all  its  consequences  is  before  our  eyes. 
Of  the  state  of  ignorance  in  which  we  remain,  with  regard  to  the 
origin  of  the  metallic  and  mineral  matters,  we  never  can  avail 
ourselves,  as  a means  of  combating  the  fact  itself.  In  the  mean 
time,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  knowing  that,  at  certain 
periods,  the  materials  which  now  constitute  the  substance  of  veins 
were  in  reality  contained  in  the  sea,  which  covered  our  globe  uni- 
versally : and  we  must  wait  with  patience  till  new  observation 
teach  us  (if  it  be  possible)  from  whence  the  component  particles 
were  derived,  and  by  what  means  they  were  introduced  into  the 
general  solvent.  In  all  researches  into  natural  effects  and  their 
causes,  as  well  proximate  as  remote,  we  at  last  arrive  at  the  in- 
vestigation of  ultimate  causes  beyond  which  we  cannot  proceed. 
In  some  cases,  it  is  even  difficult  to  discover  the  remote  cause  of 
certain  effects  and  phenomena.’ 

In  this  passage  v\e  cannot  but  remark  a singular  confusion  of 
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facts  with  the  inferences  deduced  from  them,  and  a constant 
substitution  of  the  latter  for  the  former.  ‘ We  must,  it  is  said, 

* content  ourselves  with  knowing  that,  at  certain  periods,  the  ma- 
terials which  now  constitute  veins  w'ere  contained  in  the  sea, 
which  covered  our  globe  universally  j and  this  is  the  plienoiner 
non  which,  with  all  its  consequences,  is  stated  to  be  now  before 
our  eyes.  But  how  is  it  that  these  facts  have  become  known  to 
us — how  is  it  that  they  are  before  our  eyes  ? They  have  not 
become  known  from  our  own  observation,  nor  from  the  testi- 
mony of  history  ; for  they  relate  to  a period  earlier  than  the  ex- 
istence of  either.  It  is  therefore  merely  as  inferences  from  the 
facts  which  we  now  observe,  that  they  have  become  known.  If 
from  these  facts  they  were  necessary  inferences,  like  the  propo- 
sitions in  Geometry  or  Mechanics,  however  difficult  they  were  to 
be  explained,  they  must  no  doubt  be  acknowledged  as  true. 
But  if  they  are  only  probable  inferences,  their  probability  niay 
be  balanced  by  the  evidence  on  the  other  side,  or  by  the  diffi- 
culties which  they  themselves  involve.  For  instance,  the  solu- 
tion, in  water,  of  substances  that  are  now  quite  insoluble  in  it, 
or  the  deposition,  by  water,  of  substances  chemically  dissolved 
in  it,  without  any  cause  of  such  deposition  being  assigned — the 
frequent  repetition  of  these  extraordinary  vicissitudes — the  alter- 
nate rising  and  falling  of  the  waters  at  many  different  periods 
the  universal  disposition  of  the  waters  all  round  the  globe  to  de- 
posit the  same  materials  at  the  same  lime  ; — All  these,  united, 
certainly  form  an  improbability  which  it  must  require  the  strong- 
est possible  evidence  to  overcome.  There  are  here  many  physi- 
cal inconsistencies  ; and  it  would  require  to  be  shown  that,  by 
denying  them,  yve  must  fall  into  some  inconsistency  greater  even 
than  they  are.  Now,  nothing  of  all  this  is  done  in  the  work 
before  us ; and  we  are  not  informed  on  what  grounds  we  are 
required  to  admit  these  extraordinary  postulata.  It  seems  to 
be  assumed  for  the  foundation  of  the  whole,  that  no  account 
of  the  formation  of  veins  can  possibly  be  given,  without  suppos- 
ing the  solution  of  the  materials  contained  in  them  in  the  waters 
of  the  sea.  But  this,  in  reality,  is  to  take  for  granted  the  very 
thing  that  is  required  to  be  proved. 

The  same  substitution  of  theory  for  fact  may  be  remarked  in 
all  the  propositions  that  follow  ; which,  taken  together,  consti- 
tute a creed  as  comprehensive,  and  as  little  under  the  direction 
of  experience  or  analogy,  as  was  ever  introduced  into  physir 
cal  science.  Thus  it  is  said,  in  recapitulating  the  stale  of  our 
knowledge,  ‘ it  is  obvious  that  we  know  with  certainty,  that  the 
iloetz  and  primitive  mountains  have  been  produced  by  a series 
of  precipitations  and  depositions  formed  in  succession;  that  these 
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took  place  from  water,  which  covered  the  globe,  existing  always 
more  or  less  generally,  and  containing  the  difterent  substances 
which  have  been  produced  from  them. 

‘ We  are  also  certain,  that  the  fossils  which  constitute  the  beds 
and  strata  of  niountains,  were  dissolved  in  this  universal  water, 
and  were  precipilated  from  it. 

‘ We  are  still  further  certain,  that  at  different  periods  different 
fossils  have  been  formed  from  it. 

' We  know,  too,  from  the  position  of  these  fossils  one  above 
another,  how  to  determine,  with  the  utmost  precision,  which  are 
the  oldest,  and  which  the  newest  precipitates. 

‘ We  are  also  convinced,  that  the  solid  mass  of  our  globe  has 
been  produced  by  a series  of  precipitations  foraied  in  succession.’ 

To  these  five  propositions  are  added  two  or  three  others,  all 
taking  for  granted,  that  there  is  no  way  of  accounting  for  the 
phenomena  of  the  mineral  kingdom  but  by  means  of  these  pro- 
positions. Werner  has  called  them  facts  ; but  they  are  in  truth 
a series  of  hypothetical  propositions,  unsupported  by  analogy, 
and  having  no  other  proof  but  this,  that,  if  taken  for  granted, 
they  will  afford  a kind  of  explanation  of  some  of  the  great  phe- 
nomena of  Geology. 

Take,  for  example,  any  one  of  the  preceding  propositions  ; 
as  this — ‘ We  are  certain  that  the  fossils  which  constitute  tlie 
‘ beds  and  strata  of  mountains  were  dissolved  in  this  universal 
* water,  and  were  precipitated  from  it.’ 

Now,  how  is  it  that  we  are  made  certain  of  this  proposition, 
or  on  what  foundation  does  it  rest  ? No  proof  whatever  is 
brought  in  support  of  it  ; but  it  is  laid  down  as  a self-evident 
truth.  We  cannot  conceive  any  thing  more  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  sound  philosophical  investigation,  than  the  application 
of  a principle  to  the  explanation  of  a phenomenon  which  is  en- 
tirely without  proof,  and  liable  to  the  strongest  objections.  ‘ It 
is  on  the  principle  of  this  treatise,’  says  the  translator,  ‘ that 
Werner  has  raised  that  beautiful  superstructure  to  account  for 
the  mode  of  formation  of  this  earth  in  general,  which  has  ob- 
tained his  name.  It  is  the  result  of  thirty  years  close  and  un- 
remitted application  to  the  nature  of  veins  and  the  mineral  mas- 
ses, and  is  deduced  from  facts  alone,  to  the  exclusion  of  ail  hy- 
pothesis.’ 

To  this  encomium  w'e  cannot  by  any  means  subscribe  ; and  we 
would  request  the  author  of  it  to  point  out  a theorj',  in  any  branch 
of  Physics,  that  rests  upon  a greater  number  of  propositions  pure- 
ly hypothetical,  than  the  system  by  w’hich  Werner  proposes  to 
explain  the  formation  of  the  earth.  Can  it  be  said  that  there  is 
nothing  hypothetical  iu  assuming  that  all  mineral  substances 
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have  been  dissolved  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean ; that  those  wa- 
ters stood  at  first  at  the  height  of  many  thousand  feet  above  the 
present  surface  of  the  land ; that  the  ocean  became  afterwards 
disposed  to  deposit  minerals  of  a certain  kind,  all  over  its  ex- 
tent ; that  having  lowered  its  level  by  a certain  quantity,  it  be- 
gan to  deposit  other  minerals  still  universally  like  the  former — 
and  this  for  a succession  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  different  repeti- 
tions ; that  it  rose  up  afterwards  to  a level  as  high  as  ever,  and 
continued  to  go  through  a greater  series  of  similar  vicissitudes 
than  any  body  has  yet  presumed  to  enumerate; — -With  what 
justice  can  it  be  said  that  a system  so  full  of  detached  and  gra- 
tuitous suppositions,  is  deduced  from  facts  alone,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  hypothesis  ? It  is  impossible,  we  should  imagine,  to 
find  any  instance  of  praise  bestowed  in  more  complete  contra- 
diction to  the  facts.  It  is  added,  however,  ‘ such  a mode  of 
philosophizing,  viz.  observing  facts,  arguing  from  them,  and 
then  establishing  a theory  on  what  has  been  seen  and  can  be  ex- 
plained, gives  us  all  the  probability  of  reaching  the  truth  that 
legitimate  induction  is  able  to  afford.’  Waving  all  remarks  on 
the  confusion  and  obscurity  of  the  expression,  ‘ establishing  a 
theory  on  what  has  been  seen  and  can  be  explained,’  w'e  must 
acknowledge  that  we  know  of  no  system  in  which  there  is  less 
appearance  of  any  thing  like  legitimate  induction — any  thing 
like  that  rigorous  mode  of  investigation  which,  going  gradually 
from  particulars  to  things  that  are  a step  more  general,  excludes 
by  degrees  every  theory  but  one.  As  a proof  that  the  principles 
of  inductive  investigation  are  unknown  in  the  Wernerian  theory, 
we  have  to  observe,  that  there  is  no  branch  of  physical  know'- 
ledge  where  theory  and  fact  are  so  essentially  and  radically  con- 
founded, as  in  the  Geognosy  of  this  celebrated  mineralogist;  no 
system  in  which  the  language  employed  to  describe  the  simplest 
fact  is  so  involved  in  theoretical  obscurity ; nor  any  in  which  it 
is  rendered  so  extremely  difficult  to  come  at  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth,  if  we  would  have  it  such  as  it  exists  in  nature, 
without  a gloss  or  commentary  from  the  observer.  If  the  theo- 
ry of  Werner  shall  be  found  to  be  true,  it  will  show,  in  a most 
remarkable  degree,  the  empire  of  Chance  even  in  matters  of 
Science,  the  objects,  of  all  others,  from  w'hich  we  might  expect 
its  influence  to  be  most  perfectly  excluded  ; for  no  theory  what- 
ever has  been  formed,  more  completely  in  contempt  of  the  rules 
of  legitimate  induction. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark,  how  much  in- 
consistency there  is  betw'een  the  theory  which  we  are  now 
treating  of,  and  several  of  the  sciences  which  are  the  best  es- 
tablished. I'lie  principle  on  which  the  direction  of  the  force 
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that  tore  the  rocks  asunder  is  determined  in  this  theory,  is  incon- 
sistent with  Mechanics,  a«d  can  never  be  established  as  long  as 
the  facts  concerning  veins  remain  as  they  are,  and  the  composi- 
tion and  resolution  of  forces  are  admitted.  The  rising  and  fal- 
ling of  the  universal  water  sets  at  defiance  all  the  principles  of 
Hydrostatics ; and  the  solutions  and  precipitations  which  it  pro- 
duced, are  not  to  be  reconciled  with  those  of  Chemistry.  T.he 
postulata,  indeed,  which  Philosophers  have  required  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  their  systems,  have  been  very  different. — Give 
me  whereon  to  stand,  said  Archimedes,  and  I will  move  the' 
whole  earth. — Give  me  matter  and  motion,  said  Des  Cartes, 
and  I will  construct  a world. — ^Take  away  the  sciences  of  Me- 
chanics and  Chemistry,  says  Werner,  and  I will  explain  the 
phenomena  of  the  mineral  kingdom. 

The  extravagance  into  which  the  author  of  this  theory,  though 
a man  of  talents,  has  suffered  himself  to  be  betrayed  by  it, 
should  be  a warning  to  all  who  engage  in  similar  pursuits,  to 
proceed  no  further  than  close  and  accurate  analogy  w'ill  carry 
them  ; and  to  stop  short  whenever  they  come  in  sight  of  a state 
of  things  altogether  unlike  the  present:  one,  for  instance,  in 
which,  °what  is  now  solid  was  wholly  fluid  ; when  water,  which 
can  now  dissolve  so  few  things,  was  capable  of  dissolving  every 
thing  i when,  after  having  dissolved  all  mineral  substances,  it 
became  incapable  of  retaining  them  in  solution ; and  when  the 
sea,  which  cannot  now  rise  in  one  place  without  descending  as 
much  in  another,  and  of  which  the  oscillations  are  confined  to 
the  height  or  depression  of  a few  fathoms, — when  this  same  sea 
would  suddenly  rise  up  to  the  height  of  many  thousand  feet  all 
over  the  earth,  and  descend  again  as  far,  without  any  cause 
that  could  be  assigned.  When  a philosopher  sees  himself  ap- 
proaching to  such  objects  as  these,  it  would  be  prudent  for  him 
to  stop,  and  to  consider  what  good  can  arise  from  pursuing  such 
a train  of  improbable  speculations.  Might  he  not  as  well  ima- 
gine to  himself  a time  when  matter  was  not  inert,  and  did  not 
gravitate  ; when  fluids  did  not  press  equally  in  all  directions ; 
or,  what  would  be  still  better,  when  all  the  angles  of  a triangle 
were  less  than  two  right  angles .?  All  this  might  form  a very  inno- 
cent, though  not  a very  philosophical  amusement,  and  could  only 
prove  offensive  when  it  was  accompanied  with  high  pretensions 
to  wisdom — when  the  men  thus  employed  professed  to  pursue 
truth  w'ith  the  greatest  zeal — to  be  the  most  determined  enemies 
to  all  hypotheses,  and  the  most  scrupulous  followers  of  inductive 
investigation.  We  do  not  however  dispute,  that  notwithstanding 
this  perverse  system  of  philosophizing,  W erner  has  really  dis- 
covered some  of  the  lau  s that  regulate  the  disposition  of  mi- 
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neral  substances  as  they  now  exist,  and  some  of  the  invariable 
relations,  in  place  and  structure,  which  they  maintain  in  re- 
spect of  one  another.  But  in  no  part  of  science,  do  we 
believe,  has  there  ever  been  exemplified  a stronger  desire  to 
find  out  in  nature  more  of  an  orderly  and  systematical  arrange- 
ment, than  actually  exists  in  it ; or  any  thing  that  better  illus- 
trates the  great  principle  of  scientific  delusion  which  Bacon  has 
so  justly  reproved.  ‘ Intellectus  humanm  ex  proprietate  sua 
facile  supponit  majorem  ordinem,  et  aqualitatem  in  rebus, 
Huam  invenit ; et  cum  multa  sint  in  natura  monodica,  et  plena 
imparitatis,  tamen  ajfingit  parallela,  et  correspondentia,  et 
relutiva  qiue  non  sunt’*  This  delusion,  however,  is  very  cap- 
tivating ; and  we  believe  that  the  vast  power  of  Generalization 
which  the  Wernerian  system  appears  to  possess,  is  the  basis  on 
which  its  popularity  is  founded. 

The  distinction,  in  this  system,  between  minerals  composed  of 
chemical  and  of  mechanical  deposites,  is  real  and  important;  and 
if  it  were  expressed  in  language  less  theoretical,  is  fit  to  be  the 
basis  of  all  geological  arrangement.  In  like  manner,  that  some 
mineral  substances,  relative  to  others,  occupy  always  a certain 
place,  is  true  to  a considerable  extent,  and  is  a fact  which, 
though  not  first  discovered  by  Werner,  has  been  traced  by  him 
with  much  more  diligence  and  accuracy  than  by  any  former 
mineralogist.  The  arrangement  of  the  rocks,  in  respect  of  po- 
sition, is  however  supposed,  in  his  system,  to  have  been  traced 
with  a far  greater  precision  and  minuteness  than  has  been  actu- 
ally done.  That  there  are  three  divisions  of  rocks,  distinguish- 
able by  their  external  characters,  of  which  one  is  always  the 
lowest,  another  always  the  nearest  to  the  surface,  and  the  third 
always  intermediate  between  both,  we  really  admit ; as  also, 
that,  in  each  of  these  divisions,  there  are  some  subordinate  ar- 
rangements, generally,  though  not  universally  observed,  and 
some  others  that  are  entirely  excluded.  Beyond  this,  neither 
actual  observation,  nor  the  nature  of  the  thing,  yet  enables  us  to 
go  , and  no  rule  can  be  laid  down  that  does  not  admit  of  so  ma- 
ny exceptions,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  instances 
conformable  or  contrary  to  it  are  the  most  numerous.  This  is 
so  much  felt  in  the  Wernerian  Geognosy,  that  it  is  full  of  fic- 
tions, contrived,  like  those  in  the  law  of  some  countries,  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  the  form  of  a rule  entire,  when  its  essence 
is  violated.  If  a granite  comes  into  a place  inconsistent  with  its 
supposed  antiquity,  we  are  told  that  it  is  Newer  Granite.  A 
similar  apology  is  made,  when  Serpentine  or  Porphyry  intrude 
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themselves  into  situations  which  they  were  not  originally  meant 
to  occupy.  These  are  subterfuges,  by  which  the  force  of  facts  is 
evaded.  Add  to  all  this,  that  the  number  of  formations,  orrocks, 
to  which  their  precise  places  are  assigned  in  this  theory,  amounts 
in  all  to  31  or  32,  together  with  many  subordinate  arrangements 
under  the  head  of  particular  species  of  rocks  ; .“o  that  a vast 
series  of  observations  would  be  required  to  determine,  from 
actual  e.\amination,  their  different  positions.  Consider  also  how 
difficult  it  often  is  to  make  the  observations  required,  for  deter- 
mining the  relative  position  of  two  rocks,  from  the  manner  in 
which  they  lie,  one  stretching  (horizontally)  in  one  direction, 
another  in  another,  and  both  of  them,  perhaps,  being  very  near- 
ly in  a vertical  position.  The  principle  admitted  in  this  system, 
that  the  same  rule  regulates  the  position  of  rocks  everywhere,  is 
not  established  by  observation,  but  by  means  much  more  com- 
pendious ; it  is  founded  on  the  theory  of  universal  formations  ; 
that  is,  on  the  opinion  that  rocks  of  a particular  character  were 
deposited  at  the  same  time  all  over  the  ocean.  This  hypothesis, 
in  itself  so  gratuitous,  is  the  foundation  of  almost  all  the  gene- 
ralizations in  this  part  of  the  Wernerian  system.  Cuvier,  in 
his  report  on  the  different  branches  of  physical  science,  made 
to  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  stated,  with,  reason,  that  the 
great  object  of  Geology  ought  to  be,  to  determine  the  relative 
position  of  rocks,  if  it  is  subject  to  any  fixed  and  invariable  law. 
He  gives  al.so  much  credit  to  the  school  of  Werner,  for  what 
has  been  done  on  that  subject.  But  this  distinguished  naturalist 
probably  was  not  aware,  that  the  same  school  to  which  that 
credit  is  due,  does,  at  present,  obstruct  the  progress  of  this 
very  discovery.  The  manner  in  which  it  does  so,  is  plain. 
By  supposing  the  order  already  fixed  and  determined,  when 
it  really  is  not,  further  inquiry  is  prevented  ; and  propositions 
are  taken  for  granted,  on  the  strength  of  a theoretical  prin- 
ciple, that  require  to  be  ascertained  by  actual  observation.  It 
has  happened  to  the  Wernerian  system,  as  it  has  to  many 
other  improvements  : they  were  at  first  inventions  of  great  uti- 
lity ; but  by  being  carried  beyond  the  point  to  which  truth  and 
matter  of  fact  could  bear  them  out,  they  have  become  obstruc- 
tions to  all  further  advancement,  and  have  ended  with  retarding 
the  progress  which  they  began  with  accelerating.  This  is  so 
much  the  case  in  the  instance  before  us,  that  w'hen  a Wernerian 
geognost,  at  present,  enters  on  the  examination  of  a country, 
he  is  chiefly  employed  in  placing  the  phenomena  he  observes, 
in  the  situations  which  his  master  has  assigned  them  in  his  plan 
of  the  mineral  kingdom.  It  is  not  so  much  to  describe  the  strata 
as  they  are,  and  to  compare  them  with  rocks  of  the  same  cha- 
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racter  in  other  countries,  as  to  decide  whether  they  belouff  to  this 
or  that  series  of  depositions,  supposed  once  to  have  taken  place 
over  the  whole  earth ; whether,  for  example,  they  be  ofthein- 
dependeiu  coal,  or  the  newest  Floetz  Trap  formation,  or  such 
like.  I bus  It  IS  to  ascertain  their  place  in  an  ideal  world,  or  in 
that  list  or  successive  formations,  which  have  nothin^  but  the 
most  hypothetical  existence  ;-it  is  to  this  object,  unfortunately 
or.  true  science,  that  the  business  of  mineraiogical  observation 
has  of  late  been  reduced. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  greatest  fault  in  Werner’s  system  re- 
mains yet  to  be  inentioned.  it  is  the  theoretical  language  which 
It  employs,  by  which  hypothesis  is  interwoven  with  the  descrip- 
of  every  phenomenon.  The  ^voyA  formation,  for  example, 
which  IS  used,  not  for  the  act  of  forming,  but  for  the  thing  form- 
ed has  a constant  reference  to  the  fabulous  origin  of  the  strata, 
and  involves  the  notion  of  rocks  formed  by  simultaneous  deposi- 
^«>n  from  water,  however  distant  they  may  be  from  one  another, 
i he  same  IS  the  case  with  many  other  terms hence  theory  is 
constantly  employed  m what  is  the  business  of  description ; it  be- 
to  separate  the  fact  from  the  hypothesis;  and  very 
difhcult  on  that  arcouiit,  when  you  are  to  argue,  to  be  assured 

that  you  are  not  reasoning  III  a circle.  In  the  mean  time  the 
true  method  ot  composing  natural  history  in  simple  and  plain 
anguage,  free  irom  all  theory,  and  even  metaphor,  is  entirely 

men'dature^'^''”^  ’ mysterious  «o- 

it  into  which 

trih.f  dr  admit,  that  Werner  has  really  con- 

^v  itself  of  Oolo- 

gy Itself.  Without  having  done  so,  he  would  have  had  little 

power  to  hurt  these  sciences.  It  is  the  maxim  of  a celebrated 
moralist,  diat  it  is  only  great  men  who  have  great  faults:  Wfo  are 
not  sure  that  this  maxim  holds  in  all  cases ; but  every  body  must 
acknowledge,  that  no  writer  can  do  a great  injury  to  scienc^  who 
has  not  rendered  It  some  material  service.  The  credit  gained 
by  doing  good  is  necessary  to  produce  the  power  of  doin-  ilh 

Wenier"  0,^^"  ^iteii  e.xemphlied  ; and,  from  Aristoife  to 

Werner,  many  men  of  great  genius  and  talent  might  be  enume- 
rated  who  began  with  doing  infinite  service  to  Philosophy,  and 
ended  with  raising  obstacles,  almost  insurmountable,  to  its  im- 
provement. ’ 
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Art.  IV.  Memoires  de  Candide,  sur  la  Liherte  de  la  Presse, 
la  Paix  generale,  les  Fondemens  de  V Ordre  social,  et  d'au- 
tres  Bagatelles.  Par  le  Docteur  Emmanuel  Ralph.  Ouvrage 
traduit  de  I’Allemand,  sur  la  Troisi^me  Edition.  S Altona. 

HIS  is  a work  of  wit  and  humour ; and  it  really  contains 


more  strokes  of  genuine  satire,  than  any  production  of  the 
Continental  press  which  we  have  seen  for  several  years.  It  pro- 
fesses to  be  a continuation  of  the  adventures  of  the  celebrated 
hero  of  Voltaire,  whom  it  brings  again  to  Paris,  and  makes  a 
spectator  of  the  changes  that  had  taken  place  since  his  former 
visit  to  that  metropolis.  It  was  published  two  or  three  years 
ago ; and  professes  to  refer  to  no  later  period  than  the  consulship 
of  Bonaparte.  Of  course,  it  has  been  circulated  only  by  stealth, 
within  the  sphere  of  his  influence ; for  it  abounds  with  observa- 
tions which  he  does  not  tolerate.  The  grand  subject  is  the  liber- 
ty of  the  press.  The  other  topics,  announced  in  the  titlepage, 
occupy  but  a small  proportion  of  the  volume ; and  it  is  to  this 
great  theme,  which  alone  is  too  extensive  for  us,  that  we  shall 
now  confine  our  attention. 

The  subject  strongly  recommends  itself  to  us  on  a double  ac- 
count. In  the  first  place,  deploring  as  we  do  the  state  of  the 
press  on  the  Continent,  it  is  highly  interesting  to  gain  some  in- 
formation relative  to  the  sentiments  concerning  it  which  still  re- 
main alive  in  the  breasts  of  instructive  men,  and  promise,  at  some 
future  day,  the  commencement  of  a better  era.  In  the  next 
place,  observing  with  extreme  satisfaction,  the  attention  which 
this  most  important  subject  has  recently  attracted  among  our- 
selves, we  feel  an  anxious  desire  to  contribute  our  little  aid  to 
confirm  and  direct  the  ardour  which  seen)s  to  be  again  reviving 
in  favour  of  this  best  bulwark  of  our  liberties. 

Candide,  w'ho  for  many  years  had  been  reading,  with  faith 
and  joy,  the  lofty  accounts  of  the  liberty  which  the  people  of 
France  had  magnanimously  reconquered  from  their  Sovereigns, 
met  with  many  things  which  surprised  him  upon  his  arrival  in 
Paris.  We  pass  over  the  history  of  his  adventures,  however,  till 
we  come  to  the  account  of  his  application  for  a license  to  print 
his  Travels.  For  this  important  purpose, 

‘ II  se  presenta  au  Palais  Directorial,  un  jour  d’audiencepub- 
lique  des  ambassadeurs, pour  avoir  un  privilege.  On  etait  alorsen 
Vendemiaire  de  I’an  Vlll.qui  par  un  rapport  assez  bizarre, repond 
a-la-fois  aux  mois  de  Septembre  et  d’Octobre  de  I’annee  1799  : le 
hasard  fit  adi’esser  Candide  au  Gen.  Moulins,  devenu  depuis  peu 
un  de  cinq  rois  amovibles  de  la  republique  : ce  general,  aux  pre- 
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miers  motsde  I’humble  harangue  du  petitionaire,  se  mita  sourire 
avec  dignite  : “ Mon  ami,  lui  dit  il,  on  imprime  en  France  tout  ce 
que  I’on  veut,  fiourvu  qu'on  ne  consfiire  fias  contre  le  gouverne- 
merit ; la  fir  esse  est  litre,  et  il  n'y  a que  les  esclaves  couronnes  qui 
donnent  des  firivileges.’* 

Candide  was  astonished  and  delighted  with  the  answer.  It 
appeared  to  him  to  breathe  the  very  spirit  of  liberty.  Printing 
by  license  stigmatized  as  the  characteristic  badge  of  slavery; — 
freedom  to  publish  every  thing,  provided  an  author  conspires  not 
against  the  government ! — Nothing,  it  appeared  to  him,  could  be 
more  noble  and  magnanimous.  He  hasted  to  carry  his  work  to 
a printer,  saying  to  himself, 

‘ Enfin,  j’ai  trouve  le  pays  ou  I’homme  de  bien  pent  penser  tout 
haut ; ou  Ton  peut  dire  impunement,  que  les  nations  n’appartien- 
nent  pas  en  propre  a I’individu  qui  les  gouverne  ; que  lesassas- 
sinats  glorieux  en  bataille  rangee  ne  sont  pas,  dans  I’ordre  social, 
les  premiers  des  exploits.’ 

He  soon  found,  however,  that  the  little  clause  which  had  at 
first  appeared  to  him  so  reasonable,  ‘ pourvu  quon  ne  conspire 
pas  contre  le  gouvernement,’  was  big  with  consequences  he  was 
far  from  suspecting.  He  carried  his  work  to  Didot,  ‘ le  premier 
des  imprimeurs  deTEurope.’ 

‘ Celui-ci  le  parcourt,  et  trouve  quelques  petites  libertes  phi- 
losophiques,  sur  le  droit  naturel,  sur  I’essence  de  la  morale,  sur 
le  principe  primordial  de  la  propriete  ; et  le  rend  a I’estranger, 

sous  pretexte  qu’un  pareil  ouvrage  ferait  saisir  ses  presses 

Mais  je  n’y  vois  que  la  verite,  dit  Candide.  Quelle  verite,  repond 
le  typographe  ? Est-ce  celle  qui  est  a I’ordre  du  jour,  celle  qui 
le  gouvernement  permet  de  propager  ? Je  ne  connais  pas  deux 
especes  de  verites,  repart  I’amant  de  Cunegonde.  Tant  pis,  ci- 
toyen,  reprend  rimprimeur  du  scnat ; votre  livre,  si  je  le  publi- 
ais,vous  conduiraitcn  droiture  aSinnamari  et  moi  a I’hopital.  . . . 
Souvenez-vous  bien  du  mot  despotiquement  lumineux  que  vous 
a dit  le  General  Moulins : On  fieut  imfirimer  en  France  tout  ce 
qu'on  veutyfiourvu  qu'on  ne  consfiire  fias  contre  le  gouvernement. 
La  loi  permet  bien  a votre  verite  de  voyager ; mais  pour  peu  que 
cette  verite  contrarie  le  patriotisme  factice  d’un  homme  en  place, 
celui-ci  ne  manqucra  pas  de  direqu’elle  conspire.’ 

Another  friend,  whom  he  consulted,  told  him, 

‘ Il  est  bien  evident  que  vous  conspirez  contre  les  deux  partis 
qui  tour-a-tour  se  partagent  ici  la  toute-puissance  : ces  deux 
partis,  tout  acharnes  qu’ils  sont  I’un  conti’e  I’autre,  se  reunis- 
sent,  quand  il  le  faut,  non  contre  le  royalisme  auquel  ils  ne  croi- 
ent  pas,  mais  contre  la  masse  des  gens  de  bien.’ 

Such  then,  as  Candide  experienced,  was  the  state  of  the 
liberty  of  tlie  press  in  France  under  the  Directory  ; and  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  appear  to  us  to  be  full  of  important 
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admonition.  Nothing  could  be  more  lofty  and  comprehensive 
than  the  expressions  by  which  the  liberty  of  the  press  was  osten- 
sibly sanctioned;  yet,  by  the  addition  of  a short,  general,  qualify- 
ing clause,  they  were  substantially  abrogated  and  annulled  ; and, 
instead  of  affording  protection,  became  an  instrument  of  delusion. 
Is  there,  or  is  there  not,  any  resemblance  between  this  Directori- 
al law,  about  the  liberty  of  the  French  press,  and  the  law  of  libel 
in  England  ? 

Our  law  in  favour  of  the  liberty  ©f  the  press  consists  in  mere 
general  expressions,  and  these  not  engrossed  in  statutes,  but 
inserted  in  the  works  of  individual  lawyers,  and  there  accom- 
panied with  qualifying  clauses  altogether  as  vague  and  compre- 
hensive as  the  ‘ poui'vu  quon  ne  conspire  pas  contre  le  gou- 
‘ verncment,'  which  was  found  so  efficacious  in  France.  Thus, 
Blackstone  tells  us — ‘ Every  person  has  an  undoubted  right  to 
‘ lay  what  sentiments  he  pleases  before  the  public  : to  forbid 
‘ this,  is  to  destroy  the  liberty  of  the  press.’  This  is  nearly 
equivalent  to  the  general  permission  of  Directorial  law.  The 
learned  author  proceeds — ‘ But  if  he  publishes  vihat  is  impro- 

* per,  mischievous,  or  illegal,  he  must  take  the  consequence  of 
‘ his  own  temerity.’  Now,  where  are  W'e  to  look  for  the  au- 
thentic definition  of  these  important  words  improper,  mischiev- 
ous, illegal^  Alas,  we  know  not.  They  stand  on  the  very 
same  foundation  with  the  ‘ pourvu  qii’on  ne  conspire  pas  contre 

* le  goHvernemenf  of  General  Moulins ; and  had  our  govern- 
ment the  same  views,  and  were  our  people  equally  submissive, 
the  same  use  might  no  doubt  be  made  of  them.  That  the  qual- 
ifying clause  is  of  this  comprehensive  nature,  we  may  appeal 
to  the  sentiments  of  the  most  celebrated  judges  and  authorities. 
The  Lord  Chief  Baron  Comyns,  in  his  justly  admired  Digest 
of  the  English  Law,  defines  a libel  to  be,  ‘ a contumely  or  re- 
‘ proach,  published  to  the  defamation  of  the  government,  of  a 

* magistrate,  or  of  a private  person.’  Now,  contumely,  re- 
proach, and  defamation,  include  every  thing  that  can  be  con- 
strued into  censure.  No  censure,  therefore,  of  the  govern- 
ment, or  even  of  a public  functionary,  is  safe  in  England.  We 
shall  produce  only  one  other  authority,  as  being  both  a very 
recent,  and  a very  high  one.  On  the  trial  in  the  cause,  en- 
titled, The  King  against  Cobbet,  24th  May  1 804,  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  said,  ‘ It  is  no  new  doctrine,  that  if  a publication  be 

* calculated  to  alienate  the  affections  of  the  people,  by  bringing 
‘ the  government  into  disesteem,  whether  the  expression  be  ridi- 

* cule  or  obloquy,  the  person  so  conducting  himself  is  exposed 

* to  the  inffictions  of  the  law : — It  is  a crime.’  Now,  to  point 
out  any  fault  in  the  government  undoubtedly  tends  to  bring,  so 
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far  the  government  into  disesteem.  Therefore,  to  point  out  any 
fault  in  the  government,  is  a liberty  not  allowed  to  the  press  by 
the  law  of  England. 

Several  years  ago,  we  expressed  our  sense  of  this  important 
matter  in  the  following  terras — 

‘ The  Hberty  of  the  press  is,  indeed,  the  most  inestimable  se- 
curity of  that  of  a people,  because  it  gives  that  tone  to  the  pub- 
lic feelings  on  which  all  liberty  must  ultimately  rest.  But  how 
is  it  that  we  have  learned  to  deem  it  one  of  our  constitutional 
rights  ? A great  deal  is  said  about  it  in  pamphlets  ; a great  deal 
is  said  about  it  in  essays  on  government ; it  is  an  acknowledged 
privilege  everywhere,  but  in  Westminster-Hall.  There,  unluckily, 
it  has  neither  a habitation  nor  a name.  M.  de  Lolme  tells  us,  that 
he  was  struck  at  not  being  able  to  hear  of  any  law  which  enacted, 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  till  it  occurred  to  him  that  it  existed,  be- 
cause it  was  not  forbidden.  But,  with  a little  more  inquiry,  this 
ingenious  foreigner  might  have  found  law  enough  against  this 
soi-disant  right,  though  none  for  it.  The  tfuth  is,  the  liberty  of 
the  press  does  not  exist,  nor  ever  did  exist  in  England,  but  by 
connivance.  And  unless,  at  our  distance  from  the  metropolis,  we 
are  deceived  as  to  the  actual  practice  of  the  English  courts,  the 
indulgence  itself  (viz.  the  connivance)  has  been  reduced  within 
very  narrow  limits.  It  is  as  difficult  for  the  most  adroit  pam- 
phleteer to  arraign  public  measures,  without  blaming  public  men, 
as  for  Shakspeare’s  Jew  to  take  nis  pound  of  flesh  without  a drop 
of  blood  ; and  if  this  is  the  fullest  extent  of  the  privilege,  we  may 
safely  pronounce,  that  fari  qua  sentias  will  be  as  much  a phan- 
tom of  right  in  firactice,  as  it  has  always  been  in  law.’* 

It  certainly  is  not  because  we  expect  to  prove  any  thing  by 
our  own  authority,  that  we  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  pre- 
sent this  passage  to  the  eye  of  our  readers  ; but  merely  to  satisfy 
them  that  the  opinions  which  we  now  deliver  have  not  been 
hastily  adopted,  and  are  not  the  immediate  suggestion  of  any 
particular  occurrence  to  which  the  public  attention  may  have 
been  recently  attracted.  In  fact,  the  authors  most  inclined 
to  strengthen  to  excess  the  springs  of  authority  have  not,  when 
men  of  discernment,  failed  to  come  to  the  same  conclusion. 
‘ That  the  letter  of  the  law,’  says  Mr.  Hume,  ‘ as  much  as  the 
‘ most  flaming  court  sermon,  inculcates  passive  obedience,  is 
* apparent.’ -h  ‘ I'he  laws  of  this  country,’  says  Mr.  Burke, 
‘ are  for  the  most  part  constituted,  and  wisely  so,  for  the  ge- 
‘ neral  ends  of  government,  rather  than  for  the  preservation  of 
‘ our  particular  liberties.  Whatever,  therefore,  is  done  in  sup- 
‘ port  of  liberty,  by  persons  not  in  public  trust,  or  not  act- 

* Vol.  ix.  p.  365. 

t Hume’s  History  of  England,  vol.vii,  p.  40, 
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‘ ing  merely  in  that  trust,  is  liable  to  be  more  or  less  out  of 

* the  ordinary  course  of  the  law  ; and  the  law  itself  is  sufficient 

* to  animadvert  upon  it  with  great  severity.  Nothing,  indeed, 
‘ can  hinder  that  severe  letter  from  crushing  us,  except  the 

* temperents  it  may  receive  from  a trial  by  jury.’  * These 
passages  merit  no  ordinary  attention.  In  the  latter,  * more  is 

* meant,’  by  a great  deal,  ‘ than  meets  the  ear.’  The  letter  of 
the  law  would  crush  liberty,  says  Burke,  but  juries  save  it. 
They  can  only  do  so,  then,  by  counteracting  the  law ; by 
breaking  it.  And  the  sum  of  the  matter  is,  that  juries  save 
liberty  from  being  crushed,  by  delivering  verdicts  contrary  to 
law.  But,  is  this  actually  the  case  ? or,  if  it  were,  is  it  desir- 
able or  necessary  that  it  should  be  so  ? Is  it  true,  that  juries 
would  afford  us  sufficient  security,  had  we  administrators  really 
bent  on  mischief,  and  were  they  men  not  to  be  deterred  from 
their  purposes  by  the  sense  of  public  disapprobation  ? For  our 
own  parts,  we  are  not  of  the  same  opinion  with  Mr.  Burke. 
We  do  not  ascribe  it  to  juries,  that  the  letter  of  the  law  has  not 
been  allowed  to  crush  our  national  liberties.  We  ascribe 
it,  without  any  hesitation,  to  the  forbearance  of  Judges,  and 
the  forbearance  of  Ministers ; perhaps,  we  should  rather  say, 
to  the  prevalence  of  public  virtue  in  the  nation  ; which  disin- 
clines judges  and  ministers,  though  impelled  to  arbitrary  con- 
duct by  the  strongest  motives,  and  unrestrained  by  law,  from 
extinguishing  the  power  of  censure  on  their  conduct.  They 
are  restrained  by  their  respect  for  public  opinion  ; by  the  know- 
ledge which  they  are  aware  exists  in  the  nation  ; and  the  pros- 
pect of  the  danger  which,  at  a certain  point,  would  attend  na- 
tional disapprobation.  That  juries  who,  except  on  rare  and 
remarkable  occasions)  are  passive  instruments  in  the  hands  of 
the  judge,  would  afford  an  adequate  security  against  power  and 
talents  resolutely  applied  to  the  destruction  of  our  liberties, 
there  is  not,  we  should  suppose,  a man  in  the  kingdom  who 
would  undertake  to  maintain.  The  nation,  as  Lord  Liver- 
pool on  a lecent  occasion,  very  justly  observed,  had  the  pro- 
tection of  the  juries  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth  and  Charles 
the  Second,  but  found  them  a,  very  feeble  obstacle  to  the  in- 
roads of  arbitrary  power.  In  fact,  the  atrocious  scenes  which 
were  acted  iu  the  courts  of  justice,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Popish 
plot,  afforded  a lamentable  and  instructive  instance  of  the  facility 
with  which  juries,  w'hen  public  delusion  is  tirst  artfully  spread, 
may  be  made  use  of  as  instruments  to  perpetrate  the  most  foul 
and  odious  of  the  purposes  of  tyranny. 

With  regard  to  the  protection  which  it  is  pretended  that  the 

* Burke,  Thoughts  on  the  Cause  ofthe  Present  Discontents  p.  75. 
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liberty  of  the  press  receives  from  juries,  another  circumstance  of 
decisive  influence  is  to  be  considered.  It  is  not  by  common 
juries,  selected  under  extraordinary  securities  for  impartiality 
of  choice,  but  by  special  juries,  selected  under  no  adequate  se- 
curities for  impartiality  of  choice,  that  all  causes  for  libel  are 
tried.  We  are  far  from  saying,  that  any  improper  influence 
has  been  used,  for  a greater  number  of  years  than  it  is  need- 
ful for  us  to  look  back,  in  selecting  special  jurymen  for  such 
trials.  Indeed,  we  are  perfectly  persuaded,  that  if  any  such 
instances  have  occurred,  they  have  been  exceedingly  few. 
But  this  we  will  say,  and  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
with  ministers  and  judges  rests  the  power  of  selection;  and 
that  to  their  virtue  or  discretion  it  is  owing,  if  they  make  no 
use  of  it.  The  fact  is,  that  they  never  need  send  a man  to 
trial  for  a libel,  without  being  able  to  render  themselves,  if  they 
please,  sure  beforehand  of  the  verdict  which  will  be  pronounced 
against  him. 

It  is  right  that  tiiis  important  circumstance  should  be  fully 
known.  It  is  right  that  the  merit  of  preserving  to  us  that  por- 
tion of  the  liberty  of  the  press  which  we  actually  enjoy,  should 
be  ascribed  to  those  to  whom  it  is  really  due — not  to  juries, 
but  to  those  under  whom  juries  act.  It  is  right  to  point  it  out 
as  an  interesting  subject  of  consideration,  whether  so  import- 
ant a security,  for  every  thing  valuable  in  government,  should 
be  left  to  depend,  as  in  this  country  it  does,  upon  the  virtuous 
forbearance  of  public  men,  under  no  other  restraint  against 
abuse,  than  the  uncertain  and  ever- varying  control  of  public  in- 
spection and  opinion.  ‘ The  dangerous  consequences,’  said 
Lord  Erskine,  in  his  memorable  speech  on  the  trial  of  the 
Dean  of  St.  Asaph,  ‘ of  the  doctrines  established  on  the  sub- 
‘ ject  of  libel,  are  obscured  from  the  eyes  of  many,  from  their 
‘ not  feeling  the  immediate  effects  of  them  in  daily  oppression 
‘ and  injustice : But  that  security  is  temporary  and  fallacious ; 
‘ it  depends  upon  the  convenience  of  government  for  the  tinie 
' being,  which  may  not  be  interested  in  the  sacrifice  of  individu- 
‘ als,  and  in  the  temper  of  the  magistrate  who  administers  the 
‘ criminal  law.’* 

In  such  a state  of  things,  there  is  undoubtedly  much  to  re- 
form. The  power  of  punishing  for  libel,  assumed  and  exercised 
by  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  is  neither  founded  upon,  nor 
guided  by,  any  provision  of  the  legislature  whatsoever.  The  as- 
sent of  Parliament  to  it  is  merely  negative.  We  assert,  that 
there  is  not  within  the  statute-book  a single  form  of  words,  by 
which  it  is  attempted  to  declare  what  libelling  is,  by  which  any 

* Speeches  of  Lord  Erskine,  vol.  i.  p.  261.  ' 
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form  or  degree  of  punishment  is  appointed  for  it,  or  by  which  it 
is  so  much  as  forbidden.  There  is  no  written  standard,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  decisions  of  the  courts  are  pronounced.  The 
power  rests  on  the  sole  foundation  of  the  practice  of  the  court 
of  Star-Chamber,  in  wliich  prosecutions  for  libel  first  commenc- 
ed ; and  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench  have  all  along 
had  no  other  rule  whatsoever  for  their  conduct,  but  the  decisions 
pronounced  by  that  arbitrary  Court,  and  the  decisions  of  preced- 
ing judges  who  followed  its  example. 

There  are  two  principal  sets  of  causes,  in  which  Government 
may  emphatically  be  considered  as  a party.  These  are,  causes 
for  treason,  and  causes  for  political  libels.  The  punishment,  in 
the  case  of  treason,  which  is  death  and  attainder,  is  greater  than 
that  in  the  case  of  libel.  But  the  punishments  awarded  in  the 
case  of  libel,  fine,  and  imprisonment  for  any  number  of  years, 
not  to  mention  the  pillory,  cannot  be  regarded  as  light  ones. 
They  may  happen,  and  every  now'  and  then  must  happen,  to  be 
equal  to  the  greatest — to  involve  the  utter  ruin  and  death  of  the 
individual; — death,  not  instantaneous,  and  therefore  easy;  but 
death  by  the  slow  poison  and  protracted  torture  of  a dungeon. 
Seldom  indeed  can  it  happen,  that  the  injury  to  a man’s  health, 
the  detriment  to  his  affairs,  the  pains  of  confinement,  do  not 
amount  to  substantial  confiscation  and  torture.  To  many  men, 
the  pains  of  confinement  alone,  for  any  considerable  time,  are 
hardly  less  terrible  and  shocking  than  execution  itself.  Less 
than  capital  in  appearance,  the  punishment  for  libel  is  on  every 
occasion  liable  to  become  more  (han  capital  in  reality;  and,  un- 
der the  severe  sentences  w hich  have  been  pronounced  in  our  own 
remembrance,  must  very  often  indeed,  in  point  of  actual  suffer- 
ing, approach  to  it. 

It  is  against  the  w'rong  application  of  the  power  of  punishing 
as  for  treason,  and  the  power  of  punishing  as  for  libel,  that  so- 
ciety has  the  greatest  occasion  to  be  effectually  guarded  by  laws. 
If  a choice  w'ere  to  be  given,  and  it  vvere  absolutely  necessary 
for  society  to  reniain  exposed  to  the  misapplication  of  the  one 
power  or  the  other,  we  should  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring, 
that  it  is  of  infinitely  more  importance  to  be  protected  in  the 
case  of  libel,  than  in  the  case  of  treason.  Of  the  two  means  of 
raising  opposition  to  bad  government,  viz.  the  application  of 
physical  force,  and  the  application  of  intellectual  force,  it  is  to 
the  application  of  physical  force  that  the  law  of  treason  stands 
opposed,  and  to  the  application  of  intellectual  force  that  the  law 
of  libel  stands  o|)posed.  But  if  the  due  and  useful  application 
of  intellectual  force  were  thoroughly  secured,  a case  cannot  very 
easily *be  conceived,  in  which  any  attempt  to  employ  physical 
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force  would  not  be  unnecessary,  and  hence  improper.  The  ac- 
cusation too,  and  the  punishment  as  for  treason,  are  something 
great  and  alarming.  They  figure  dreadfully  in  all  imaginations, 
and  rouse  the  public  to  attention.  Wherever  despotism  is  not 
already  confirmed,  and  the  public  sentiments  securely  set  at  de- 
fiance, unjust  punishnrent  for  treason  is  not  likely  to  be  often  in- 
flicted. In  a comparatively  rude  period  of  society,  it  may  be 
used,  to  a considerable  extent,  as  a means  of  protection  for  a 
despotism  already  established,  which  then  degenerates  into  a ty- 
ranny. But  it  is  in  little  danger  of  being  employed,  as  a means 
of  converting  a free  government  into  an  absolute  one.  The  case 
is  exactly  reversed  with  regard  to  libel.  The  punishment  and 
accusation,  in  this  instance,  strike  not  so  forcibly  upon  the  ima- 
gination. W hen  cases  calculated  to  interest  the  public  are  art- 
fully avoided,  prosecutions  for  libel  are  very  apt  to  be  passed 
over  with  neglect  and  indifference.  The  truth  however  is,  that 
nothing  more  is  wanted  than  a habit  of  intimidation,  produced 
by  these  prosecutions,  to  silence  the  press  with  regard  to  the 
abuses  of  government;  and,  after  that,  the  road  to  arbitrary 
power  is  clear  of  almost  all  obstructions. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  British  Legislature  has  adopted  a 
very  different  conduct  with  regard  to  treason,  and  with  regard 
to  libel.  The  one  it  has  defined.  It  has  declared,  in  express 
and  solemn  words,  what  shall  be  punished  as  treason,  and  what 
shall  not.  The  other  it  has  not  defined.  It  has  left,  as  yet,  al- 
together undescribed  by  words,  what  shall  be  punished  as  libel, 
what  shall  not.  The  judge,  without  a shadow  of  a law  given 
him  by  the  legislature,  looking  only  to  the  practice  of  the  Star- 
Chamber,  and  of  his  predecessors  who  followed  the  example  of 
the  Star-Chamber,  makes  up  a rule,  according  to  his  own  view's, 
for  each  particular  occasion.  Let  us  attend  to  what  the  most 
eminent  lawyers  have  advanced  concerning  the  danger  and  mis- 
chief of  leaving,  in  any  degree  of  ambiguity  and  uncertainty,  the 
law’s  on  which  the  vital  interests  of  the  people  depend  ; — hear 
their  well  merited  and  vehement  praises  of  the  legislature,  for  ta- 
king the  law  of  treason  out  of  the  incurable  vagueness  and  uncer- 
tainty of  unwritten  or  common  law, — for  limiting  and  circum- 
scribing it  by  an  express  form  of  words ; and  then  estimate  the 
calamity,  which  still  remains  to  be  removed,  of  standing  expos- 
ed, as  a nation,  to  punishment  for  a libel,  while  the  otfence  has 
never  yet  been  limited  by  any  form  of  words,  and  the  range  of 
punishment  may  be  widened  or  narrowed  at  the  discretion  of  the 
judges. 

The  following  are  the  words  of  Blackstoue.  ‘ If  the  crime 
• of  high  treason  be  indeterminate,  this  alone  (says  the  President 
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Montesquieu)  is  sufficient  to  make  any  government  degenerate 
‘ into  arbitrary  power.’  We  may  certainly  add,  w'ith  equal 
tr  uth,  if  the  crime  of  libel  be  indeterminate,  this  alone  is  suffi- 
cient, if  the  rulers  chuse,  to  destroy  the  liberty  of  the  press. 
Blackstones  goes  on  ; ‘ And  yet,  by  the  ancient  common  law, 

‘ there  was  a great  latitude  left  in  the  breast  of  the  judges,  to 

* determine  what  was  treason,  or  not  so.’  Not  only  the  same, 
but  a much  greater  latitude,  as  the  nature  of  the  case  implies,  is 
now  left,  by  the  existing  common  law,  in  the  breast  of  judges,  to 
determine  w hat  is  libel,  or  not  so.  The  learned  judge  conti- 
nues—* Whereby  the  creatures  of  tyrannical  princes  had  oppor- 
‘ tunity  to  create  abundance  of  constructive  treasons  ; that  is,  to 

* raise,  by  forced  and  arbitrary  constructions,  offences  into  the 
‘ crime  and  punishment  of  treason,  which  never  w ere  suspected 

* to  be  such.’  And  in  the  same  manner  we  may  pronounce,  that 
if  ever  we  shall  have  a prince  of  despotical,  not  to  speak  of  ty- 
rannical inclinations,  his  creatures  will,  by  the  indeterminateness 
of  libel  law,  have  opportunity  to  create  abundance  of  construc- 
tive libels ; that  is,  to  condemn  and  punish,  not  any  crime,  but 
the  most  meritorious  actions,  the  just  and  faithful  exposure  of 
acts  of  misgovernment,  with  the  ruin  and  destruction  of  the  au- 
thors. 

What  was  the  remedy  against  so  much  danger,  from  a com- 
mon, unwritten,  indeterminate  law',  respecting  treason  ? An  act 
of  the  legislature,  making  the  law  written,  precise,  and  un- 
ambiguous. ‘ But  however,’  says  Blackstone,  ‘ to  prevent  the 

* inconveniences  which  began  to  arise  in  England  from  this 

* multitude  of  constructive  treasons,  the  statute  25.  Edw. 

‘ III.  c.  2.  was  made ; which  defines  what  offences  only,  for  the 

* future,  should  be  held  to  be  treason.  Thus  careful,’  he  con- 
tinues, after  specifying  the  different  provisions  of  the  statute, 
‘ was  the  Legislature,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  third,  to 
‘ specify  and  reduce  to  a certainty  the  vague  notions  of  treason, 

* that  had  formerly  prevailed  in  our  Courts.  Sir  Matthew 

* Hale  is  very  high  in  his  encomiums  on  the  great  wisdom  and 
‘ care  of  the  Parliament,  in  thus  keeping  judges  within  the 

* proper  bounds  and  limits  of  this  act,  by  not  suffering  them 
‘ to  run  out  (upon  their  own  opinions)  into  constructive  trea- 

* sons,  though  in  cases  that  seem  to  them  to  have  a like  parity  of 

* reason.’ 

The  application  of  all  this  is  too  obvious  to  require  any  ob- 
servation. But  this  is  a point  of  such  vital  importance,  that  we 
must  be  forgiven  for  accumulating  a few  more  authorities.  In 
the  admirable  speech  which  was  delivered  by  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs, 
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in  the  defence  of  Mr.  Tooke,  in  1794,*  he  makes  some  valua- 
ble remarks  on  the  mischief  and  danger  arising  from  the  uncer- 
tainty, from  the  power  of  unlimited  extension,  which  belongs  to 
an  unwritten  law,  on  the  chief  points  liable  to  come  to  issue  be- 
tween governments  and  their  subjects.  ‘ Gentlemen,’  lie  says, 
‘ I will  now  state  the  authority  under  which  this  Court  is  found- 
‘ ed, — 1 mean  that  statute  which  passed  in  what  Lord  Coke 
‘ called  a blessed  Parliament,  namely,  the  stat.  25.  Edw.  Ill, 
‘ stating  what  constitutes  treason,  and  laying  down  an  unerring 
‘ path  by  which  a man’s  conduct  could  be  followed  ; and  show- 
‘ ing  how  a man  should  not  be  implicated  in  guilt  without  know- 
‘ ing  what  it  was,  which,  I am  sorry  to  say,  before  this  statute, 
‘ was  a state  engine  for  prosecutions  for  high  treason.’  After 
reciting  the  principal  provisions  of  the  act,  he  goes  on,  * Gen- 
‘ tlemen,  you  will  observe,  before  this  statute  passed,  treason 
‘ was  a crime  undefined  by  the  statute  law' — just  as  libel  is 
now.  What  was  the  consequence  i Sir  Vicary  tells  us ; — ‘ If 
‘ a man  was  indicted  for  high  treason,  and  a jury  was  told  so, 
‘ they  could  not  have  information  enough  to  try  him.’  It  fol- 
lowed, as  Sir  Vicary  most  truly  remarked,  that  the  jury  in  such 
circumstances  were  necessarily  dependent  upon  the  Court.  He 
goes  on  ; — ‘ And  they  must  know,’  (viz.  before  their  verdict) 
‘ what  treason  is,  and  must  learn  from  the  Court  what  it  w'as 
‘ imputed  to  him.’  He  adds,  ‘ After  that  statute,  they  learnt 
‘ from  a higher  authority  what  treason  is.  By  this  statute 
‘ every  branch  of  treason  is  pointed  out,  and  therefore,  that 
‘ which  was  matter  of  law  in  the  breasts  of  the  judges,  became, 
‘ by  this  statute,  a matter  of  fact  in  the  breast  of  the  jury.’ 
He  goes  on  ; — ‘ The  makers  of  the  statute  knew'  what  an  engine 
‘ prosecutions  for  treason  were  made  ; and  in  the  anxiety,  that 
‘ the  subject  should  not  be  exposed  to  vague  and  loose  charges 
‘ of  treason,  the  statute  goes  on  to  prohibit  any  thing  being 
‘ considered  as  treason,  except  in  the  words  of  the  statute.’ 

If  it  was  of  so  much  importance  ‘ that  the  subject  should  not 
be  exposed  to  vague  and  loose  charges  of  treason,’  we  have  al- 
' ready  declared,  and  we  cannot  too  often  repeat  our  opinion, 
that  it  is  of  still  more  importance  that  w-riters  on  government, 
and  the  great  principles  of  society,  should  not  be  exposed  to 
vague  and  loose  charges  of  libel.  And  if  the  remedy  against 
the  evils  of  loose  and  vague  charges  of  treason,  was  a definition 
by  statute  of  the  crime  ; so  the  only  remedy  against  the  evils  of 
loose  and  vague  charges  of  libel,  is  a definition  of  libel  by  the 
legislature. 

* Trial  of  John  Home  Tooke,  &c.  taken  in  short  hand  by  J. 
H.  Blanchard,  Vol.  ii.  p.  137. 
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We  are  extremely  happy  to  be  supported  in  the  view  we  have 
taken  of  the  importance  of  such  an  amendment  of  our  libel  law, 
by  so  high  an  authority  as  Lord  Erskine.  In  his  speech  on  the 
motion  of  Lord  Holland,  4th  March  1811,  for  an  account  of 
informations  ex  oj/icio  filed  by  the  Attorney-General,  he  said, 

* ‘ When  a man  is  accused  of  high  treason,  he  is  covered  all 

* over  with  the  armour  of  the  law.  He  has  a giant  to  fight  with, 

‘ when  he  has  to  encounter  the  whole  weight  and  influence  of  the 

* Crown  ; and  he  is  protected  accordingly.... Now,  why  should 

* not  persons  accused  by  the  Attorney-General  by  ex  officio  in- 
‘ formation,  have  analogous  protections  ? They  have  the  same 
‘ antagonist  to  fight  with,  and  why  not  the  same  armour  to  cover 
‘ them  ? All  the  power  and  influence  of  Government  are  exerted 

* equally  against  them  ; and  the  cases  are  precisely  the  same,  ex- 

* cept  that  the  Crown  does  not  fight  with  the  weapons  that  are 
‘ mortal ; but  the  wounds  they  inflict  may  be  desperate.  Yet  they 

* not  only  have  not  analogous  protection,  but  they  are  exposed  to 
< greater  dangers  than  in  cases  of  ordinary  crimes,  by  the  abuse 
‘ of  special  juries.  He  did  not  mean  to  complain  of  the  insti- 

* tution,  but  of  want  of  proper  regulation.  He  had  long  had  the 
‘ greatest  respect  for  many  gentlemen  who  served  upon  them  ; 

‘ but  the  mosthonest  men  were  not  equally  fit  for  all  trusts.  Ihey 
‘ were  often  deeply  connected  with  government;  engaged  in  the 

* collection  of  the  revemie,  and  magistrates  in  every  county  in 

* the  kingdom.  The  list  was  not  returned  by  the  sheriff,  but  was 
‘ made  up  by  the  Master  in  the  office  of  the  Kings-Bench: 
Lord  Erskine,  on  the  subject  of  special  juries,  goes  further  than 
we  ventured  to  go.  He  says,  that  abuses  do  now  exist ; all  that 
we  have  said  is,  that  special  juries  are  an  instrument  ready  prepa- 
red for  abuse  ; and  that  it  is  owing  to  the  virtue  of  ministers  if  the 
abuse  was  not  perpetrated.  The  points  as  to  which  Lord  Ers- 
kine desired  to  see  the  law  of  libel  placed  on  the  same  footing 
with  the  lawf  of  treason,  are  points  of  great  importance  certainly ; 
but  the  accuracy  or  vagueness  of  the  law  itself  is  a point  of  still 
higher  importance. 

Blackstone  informs  us,  and  informs  us  truly,  that  ‘ from  all 
open  attacks’  upon  our  liberty,  w e are,  in  the  present  state  of 
knowledge  in  England,  abundantly  secure.  It  is  from  ‘ secret 
machinations,’  he  says,  ‘ which  may  sap  and  undermine  it,’ 
that  we  have  every  thing  to  fear.f  To  the  same  purpose,  Hume, 
in  his  Essay  on  the  Liberty  of  the  Press,  informs  us,  that  ‘ it 
< is  seldom  that  liberty  is  lost  all  at  once.  Slavery  has  so  fright- 


* See  the  Report  in  Cobbett’s  Polit.  R?g*  March  13th,  1811. 
t Commentaries,  vol.  iv.  p.  350. 
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* fill  an  aspect  to  men  accustomed  to  freedom,  that  it  must  steal 

* in  upon  them  by  degrees,  and  must  disguise  itself  in  a thou- 

* sand  shapes,  in  order  to  be  received.’  He  asserts,  accord- 
ingly, that  ‘ it  is  sufficiently  known,  that  despotic  power  would 
‘ steal  in  upon  us,  were  we  not  extremely  watchful  to  prevent 
‘ its  progress,  and  were  there  not  an  easy  method  of  conveying 
‘ the  alarum  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other.  The 
‘ spirit  of  the  people  must  frequently  be  roused  to  curb  the  ani- 

* bition  of  the  court ; and  the  dread  of  rousing  this  spirit  must 
‘ be  employed  to  prevent  that  ambition.  Nothing  is  so  effectual 
' to  this  purpose  as  the  liberty  of  the  press,  by  which  all  the 
‘ learning,  wit  and  genius  of  the  nation,  may  be  employed  on 
‘ the  side  of  liberty,  and  every  one  be  animated  to  its  defence. 

* As  long,  therefore,  as  the  republican  part  of  our  government 
‘ can  maintain  itself  against  the  monarchical,  it  must  be  ex- 

* tremely  jealous  of  the  press,  as  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
‘ its  preservation.’  Mr.  Burke  says — ‘ G reat,  determined  mea- 
‘ sures,  are  not  commonly  so  dangerous  to  freedom.  They  are 
‘ marked  with  too  strong  lines  to  slide  into  use.  No  plea,  nor 
‘ pretence  of  inconvenience  or  evil  example,  (which  must,  in 
‘ their  nature,  be  daily  and  ordinary  incidents)  can  be  admitted 
‘ as  a reason  for  such  mighty  operations.  But  the  true  danger 
‘ is,  when  liberty  is  nibbled  away,  for  expedients,  and  by 

parts.’* 

These  opinions,  which  we  have  chosen  to  support,  not  only 
by  their  own  intrinsic  evidence,  but  by  the  high  authority  of 
the  writers  who  delivered  them,  sufficiently  imply,  that  of  all 
dangers  at  the  present  day  Lesetting  our  liberties,  the  danger  of 
leaving  a door  open  for  the  destruction  of  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  by  a vague  and  indeterminate  law  of  libel,  is  by  far  the 
greatest. 

The  law  of  libel  in  this  country  presents,  indeed,  a pheno- 
menon, to  which  we  know  not  that  a parallel  is  to  be  found  in 
the  history  of  mankind.  Although  founded  entirely  upon  re- 
cent and  practical  authority,  and  claiming  no  reverence  for  an- 
tiquity or  legislative  sanction,  it  is  a law  at  utter  variance  with 
the  sentiments  of  every  class  and  denomination  of  men,  both 
public  and  private,  in  the  kingdom.  Even  Attorneys-General 
themselves,  in  the  very  act  of  arraigning  some  unfortunate  man 
for  a libel,  never  fail  to  declare  themselves  friends  to  the  liberty 
of  the  press.  Not  a man,  probably,  could  be  found  in  the  na- 
tion capable  of  understanding  the  meaning  of  the  terms,  who 
would  not  declare  the  freedom  of  the  press^to  be  one  of  the  first 

* Letter  to  the  Sheriffs  of  Bristol,  p.  1 12 — Works,  vol.  ii.  4to 
edition. 
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of  political  blessings — to  be  that  sort  of  security  for  our  liberties, 
without  which  all  other  securities  would  prove  vain  and  ineffec- 
tual. In  the  celebrated  trial  of  John  Stockdale  in  1789,  for  a 
libel  on  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Attorney-General  endea- 
vours to  persuade  the  jury  to  bring  in  a verdict  of  guilty, 

* lest  a prejudice,  on  account  of  its  licentiousness,  should 

* be  raised  against  the  press,  and  lest  something,’  said  he, 
‘ should  be  done,  in  that  paroxysm  of  disgust,  which  might 

* be  the  gradual  means  of  sapping  the  foundation  of  that 

* hest  of  our  liberties, — a free  press.’^  In  the  trial  of 
Mr.  Perry,  in  1793,  the  Attorney-General  (now  Lord  El- 
don,) after  a panygeric  upon  the  constitution,  as  ‘ a mo- 

* del  nearly  approaching  to  perfection, — a constitution,  uu- 

* der  which  a greater  degree  of  happiness  has  been  enjoyed, 
‘ than  by  the  subjects  of  any  other  government  whatever,’ 
adds — ‘ These  blessings  have,  in  a great  measure,  sprung  from 
‘ the  properly  regulated  freedom  of  the  press;  and,  on  inaintain- 

* ing  that  freedom  on  its  proper  principles,  chiefly  depends  our 

* security  for  the  enjoyment  of  those  blessings.’ — ‘ I never  will,’ 
he  says,  ‘ dispute  the  right  of  any  man  fully  to  discuss  topics 
‘ respecting  government,  and  honestly  to  point  out  what  he  may 

* consider  as  a proper  remedy  of  grievances.’J-  The  Judge 
himself  (Lord  Kenyon,)  in  the  opening  of  his  charge  to  the 
Jury  on  the  same  trial,  said — ‘ The  liberty  of  the  press  has  al- 
‘ ways  been,  and  has  justly  been,  a favourite  topic  with  Eng- 

* lishmen. — Gentlemen,’  he  continued,  ‘ it  is  placed  as  the 
‘ sentinel  to  alarm  us,  when  any  attempt  is  made  on  our  liber- 
‘ ties.’J  Even  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs  himself  (for  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a specimen  of  the  man  whose  reputation  stands  at  present 
the  highest  for  hostility  to  the  press)  declared,  and  we  doubt  not 
with  perfect  sincerity,  on  the  trial  of  Mr.  Perry,  February  24tb, 
1810 — ‘ A free,  full  and  open  discussion  of  every  measure  con- 

* nected  with  the  public  affairs  of  the  country,  and  into  the 
‘ conduct  and  measures  of  government,  he  was  far  from  refus- 
‘ ing  to  the  conductors  of  the  public  prints.  An  attempt  to 

* control  the  free  exercise  of  this  right,  he  should  admit,  would 
‘ be  improper  and  unjust.  On  that  liberty,  some  of  our  best 
‘ privileges  depended.  It  had  been  instrumental,  in  former 
‘ days,  in  establishing  and  securing  our  free  constitution ; and 
‘ it  might,  when  properly  directed,  be  the  means  of  preserving 
^ to  us  the  same  invaluable  blessings  in  time  to  come.’(|  Ho- 

* See  the  Speeches  of  Lord  Erskine,  vol.  ii.  p.  283. 
t Ibid,  p.  404,  405. 
i Ibid,  p,  447. 

II  See  Report  of  the  Trial  by  Mr.  Perry. 
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nourable,  however,  as  these  declarations  are  to  the  eminent  per- 
sons who  pronounced  them,  we  cannot  hesitate  in  saying,  that 
they  are  all  of  them  at  variance  with  the  law.  That  liberty  of 
the  press,  so  uniformly  extolled,  the  law  entirely  disallows. 
There  is  not  a conceivable  expression,  passing  censure  upon  any 
institution,  any  measure,  or  any  member  of  Government,  which 
the  all-comprehending  law  of  libel  places  not  within  the  verge 
of  punishment, — of  punishment  short  of  life,  and  liable  to  any 
degree  of  severity  the  Judges  please.  The  author  of  the  Digest 
of  Libel  Law,  quoting  for  his  authorities  Bacon’s  Abridgement 
and  Hawkins’s  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  states  it  as  the  law,  ‘ that 
‘ words,  if  published  in  writing,  and  tending  in  any  degree  to  the 
‘ discredit  of  a man,  are  libellous,  whether  such  words  defame 
‘ private  persons  only,  or  persons  employed  in  a public  capacity; 
‘ in  which  latter  case,  they  are  said  to  receive  an  aggravation,  as 
‘ they  tend  to  scandalize  the  Government,  by  reflecting  on  those 
‘ who  are  entrusted  w'ith  the  administration  of  public  affairs.’* 
But  if  every  thing  that  reflects  on  those  entrusted  with  the  admi- 
nistration of  public  affairs, — if  every  thing  tending  to  the  dis- 
credit of  any  one  of  them  be  an  aggravated  libel, — it  is  absurd 
and  ridiculous  to  speak  of  the  liberty  of  the  press.  Under  the 
pressure,  how'ever,  of  this  law.  Lord  Ellenborough  found  him- 
self constrained,  in  the  case  of  Cobbett  to  which  we  have  al- 
ready alluded,  not  only  to  declare,  that  every  thing  which  tends 
to  bring  the  Government  into  disesteem  is  libellous,  but  to  say, 
that,  ‘ by  the  law  of  England,  there  is  no  impunity  to  any  per- 
‘ son  publishing  any  thing  that  is  injurious  to  the  feelings  and 
‘ happiness  of  an  individual  ;’f  and,  in  perfect  conformity  with 
this  principle,  to  enumerate  among  the  different  libellous  passa- 
ges which  the  writing  in  question  contained,  that  which  ques- 
tioned the  fitness  of  Lord  Hardwicke  for  the  situation  of  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  ‘ He  admits’  (says  his  Lordship)  ‘ this 
‘ noble  person  to  be  celebrated  for  understanding  the  modern  rae- 
‘ thod  of  fatting  a sheep  as  well  as  any  man  in  Cambridgeshire. 
' Now,  gentlemen,  what  does  this  mean  ? Does  it  not  clearly 
‘ mean  to  infer,  that  Lord  Hardwicke  is  ill-placed  in  his  high  si- 
‘ tuation,  and  that  he  is  only  fit  for  the  common  walks  of  life 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  to  pronounce  a man  in  a high  situ- 
ation unfit  for  his  office,  would  be  disagreeable  to  his  feelings ; 
but  if  the  press  must  not  so  much  as  insinuate  that  any  public 

* Digest  of  the  Law  concerning  Libels,  p.  5. 

t See  Report  of  the  Trial,  Cobbett’s  Polit.  Reg.  3d  June  1 808, 
p.  854. 

f Ibid.  p.  857. 
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functionary  is  only  fit  for  the  private  walks  of  life,  it  is  but  an 
idle  mockery  to  tell  us  we  have  a free  press.  We  are  far, 
however,  from  blaming  Lord  Eilenborough  for  these  declara- 
tions ; for,  upon  the  only  grouiid  of  law,  or  supposed  law,  on 
which  he  bad  to  proceed,  we  know  not  what  else  it  was  possible 
for  him  to  declare;  unless  he  had  declared,  that  though  such 
was  the  law,  it  was  a law  which  Junes  and  Judges  had  very  of- 
ten taken  the  liberty  of  disregarding ; that,  as  often  as  they  had 
done  so,  they  had  done  their  country  good  service;  and  that, 
in  general,  by  executing  it,  they  had  done  nothing  but  mis- 
chief. 

Can  any  contradiction,  then,  be  greater  than  that  w liich  ex- 
ists between  this  law  and  the  sentiments  and  practice  of  the  na- 
tion? Is  there  any  man,  however  inclined  to  screw  up  the 
springs  of  authority,  who  reckons  it  criminal  to  lay  before  the 
public,  expressions  reflecting  upon  the  qualifications  or  practi- 
ces of  public  men?  Hear  Mr,  Windham  himself,  speaking  di- 
rectly to  this  very  point — ‘ With  respect  to  the  abuse  of  patron- 

* age,  one  of  those  by  which  the  interests  of  countries  will  in  re- 
‘ aiity  most  suffer,  I perfectly  agree,  that  it  is  likewise  one,  of 

* which  the  government,  properly  so  called,  that  is  to  say,  per- 
‘ sons  in  the  highest  offices,  are  as  likely  to  be  guilty,  and  from 
‘ their  opportunities  more  likely  to  be  guilty,  than  any  others. 

* Nothing  can  exceed  the  greediness,  the  selfishness,  the  insati- 
‘ able  voracity,  the  profligate  disregard  of  all  claims  from  merit 
‘ or  services,  that  we  often  see  in  persons  in  high  official  stations, 
‘ when  providing  for  themselves,  their  relations  or  dependants. 
‘ 1 am  as  little  disposed  as  any  one  to  defend  them  in  this  con- 

* duct.  Let  it  be  reprobated  in  terms  as  harsh  as  any  one 
‘ pleases,  and  much  more  than  it  commonly  is.’*  Does  Mr. 
Windham  here  teach  the  legal  doctrine  of  not  touching  the  feel- 
ings of  public  men  ? Does  he  not,  in  opposition  to  it,  say, 
that  they  cannot  be  touched  too  harshly,  when  by  the  abuse  of 
patronage  they  have  acted  wrong  ? Did  Mr.  Burke  think  it  cri- 
minal to  publish  any  thing  having  a tendency  to  bring  the  go- 
vernment into  disesteem,  when  he  thus  wrote?  ‘ No  man,  1 
^ believe,  will  consider  it  merely  as  the  language  of  spleen  or 
‘ disappointment,  if  ! say,  that  there  is  something  particularly 
‘ alarming  in  the  present  conjuncture.  There  is  hardly  a man 
‘ in  or  out  of  powder  who  holds  any  other  language.  That  go- 
‘ vernment  is  at  once  dreaded  and  contemned ; that  the  law's  are 
‘ despoiled  of  all  their  respected  and  salutary  terrors  ; that  their 
‘ inaction  is  a subject  of  ridicule,  and  their  exertion  of  abhor- 


^ Cobbett’s  Pari.  Debates,  v.  14,  p.  758. 
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* rence ; that  rank,  and  office,  and  title,  and  all  the  solemn 

* plausibilities  of  the  world,  have  lost  their  reverence  and  effect ; 

‘ that  our  foreign  politics  are  as  much  deranged  as  our  domestic 

* economy  ; that  our  dependencies  are  slackened  in  their  affec- 
‘ tioii,  and  loosened  from  their  obedience  ; that  we  know  nei- 
‘ ther  how  to  yield  nor  how  to  enforce  ; that  hardly  any  thing 

* above  or  below,  abroad  or  at  home,  is  sound  and  entire  ; but 
‘ that  disconnexion  and  confusion,  in  offices,  in  parties,  in  ta- 

* niilies,  in  parliament,  in  the  nation,  prevail  beyond  the  dis- 
‘ orders  af  any  former  time  ! — ^Tliese  are  facts  universally  admit- 
‘ ted  and  lamented. ’d*  Did  he  regard  the  feelings  or  reputation  of 
ministers,  in  a body,  when  he  printed  these  words  ? — ‘ The  mi- 
‘ nisters,  instead  of  attending  to  a duty  that  was  so  urgent  on 

* them , employed  themselves,  as  usual,  in  endeavours  to  de- 
‘ stroy  the  reputation  of  those  who  were  bold  enough  to  remind 
‘ them  of  it'^  Did  he  think  it  wrong  to  defame  the  govern- 
ment, when  he  declared,  as  in  the  following  words,  that  the 
House  of  Commons  had  become  so  corrupt,  that  he  felt  degrad- 
ed by  being  placed  in  it  ? — ‘ But,  when  I found,’  says  he, 
‘ that  the  House,  surrendering  itself  to  the  guidance,  not  of  an 
‘ authority  grown  out  of  experience,  wisdom  and  integrity,  but 
‘ of  the  accidents  of  court  favour,  had  become  the  sport  of  the 
‘ passions  of  men,  at  once  rash  and  pusillanimous, — that  it  had 
‘ even  got  into  the  habit  of  refusing  every  thing  to  reason,  and 
‘ surrendering  every  thing  to  force, — all  my  power  of  obliging 
‘ either  my  country  or  individuals  was  gone  ; all  the  lustre  of  my 
‘ imaginary  rank  was  tarnished,  and  1 felt  degraded  even  by  my 
‘ elevation.’  § Did  he  think  it  wrong  to  pour  forth  the  most 
unmeasured  accusations  against  the  highest  men,  when  he 
printed  and  published  the  following  expressions  relating  to  Mr. 
Pitt  and  Lord  Melville  ? — ‘ with  a knowledge  of  this  disposi- 
‘ tion,  a British  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  Treasurer 
‘ of  the  Navy,  impelled  by  no  public  necessity,  in  a strain  of 
‘ the  most  wanton  pertidy  which  has  ever  stained  the  annals  of 
‘ mankind,  have  delivered  over  to  plunder,  imprisonment,  ex- 
‘ ile,  and  death  itself,  according  to  the  mercy  of  such  execrable 
‘ tyrants  as  Amir  al  Omra  and  Paul  Benfield,  the  unhappy  and 
‘ deluded  souls,  who,  untaught  by  uniform  example,  were  still 
‘ weak  enough  to  put  their  trust  in  Englisli  faith.’  jj  Or,  when. 


tBurke,  Thoughts  on  the  Cause  of  the  present  Discontents,  p.  4. 

I Letter  from  Edmund  Burke,  esq.  to  T.  Burgh,  esq.  p.  38. 

§ Ib.  p.  54. 

II  Speech  on  the  Nabob  of  Arcot’s  Debts,  Burke’s  Works,  vol. 
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in  the  same  speech,  he  declared,  by  one  of  the  most  cutting  ex- 
preisions  which  the  language  afforded,  that  Mr  P.tt,  by  a sp^ 
atic  attraction,  gravitated  to  every  intriguing  and  rapacious  cha- 
racter  i • Or,  when  he  accused  the  same  celebrated  minister  of 
sacrificing  ‘ all  the  natural  interests  of  this  kingdom,  ™ “J", 
rTuuing  connexion  with  Mr.  Benfield  ■ A single  BenfieU 
heV-  ' ootweighs  them  all ; a cnm.nal,  who  '«"g -«^t 
‘ to  have  fattened  the  region  kites  with  his  offal,  ^ . 

‘ iesty’s  ministers,  enthroned  in  the  governinent  of  a great  king 
‘dom,  and  enfeoffed  with  an  estate  which  in  the  comparison 
< effaces  the  splendour  of  all  the  nobility  of  Europe,  f 

When  the  press  teems  every  day  with  censures  severe  as 
these  both  on  the  agents  and  measures  of  government,  censures 
published  by  the  highest  and  most  respected  characters  in  the 
Ltion  who,  so  far  from  being  punished,  are  often  raised  to 
honours  and  power,  what  is  the  public  to  think,  when  it  every 
now  and  then  beholds  an  unfortunate  victim  singled  put  cen- 
sures not  exceeding,  if  they  equal,  those  which  are  unpunished  . 
Seldom  indeed,  can  it  forbear  to  think,  what,  in  the  celebrated 
for  a libel,  M.  Burke  declared  that  he 
Siou^ht.  ‘ 1 will  not  believe  what  no  other  man  living  believes, 

1 that  Mr.  Wilkes  w^as  punished  f- the -decency  ot  h,^ 
Mications,  or  the  impiety  of  his  ransacked  closet.  If  he  had 

* Sen  in  a common  slaughter  of  libellers  and  blasphemers, 

‘ I could  well  believe  that  nothing  more  was  meaiit  than  was 
‘ pretended.  But  when  I see  that,  for  years  together,  full  as 
‘ fmpious,  and  perhaps  more  dangerous  writings  to  religion,  and 
‘tTrrr  and  order,  have  not  been  punished  nor  their  authors 
« dbcountenanced,  I must  consider  this  as  a shocking  and  shame- 
‘ lessZtLce.  Does  not  the  public  behold  with  indignation, 
‘ persons  not  only  generally  scandalous  in  their  lives,  but  the 

* fdentical  persons  who,  by  their  society,  their  instruction  their 

‘ example,  their  encouragement,  have  drawn  this  man  into  the 

‘ ven  L Its  which  have  furnished  the  cabal  with  a pretence  for 
‘ his  prosecution,  loaded  with  every  kind  of  favour,  honour  and 
< dIstEn  w^^  a court  can  bestow  ? Add  but  the  crime  of 
^ servility  (the  foedum  crimen  servitutis)  to  every  other  crime, 

‘ and  the  wlie  mass  is  immediately  transmitted  into  mtue, 

‘ and  becomes  the  just  subject  of  reward  and 
‘ therefore,  1 reflect  upon  this  method  pursued  in  dis^tributing 
‘ pu^^^^  1 must  conclude,  that  Mr.  Wilkes  is  the  object 

“speech  ontheNabobof  Ai^t’s Debts, Burke’s  Works, vol. 
ii.p.513.  t Ibid.  p.  516. 
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* of  persecution,  not  on  account  of  what  he  has  done  in  com- 

* mon  with  others  who  are  the  objects  of  reward,  but  for  that 
‘ in  which  he  dilfers  from  naany  of  them ; that  he  is  pursued  for 
‘ the  spirited  dispositions  which  are  blended  with  his  vices ; for 

* his  unconquerable  firmness,  for  his  resolute,  indefatigable,  stre-> 
‘ nuous  resistance  against  oppression.’*  . 

One  thing  there  is  which,  in  the  present  state  of  prosecutions 
for  libel,  cannot  fail  to  command  attention,  viz.  that  the  ministe- 
rial prints  abound,  to  fully  as  great  a degree  as  their  antagonists, 
in  all  the  vices  which  can  adhere  to  the  mode  of  censuring  public 
men ; yet  it  is  a rare  case,  indeed,  to  see  any  of  them  punished. 
Let  any  one  read  the  abuse  which,  during  the  present  administra- 
tion, has  in  certain  prints  been  poured  out  against  another  emi- 
nent party  in  the  State,  for  not  one  word  of  which  did  we  ever 
hear  that  one  man  has  ever  been  called  to  account.  And  what 
conclusion  can  the  fair,  the  disinterested  and  intelligent  part  of 
the  community  form  ? What  else,  than  that  the  law  of  libel  is  a 
law  to  punish  all  those  who  dare  to  speak  ill  of  the  minister ; and 
that  the  liberty  of  the  press,  is  a liberty  to  speak  ill  of  all  those 
who  are  the  minister’s  enemies  ? 

It  is  sufficiently  obvious,  that,  with  regard  to  political  subjects, 
and  public  men,  the  liberty  of  the  press  may  be  abused  in  two 
ways.  The  one  is,  when  good  public  measures,  and  good  pub- 
lic men,  are  blamed ; — the  other  is,  when  bad  public  measures, 
and  bad  public  men,  are  praised.  Of  these  two,  we  should 
consider  the  last  as  being  infinitely  the  worst.  It  is  not  only, 
beyond  all  comparison,  the  most  prevalent,  as  being  the  best 
paid,  and  not  at  all  punished : But  it  is  infinitely  the  most  dan- 
gerous and  fatal  in  its  operation.  It  is  the  skreen  by  which, 
more  effectually  than  by  any  thing  else,  power  is  concealed  in 
that  gradual  progress  to  despotism,  which  the  distinguished  au- 
thors above  quoted  described  as  its  most  dangerous,  and  almost 
its  only  dangerous  approach.  And,  even  when  nothing  worse 
than  imbecility  wields  the  reins,  it  is  that  by  which  it  is  chiefly 
upheld  in  its  blunders,  till  it  ripens  national  misfortunes  into  na- 
tional ruin.  Every  thing  the  government  performs  is  asserted, 
and  with  pretended  demonstration  proved,  to  be  excellent.  Eve- 
ry plausible  circumstance  which  can  be  discovered  belonging  to 
it,  is  displayed  in  the  most  advantageous  light,  and  fixed  habitu- 
ally in  the  public  eye,  while  every  dangerous  or  mischievous  cir- 
cumstance is  carefully  disguised  or  hidden  from  the  view.  To 
the  great  mass  of  mankind,  whose  minds  are  chiefly  passive  in 

* Burke,  Thoughts  on  the  Cause  of  the  present  Discontents, 
p.  76. 
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the  reception  of  their  opinions,  nothing  more  is  needed  to  make 
them  believe  that  their  government  is  admirable,  than  perpetual- 
ly to  hear  that  it  is  so.  And,  even  upon  the  strongest  minds,  it 
is  well  known  that  the  tide  of  popular  opinion,  if  running  with 
any  considerable  strength,  is  all  but  irresistible.  If  all  the  wri- 
ters, then,  in  the  pay  of  government,  or  who  aspire  to  share  in 
the  wages  of  servility,  have  full  scope  to  praise  and  misrepresent, 
as  well  as  to  calumniate  and  abuse,  in  the  maintenance  of  pro- 
motion and  misrule  ; and  if  those  who  are  independent  and  vir- 
tuous are  either  prevented  altogether  from  laying  the  mischief 
open  to  view,  and  creating  a proper  sense  of  its  magnitude,  or 
even  to  any  considerable  degree  intimidated  from  doing  so ; it  is 
evident  what  an  opportunity  is  afforded  to  delusion,  and  how  an 
infatuated  people  may  be  led  on  to  hug  their  chains,  and  kiss  the 
hand  that  fastens  diem  on,  till  they  not  only  surround  their  bo- 
dies, but  are  riveted  to  their  necks. 

Such  are  the  fatal  consequences  of  misplaced  praise  of  public 
measures  and  public  men,  as  it  regards  the  people.  As  it  regards 
princes  themselves,  it  is  that  flattery,  and  on  its  most  extensive 
scale,  and  in  its  most  operative  shape,  which  all  the  wise  and  vir- 
tuous men  w ho  have  written  on  the  interests  of  princes  have  des- 
cribed as  their  most  deadly  bane ; as  the  grand  seducer  which 
misleads  them  from  their  duties;  which  encourages  them  in  eve- 
ry weakness  and  every  vice;  and  places  and  keeps  them  in  the 
road  w hich  conducts  both  them  and  the  people  to  their  ruin.  It 
is  evident,  therefore,  that  if  any  exercise  whatsoever  of  the  press 
be  an  abuse,  its  Recoining  the  vehicle  of  undeserved  praise  of 
public  men  and  public  measures  is  an  abuse ; and  if  mischief  be 
the  ground  of  complaint,  no  other  abuse  presents  so  many  and 
cogent  reasons  for  being  restrained  by  punishment.  When  we 
hear  the  censures,  therefore,  pronounced  by  the  press,  made  the 
perpetual  topic  of  invective  and  execration,  while  all  the  mischief 
committed  by  it,  in  shedding  the  poison  of  false  praise,  is  re- 
garded with  approbation,  we  can  be  at  no  loss  for  the  motives 
of  such  a conduct.  When,  of  two  national  evils,  the  greatest  is 
adopted  as  a favourite,  while  the  smallest  is  selected  as  the  object 
of  concentrated  antipathy,  we  know  what  to  think  either  of  the 
heads  or  of  the  hearts  ot  the  men  who  thus  distribute  their  affec- 
tions. 

We  have,  at  the  same  time,  a just  sense  of  the  evils  which 
arise  from  the  abuse  of  censure  pronounced  by  the  press.  In 
regard  to  the  public  transactions  of  public  men,  or  their  quali- 
fications for  public  trusts,  as  we  deem  no  praise  to  be  an  abuse 
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but  that  which  is  undeserved,  so  we  deem  no  censure.  Where- 
ever  real  incapacity  in  a public  man  is  pointed  out — wherever 
the  real  impolicy  or  mischief  of  a wrong  measure  is  stript  of  its 
disguise,  and  made  to  appear  in  its  own  shape,  we  conceivb 
that  the  nation  is  served  in  the  highest  instance  ; and  any  thing 
rather  than  an  abuse,  has  been  effected  by  the  press.  But  we 
readily  grant,  that  when,  by  the  influence  of  false  censure,  a 
nation  is  made  to  disapprove  of  a good  measure,  or  a good 
minister,  and  to  defeat  the  one,  or  deprive  itself  of  the  other, 
the  press  has  been  the  source  of  mischief.  There  are,  how- 
ever, two  remedies  against  this,  whose  united  virtue  can  sel- 
dom fail  to  be  effectual.  There  is,  in  the  first  place,  refutation 
of  the  censure  by  the  same  channel ; a grand  and  appropriate 
cure,  and  which,  considering  the  force  of  truth,  will  generally 
prevail.  And  there  is  punishment,  which,  as  often  as  a man 
brings  an  accusation  which  he  cannot  support,  may  be  indicted 
in  measure  and  proportion. 

There  is,  however,  another  danger,  real  or  imaginary,  of 
which  certain  classes  of  men  hold  up  to  their  own  eyes  a co- 
lossal and  hideous  picture  ; and  labour  earnestly  w’ith  it  to  ap- 
pal the  hearts  of  other  men  ; — that  is,  the  danger  of  anarchy, 
arising  from  excessive  censures  of  measures  of  government  and 
public  men.  Now,  without  pretending  for  the  present  to  mea- 
sure very  accurately  the  degree  in  which  the  press  ever  has 
contributed  to  produce  the  evils  of  anarchy,  or  is  ever  likely 
to  contribute,  this  we  take  upon  us  without  any  hesitation 
to  say,  that  the  abuse,  in  the  way  of  censure,  has  far  less  ten- 
dency to  produce  the  evils  of  anarchy,  than  the  abuse  in  the 
way  of  praise  has  to  produce  the  evils  of  despotism  ; and  that 
despotism  is  by  far  the  most  imminent  danger.  It  is  from  the 
praise,  and  not  from  the  censure,  that  society  has  infinitely  the 
most  to  dread. 

To  point  out  the  exact  limits  of  the  power  of  the  press  to  dis- 
order society  by  the  abuse  of  censure,  would  require  a minute 
analysis  of  the  nature  and  constitution  of  different  governments. 
A few'  obvious  considerations,  however,  may  be  presented,  which 
affmd  no  inaccurate  standard  to  judge  by.  Of  those  countries 
which  have  enjoyed  the  most  of  the  power  of  censure  by  the 
press  ; and  those-,  which  have  enjoyed  the  least : — in  which  has 
there  appeared  the  greatest  disposition  to  anarchy,  ami  in 
which  the  least  r The  answer  which  the  experience  of  history 
presents  to  us,  will  surprise  those  who  have  credulously  lent 
their  faith  to  the  men  who  have  lately  been  so  active  in  tra- 
ducing the  application  of  censure  by  the  press.  The  only 
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countries  in  which  any  tolerable  degree  of  the  liberty  of  fhe 
press  has  ever  been  enjoyed,  have  been  a few  of  the  Protestant 
countries  of  modern  tisnes — England,  Holland,  Switzerland,  and 
the  United  States  of  North  America.  Now,  so  far  from  show- 
ing the  greatest  tendency  to  anarchy, — of  all  countries  that  ever 
existed,  these  have  been  the  farthest  removed,  from  that  tenden- 
cy. In  what  country  in  Europe  is  there  so  much  tendency  to  in- 
surrection, as  in  Turkey  i*  And  what  other  countries  of  Europe 
have  the  most  nearly  resembled  Turkey  in  that  particular  ? We 
answer — Italy ; and  whatever  country  has  shared  the  most  in  that 
despotism  which  Italy  exercised  upon  the  thoughts  and  expres- 
sions of  the  people. 

But  the  revolution  of  France  is  something  which  agitates  the 
imaginations  of  men,  and  which,  without  allowing  them  time 
to  render  themselves  in  any  tolerable  degree  acquainted  with 
the  facts  of  that  extraordinary  event,  makes  them  fear  and  de- 
test in  the  mass  all  things  which,  justly  or  unjustly,  have  been 
ever  supposed  to  have  had  a share  in  producing  it.  The  abuse 
of  the  press  w'as  carried  to  a great  height  during  the  excesses  of 
the  French  revolution  ; — the  abuse,  therefore,  of  the  press  was, 
they  tell  us,  the  cause  of  these  excesses.  This  we  consider  to 
be  that  fallacy,  or  mistake  of  the  judgment,  which,  in  classing 
and  de#lonstrating  the  sophisms,  Aristotle  called  r«  ftti  un-iev  if 
etireit,  non  causa  pro  causa.  The  abuses  of  the  press  which  at- 
tended the  excesses  of  the  French  revolution,  we  regard  as  the 
effect,  not  the  cause  of  the  public  disorders.  It  will  not  be  as- 
-serted,  that  the  public  discontent  and  public  insurrection  were 
not  more  frequent  before  there  was  a press  than  since.  Now', 
suppose  that,  by  the  progress  of  such  discontent,  the  bands  of 
government  had  become  as  nearly  dissolved  as  they  were  in 
France  at  the  time  of  the  assembling  of  the  States  General  ; will 
any  considerate  man  take  upon  him  to  say,  that  the  same,  or  as 
great  excesses  might  not  have  taken  place  had  no  press  existed  ? 
Were  there  never  any  cruel  and  sanguinary  revolutions,  but 
where  there  was  a press  ? It  would  really  appear  as  if  the  ter- 
ror of  the  French  revolution  had  paralyzed  the  understandings, 
as  well  as  extinguished  the  public  virtues  of  a great  number  of 
men. 

Mr.  Burke,  who,  though  his  lights  were  not  very  steady, 
saw  by  glances  a great  way  into  the  structure  and  play  of  the 
machine  of  society,  has  well  described  those  turbulent  spirits 
who,  by  means  of  the  press,  or  by  any  other  means,  are 
in  danger  of  becoming  the  authors  of  mischief  in  a revolu- 
tion. ‘ A species  of  men,’  says  he,  ‘ to  whom  a state  of  order 
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‘ would  become  a sentence  of  obscurity,  are  nourished  into  a 

* dangerous  magnitude  by  the  heat  of  intestine  disturbances ; 

‘ and  it  is  no  wonder  that,  by  a sort  of  sinister  piety,  they  cher- 
‘ ish,  in  their  turn,  the  disorders  which  are  the  parents  of 
‘ all  their  consequence.’*  To  the  prevalence,  in  France,  of 
such  .men  as  these,  and  to  the  abuse  of  the  press,  has  the  re- 
volution and  all  its  evil  consequences  been  ascribed.  Now, 
what  says  Mr.  Burke  on  this  important  question  ? ‘ Superficial 

* observers,’  says  he,  ‘ consider  such  persons  as  the  cause  of 

* the  public  uneasiness,  when,  in  truth,  they  are  nothing  more 
‘ than  the  effect’  This  is  a truth  of  prodigious  importance; 
of  which  Burke  himself  but  too  easily  and  too  completely,  at 
an  after  period,  lost  sight ; and  by  his  eloquence,  induced  too 
many  others  to  follow  his  example.  The  expressions  which 
immediately  follow  in  the  same  passage  are  not  less  remarkable, 
nor  less  at  variance  with  subsequent  doctrines  of  the  same 
writer.  ‘ Good  men,’  says  he,  ‘ look  upon  this  distracted 
‘ scene  with  sorrow  and  indignation.  They  staiid  in  a most 
‘ distressing  alternative.  But,  in  the  election  among  evils,  they 
‘ hope  better  things  from  temporary  confusion,  than  from  estah- 

* lished  servitude.’ 

There  is  another  grievous  mistake  involved  in  this  prejudice 
with  regard  to  the  matter  of  fact.  It  was  not  the  abuse  of  a 
free  press  which  was  witnessed  during  the  French  revolution ; 
it  was  the  abuse  of  an  enslaved  press.  The  press  was  at  all 
times  the  exclusive  instrument  of  the  domineering  faction,  who 
made  use  of  it  to  calumniate  their  enemies  and  agitate  the  peo- 
ple ; but  prevented,  by  the  terrors  of  extermination,  all  other 
men  from  making  use  of  the  press  to  expose  their  inachinatioiis 
and  character.  It  w'as  exactly  that  species  of  abuse  which  is 
committed,  in  different  degrees,  by  every  set  of  rulers  in  France, 
in  England,  or  any  where  else,  who  allow  more  latitude  to  free- 
dom of  expression  on  their  own  side,  than  on  that  of  their  oppo- 
nents. Had  real  freedom  of  the  press  been  enjoyed — had  the 
honest  men  whom  France  contained  been  left  a channel  by  which 
to  lay  their  sentiments  before  the  public — had  a means  been  se- 
cured of  instructing  the  people  in  the  real  nature  of  the  delusions 
which  were  practised  upon  them,  the  enormities  of  the  revolu- 
tion would  have  been  confined  within  a narrow  compass,  and  its 
termination  would  have  been  very  different.  The  enlightened 
and  intrepid  author  of  the  work  before  us  affords  an  admirable 
passage  on  this  subject,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  read  with  delight 
and  instruction. 


* Thoughts  on  the  Cause  of  the  present  Discontents,  p.  57. 
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*Oui,  jc  tie  Ic  dissimulerai  pas,  la  France,  depuis  dix  ans,  n'a 
kit  bouleversee  que  par  la  license  de  la  presse,  abandonnee  ex- 
clusivement  a quelques  groupes  de  perturbateurs ; et  la  France 
ne  se  regenerera  que  par  la  liberte  generale  de  la  presse,  qui 
comprimera  en  tout  sens  la  license  des  perturbateurs. 

‘ Cette  liberte  de  la  presse,  annoncee  avec  emphase  a latetc  de 
4rois  Constitutions,  n’a  presque  jamais  existe  que  pour  la  faction 
dominante : celle-ci  donnait  son  symbole,  I'etendait,  le  modiiiau 
au  gre  de  son  caprice ; inais  tout  homme,  non  affili6  a la  secte, 
qui  osait  penser  d’apr^s  lui-meme,  ecrire  d’api  es  la  raison  uni- 
vei’selle,  etait  traine  d la  Guiane,  ou  perissait  sur  I'echafaud. 

‘ Si  la  loi  constitutionelle  de  la  liberte  de  la  presse,  avait  6t4  re- 
spectee  en  1792,  dans  tous  les  hommes  qu’elle  devait  atteindre, 
croit-on  que  la  France  auraitdeshonore  a jamais  la  cause  de  I’inde- 
pendance  de  I’homme,  en  envoyant  son  Roi  au  supplice  ? 

‘Si  cette  loi  avait  protege  alaConvention  la  masse  entiere  des 
^tres  pensans,  et  non  simplement  quelques  hordes  de  dema- 
gogues, qui  maitrisaient  I’Assemblee  Nationale  tour-a-tour,  croit- 
on  que  la  guerre  de  la  Vendee  eut  pris  naissance  ; que  Lyon  eut 
perdu  ses  arts,  ses  citoyens,  et  ses  edifices ; que  par  un  renver- 
sement  absolu  de  logique,  on  efit  reuni  legalement  ensemble 
deux  mots  aussi  contradictoires,  que  celui  de  revolutionaire  et 
celui  de  gou-cernement  ? 

‘ Si  ceite  loi  avait  convert  de  son  egide,  il  y a trente  mois,  tous 
les  hommes  qui  s’honoraient  du  titre  de  Fran^ais,  croit-on  qu’on 
aurait  impuniment  abjure  la  loyaute  nationale  en  mobilisant  la 
dette  publique,  que  des  tables  de  proscription,  signees  au  thea- 
tre de  rOdeon,  auraient  depone  sur  des  plages  pestilentielles,  le 
patriotisme,  le  courage,  et  les  lumieres  ? 

‘Rest  done  demontre  que  sui-tout  depuis  1791,1a  presse  a pu 
^tre  licencieuse  entre  les  mains  des  factions  ; mais  qu’elle  n’a 
presque  jamais  ete  libre  dans  celles  de  la  masse  des  gens  de  bien.' 

Stick  was  the  state  of  the  press  in  France  during  the  excesses 
of  the  revolution.  I'lie  licentiousness  which  it  displayed  was  not 
the  licentiousness  of  freedom,  but  the  licentiousness  of  slavery  ; 
and  freedom  would  have  been  the  most  effectual  cure  of  all  its 
evils.  What  our  author  advances  on  this  latter  subject  is  not  less 
worthy  of  being  heard,  than  the  facts  which  he  brings  to  view  in 
the  former. 

‘ II  n’y  a qu’un  moyen  de  tirer  le  remede  du  sein  rriSme  du  mal, 
e’estd’etendre  le  privilege  inherent  a Thomme  d’enoncersapen- 
sce,demanierequ’encessant  d’etre  exclusion  cesse  d’etre  nuisi- 
ble;  e’est  de  rendre  la  presse  si  libre,  qu’elle  cesse  d’etre  licen- 
sieuse. 

‘ Quelques  hommes  qui  veulent  penser  seuls,  sans  dofite  pour 
n’avoir  point  de  rivaux  dans  I’art  de  nuire,  diront  qu’il  est  un 
mode  plus  simple  de  prevenir  les  insurrections  fecrites  centre  le 
pouvoir;  e’est,  non  de  circonscrite  la  liberte  de  la  presse,  non  de 
I’etendre  indefiniment,  mais  de  I’aneantir. 
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‘ Ce  raisonnement  eniane  du  supreme  despotisme,  et  s’il 
m’est  permis  de  dire  toute  verite,  ne  mcne  qu’a  une  supreme 
extravagance,  &c. 

If  men  would  only  employ  a little  patient  consideration  in 
forming  their  notions,  we  should  not  despair  of  getting  all  but 
a few,  to  join  with  us  in  opinion,  that,  so  far  from  the  freedom 
of  the  press  being  the  cause  of  the  French  revolution,  had 
a free  press  existed  in  France,  the  French  revolution  never 
would  have  taken  place.  It  is  the  natural,  nay,  we  may  con- 
fidently say,  the  necessary  effect  of  a free  press,  so  to  harmo- 
nize together  the  tone  of  the  govermiient  and  the  sentiments  of 
the  people,  that  no  Jarring  opposition  between  them  can  ever 
arise.  By  the  free  circulation  of  opinions,  the  government  is 
always  fully  apprised,  which,  by  no  other  means  it  ever  can  be, 
of  the  sentiments  of  the  people,  and  feels  a decided  interest  in 
conforming  to  them.  As  it  must  thus,  in  sotne  degree,  mould 
itself  upon  the  sentiments  of  the  people,  so  it  feels  an  interest 
in  fashioning  the  sentiments  of  the  people  to  a conformity  with 
its  views.  It  is  at  pains  to  instruct,  to  persuade,  and  to  concili- 
ate. It  acts  not  w'ith  a proud  and  negligent  disdain  of  the  feel- 
ings of  the  people.  In  a word,  the  government  and  the  people 
are  under  a moral  necessity  of  acting  together;  a free  press  com- 
pels them  to  bend  to  one  another;  and  any  contrariety  of  views 
and  purposes  liable  to  arise,  can  never  come  to  such  a head  as  to 
threaten  convnlsions.  We  may  safely  affirm,  that  more  freedom 
of  the  press  granted  to  our  own  country,  would  have  the  saluta- 
ry effect  of  harmonizing,  to  a much  greater  degree,  the  tone  of 
government  and  the  sentiments  of  the  people,  and  of  rendering 
all  violent  opposition  between  them  still  more  improbable  than 
even  at  present  it  is.  We  may  even  go  further : w’e  may  speak 
of  that  state  of  convulsion  itself,  against  which  so  many  of  our 
contemporaries  think  it  necessary  to  take  so  many  precautions. 
Were  that  revolution,  which  we  think  so  very  little  probable,  re- 
ally to  happen,  nothing  would  prove  so  strong  a bulwark  against 
the  abuses,  to  which  a state  of  revolution  is  apt  to  give  birth,  as 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  so  clearly  established  and  modified  by 
law,  and  the  utility  of  its  exercise  so  fully  proved  by  experience, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  public  to  be  deceived  in  re- 
gard to  the  shackles  wdiich  a predominant  faction  might  desire  to 
impose  upon  that  freedom,  or  in  regard  to  the  false  glosses  w'hich 
it  would  endeavour  to  put  upon  its  own  and  other  men’s  transac- 
tions. 

That  the  press,  too,  though  calculated  to  produce  important 
effects  in  the  slow  progress  of  ages,  is  an  instrument  with  which 
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no  violent  and  sudden  changes  can  ever  be  effected,  we  should 
think'  abundantly  evident,  upon  a little  consideration  of  its  very 
nature.  This  is  a circunsstance  nhich  did  not  escape  the  saga> 
city  of  Mr.  Hume,  and  which,  though  cautious  and  timid  with 
respect  to  government,  even  to  a degree,  as  Mr.  Fox  justly  re- 
marks, of  womanish  imbecility,  he  hesitated  not  to  express  in 
several  of  the  first  editions  of  his  Essays.  The  point  is  so  well 
handled  by  him,  and  his  authority  is  so  high,  that  we  prefer 
delivering  our  sentiments  upon  it,  in  his  words,  to  our  own. 
‘ Since,  therefore,’  says  Mr.  Hume,*  ‘ the  liberty  of  the  press 
‘ is  so  essential  to  the  support  of  our  mixed  government,  this 
‘ sufficiently  decides  the  question,  whether  this  liberty  be  ad- 
‘ vantageous  or  prejudicial ; there  being  nothing  of  greater  im- 
‘ portance  in  every  state  than  the  preservation  of  the  antient 
‘ government,  especially  if  it  be  a free  one.  But  1 would  fain 

* go  a step  further,  and  assert,  that  such  a liberty  is  attended 

* with  so  few  inconveniences,  that  it  may  be  claimed  as  the  com- 
' mon  right  of  mankind,  and  ought  to  be  indulged  them  almost 
‘ in  every  government ; except  the  ecclesiastical,  to  which  in- 

* deed  it  would  be  fatal.  We  need  not  dread,  from  this  liber- 
‘ ty,  any  such  ill  consequences  as  followed  from  the  harangues 
‘ of  the  popular  demagogues  of  Athens,  and  tribunes  of  Rome. 
‘ A man  reads  a book  or  pamphlet  alone  and  coolly.  There  is 
‘ none  present  from  whom  he  can  catch  the  passion  by  conta- 

* gion.  He  is  not  hurried  away  by  the  force  and  energy  of  ac- 
‘ tion.  And,  should  he  be  wrought  up  to  never  so  seditious  a 
‘ humour,  there  is  no  violent  resolution  presented  to  him,  by 
‘ which  he  can  immediately  vent  his  passion.  The  liberty  of 
‘ the  press,  therefore,  however  abused,  can  scarce  ever  excite  po- 
‘ pular  tumults  or  rebellion.  And  as  to  those  murmurs  or  se- 
‘ cret  discontents  it  may  occasion,  ’tis  better  they  should  gel  vent 
‘ in  words,  that  they  may  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  magis- 
' trate  before  it  be  too  late,  in  order  to  his  providing  a remedy 
‘ against  them.  Mankind,  ’tis  true,  have  always  a greater  pro- 
‘ pension  to  believe  what  is  said  to  the  disadvantage  of  their  go- 
‘ vernors,  than  the  contrary ; but  this  inclination  is  inseparable 
‘ from  them,  whether  they  have  liberty  or  not.  A whisper  may 
‘ fly  as  quick,  and  be  as  pernicious,  as  a pamphlet.  Nay,  it  will 
‘ be  more  pernicious,  where  men  are  not  accustomed  to  thiuk 
‘ freely,  or  distinguish  betwixt  truth  and  falsehood.’ 

Here,  for  the  present,  we  must  suspend  our  observatiofls. 
On  some  of  the  most  important  topics  connected  with  the  sub- 


* Hume’s  Essays,  4th.  edition,  p.  11. 
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ject,  we  have  been  altogether  unable  to  touch.  We  have  not 
been  able  to  mention  any  of  the  considerations  which  prescribe, 
as  well  as  fix,  the  limits  within  which  the  liberty  of  the  press 
should  be  confined.  But  we  promise  not  to  loose  sight  of  the 
subject.  The  liberty  of  the  press  is  a point  on  which  so  much 
depends,  and  with  regard  to  which  there  is  still  in  this  country 
so  much  room  for  reform,  that  we  shall  not  be  easily  induced  to 
remit  our  efforts,  till  that  sort  of  legislative  provision,  which  we 
have  here  endeavoured  to  describe,  be  at  last  bestowed  upon 
the  nation. 


Art.  V.  Travels  in  the  South  of  Spain,  in  Letters  written 
A.  D.  1809  1810.  By  William  Jacob,  Esq.  M.  P. 

F.  R.  S.j-  4to.  pp.  464.  Johnson.  London,  1811. 

This  book  is  another  and  a useful  contribution  to  literature, 
from  a quarter  peculiarly  deserving  of  respect,  and  towards 
which  our  grateful  consideration  has  never  failed  to  be  directed, 
as  some  triding  encouragement  to  such  exertions.  It  is  the  work 
of  a mercantile  gentleman,  written  during  an  excursion  of  busi- 
ness; and  it  is  distinguished  by  much  of  the  plain  sense  which  be- 
longs to  the  commercial  character,  with  somewliat  more  oflibe- 
rality  upon  general  topics  than  usually  falls  to  its  share,  and  per- 
haps a little  tincture  of  feeling  in  a degree  foreign  to  the  habits  of 
that  sober  and  solid  class  of  men.  It  has  given  us  both  enter- 
tainment and  information  ; and  we  venture  to  predict,  that  it 


t We  are  not  quite  satisfied  with  our  author’s  manner  of  set- 
ting forth  his  a£/ahrfo7i.s.  We  desiderate,  in  the  first  place,  the 
civic  title  of  the  worthy  Alderman,  and  trust  that  this  hint  Avill 
be  taken  by  Sir  William  Curtis,  when  he  publishes  hia  travels  to 
Walcheren,  performed  about  the  same  time.  Furthermore,  we 
should  have  been  better  pleased  if  Mr.  Jacob  had  put  his  title  as 
a Member  of  the  Royal  Society  before  his  Parliamentary  mark. 
We  do  not  wish  to  make  invidious  comparisons,  and  have  some 
fears  of  incurring  a charge  of  contempt ; but  an  should  be 

forward  to  proclaim  his  connexion  with,  and  to  stand  up  for  the 
precedence  of,  so  illustrious  a body  as  the  Society  founded  by 
Newton  ; and  one  could  even  pardon,  in  a commander,  the  affec- 
tation of  science  (as  it  might  be  termed)  which  made  Buonaparte 
designate  himself,  during  his  earlier  campaigns,  ‘ Member  of  the 
National  Institute,  and  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Armv  of 
Italy.’ 
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will  not  disappoint  those  who  may  be  disposed  to  judge  for  them- 
selves, and  prefer  the  book  to  our  account  of  it.  Nevertheless, 
as  all  readers  are  not  likely  to  be  of  this  description,  and  as 
there  may  be  some  w’ho  can  bear  both,  we  shall,  for  their  bene- 
fit here  set  down  what  the  works  professes  to  do,  and  how  it  ful- 
fils the  promise  of  the  ‘ contents' 

As  the  first  of  all  requisites  in  a narrator,  is  accuracy  respect- 
ing his  statement  of  facts,  and  as  this  should  be  the  more  jea- 
lously looked  after,  when  his  own  exploits  form  the  subject  of 
the  narrative,  we  began,  as  is  onr  custom  in  such  cases,  w'ith 
keeping  a very  sharp  look-out  for  any  slips  w'hich  might  qualify 
our  judgment  upon  this  author’s  correctness  and  fidelity  ; — not 
that  ;we  could  possibly  suspect  him  of  any  intention  wilfully  to 
deceive,  but  merely  because,  when  the  fancy  is  heated,  or  en- 
thusiasm is  at  work,  or  the  '}'  egotism  of  solitude  is  in  full  play, 
(a  chapter  omitted  by  Zimmerman,  probably  because  it  would 
have  furnished  an  answ'er  to  half  his  book),  we  are  aware,  that 
the  thing  which  is  not  finds  its  way  too  frequently  into  a man’s 
discourse,  to  the  exclusion  of  much  real  good,  and  the  mani- 
fest promotion  of  error.  The  first  observations  which  we  made, 
W’lth  the  view  of  forming  our  estimate  of  the  author’s  correct- 
ness in  this  particular,  were  rather  unfavourable.  The  Preface 
begins  with  announcing,  that  the  ‘ following  pages  contain  the 
‘ substance  of  letters  written  to  my  family  and  friends,  during 
‘ six  months  which  1 passed  in  Spain.’  Now,  as  it  turns  out 
in  the  sequel,  that  he  did  nut  arrive  in  Cadiz  before  the  14th  or 
15th  (it  does  not  exactly  appear  which)  of  September,  and  as 
he  left  Spain  about  the  nnddle  of  February  following,  l[Feb.  14. 
see  p S<j6),  the  time  whicn  he  passed  in  that  country  was  ^ve 
months, — which  would  have  been  just  as  easily  said  as  six  months. 
One  or  two  other  particulars,  of  a similar  kind,  struck  us  as 
rather  indicative  of  a disposition  to  speak  in  round  numbers ; 
but,  upon  attentively  examining  the  work  as  w'e  went  on, 
this  unpleasant  appearance,  we  must  say,  entirely  ceased  : We 
therefore  are  inclined  to  think,  that  it  is  accidental  where  it  does 
occur  ; and,  upon  the  whole,  we  consider  the  narrative  as  enti- 
tled to  the  reader’s  implicit  belief, — a comfortable  circumstance, 

t The  preposterous  Gallicism  of  modern  writers  makes  it  ne- 
cessary to  state,  that  we  here  use  egotism  in  the  English  (or,  if 
you  will,  the  Latin)  sense  of  the  word,  and  not  in  the  French  ac- 
ceptation. We  take  this  opportunity  of  protesting  against  the 
innovation  to  which  we  are  alluding.  Egotsme,  in  F rench,  means 
what,  in  the  English  tongue,  is  called  selfishness,  not  egotism  ; 
which  is  rendered  by  ‘ amour  firofire'  rather  than  by  ‘ egoisme* 
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which  they  who  read  for  their  real  instruction  never  fail  to  as- 
certain as  speedily  as  possible,  after  opening  a work  of  this  de- 
scription. 

Mr,  Jacob  left  England,  accompanied  by  a single  friend  (Mr. 
Ridout,)  in  the  same  vessel  with  the  Spanish  General  Virues  and 
Don  Ramon  and  Don  Pedro  The  Gejieral  is  frequently  lau- 
ded, and  apparently  with  much  justice  : the  two  lesser  Dons  are 
not  much  more  commemorated  than  your  brave  Gyas  and  brave 
Cloanthus.  The  voyage  proved  tempestuous  ; and  the  surgeon 
of  the  vessel  had  his  leg  broke  by  being  pitched  against  one  of  the 
guns.  No  communication  with  any  other  ship  being  practicable, 
he  was  obliged  to  have  it  set,  by  giving  directions  to  the  atten- 
dants ; which  he  did,  it  seems,  with  great  coolness  and  presence 
of  mind,  and  perfect  success  ; insomuch,  that  our  author  might 
as  well  have  mentioned  this  deserving  young  man’s  name,  although 
he  was  not  any  Don  whatsoever. 

Upon  arrivmgotf  St.  Lucar,  they  were  alarmed  by  a false  story 
of  the  progress  of  the  French,  told  them  by  the  proper  officer,  an 
American  captain.  In  part,  this  fiction  was,  it  must  be  confes- 
sed, not  very  ill  contrived;  for  it  represented  the  Spaniards  as 
leaving  the  whole  of  the  battle  to  the  English. 

The  first  subject  of  any  consequence  which  our  author  handles 
after  his  landing,  is  the  catastrophe  of  Solano,  the  governor  of 
Cadiz,  whose  fate  must  be  in  the  recollection  of  every  reader. 
His  crime  was,  doubting  of  the  fortunes  of  his  country,  and  un- 
derrating the  talents  and  courage  of  its  inhabitants.  No  man 
more  detested  the  government,  or  deplored  more  sincerely  the 
state  of  degradation  into  which  Spain  had  fallen.  But,  as  Mr. 
Jacob  observes,  he  had  no  confidence  in  the  spirit  of  his  coun- 
trymen; he  did  not  know  that  it  contained  the  men  who  have 
since  distinguished  themselves  at  Baylen,  Saragossa,  Gerona, 
and  no  other  place  or  places.  He  was  not  aware  that  there  would 
rise  up,  in  the  general  concussions  of  revolution  and  intestine 
war,  one  partisan  of  undoubted  talents  in  that  line — two  gene- 
ral officers  of  dubious  skill — and  *no  others  even  of  doubtful 
capacity  tor  command.  He  could  not  descry,  in  the  court  and 
the  municipalities  of  the  peninsula,  the  seeds  of  one  vigorous 
local  administration,  and  a succession  of  drivelling,  jobbing, 
talkative  and  treacherous  central  committees.  Perhaps  he  knew 
the  self-sufficient,  unteachable,  untractable  character  of  his  coun- 
trymen;— perhaps  he  doubted  their  courage — at  least  the  cou- 
rage of  the  upper  orders ; — perhaps  he  set  down  something  to 
the  account  ot  a long  period  of  bad  government,  and  ascribed 
to  its  effects  some  intluence  over  the  character  of  all,  but  espe- 
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dally  of  the  higher  classes.  But,  from  whatever  cause,  he  mis- 
took the  thing ; and,  differing  widely  in  opinion  with  the  multi- 
tude, he  was  proceeded  against  with  a fury  and  a boldness,  very 
usual  among  mobs  when  they  are  contending  with  a single  un- 
armed individual,  and  of  which,  in  the  present  instance,  we  shall 
say  nothing,  (out  of  respect  for  the  worst  species  of  mob,  the 
venal  writers  of  this  country,  and  those  under  their  control,)  ex- 
cept that  we  wish  a little  of  it  had  been  reserved  for  the  battles  of 
Talavera,  Medellin  and  Barrosa.  As  our  readers,  from  having 
those  more  recent  events  fresher  in  their  recollection,  may  be  in- 
clined to  doubt  the  efficacy  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  hour  of  ac- 
tion, we  shall  extract  our  author’s  account  of  their  conduct  in  the 
ajfair  of  Cadiz,  wdien  they  succeeded  in  carrying  by  assault  a 
strong  place  into  which  the  Marquis  de  Solano  had  thrown  him- 
self, and  put  the  whole  garrison  to  the  sw’^ord. 

‘As  soon  as  it  was  known  at  Seville  that  Solano  had  fled  to  Ca- 
diz, the  revolution  immediately  broke  forth,  the  inhabitants  flew 
to  arms,  and  the  sympathetic  feeling  which  pervaded  all  Spain 
was  displayed,  in  that  city,  with  irresistible  force.  A committee, 
called  in  Spain  a Junta,  composed  of  the  most  zealous,  intelligent, 
and  virtuous  of  the  citizens,  assumed  the  government,  directed 
the  spirit  of  the  inhabitants,  and  produced,  what  Spain  had  not 
witnessed  for  many  ages,  a combination  of  order  and  energy. 
The  feelings  of  Seville  were  communicated  to  Xeres,  to  Santa 
Maria,  and  even  to  Cadiz,  though  in  the  latter  their  effects  were 
stifled  by  the  efforts  of  Solano.  Numbers  of  people,  however, 
arrived  from  Seville,  inspired  with  feelings  of  patriotism  and 
vengeance  ; many  entered  the  city  disguised  like  peasants  ; and 
a sufficient  number  soon  arrived  to  kindle  the  suppressed  patri- 
otism of  the  Gaditanos.  Solano  received  intimations  from  his 
private  friends  that  the  plan  of  an  insurrection  Was  formed,  and 
that  he  was  to  be  its  first  victim ; he  was  apprised  of  the  inten- 
tion to  assassinate  him,  on  his  return  from  the  theatre,  and  was 
entreated  by  his  friends  not  to  attend ; but  he  had  too  much  cou- 
rage to  be  awed  by  the  intimation  ; and  either  the  firmness  of 
his  demeanour,  or  some  alteration  in  the  plans  of  his  enemies, 
preserved  him  for  that  night  from  the  threatened  attack.  A par- 
ty of  his  friends,  who  adjourned  from  the  theatre  to  his  house, 
aware  of  the  danger  that  impended,  urged  him  to  seek  his  safety 
by  flight;  he  rejected  their  counsel,  affected  to  treat  their  fears 
with  contempt,  and  avowed  his  resolution  not  to  part  with  his  au- 
thority, but  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  the  power  from 
W’hich  he  had  received  it.  The  supplications  of  his  wife,  the  en- 
dearments of  his  children,  and  the  anxiety  of  his  friends,  were 
all  exerted  in  vain  ; and  he  resolutely  determined  to  maintain 
his  authority,  or  to  perish  in  the  attempt. 

‘ Early  on  the  ensuing  morning,  the  whole  city  was  in  a state  of 
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tumult ; the  populace,  irritated  by  the  patriots  from  Seville,  in- 
dignant at  the  treachery  of  France,  and  clamorous  for  the  death 
of  the  governor,  surrounded  his  habitation.  Some  parties  attack- 
ed it  with  musquetry,  while  others  dragged  cannon  from  the 
ramparts  and  assailed  his  residence.  In  the  midst  of  the  firing  he 
escaped  by  the  roof  of  his  house,  and  took  refuge  in  an  adjoining 
one,  the  lady  of  which,  an  intimate  friend  of  the  family,  hid  him  in 
a small  closet  which  had  been  secretly  built  some  years  before. 

‘ When  the  insurgents  gained  possession  of  Solano’s  house, 
and  discovered  his  flight,  they  pursued  him  to  the  house  where 
he  was  concealed,  which  was  searched  with  diligence,  but  with- 
out success.  Aftet^eommitting  some  atrocities,  and  even  wound- 
ing the  lady  of  the  house  with  a musket  ball,  they  were  depart- 
ing discontented  with  having  missed  the  object  of  their  ven- 
geance ; when  the  party  was  joined  by  an  artificer,  who  had  con- 
structed the  secret  closet,  and  who  conducted  them  to  the  hid- 
ing place,  where  Solano  was  discovered,  and  delivered  to  the  fu- 
ry of  the  mob.  The  general  cry  of  the  populace  was,  “ To  the 
gallows  ! to  the  gallows  !”  whither  this  veteran  tvas  conducted  ; 
but,  such  was  the  indignation  of  the  people,  that  before  he  had 
quitted  the  house  where  he  was  discovered,  he  was  lacerated 
with  knives,  and  his  clothes  literally  torn  from  his  body.  Naked, 
and  streaming  with  blood  from  numberless  wounds,  he  preserv- 
ed the  firm  step,  and  the  manly  dignity,  of  any  officer.  To  the 
taunts  of  the  multitude  he  appeared  superior,  but  not  insensible, 
and  at  every  fresh  stab  that  was  inflicted,  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  the 
perpetrator  with  an  expression  of  contempt;  till  a soldier,  who 
had  been  long  under  his  command,  dreading  the  impending  de- 
gradation of  his  old  officer,  plunged  his  sword  in  his  heart,  and 
terminated  his  sufferings.’  p.  28,  30. 

Now,  be  it  remarked,  we  are  very  far  from  vindicating  this 
unhappy  man.  Meanly  as  we  may  think  of  the  Spaniards,  in 
comparison  of  some  enthusiasts,  we  hold,  that  they  have  done 
considerable  things;  and,  that  whatever  may  be  the  ultimate 
event  of  the  contest,  it  is  glorious  for  them  thnt  it  should  still  be 
a matter  of  doubt  whether  they  shall  sink  or  swim.  The  strug- 
gle is  at  all  events  one  which  they  were  bound  to  commence  and 
to  persevere  in;  and  we  must  view  Solano  not  merely  as  having 
miscalculated,  but  as  guilty  of  pusillanimous,  if  not  of  treache- 
rous conduct.  To  have  driven  him  from  his  charge,  and  cast 
him  forth  from  the  city,  therefore,  would  have  been  quite  allow- 
able ; but  the  cowardly  ferocity  of  the  transaction  which  has  been 
narrated,  can  meet  with  no  advocate  among  the  genuine  friends 
of  liberty,  or  the  true  admirers  of  patriotism. 

During  his  stay  at  Cadiz,  Mr.  Jacob  has  an  opportunity  of 
giving  some  interesting  remarks  upon  the  state  of  the  govern- 
ment ; and  he  unfolds,  in  this  part  of  his  work,  those  opinions 
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of  his,  respecting  the  Spaniards  and  their  cause,  which  he  pur- 
sues at  various  intervals  through  the  rest  of  the  volume,  and,  in 
which,  as  they  lead  to  very  favourable  prognostics  of  the  final  re- 
sult, we  should  be  exceedingly  happy  if  we  could  entirely  agree 
w'ith  him.  The  character  of  the  Junta,  then  on  its  decline  after 
a very  mischievous  reign,  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  extract ; as 
the  change  which  w-as  soon  after  effected,  renders  the  imbecility 
and  maladministration  of  that  body  now  a matter  of  history. 
The  following  passage,  however,  is  of  a more  practical  and  per- 
manent complexion,  we  greatly  fear. 

‘ I am  sorry  to  observe  that  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
leader  in  the  government,  nor  any  one  man,  of  talents  sufficient- 
ly eminent,  to  give  him  the  necessary  preponderance  ; there  is 
no  unity  in  the  operations  of  government ; and,  unless  some 
man  of  powerful  mind  should  arise  and  be  elevated  to  a com- 
manding station,  I see  no  chance  of  improvement  in  the  affairs 
of  Spain.  Many  accuse,  and  perhaps  with  justice,  the  most  opu- 
lent and  elevated  members  of  the  Junta, of  disaffection  to  the  cause 
of  their  country,  and  a disposition  to  aid  the  views  of  Buona- 
parte. Men  in  their  situation,  with  large  estates  in  that  part  of 
Spain  occupied  by  the  French,  may  very  naturally  wish  to  re- 
turn to  their  homes  and  their  ease,  even  though  submission  to 
the  enemy  should  be  the  necessary  consequence. 

‘ Nothing  can  show  in  a stronger  light  the  indolence  and  want 
of  combination  among  the  Spaniards,  than  the  state  of  the  manu- 
factory for  musquets  in  this  city.  The  government  can  raise  as 
many  men  for  the  army  as  it  desires,  and  very  little  food  is  requi- 
site to  subsist  them  ; but  musquets  are  absolutely  necessary,  and 
the  demand  for  them  is  considerable;  for,  like  most  raw  levies, 
the  troops  when  defeated  are  too  apt  to  insure  their  safety  by 
throw  ing  aw’ay  their  arms.  This,  in  spite  of  the  great  assistance 
derived  from  England,  has  occasioned  their  present  scarcity; 
and  the  establishment  of  manufactories  of  this  important  article 
has  been  in  consequence  most  strenuously  and  frequently  urged 
as  indispensable : but  it  is  now  more  than  lourteen  months  since 
the  commencement  of  the  manufactory,  and  not  a single  mus- 
quet  has  yet  been  produced.  They  are  erecting  a handsome 
building,  when  plenty  of  others  might  have  been  appropriated  to 
the  purpose  : and  the  time  lost  in  the  new  building  would  have 
enabled  them  to  finish  and  send  to  their  armies  thousands  of 
arms  for  the  men  enlisted  and  ready  to  use  them. 

‘ They  have  in  this  place  a large  train  of  artillery,  mostly  brass 
battering  twenty-four  pounders,  and  they  are  the  most  beautitul 
I have  ever  seen.  These  in  the  present  stale  of  Spain,  are  of 
little  use;  but  of  field  ordnance,  of  which  they  particularly  stand 
in  need,  there  is  a great  scarcity.’  p.  34 — 36. 

Notwillislauding  these  and  various  other  statements,  which 
we  shall  presently  notice,  our  author  is  of  opinion,  that  the  ha- 
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tred  of  the  French  is  so  deep-rooted,  and  so  universally  spread 
among  the  Spaniards,  us  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  great  ene- 
my of  national  independence  and  all  that  looks  like  liberty,  ever 
to  fix  his  dominion  in  security  and  quiet  in  the  peninsula.  Now, 
this  idea  is  become  a great  favourite  amongst  us ; and  not  un- 
naturally ; — it  is  unpleasant  to  despond  ; and  some  such  thing 
as  this  seems  all  we  have  now  left  for  it,  to  keep  up  our  hopes 
of  Spain.  While  there  was  such  a thing  as  a Spanish  army  in 
the  field,  towards  the  centre  of  the  country,  to  have  built  expec- 
tations upon  the  irregular  warfare  of  the  Guerillas,  would  not 
have  been  very  popular  perhaps,  nor  quite  safe  in  this  country. 
But  as  Spain  is  almost  confined  to  Cadiz, — as  the  enemy  are  at 
least  in  military  possession  of  nearly  the  whole  country, — as  we 
guess  the  most  sanguine  have  ceased  to  expect  much  from 
Spanish  armies, — and  few  are  now  so  credulous  as  to  believe 
any  thing  which  they  read  in  the  Castillian  tongue  ; we  must 
be  content  to  pick4ip  the  small  remains  of  our  once  magnificent 
expectations, — and  confess  at  last,  that,  but  for  the  exertions  of 
this  country,  the  Spaniards  can  hope  for  nothing  better,  than 
that  their  country  will  be  an  uneasy,  as  it  has  been  an  ex- 
pei^ive  conquest ; for,  in  reality,  the  expectations  entertained 
of  ifregular  warfare,  resolve  themselves  into  this,  however  we 
inay  try  to  shut  our  eyes.  Suppose  there  were  no  British  troops 
either  in  Cadiz  or  Portugal, — every  thing  must  depend  on  the 
continuance  of  the  spirit  whtch  prevails  among  the  peasantry, 
who  occupy  the  more  difficult  parts  of  the  country.  Can  any 
man  count  upon  this  lasting  for  years  ? Who  knows  so  little 

of  men,  as  to  believe  that  such  scattered  bodies, — insulated, 

— hejumed  in,  will  continue  a separate  race,  and  hold  out  against 
the  changes  which  the  arts  and  the  force  of  the  conqueror  shall 
have  effected  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains  ? The  Portu- 
gueze,  indeed,  have  a better  chance  ; — they  have  shown  them- 
selves more  docile  they  have  not  disdained  to  follow  English 
officers  ; and  those  who  follow  such  men,  always  inarch  to 
victory.  They  have  possession  of  their  country  ; and  if  nothing 
untoward  happen,  it  is  possible  that  a large  army  of  the  best 
regular  troops  may  have  time  to  discipline  a still  greater  number 
of  Portugueze,— to  arrange  the  government  of  the  country, 
and  to  leave  it  in  quiet  possession  of  its  inhabitants,  with  such 
moderate  assistance  as  England  can  afford  to  give  it,  upon  a 
permanent  establishment.  This  is  a possibility  which  we  most 
willingly  contemplate.  At  the  same  time,  that  no  disappoint- 
ment may  arise,  it  is  fit  that  the  chance  of  new  armies  beino'  sent 
into  Portugal  should  be  taken  into  the  account ; — a risk  vvhicb 
voi(.  xviii.  NO,  S5.  17  , ' 
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it  is  probable,  that  nothing  but  a change  in  the  politics  of  the 
North  will  prevent  our  enemy  Ironi  realizing.  But  suppose 
the  best  to  happen  in  that  part  of  the  peninsula,  and  that 
Portugal  is  permanently  saved, — it  is  rather  e.\pecting  too  much, 
to  reckon  upon  the  Portuguese  commencing  oflensive  opem- 
tions  for  the  liberation  of  Spain.  Nor  can  we  imagine  any  diffi- 
culty likely  to  prevent  a large  army  of  French  from  collecting 
and  acting  together  on  the  defensive  in  that  country,-  which 
would  ndt  equally  prevent  a British  and  Portuguese  force  of 
equal  amount  from  assembling  and  attacking  them.  If  we  had  at 
present  forty  or  fifty  thousand  men  to  send  towards  the  Ebro, 
then,  to  be  sure,  the  liberation  of  Spain  might  be  effected.  But 
it  is  as  easy,  when  we  are  treating  the  matter  with  ifs,  and  amus- 
ing ourselves  w ith  building  castles  in  Spain,  to  wish  and  suppose 
the  destruction  of  Buonaparte  and  his  power  at  once  ; it  is  a 
shorter  and  surer  road  to  what  we  would  be  at.  Unless,  there- 
fore, some  very  unforeseen  accident  befals  the  enemy  in  the 
North  of  Europe — (and  after  the  immortal  valour  and  discipline 
which  was  displayed  on  the  Marchfield,  in  vain  for  Europe  and 
for  Spain,  who  shall  venture  to  hope  ?) — unless  Buonaparte 
should  die,  and  his  successors  fall  out  among  themselves,  or 
some  great  disaster  should  compel  him  to  withdraw  his  troops 
from  Spam — and  his  whole  troops — (a  bare  possibility  scarcely 
deserving  to  be  slated),— it  does  not  appear  that  the  liberation 
of  Portugal,  and  the  possession  of  Cadiz,  have  any  ^mediate 
connexion  with  the  recovery  of  Spain.  The  siege  of  Cadiz  may 
be  raised, — the  French  army  may  repass  the  Sierra  Morena,— - 
but  they  are  still  in  force  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  and  out  of 
it  they  never  can  be  driven,  excepting  by  sending  against  them 
a nearly  equal  number  of  disciplined  troops,— of  soldiers  who 
can  fi»^ht  in  the  field,  as  well  as  behind  stone  walls,  under 
officers  who  can  bring  them  into  action,— and  will  not  be  satis- 
fied with  vapouring,  "and  then  making  a case  for  themselves 
when  they  are  called  to  account.  England  can  do  much  ; she 
has  done  a great  deal  already  but  she  cannot  perform  mira- 
cles  And,  without  such  a control  over  the  Spaniards  as  she 
possesses  in  Portugal,  it  is  quite  unreasonable  to  expect  that  she 
can  raise  such  a regular  force  in  the  peninsula  as  is  riecessary  to 
restore  it.  Why  we  expect  less  from  the  Spaniards  than  h^ 
been  made  out  of  the  Portuguese,  we  have  already  stated.  A 
single  word  comprises  our  reason — self-sufficiency. 
patriots  will  put  oft  the  old  man,  and  become  as  little  children, 
we  reallv  see  no  chance  of  regenerating,  and  no  means  of  saving 
them.  "Perhaps  the  particulars  which  will  occur  in  the  sequel. 
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may  damp  the  hopes  which  some  of  our  readers  entertain,  and 
in  which  we  should  be  most  willing  to  share,  that  such  a change 
may  yet  take  place.  For  we  now  return  to  our  author,  whom 
we  left  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  from  Cadis,  on  an  excursion 
to  Xeres. 

He  arrives  there  after  an  agreeable  journey,  and  is  hospitably 
entertained  by  the  old  and  respectable  house  of  the  Gordons, 
well  known  as  established  in  Xeres.  The  following  particulars 
respecting  the  place  and  the  Spaniards  deserve  attention. 

‘ Xeres  contains  about  40,000  inhabitants,  including  the  Pue* 
bio,  or  township,  which  is  very  extensive,  though  thinly  inhabit- 
ed, and  consists  chiefly  of  scattered  farms  and  vineyards,  upon 
which  some  few  of  the  owners  reside,  though  far  the  greater 
part  live  within  the  city.  The  Pueblo  extends  over  a tract  of 
country  45  miles  in  length  and  18  in  breadth,  and  is  consequent- 
ly as  large  as  some  of  our  English  counties ; yet,  exclusively  of 
the  city,  the  whole  consists  of  no  more  than  101  large  farm  hous- 
es, 77  smaller  ones,  555  houses  attached  to  the  vineyards,  23 
houses  situated  in  olive  grounds,  and  55  houses  in  fruit  and  ve- 
getable gardens.  Such  is  the  state  of  population  in  one  of  the 
best  peopled  districts  of  Andalusia,  and  perhaps  in  the  -finest  cli- 
mate and  the  richest  soil  in  Europe  : Every  thing  has  been  done 
by  nature  ; but  the  institutions  of  the  government,  and  the  indo- 
lence of  the  inhabitants,  have  effected  nothing  to  improve  the 
advantages  she  has  bestowed. 

‘ The  inhabitants  boast  of  their  patriotism  and  zeal  in  the  cause 
of  their  country,  and  express  tlieir  detestation'  of  the  French  on 
all  occasions.  This  detestation  has  been  evinced  in  the  most  in- 
human manner,  by  the  murders  committed  upon  several  of  the 
prisoners  ; nor  would  even  those  who  are  on  their  parole,  and 
occupied  in  the  labour  of  the  fields  be  exempt  from  apprehen- 
sion, if  they  ventured  to  mix  with  the  inhabitants,  or  neglected 
the  precaution  of  working  in  parties  separate  from  the  Spaniards. 
I was  informed  that  Xeres  had  furnished  7000  recruits  for  the 
armies;  a tale  which  I cannot  believe,  though  asserted  confi- 
dently by  every  one  who  has  the  means  of  information.  It  does 
not  appear  probable  that  700Q  men  could  be  taken  from  a popula- 
tion computed  at  40,000  souls,  when  all  the  married  men,  the  on- 
ly sons,  and  the  numerous  ecclesiastics,  are  exempt  from  the 
conscription  : besides,  had  the  whole  of  Spain  furnished  recruits 
in  the  same  proportion,  their  armies  would  have  amounted  to  at 
least  two  millions  of  men  ; but  it  is  well  known  that  they  never 
exceeded  one  tenth  of  that  number.’  p.  42,  43. 

This  doubt  as  to  tlie  falsehood  of  the  story  told  him  by  these 
true  Spaniards,  is  rather  more  civil  than  was  necessary.  The  fol- 
lowing description  is  short,  but  lively  and  correct. 

‘ This  evening  is  delightful;  the  twilight  in  this  climate  tin- 
ges the  sky  with  a variety  of  beautiful  colours,  much  resembling 
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the  warm  hues  of  Claude,  but  of  which  no  one  can  form  an  ade- 
quate idea  who  has  not  visited  the  south  of  Europe.  The  « moon 
walking  in  brightness,”  the  refreshing  coolness  of  the  breeze, 
and  the  soothing  tranquillity  of  the  scene,  are  truly  enchanting ; 
nor  are  the  feelings  rendered  less  agreeable  by  the  occasional 
tinkling  of  the  belis  attached  to  the  numerous  strings  of  mules 
that  pass  under  our  windows.’  p.  44. 

From  Xeres  our  author  continued  his  tour  by  Lebrixa,  where 
he  visited  the  convent ; and  his  account  of  the  interior  deserves 
our  attention.  We  may  here,  once  for  all,  protest  against  be- 
ing understood  to  apply  any  of  the  censures  which  some  passa- 
ges in  the  history  of  the  Spanish  revolution  necessarily  call 
forth,  to  the  bulk  of  the  people,  even  where  they  happen  to  be 
the  immediate  actors.  The  higher  orders  are  in  general  to 
blame;  it  is  to  their  apathy  and  listlessness,  their  regard  for 
their  property  and  their  ease,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  ene- 
my’s progress  may  be  ascribed.  It  is  their  misgovernment  of 
the  country  that  has  corrupted  and  debauched  the  public  mind  ; 

through  their  neglect  and  indifference,  the  multitude  have 

often  gone  astray,  left,  as  they  almost  always  have  been,  to 
themselves; — and,  above  all,  to  them  alone  can  be  imputed  the 
perpetual  blunders,  and  not  unfrequent  want  of  patriotism, 
which  has  marked  all  the  revolutionary  administrations,  except 
the  government  of  the  ffrst  Junta  of  Seville.  Among  these  er- 
rors” to  give  them  the  softest  name,  we  certainly  must  place  in 
the  very  foremost  rank,  that  jealousy  of  England,  flow'ing  part- 
ly from  interested  motives,  partly  from  arrogance  and  paltry 
Spanish  conceit,  which  we  would  fain  hope  has  not  yet  taint- 
ed the  bulk  of  the  people,  but  which  has  hitherto  prevented 
them  from  profiting  by  their  alliance  with  us,  and,  more  than 
any  thing  else,  has  palsied  their  efforts  against  the  common 
eitemy.  With  this  warning  against  misconstruction,  we  shall 
now  introduce  our  readers  into  the  parlour  of  the  convent  of 
Lebrixa. 

‘ We  visited  the  convent,  which  is  built  within  the  antient  cas- 
tle. The  President,  when  he  found  we  were  Englishmen,  treat- 
ed us  with  civility  and  attention  ; he  pressed  us  to  take  our  din- 
ner with  him  ; which, however,  we  declined;  and  he  piously  ex- 
pressed his  gratitude  to  God,  for  having  inspired  the  King  of  Eng- 
land with  the  resolution  to  support  the  cause  of  the  Spaniards; 
declaring  his  confidence  of  success,  because  the  holy  Virgin  was 
on  our  side.  I was  curious  to  see  the  library  of  the  convent,  as  well 
as  the  private  collections  in  the  cells  of  the  different  monks  e 
From  inspecting  a man’s  books,  it  is  as  easy  to  judge  of  the 
turn  of  his  mind,  as  from  knowing  his  associates ; To  a monk, 
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indeed,  his  books  must  be  his  most  valuable  associates ; and  a 
greater  impression  is  likely  to  be  produced  by  them  upon  a re- 
cluse, than  on  one,  who,by  his  intercourse  with  the  world,  feels 
their  influence  frequently  counteracted.  The  library  of  this  in- 
stitution. however,  contains  little  that  can  expand  the  mind  or 
enlarge  its  views,  and  consists  principally  of  sermons,  homilies, 
and  lives  of  saints  ; histories  of  particular  churches,  monasteries, 
and  processions;  a few  classical  books,  and  some  French  eccle- 
siastical histories : The  Bible,  indeed,  translated  into  Spanish 
from  the  V ulgate,  and  very  handsomely  printed  in  twelve  volumes, 
is  conspicuous,  but,  I fear,  is  less  read  than  any  in  the  collection. 
I examined  the  list  of  forbidden  books,  and  certainly  was  not  sur- 
prised to  see  Gibbon’s  Roman  History,  Priestley’s  Lectures  on 
History,  and  Helen  Maria  Williams’s  Letters  from  France, 
among  the  proscribed ; but  I should  not  before  have  supposed 
that  Blair’s  Sermons,  or  Pinkerton’s  Geography,  contained  any 
heretical  doctrines  that  could  possibly  have  shocked  the  feelings 
of  the  most  orthodox  Catholic;  they  were,  however,  insertedtii 
the  prohibited  list. 

_ ‘ The  venerable  President,  notwithstanding  his  sanctity  and  his 
pious  reliance  on,  the  assistance  of  the  Virgin,  related  a tale  with 
exultation,  which  must  raise  a blush  for  the  depravity  of  human 
nature.  A number  of  French  under  Dupont,  taken  prisoners  at 
Baylen,  were  sent  to  this  town  for  security ; but  the  inhabitants 
fearing,  or  pretending  to  fear,  a conspiracy  among  them,  rose, 
and  in  cold  blood  massacred  the  whole  party,  amounting  to  up- 
wards of  eighty  men.  No  inquiry  was  made  respecting  the  con- 
spiracy previously  to  the  massacre,  nor  has  any  subsequent  inve.s- 
tiga^ion  of  the  conduct  of  those  who  perpetrated  the  deed  been 
attempted.  That  eighty  unarmed  men  should  project  an  insur- 
rection in  a town  containing  five  or  six  thousand  inhabitants^  in 
the  heart  of  an  enemy’s  country,  whence  they  could  have  no  hope 
of  escaping,  is  too  improbable  to  be  readily  believed  ;>yet  on  this 
wretched  pretence  were  these  unhappy  victims  sacrificed, by  the 
indolent  wretches  whom  I at  this  moment  see  loitering  in  the 
market  place,  in  a state  of  the  most  despicable  apathy  ; a set  of 
beings  too  idle  to  labour,  but  who,  when  their  vengeful  passions 
are  roused,  are  capable  of  the  most  horrible  deeds  of  cruelty  ’ 
p.  47 — 49. 

The  miscellaneous  nature  of  an  article  like  the  present  car- 
ries us  next  to  a very  different  subject.  Our  author  has  <riven 
an  interesting  account  of  Alonzo  Cano,  a Spanish  artist,  whose 
merits  are  rated  very  high  in  his  own  country ; and  probably 
overrated  there,  as  indeed  they  seem  to  be  by  Mr.  Jacob : for 
he  ranks  him,  even  as  a painter,  with  the  most  eminent  of  the 
Spanish  masters.  Now,  we  must  be  understood  to  speak  with 
much  deference,  when  we  call  in  question  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Jacob  upon  this  subject ; for  he  has  both  seen  the  performances 
of  this  master,  which  has  certainly  happened  to  nobody  who 
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has  never  been  in  the  peninsula  ; and  he  has  shown  himself  to  be 
very  well  acquainted  with  the  art,  as  far  at  least  as  this  can  be 
dune  by  the  publication  of  his  drawings.  Moreover,  we  do  not 
feel  warranted  in  pronouncing  that  Cano’s  fame  has  never 
reached  beyond  his  own  country,  merely  because  the  common 
books  on  the  subject,  or  the  Encyclopaedias,  or  even  Du  Fresnoy 
and  his  commentators,  make  no  mention  of  his  name  : For  every 
one  knows,  that  these  Eucyclopaidias — abounding  in  the  painful 
and  accurate  biography  of  all  the  reverend  obscure — tilled  with 
elaborate  accounts  of  every  small  doctor  who  ever  published  a 
sermon* — carefully  omit  under  each  head  a large  proportion  of 
the  most  eminent  men  who  have  flourished  in  each  country — 
and,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  neither  Du  Fresnoy,  nor  Dryden, 
nor  Graham,  (to  the  best  of  our  recollection,)  have  taken  any  no- 
tice even  of  Velasquez,  who  was  Du  Fresnoy ’s  contemporary; 
nor  of  the  exquisite  Murillo,  who  adorned  the  same  age.  How- 
ever, there  is  little  doubt  that  Alonzo  Cano,  now,  for  the  first 
time,  appears  before  the  English  reader ; and  we  cannot  help 
regarding  the  confined  sphere  in  which  his  reputation  has  hither- 
to%een  moving,  as  affording  a presumption  against  the  solidity 
of  its  foundations.  The  following  is  our  author’s  account  of  this 
artist. 

‘ Alonzo  Cano  was  born  at  Granada  in  the  year  1601  : his  father 
was  an  architect  of  some  celebrity,  and  instructed  him  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  his  art  in  that  city.  ' From  Granada  the  family  removed 
to  Seville,  where  he  studied  painting  under  Francisco  Pacheco, 
anu  afterwards  under  Juan  de  Castillo.  He  acquired  a know- 
ledge of  sculpture  under  Juan  Martinez  Montanes : but,  were  we 
to  judge  from  his  works,  which  are  distinguished  by  their  sim- 
plicity, excellent  taste,  and  grandeur  of  form,  we  should  attribute 
his  progress  rather  to  his  diligently  studying  the  specimens  of 
Grecian  sculpture  which  the  palace  of  the  Duke  of  Alcala  aflbr- 
ded  him,  than  to  any  assistance  he  could  derive  from  contempo- 
rary artists.  , • r 

‘ The  best  of  his  early  works  are  found  in  beville,  and  consist  ol 
three  paintings  in  the  College  of  St.  Alberto,  and  two  in  the  Mon- 
astery of  St.  Paul;  the  architecture,  sculpture  and  paintings  of 
which  institutions  were  all  executed  by  this  artist  before  he  had  at- 
tained his  thirtieth  year.  He  fled  from  Seville  in  consequence  of  a 
duel,  and  repaired  to  Madrid,  where  he  met  with  his  fellow  student 
Velasquez,  who  recommended  him  to  the  protection  and  patron- 

* It  needs  scarcely  be  added  here,  that  we  allude  to  any  thing 
rather  than  the  labours  of  the  venerable  and  enlightened  Dr. 
Rees,  for  whom  all  who  prize  learning,  worth  and  liberty,  civil 
and  religious,  must  feel  a true  respect. 
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age  of  the  Duke  de  Olivai’es,  through  whose  influence  he  obtain- 
ed an  employment  upon  the  royal  establishment,  as  designer  and 
director  of  several  public  works:  nor  were  his  talents  as  a paint- 
er unemployed  ; for  at  this  period  he  painted  many  of  those 
pictures  which  are  scattered  over  different  parts  of  the  kingdom ; 
he  also  erected  a triumphal  arch  at  the  gate  of  Guadalaxara,  in 
Madrid,  to  commemorate  the  marriage  of  the  King  with  the 
Archdutchess  Mary  of  Austria. 

‘ Cano  removed  to  Toledo  in  1643;.  and,  upon  suspicion  of 
having  caused  the  death  of  his  wife,  was  confined  in  the  prison  of 
the  Inquisition,  and  suffered  torture  before  that  tribunal ; but  no 
confession  being  extorted  from  him  he  was  liberated,  and,  re- 
suming his  profession,  enriched  the  cathedral  of  that  city  with 
his  works.  Between  this  period  and  1650  he  painted  in  Valen- 
cia, and  at  the  monastery  of  the  Carthusians  at  Porta-celi,  whence 
he  returned  to  his  native  city,  and  was  appointed  a prebend  in 
the  cathedral  of  that  place.  This  dignity  was  bestowed  upon 
him  more  with  a view  of  employing  his  talents  as  an  artist,  than 
from  the  expectation  of  his  performing  any  religious  duties  ; and 
he  was,  in  consequence,  allowed  one  year  liefore  he  entered  into 
holy  orders  : 1 his  time,  at  the  expiration  of  the  first  period, 
was  extended  to  a second  year,  when,  feeling  no  inclination  for 
sacred  duties,  and  refusing  to  be  ordained,  the  Cabildo  applied 
to  the  King,  and  his  stall  was  delared  vacant. 

‘ Cano,  deprived  of  his  benefice,  repaired  to  court  to  make 
known  his  complaints  ; but  finding  he  could  obtain  no  redress 
without  undergoing  the  ceremony  of  ordination,  he  was  induced 
by  the  Bishop  of  Salamanca,  who  esteemed  his  talents  more  than 
his  piety,  to  enter  privately  into  deacon’s  orders : The  bishop 
then  exerted  his  influerice,  and  obtained  the  restitution  of  his 
benefice  in  Granada,  with  the  profits  Avhich  had  accumulated 
during  his  suspension.  He  continued  in  that  city  till  his  death, 
in  1667  ; ami  enriched  the  cathedral  and  other  churches  with 
lus  productions  in  painting  and  sculpture.  This  artist  literally 
appears  to  have  felt  “ the  ruling  passion  strong  in  death  foi* 
when  the  priest  who  attended  him  presented  the  crucifix,  he 
tinned  his  eyes  away,  and  refused  to  look  at  it,  because  the 
sculpture  was  so  badly  executed  ; but  asked  for  a plain  cross, 
which  being  brought  to  him,  he  devoutly  embraced  it  and  expired. 

‘ Alonzo  Cano  was  one  of  the  best  painters  ever  educated  in 
Spain,  and  was  still  more  celebrated  as  a sculptor  : Though  the 
former  appears  to  have  been  his  favourite  art,  he  more  emi- 
nently excelled  in  the  latter,  which  he  seemed  to  regard  as  a re- 
laxation from  the  ^verer  study  of  his  principal  pursuit.  He 
appears,  with  all  his  faults,  to  have  been  humane  and  charitable  • 
for  it  is  related,  that  when  he  had  no  money,  he  would  give  his 
sketches  and  paintings  to  the  poor  to  relieve  their  necessities. 

I hope  you  will  not  be  tired  with  this  digression  on  the  biogra- 
phy of  so  celebrated  a man.  His  name  you  probably  have  never 
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before  heard ; but  in  Spain  he  has  great  celebrity  ; and  I thought 
I could  not  better  occupy  the  solitude  of  an  obscure  posada  than 
by  compressing  into  a letter  some  observations  respecting  an 
artist,  from  the  sight  of  whose  labours,  in  different  parts  of  Spain, 
I expect  to  receive  considerable  gratification.’  p.  50 — 52. 

Mr.  Jacob’s  arrival  at  Seville  gives  him  an  opportunity  of  de- 
scribing, at  a greater  length  than  before,  the  extreme  imbecility 
of  the  government,  and  its  jealousy  of  England;  and  at  the 
same  time  he  details  some  particulars  of  the  cordial  reception 
which  Lord  Wellesley  met  with  from  the  people, — a symptom, 
among  many  others  recorded  in  this  volume,  of  the  healthful 
state  of  the  public  mind  in  Spain  upon  this  essentsal  point, 
whatever  may  be  the  feelings  of  the  privileged  orders.  Our 
author  being  of  that  safe  class  of  politicians  who  build  their 
opinions  upon  the  most  solid  foundation,  is  very  loud  in  the 
praise  of  Lord  Wellesley  ; and  omits,  in  his  account  of  that 
noble  person’s  reception,  all  mention  of  the  triumph — we  mean 
the  stepping  on  shore  upon  a French  flag,  as  an  emblem  of  his 
having  vanquished  Buonaparte.  We  should  fain  hope  that  the 
story  IS  unfounded  ; or  at  least  that  the  pageant  may  have  been 
got  up  by  some  Spaniards  unknown  to  the  Euglishman.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  nothing  could  be  fancied  less  consistent  with  the 
excellent  sense,  and  indeed  the  various  ability  manifested  in  the 
Marquis’s  despatch  on  the  state  of  Spain,  so  often  extolled, 
and  so  deservedly  ; and  very  appropriately  inserted  by  Mr.  Ja- 
cob in  his  appendix.  But,  if  all  notice  of  this  flag  scene  is 
suppressed  by  our  author’s  prudence  ; and  ifhe  is  thus  prone  to 
laud  existing  governments,  and  ministers  for  the  time  being, 
he  is  manifestly  under  the  influence  of  no  such  feelings  with 
respect  to  those  administrations  whicli  have  ceased  to  exist,  and 
those  eminent  persons  who  are  no  longer  on  the  right  side  of  the 
question.  It  is  evident  that  the  reason  here  ceases  ; and  there 
being  no  indecorum  (we  believe  that  is  the  term  of  art)  in  vitu- 
perating cabinets  and  ministers  who,  having  lost  their  official 
existence,  are  to  all  useful  purposes  as  it  were,  defunct,  a rea- 
sonable latitude  of  abuse  may  be  indulged  in  at  their  expense. 
We  have  already  noticed  our  author’s  free  way  of  dealing  with, 
the  late  government  of  Spain  : This  is  his  portrait  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Junta. 

‘ The  Count  Altamira,  as  President  of  the  Junta,  ought,  from 
his  rank  perhaps,  to  have  been  first  noticed.  I have  only  seen 
him  in  the  public  streets.  He  has  the  physiognomy  of  a baboon, 
and  is  said  to  possess  little  more  intellect  than  that  mimic  of 
man.  He  is  escorted  to  the  Alcazar  by  a party  of  the  horse 
guards,  in  a chariot  of  a most  despicable  appearance,  drawn  by 
two  mules,  while  the  populace  sneeringly  call  him  the  King  of 
Seville.’  p.  65, 
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The  following  description  of  the  Junta’s  government,  we  are 
much  affraid,  applies  to  those  who  have  succeeded  it  in  a very  con.- 
siderable  degree ; though,  as  we  do  not  belong  to  the  safe  class 
of  politicians,  it  may  perhaps  be  somewhat  dangerous  for  us  to 
express  such  a suspicion.  In  giving  this  extract,  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  stop  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  our  abhorrence 
of  the  apt  manner  in  which  he  is  pleased  to  deride  the  fear  of 
unlimited  power,  as  not  suited  to  the  age  we  live  in. 

‘ The  public  mind,  never  having  been  turned  to  political  sub- 
jects,extreme  ignorance  upon  these  topics  has  been  the  natural 
consequence;  and  their  best  writers  have  never  ventured  to  dis- 
cuss matters  relating  to  the  extent  or  limits  of  power  necessary 
for  the  functions  of  government ; but  have  generally  confined 
themselves  to  political  economy,  as  adapted  to  the  actual  state  of 
Spain,  at  the  period  in  which  they  wrote.  Those  persons,  who 
had  paid'any  attention  to  political  subjects,  had  borrowed  the 
ideas  of  Montesquieu,  who  certainly  impressed  his  readers  with 
jealous  fears  of  the  danger  of  unlimited  power;  which,  however 
calculated  for  the  tranquil  times  of  Europe  in  which  he  lived,  are 
ill-adapted  for  the  present  day. 

‘ In  all  my  conversations  with  the  Spaniards  who  clamour  for 
the  convocation  of  the  Cortes,  I have  felt  a persuasion  that  they 
are  not  looking  at  the  proper  means  of  salvation;  that  an  execu- 
tive, not  a legislative  power,  is  what  the  present  state  of  their 
country  demands ; that  a dictator,  not  a senate,  is  the  great  desi- 
deratum. Whatever  the  state  of  this  government  may  be  here- 
after, nothing  can  be  worse  than  it  is  at  present ; and  no  change 
can  injure  the  people,  except  French  subjugation,  an  evil  which, 
I believe,  will  never  befal  them,  in  spite  of  all  their  blunders  and 
consummate  indolence.  The  present  system  unites  the  evils  of 
the  three  formsinto  which  governments  are  usually  divided,  with- 
out possessing  the  advantages  of  either;  and,  in  one  desolating 
view,  presents  the  debility  of  a worn-out  despotism,  without  its 
secrecy  or  its  union ; the  insolence  and  intrigues  of  an  aristoc- 
racy, without  its  wisdom  or  refinement;  and  the  faction  and  in- 
decision of  a democracy,  without  the  animated  energy  of  popular 
feeling.  Hence  all  is  doubtful,  wavering,  and  indecisive ; the  re- 
solutions of  one  day  contradicting  those  of  the  preceding,  and 
the  labours  of  one  section  interfering  with  those  of  another,  in  a 
manner  that  produces  universal  confusion. 

‘ I shall  dismiss  this  subject  with  observing,  that  the  mem- 
bers are  paid  an  annual  salary  of  4000  dollars ; without  which, 
many  of  them,  whose  estates  are  situated  in  parts  of  the  country 
occupied  by  the  French,  and  from  which  they  can  draw  no  reve- 
nues, would  be  unable  to  subsist,  even  with  ail  their  parsimoni- 
ous economy.’  p.  69 — 70. 

We  are  sorry  that  our  limits  prevent  us  from  extracting  the 
description  of  Seville,  that  eighth  wonder  of  the  world,  accord- 
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ing  to  all  good  Spaniards.  According  to  Mr.  Jacob,  it  deserves 
its  cljaracter  only  from  the  magnificence  of  several  of  its  pub- 
lic buildings.  But  the  following  remarks  on  the  Catholic  wor- 
ship and  religion,  are  evidently  the  production  of  one  accustomed 
both  to  reflection  and  to  composition;  how'ever  much  we  may  be 
disposed  to  think  that  they  underrate  the  evils  of  auricular  confes- 
sion— and  even  omit  altogether  the  mention  of  its  worst  effect, 
its  getting  rid  of  the  restraints  of  conscience ; training  the  mind  to 
habits  of  casuistry,  and  enuring  the  feelings  to  base  contemplations. 

‘ On  Sunday  I went  to  the  Cathedral,  to  see  the  ceremony  of 
high  Mass.  There  is  a pomp  and  splendour  in  the  Catholic  wor- 
ship, when  performed  in  a country  where  that  I'eligion  is  estab- 
lished, which,  like  any  other  pageant,  dazzles  for  a moment,  and 
confines  the  attention  to  the  imposing  spectacle ; but  it  is  so  differ- 
ent from  any  of  our  feelings  of  religion,  that  the  impression  it 
makes  upon  us,  differs  little  from  that  which  the  best  scenes  in  a 
theatre  produce.  On  those,  however,  who  from  early  and  repeat- 
ed association,  have  connected  these  ceremonies  with  religious 
ideas,  and  with  the  strong  feelings  of  adoration  and  gratitude,  the 
effect  produced  must  be  very  great,  though  I should  suspect  very 
transient. 

‘ I have  frequently  visited  this  Church  before,  and  every  time 
with  such  increased  admiration,that  I am  afraid  to  attempt  a de- 
scription of  it,  from  a consciousness  of  the  difficulty  to  do  justice 
to  my  own  impressions.  From  the  climate,  it  is  necessary  to  ex- 
clude the  heat,  and  of  course  the  light ; there  are  consequently 
but  few  windows,  and  those  of  painted  glass,  barely  sufficient  to 
give  light  enough  to  distinguish,  on  first  entering,  the  various 
surrounding  objects.  This  produces  a solemn  eflect  on  the  high 
altar,  which  is  brilliantly  illuminated  with  wax -tapers  of  an  enor- 
mous size.  The  decorations  of  this  altar  are  splendid  and  sump- 
tuous beyond  description  ; the  quantity  of  gilding  on  the  borders 
of  the  different  compartments,  filled  with  images  and  pictures; 
the  massy  silver  andgold  ornaments, and  the  rails  of  bronze,taste- 
fully  designed,  compose  a most  impressive  whole.  The  priests 
kneeling  before  the  altar,  and  in  silence  offering  up  their  devo- 
tions,the  clquds  of  ascending  incense, and  the  pious  on  their  knees, 
in  the  most  striking  attitudes, altogether  form  a scene  that  at  once 
captivates  the  imagination,  and  suspends  the  reasoning  faculties ; 
it  is  a scene  to  be  felt, but  not  described  ; the  sensations  it  produ- 
ces may  be  indulged,  but  cannot  long  delude  a reflecting  mind. 

‘ My  English  ideas  were  not  to  be  seduced  by  this  imposing 
spectacle;  and  I could  not  refrain,  after  a few  minutes,  from  cal- 
culating what  portion  of  all  that  is  valuable  in  man,  of  moral  rec- 
titude, of  benevolent  propensity,  and  of  patience  in  adversity,  is 
produced  by  all  tf  is  costly  machinery.  That  some  part  of  this  ma- 
chinery may  be  useful  it  would  be  unjust  to  doubt;  and  rash  must 
that  man  be,  who  would  hastily  and  inconsiderately  level  to  the 
ground  even  these  suppoits,  feeble  as  they  are,  of  the  virtue  and 
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consolation  of  a whole  people.  The  great  distinction  betwen  the 
English  Clergy  and  those  of  the  CatholicChurch,as  well  as  some 
of  our  English  sectaries, is, that  the  former,  in  all  their  public  ser- 
vices, strive  chiefly  to  enforce  practical  virtue,  while  the  latter 
lay  the  greatest  stress  on  the  adherence  to  their  peculiar  rites 
and  doctrines.  v 

‘ Religion  in  every  country  is  calculated  to  produce  an  effect  on 
manners  as  well  as  on  morals.  In  England,  among  those  who  read 
but  little  or  not  at  all, the  effect  is  accomplished  by  public  preach- 
ing ; but  in  Spain,  where  preaching  is  by  no  means  common,  the 
knowledge  of  Religion  is  kept  alive  by  sensible  representations 
of  the  events  of  the  Gospel  history.  These  are  exhibited  in  the 
Churches,  or  the  Calvaries,  on  the  days  set  apart  for  celebrating 
the  leading  facts  of  the  Christian  Religion,  or  on  days  consecra- 
ted to  the  memory  of  particular  Saints.  From  these  the  people 
collect  with  tolerable  accuracy  the  true  accounts  of  the  life  and 
miracles  of  our  Saviour  and  his  Apostles;  but  they  receive  with 
equal  credit  legends  of  Saints,  which,  from  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  taught,  they  cannot  distinguish  from  authentic  facts  ; 
But  virtue,  which  ought  to  form  the  ultimate  object  of  ail  true  re- 
ligion, which  elevates  man  to  the  highest  rank  of  which  he  is  sus- 
ceptible, and  assimilates  him  to  a superior  order  of  beings, is  left 
to  the  confessor  to  be  impressed  on  the  mind  of  the  penitent. 

‘Auricular  confession  is  but  a poor  substitute  for  public  preach- 
ing ; or  rather,public  teaching,which  the  Reformation  introduced, 
is  an  excellentsubstitute  for  auricular  confession.  The  dignity  of 
the  pulpit  makes  reproof  more  severe,  denunciations  more  alar- 
ming,advice  more  powerful,and  consolation  more  soothing  ; while 
the  intimacy,  and  sometimes  the  familiarity  of  auricular  confes- 
sion, makes  the  penitent  feel  but  too  forcibly  that  the  spiritual 
guide  has  all  the  passions  and  weakness  of  those  w-ho  rely  on  him. 

‘ I should,  however,  be  sorry  to  see  this  practice  abolished  till 
some  better  were  introduced  in  its  stead ; for  though  it  be  obvious 
that  the  profligacy  of  the  higher  classes  is  not  corrected  by  their 
Religion,  and  whatever  dominion  they  may  allow  their  priests 
over  their  faith  anti  their  rituals,  they  allow  them  very  little  over 
their  morals  ; yet  with  the  middle  and  lower  ranks  of  society,  w'ho 
form  the  most  virtuous  and  moral  class  of  the  people,  they  have 
abenefleial  influence.  With  the  higher  order  the  great  struggle 
of  the  confessor  is  to  keep  the  mind  free  from  doubts, to  enforce 
submission  to  the  dogmas  and  ceremonies  of  theChurch,and  pre- 
vent the  inroads  of  heresy.  With  the  other  classes  there  is  no 
such  task  ; they  never  read  books  written  by  foreigners,  nor  ever 
converse  with  them;  they  have  no  doubts  on  points  of  faith,  no 
scruples  in  matters  of  ceremony;  and  the  task  of  the  confessor  is 
more  directly  addressed  to  the  formation  of  the  moral  habits  of 
sobriety,  honesty  and  veracity.  On  these  points  they  have  evident- 
ly been  successtul ; for  I have  never  been  in  any  country  where 
the  mass  of  the  people  has  approached  the  conduct  of  the  Spani- 
ards in  th^se  respects.  In  chastity,  as  far  as  I can  judge,  they 
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have  not  been  so  successful.  Whethei*  the  evil  arise  from  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy,  the  voluptuous  climate,  or  the  remains  of 
Moorish  manners,  I cannot  determine  ; but  there  is,  in  this  res- 
pect,a degree  of  profligacy  extending  to  all  ranks  in  this  country, 
which  I trust  will  ever  remain  unexampled  in  our  own.  A 
priest,  with  whom  I was  conversing  on  this  subject  a few  days 
ago,  assured  me,  that,  of  the  numerous  females  who  came  to  him 
for  absolution,  he  seldom  found  any  who  confessed  the  violation 
of  any  commandment  but  the  seventh.’  p.  84 — 88. 

A variety  of  particulars  are  added,  illustrative  of  the  cere- 
monies of  the  Romish  Church  in  Spain,  we  believe,  with  suf- 
ficient accuracy,  excepting  one  small  slip.  Mr.  Jacob  derides  the 
Spanish  custom  of  calling  the  priest,  w ho  carries  the  holy  ele- 
ments to  perform  extreme  unction  withal,  ‘ His  Majesty*  If 
we  mistake  not,  the  expression  of  ‘His  Majesty,’  or  ‘Their 
Majesties,’  is  applied  not  to  the  priest,  but  to  the  sacred  ele- 
ments themselves;  and  means  nothing  more  absurd  in  Spanish, 
than  our  English  expression  of  ‘ Lord’  does,  when  employed 
to  designate  the  highest  of  beings,  it  may  be  expected  that 
something  should  be  added  touching  the  Inquisition;  and, 
from  what  our  author  states,  it  is  pretty  clear,  that  after  all  the 
sneers  which  have  been  cast  on  the  enemies  of  intolerance,  ty- 
ranny, and  political  abuses  in  general,  by  the  pretended  friends 
of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  true  and  well  paid,  and  for  the  present 
faithful,  champions  of  every  bad  institulion — the  interested  mor- 
tals, whose  motto  is,  that  ‘ Whatever  is,  is  right* — this  same 
Inquisition,  though  it  may  have  given  over  treating  the  public 
at  stated  times  with  an  Auto  da  fe,  is  nevertheless  in  full  force 
and  activity — ready  to  intermeddle  on  every  occasion — pre- 
pared to  go  just  as  far  as  the  government  can  be  bribed,  or  the 
people  terrified  or  lulled  to  permit  it;  and  always  on  the  alert, 
by  all  such  means,  to  extend  the  sphere  of  its  activity  and  in- 
fluence Notwithstanding  the  disposition,  our  author  says, 
which  he  found  in  society  to  treat  the  Holy  Office  as  insigni- 
ficant, during  the  short  period  of  his  stay  at  Seville,  two  in- 
stances occurred  within  his  knowledge,  which,  as  he  remarks, 
evince  ‘ its  meddling  disposition.’  An  Englishman  having 
imported  some  handkerchiefs  marked  with  patriotic  emblems, 
among  which  the  printer  had  unluckily  introduced  some  reli- 
gious figures,  as  crosiers,  crosses  and  mitres ; the  Inquisition 
soon  had  notice  of  the  fact;  and,  under  pretence  that  these 
goods  might  be  used  to  bring  religion  into  contempt  (we  sup- 
pose by  the  same  process  which  was  employed  against  the 
‘ great  statesman  now  no  more,’  by  Mr.  Wedgewood  in  his  in- 
genious pots),  the  Holy  officers  seized  upon  the  w'hole  assort- 
ment, and  had  it  burnt.  A Spanish  merchant,  however,  had 
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well  nigh  fared  worse.  He  had  prepared  a cargo  of  wool  for 
exportation ; and  by  accident,  the  bales  were  marked  with  a 
cross.  Immediate  consultation  was  holden  as  to  the  proceed- 
ings lit  to  be  instituted  against  the  person  who  dared  to  pro- 
phane  so  sacred  a symbol : but  the  delinquetjt  being  a good 
Catholic,  some  one  gave  him  notice  of  his  danger;  and  being 
also  a man  of  ingenuity  and  resources,  he  saved  himself  by 
lengthening  the  upright  line  of  the  cross,  and  clapping  two 
flukes  on  the  short  part  of  it : So  that  when  the  Holy  officers 
came  to  seize  the  bales,  they  appeared  to  be  marked  only  with 
a harmless  anchor.  Our  author  adds,  that  he  had  been  in- 
formed, that,  of  late  years,  the  victims  of  the  Inquisition  have 
been,  not  spiritual  delinquents,  but  persons  guilty  oi pimping; 
a singular  treatment  for  such  an  offence  in  a country  so  little 
noted  for  chastity.  However,  when  he  visited  the  building, 
and  was  shown  a light  and  airy  cell,  in  a small  garden  planted 
with  orange  and  fig  trees,  and  was  told  that  the  others  were 
similar,  he  asked,  naturally  enough,  if  there  were  any  prison- 
ers in  confinement,  any  subterraneous  cells,  or  instruments  of 
torture.'’  But  ‘ to  these  questions,’  (says  he,  in  italics)  ‘ I could 
* obtain  no  replies.'  The  influence  of  the  clergy  is  so  great  at 
Seville,  that  it  seems  no  theatre  nor  any  place  of  public  amuse- 
ment IS  permitted. 

The  process  of  tything  appears  to  be  better  known,  and 
practised  in  a more  masterly  style  in  Spain,  than  in  any  other 
country.  Perhaps  those  who  attend  to  the  following  extract,  may 
rather  wonder  at  the  influence  of  the  clergy  there  being  so  sjreat 
as  it  still  is,  than  at  its  diminution ; and  may  feel  a greater  degree 
of  admiration,  when  they  reflect  on  the  struggles  which  the  Spa- 
nish peasants  have  made  for  the  benefit  of  such  masters  as  they 
appear  to  live  under. 

‘ The  tithes  collected  in  Andalusia  extend  to  every  agricultu- 
ral production,  and  are  rigidly  exacted,  not,  as  with  us,  on  the 
ground,  but  after  it  has  gone  through  all  the  necessary  processes 
to  fit'it  for  the  use  of  man.  Thus,  wheat  and  barley  must  not  only 
be  cut, but  thrashed  and  winnowed,  before  the  tithes  are  taken, 
Olives,  which  form  a most  important  article  in  this  vicinity,  when 
they  are  sold  in  the  state  in  which  they  are  grown,  pay  the  tithe 
only  on  the  quantity  carried  away  ; but  if  there  be  a mill,  and  oil- 
presses  on  the  farm,  one-tenth  of  the  oil  is  taken  by  the  collector. 
In  the  same  manner,  the  tithe  upon  gi’apes,  when  the  grapes  are 
sold,  is  paid  in  fruit;  but  when  made  into  wine  within  the  dis- 
trict, the  church  receives  one-tenth  of  the  liquor. 

‘ The  principle  upon  which  this  is  founded  seems  to  be,  that 
the  church  may  receive  one-tenth  of  the  produce  in  the  first 
stage  in  which  it  becomes  fit  for  use ; for  if  wine  be  made  into 
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brandy,  or  vinegar,  the  church  receives  its  dues  from  the  v ine, 
and  not  from  those  articles  into  which  it  is  afterwards  converted. 
The  more  valuable  productions  of  the  field, such  as  liquorice  and 
sumach,  as  well  as  the  minuter  articles  of  the  garden,  such  as 
melons,  pumpkins,  onions,  garlic,  peas  and  beans,  all  contribute 
an  equal  proportion  to  the  support  of  the  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment. The  right  to  tithes  has  been  lately  extended  to  such  wild 
fruits  as  can  be  sold,  even  for  the  smallest  sums:  thus  the  tunas, 
or  prickly  pears, — the  figs  growing  on  the  opuntia,  a wild  fruit 
with  which  the  hedges  abound,  and  consequently  of  little  value, 
— have  lately  been  subjected  to  the  tithing  system.  One-tenth 
also  of  all  the  domesticated  animals  is  delivered  to  the  tithe-col- 
lector, as  well  as  the  wool  annually  shorn  from  the  sheep. 

‘ Composition  for  tithes  is  a practise  wholly  unknown  in  Anda- 
lusia. The  Cabildo  annually  sells  the  tithes  by  a species  of  auc- 
tion; and  where  no  person  bids  sufficiently  high,  the  articles  are 
taken  into  its  own  hands,  and  collected  in  storehouses  within  the 
district.  In  either  case,  the  collectors  of  the  tithes  have  no 
common  interest  with  the  farmers,  who,  from  submission  to  the 
Church,  frequently  suffer  the  grossest  impositions  without  an 
effort  for  redress,  knowing  that,  in  any  appeal  they  might  make, 
priests  would  be  their  judges.  Before  the  revenues  are  collected, 
the  Cabildo  issues  its  billets  of  repartimiento  to  the  different 
claimants  on  their  fund, which  entitle  the  bearer  to  a certain  sum 
of  money,  or  a specific  quantity  of  produce,  and  being  easily 
transferred,  are  frequently  sold  by  the  necessitous  clergy.  Those 
who  have  billets  for  produce,  receive  it  at  the  storehouses  where 
it  has  been  deposited  by  the  collectors  ; but  those  who  have  bil- 
lets for  money,  receive  it  from  the  treasurer  of  the  Cabildo,  as 
the  purchasers  of  the  tithes  make  their  payments.  There  is  afl 
uniformity  in  this  system  which  produces  effects  diametrically 
opposite  to  those  which  are  felt  in  England.  In  Spain,  it  is  the 
clergy  who  oppress,  and  the  farmer  who  is  defrauded ; in  Eng- 
land, it  is  the  farmer  who  imposes,  and  the  clergyman  who  is 
the  sufferer.’  p.  99 — 101. 

Mr.  Jacob’s  stay  at  Seville  afforded  him  abundance  of  oppor- 
tunities of  indulging  bis  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  in  the  study  of  the 
various  admirable  pictures  with  which  that  city  abounds.  He 
has  mingled  an  account  of  many  of  these  with  his  narrative ; and 
we  have  derived  great  satisfaction  from  perusing  his  observations. 
Referring  to  his  w ork  for  a variety  of  other  information  respec- 
tin’^ both  the  ntasters  and  the  pictures  themselves  (particularly 
for  notices  of  the  works  and  life  of  Campana,  an  artist  w hom  we 
suspect  he  overpraises),  we  cannot  avoid  inserting  tlie  following 
very  favourable  specimen  of  our  author’s  cognocenz^.  It  is  the 
description  of  one  of  the  great  Murillo’s  finest  pieces. 

‘ Moses  striking  the  rock  is  a most  wonderful  production ; the 
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anxious  countenances  of  the  Israelites,  all  eagerly  crowding  to 
the  water,  are  exact  representations  of  what  might  be  supposed 
the  expressions  of  people  in  such  a state.  The  figure  of  the  mo- 
ther with  an  infant,  eagerly  stretching  out  her  hand  to  catch  a 
few  drops  for  her  child,  another  lamenting  the  delay  in  obtain- 
ing a supply,  and  a boy  mounted  on  a horse,  stretching  forward 
to  the  stream,  are  esteemed  the  best  figures,  while  the  counte- 
nances of  all  discover  gratitude  to  God  for  this  unexpected  sup- 
ply. I never  felt  so  much  pleasure  from  the  contemplation  of 
any  work  of  art  as  from  this  picture  ; but,  notwithstanding  the 
adnsirable  expressions  of  the  countenances,  I could  not  help  ad- 
miring the  shadow  of  the  rock  from  which  the  water  gushes  out. 
A passage  in  the  sacred  writings  mentions  as  a luxury  “ the  sha- 
dow of  a great  rock  in  a desert  wilderness  ;”it  is  here  displayed 
most  admirably  ; the  rock  is  high  and  large  j within  its  shade  tho 
people  appear  protected  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  which  seems  to 
diffuse  a burning  heat  over  every  other  part  of  the  scene.’ p.l  If. 

The  letters  oi  Mr.  Jacob  are,  indeed,  extremely  creditable  to 
his  general  information  and  activity.  There  are  few  subjects 
on  which  he  does  not  touch;  and  in  almost  every  one  he  seems 
to  be  at  home.  Trusting  to  this,  it  is  true,  he  sometimes  makes 
a dash  out  of  his  way,  and  then  he  is  apt  to  lose  his  footing. 
We  might  point  out  several  such  false  steps ; but  it  would  be 
invidious.  We  shall  therefore  only  notice  .such  as  a Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society  ought  not  to  have  made,  and  as  a little 
temperance  in  the  display  of  his  gifts,  would  have  saved  our 
author  from  falling  into.  Thus,  had  he  been  content,  at  p.  330, 
to  use  the  vulgar  name  of  black  lead,  and  at  p 332  to  employ 
the  still  more  common  name  of  lead,  mankind,  to  the  end  of 
time,  might  have  remained  as  ignorant  of  his  mineralogical 
endowments,  as  he  is  of  mineralogy.  But  lest  his  readers 
should  not  understand  what  he  meant  by  ‘a  vein  of  black 
lead,  and  ‘a  mine  of  lead;’  or,  in  case  they  might  have 
any  doubt  as  to  the  extent  of  his  scientific  acquirements,  he 
must  needs  translate  ‘ black  lead’  into  ‘ molybdena and,  by  a 
more  singular  alchemy  still,  transmute  ‘ lead’ into  ‘ ptunibafo' 
Nor  should  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  speak  of  the  degree 
of which  was  measured  in  Peru  (p.  143);  nay,  we 
will  not  even  permit  such  a dignitary  to  tell  us  that  the  ‘ work 

* of  Almamon,  published  in  814,  describes  the  mode  of  mea- 
‘ suringa  degree  of  the  meridian,  the  result  of  which  very  near- 

* ly  corresponds  with  the  more  recent  experiments  made  in 
‘ Peru  and  Lapland :’  First,  (to  omit  all  other  objections), 
because  the  mode  could  have  no  result  at  all ; and  next,  be- 
cause no  result  could  correspond  with  the  ‘experiments  (mea- 
surements) made  in  Peru  and  Lapland,’  unless  it  was  wide 
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of  the  truth.  For  the  Lapland  measurement,  to  which  our 
author  obviously  alludes,  is  that  of  Maupertuis,  now  ascertain- 
ed to  be  erroneous.  In  this  instance,  Mr.  Jacob  is  betrayed, 
as  before,  by  a little  stretch  of  ambition;  he  must  not  only  be 
familiar  with  x\rabic  authors,  but  with  the  history  of  science  in 
the  East ; and  so  he  discovers,  what  we  venture  to  say  no  o- 
ther  man  will  ever  find  in  those  writers.  Thus  much  it  was  in- 
cumbent on  us  to  set  down;  but  we  cheerfully  recur  to  the 
praise  already  bestowed  on  our  author  for  the  generality  and 
correctness  of  his  information. 

From  Seville  Mr.  Jacob  returned  to  Cadiz ; — as  usual, hearing 
much  about  robbers,  their  force,  their  cruelty  aijd  their  bold- 
ness ; — as  usual,  seeing  nothing  of  them,  nor  finding  the  small- 
est tract  of  their  existence.  We  shall  not  stop  to  give  any  part 
of  his  account  of  the  agriculture  in  the  south  of  Spain,  because 
it  is  rather  meagre  and  unsatisfactory ; nor  of  the  manufac- 
tures and  royal  monopolies,  which  are  pretty  fully  described: 
Nor  shall  we  extract  the  lively  and  shocking  description  of  a 
bull  feast  which  he  inserts ; both  because  the  subject  is  suffi- 
ciently known,  and  because  it  is  too  odious  to  contemplate. 
After  painfully  getting  through  the  disgusting  details  of  it,  still 
more  painful  and  disgusting  is  it  to  meet  with  such  a remark 
as  closes  it.  ‘ However  repugnant,’  says  he,  ‘ this  diversion 
‘ may  appear  to  every  delicate  and  feeling  mind,  it  is  more 
‘ frequented  and  admired  by  the  ladies  than  by  the  gentlemen ; 

‘ they  attend  these  exhibitions  in  their  gayest  dresses,  applaud 
‘ the  address  of  the  inhuman  combatants,  and  feel  the  greatest 
‘ solicitndeat  the  different  critical  turns  of  the  fight.  Many 
‘ of  the  young  country  gentlemen  may  trace  their  ruin  to  these 
‘ spectacles,  as  decidedly  as  Englishmen  of  the  same  class  may 
« trace  theirs  to  Newmarket.  In  fact,  it  is  the  great  object 
* which  engages  the  attention  of  that  description  of  men  dis- 
tinguished by  the  term  Majos.’  p.  175. 

On  his  return  to  Cadiz,  our  author  has  occasion  to  make  some 
remarks  not  very  favourable  to  the  loyalty  of  the  Spanish  navy; 
and  to  censure  still  more  unequivocally  their  nautical  discipline. 
Into  this  field,  for  obvious  prudential  reasons,  we  must  decline 
to  follow  him.  We  do  not  belong,  as  we  before  stated  to  the 
class  of  safe  politicians ; and  there  is  no  saying  what  effects  a 
representation  from  some  Spanish  envoy  might  have  in  a cer- 
tain quarter.  Turn  we  then  gladly  to  a safer  theme,  and  one 
upon  which  we  can  dwell  for  ever,  with  the  wonder  and  de- 
light w herewith  it  will  be  dwelt  upon  for  ever  by  all  men — the 
immortal  victory  of  Tratalgar!  We  have  always  brought  be- 
fore our  readers  every  gleaning  which  the  narrative  of  sue— 
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ce«sive  travellers  alForded  in  illustration  of  this  mighty  achieve- 
ment; and  we  shall  here,  in  consistency  with  this  principle, 
extract  the  striking  circumstances  relating  to  it  which  Mr.  Jacob 
has  so  well  represented. 

‘ Before  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  when  the  orders  arrived  for  the 
fleet  to  sail,  every  man,  at  all  accustomed  to  the  water,  was  im- 
pressed to  man  the  navy ; the  carnage  of  that  day  consequently  fell 
principally  on  the  population  of  Cadiz;  and  numerous  widows  and 
orphans  have  to  lament  the  loss  of  their  husbands  and  fathers  in 
that  memorable  action. 

‘ I have  frequentlydieard  people  relating,  with  indescribable 
emotions,  the  fears,  the  hopes,  the  agitations,  and  the  mournings, 
which  occupied  those  few,  but  interesting  days,  when  the  united 
fleets  of  France  and  Spain  sailed  from  Cadiz,  amidst  the  prayers 
aud  benedictions  of  the  people,  with  the  vain  expectation  of  van- 
quishing the  foe  who  had  so  long  held  them  imprisoned  w'ithin 
their  own  fortifications.  The  day  they  sailed,  all  was  expectation 
and  anxiety.  The  succeeding  day  increased  the  suspense,  and 
wound  up  the  feelings  of  the  people  almost  to  a state  of  phrenzy. 
The  third  day  brought  intelligence  that  the  hostile  fleets  were 
approaching  eacli  other,  with  all  the  preparations  of  determined 
hostility.  The  ships  were  not  visible  from  the  ramparts,  but  the 
crowds  of  citizens  assembled  there  had  their  ears  assailed  by  the 
roaring  of  the  distant  cannon  : the  anxiety  of  the  females  border- 
ed on  insanity ; but  more  of  despair  than  of  hope  was  visible  in  eve- 
ry countenance.  At  this  dreadful  moment,  a sound,  louder  than 
any  that  had  preceded  it,  and  attended  with  a column  of  dark 
smoke,  announced  that  a ship  had  exploded.  The  madness  of  the 
people  was  turned  to  rage  against  England ; and  exclamations 
burst  forth,  denouncing  instant  death  to  every  man  who  spoke  the 
language  of  their  enemies.  Two  Americans,  who  had  mixed 
with  the  people,  fled,  and  hid  themselves,  to  avoid  this  ebullition 
of  popular  fury;  which,  however,  subsided  into  the  calmness  of 
despair,  when  the  thunder  of  the  cannon  ceased.  They  had  no 
hope’  of  conquest,  no  cheering  expectations  of  greeting  their  vic- 
torious countrymen,  nor  of  sharing  triumphal  laurels  with  those 
who  had  been  engaged  in  the  conflict ; each  only  hoped  that  the 
objects  of  his  own  affection  were  safe  ; and  in  that  hope  found 
some  resource  against  the  anticipated  disgrace  of  the  country. 

‘ The  storm  that  succeeded  the  battle  tended  only  to  keep  alive, 
through-the  night,  the  horrors  of  the  day,  and  to  prepare  them  for 
the  melancholy  spectacle  of  the  ensuing  morning,  when  the 
wrecks  of  their  floating  bulwarks  were  seen  on  shore,  and  some, 
that  had  escaped  the  battle  and  the  storm,  entering  the  bay  to 
shelter  themselves  from  the  pursuit  ol  their  victorious  enemy. 

‘ The  feelings  of  strong  sensibility,  which  had  so  agitated  the 
minds  of  the  people  during  the  conflict,  were  now  directed  to  the 
lender  offices  of  humanity  towards  their  wounded  countrymen  ; 
VOL,  xviii.  NO.  35.  19 
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the  softer  sex  attended  on  the  wharfs  to  assist  them  in  landinty,  to 
convey  them  to  the  convents  and  the  hospitals;  while  the  priests 
were  administering;  the  last  offices  of  religion  to  those  whose  de- 
parting spirits  took  their  flight  before  they  could  reach  the  asy- 
lums appointed  for  their  reception.  When  the  first  emotions  had 
subsided,  the  peopie  of  Cadiz  strongly  manifested  their  contempt 
of  the  Frci  ch,  whom  they  accused  of  having  deserted  them  in  the 
hour  of  battle;  and  the  attention  of  Lord  Coliingwood  to  the  woun- 
ded Spanish  prisoners,  induced  them  to  contrast  the  conduct  of 
their  generous  enemies  with  that  of  their  treacherous  allies.'  p. 
179—181, 

• 

These  deeds  of  arms  and  of  mercy,  did,  we  will  hope,  redeem 
our  national  character  from  the  foul  stain  which  the  affair  of  the 
Spanish  frigates  had  left  upon  it,  and  does  still  leave  upon  the 
memory  of  its  author.  But  Mr.  Jacob  has  found  out  another 
method  of  wiping  that  blot  away.  In  giving  an  account  of  the 
veteran  Don  Alviar,  one  of  the  best  naval  officers  in  the  service, 
he  informs  us,  that  he  commanded  one  of  the  four  frigates  ‘ which 
were  intercepted  before  the  war  began that  he  had  passed  some 
years  in  South  America,  and  was  on  his  return  to  his  native  coun- 
try, with  his  wife,  his  children,  and  his  wealth.  When  they  met 
the  British  squadron,  he  was  in  a boat  coming  from  the  Com- 
modore’s ship  : The  vessels  engaged  ; and  he  saw  the  one  blow 
up  in  which  his  whole  earthly  tieasures  were  stored.  He  was 
carried  prisoner  to  England;  and,  says  Mr.  Jacob,  ‘on  a prop- 
‘ er  representation  of  his  case  to  the  Government,  every  possible 
‘ alleviation  was  afforded  him  : his  family  were  irretrievably  gone, 
‘ but  his  wealth  was  generously  returned.’  Some  readers  may 
reflect  on  the  cause  of  the  war,  and  more  especially  of  this 
dreadful  crime  which  preceded  it.  They  may  know',  from  a 
lively  recollection  of  the  eloquence  displayed  on  that  afflicting 
subject  by  Lord  Grenville,  Lord  Grey,  and  Dr.  ‘Lawrence,  that 
base,  sordid  lucre — Spanish  dollars,  were  at  the  bottom  of  the 
whole  proceeding ; and  therefore  they  may  be  surprised  at  the 
act  of  kindness  and  liberality  which  is  here  recorded — ‘Don 
Alviar’s  share  of  the  dollars  w'as,  ’ as  our  author  says,  * generoitsly 
returned  : ” but  w'hat  follows  will  astonish  most  readers  still  more 
— ‘ and  his  gratitude  knows  no  bounds ! ’ Furthermore,  he  is  a 
friend  of  the  English,  and  rejoices  in  the  alliaiice  betw'een  the 
two  countries; — an  instance  of  patriotism,  of  self-subjugation, 
of  violence  done  to  the  strongest  natural  feelings,  which  has  no 
example  since  the  days  of  him  who  put. his  children  to  death  for 
the  liberties  of  Ins  country,  and  which  we  should  place  in  the 
very  same  rcuk  with  that  precedent,  if  the  elder  Brutus  had  ever 
touched  the  money  of  the  Tarquins. 

From  Cadiz,  our  autlior  made  an  interesting  excursion  to 
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Granada,  by  Malaga  and  Gibraltar.  We  have  not  left  our- 
selves room  to  follow  him  through  this  tour;  but  he  continues 
to  describe  well,  to  observe  with  his  usual  acuteness,  and  to 
coimiuinicate  such  things  as  may  instruct  his  readers  respecting 
the  state  of  Spain,  without  nicely  w'eighiug  whether  they  make 
for  or  against  his  views  of  the  political  questions  to  which  they 
relate.  The  reader  will  probably  recognise,  in  the  following 
anecdote,  the  style  of  those  official  accounts  which  so  frequently 
inform  the  world  of  Spanish  victories. 

‘ While  eating  our  homely  repast  under  the  gateway  of  the 
posada,  the  politicians  of  the  place,  attracted  by  the  intelligence 
that  some  Englishmen  were  arrived,  assembled  around  us  to  in- 
quire for  news  ; though  curious,  they  were  not  impertinent;  and 
the  expressions  of  hatred  to  the  French,  and  gratitude  to  our 
country,  were  by  no  means  ungrateful  to  our  feelings.  I never 
was  more  struck  with  Spanish  bombast, than  on  this  occasion.  The 
spokesman  of  the  party  harangued  them  in  lofty  terms  ; and  said, 
that  but  for  the  intervention  of  England, Malaga, and  all  their  coun- 
try, would  have  been  conquered  by  the  enemy  last  year ; and, that 
nothingbut  the  arms  of  England  now  preserved  them  from  des- 
truction : He  continued  his  harangue  by  stating,  that  he  had 
been  in  England  lately,  (meaning  Gibraltar,  which  the  people 
here  designate  by  that  name),  where  he  saw  el  General,  pointing 
to  me,  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  men,  all  clothed  in  scarlet,  and 
who  moved  as  though  they  were  one  man;  that  he  saw  el  Coro- 
nel,  pointing  to  Mr.  Michell,  commanding  hundreds  of  cannon, 
which  the  men  pointed  with  the  facility  ot  a musket;  and  contin- 
ued paying  us  such  extravagant  compliments,  and  uttering  such 
pious  wishes  for  our  prosperity,  that  it  rendered  the  whole  scene 
completely  ludicrous  to  us,  though  it  appeared  interesting  to  the 
rest  of  his  auditors.  He  execrated  the  Junta  and  the  Spanish 
officers,  and  concluded  with  significant  grimaces,  and  a characte- 
ristic wave  of  his  finger  ; “ los  officiales  Espanoles  no  valde  na- 
da,  no  valde  nada  ;”  Spanish  officers  ai’e  good  for  nothing. 

‘ I lay  little  stress  on  these  and  similar  occurrences,  and  do  not 
depend  on  them  as  indications  of  patriotism  ; and  I notice  them 
rather  as  illustrations  of  manners,  than  of  politics;  as  proofs  of 
the  polite  and  flattering  habits  which  the  Spaniards  possess,rather 
than  as  demonstrations  of  their  political  regard  for  us.  I have  so 
frequently  heard  this  expression,  “ no  valde  nada,”  applied  by  the 
people  to  their  officers  and  their  troops,  that  I consider  it  a mere 
complimenttoours;and  itshowsonly  the  extentol  their  politeness, 
when  the  proudest  people  on  earth  can  sacrifice  so  far  to  civility, 
as  to  degrade  their  own  countrymen,  merely  to  flatter  foreigners. 

‘ We^ft  Aloi'a  amidst  the  benedictions  of  the  orator,  who  had 
Iransformed  my  volunteer  coat  into  a general’s  uniform,  and  pve; 
maturely  raised  my  friend  to  a rank  which,  when  he  attains,  I 
have  no  doubt  he  will  fill  with  honour  to  himself,  and  advantage  to 
his  country.  Our  road  was  tremendous,’  p.  319 — 32  I. 
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Tlie  description  which  our  author  gives  of  Granada  m ly 
somewhat  disappoint  the  reader;  but  it  is  indeed  one  ot  tho-.e 
subjects,  w'hich  a traveller  may  be  excused  for  not  doing  justice 
to.  VVc  shall  content  ourselves  with  transcribing  his  account  of 
the  singular  town  of  Ronda;  and  then  close  these  extracts  with 
his  remarks  upon  the  Spanish  peasants,  and  upon  the  character 
of  the  higher  classes. 

‘ One  of  the  streets  of  the  city  is  built  almost  close  to  the  edge 
of  the  precipice,  and  stairs  are  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  which 
lead  to  nooks  in  the  lower,  precipices,  in  which,  though  there  is 
very  little  soil,  gardens  have  been  formed,  where  fig  and  orange 
trees  grow  with  considerable  luxuriance,  and  greatly  contribute 
to  the  beauty  of  the  scenery.  From  the  situation  of  Ronda,  on  the 
top  of  a rock,  water  is  scarce,  and  stairs  are  constructed  down  to 
the  river,  by  which  means  the  inhabitants  are  supplied.  We  des- 
cended by  one  flight  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  steps,  and  at  the 
bottom  found  a fine  spring,  in  a large  cave,  which  after  turning  a 
mill  at  its  source,  contributes  to  increase  the  waters  of  the  Gua» 
diaro.  From  this  spot,  our  views  of  the  lofty  bridge  was  most 
striking  and  impressive;  and  the  houses  and  churches  of  the  city, 
impending  over  our  heads  on  both  banks,  had  a most  sublime  ef- 
fect. Beyond  the  bridge,  the  river  takes  a turn  to  the  right,  and 
passes  under  the  Alumeyda,  from  which,  the  precipice  of  five 
hundred  feet  is  very  bold  and  abrupt,  though  interspersed  with 
jutting  prominences  covered  with  shrubs  and  trees.  The  Ala- 
meyda  of  this  city  is  by  far  the  most  beautiful  public  w.alk  I have 
seen  in  Spain  ; the  paths  are  paved  with  marble  ; the  parterres  are 
filled  with  ever-greens;  and  over  the  paths,  vines  are  trained  on 
trellises,  which,  in  the  warmest  weather,  afford  a grateful  shade. 

‘ One  of  the  curiosities  of  Ronda,  is  a singular  repository  for 
water  under  the  Dominican  convent  : It  consists  of  a large  cav- 
ern, nearly  on  a level  with  the  river,  which  was  supplied  with 
water  by  means  of  an  aqueduct,  which  formerly  passed  over  the 
old  bridge.  When  this  city  was  besieged  by  the  Christians,  and 
no  access  could  be  had  to  the  river, it  is  said  that  the  Moors  em- 
ployed their  Christian  captives  in  bringing  the  water  in  skins 
from  this  reservoir,  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants  ; It  is 
descended  by  means  of  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  steps ; and 
on  the  walls  are  shown  marks  of  the  cross,  which  the  pious  cap- 
tives are  said  to  have  worn  with  their  fingers  in  passing  up  and 
down  during  their  laborious  occupation.  The  cavern  is  hollowed 
into  spacious  saloons,  the  roofs  of  which  are  formed  into  domes 
of  prodigious  height ; and  formerly  the  whole  was  filled  with  wa- 
ter : But  there  having  been  no  necessity,  of  late  years,  to  have 
recourse  to  this  method  of  supplying  that  necessary  article,  the 
caverns  are  neglected,  and  are  going  so  fast  to  decay,  that  in  a 
few  years  they  wili  be  filled  with  the  rubbish  which  falls  from  the 
roofs.’  p.  334 — 336. 
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The  following  are  the  most  material  parts  of  his  observations 
upon  the  peasantry. 

‘ The  inhabitants  of  Rondahave  peculiarities  common  to  them- 
selves and  the  other  people  in  the  mountainous  districts,  and  ob- 
viously differ  from  the  people  on  the  plains.  The  dress  both  of 
the  males  and  females  varies  as  well  in  the  colour  and  shape  of 
the  garments,  as  in  the  materials  of  which  they  are  composed, and 
is  peculiarly  calculated  for  cold  weather.  Their  countenances, 
as  I have  before  noticed,  are  very  expressive,  and,  in  my  judg- 
ment, superior  to  those  of  any  race  of  people  I have  seen.  The 
men  are  remarkably  well  formed,  robust,  and  active,  with  a flex- 
ibility of  well  turned  limbs,  which,  doubtless,  contributes  to  that 
agility  for  which  they  are  celebrated  : but  the  females  in  general 
are  of  short  stature ; and  the  cumbersome  dress  which  they  wear 
so  conceals  the  figure,  that  it  is  diflicult  to  determine  whether 
they  are  well  or  ill  formed  ; but  there  is  an  expression  of  sensibili- 
ty in  their  countenances,  and  a peculiar  grace  in  all  their  move- 
ments, which  is  extremely  fascinating.  In  walking  the  streets  the 
women  wear  veils,  to  cover  their  heads,  as  a substitute  for  caps 
and  hats,  neither  of  which  are  worn.  These  veils  are  frequently 
made  of  a pink  or  pale  blue  flannel ; and,  with  a petticoat  of  black 
stuff,  form  their  principal  dress.  The  men  wear  no  hats;  but, 
instead  of  them,  what  are  called  montero  caps,  made  of  black 
velvet  or  silk,  abundantly  adorned  with  tassels  and  fringe;  and  a 
short  jacket,  with  gold  or  silver  buttons,  and  sometimes  orna- 
mented with  embroidery,  is  worn  just  sufficiently  open  to  dis- 
play a very  highly-finished  waistcoat ; they  wear  leather  or  velvet 
breeches,  with  gaiters ; so  that  the  whole  of  the  figure,  which  is 
generally  extremely  good,  is  distinctly  seen. 

‘ Having  observed  much  of  the  manners  and  character  of  the 
Spanish  peasantry,  more  especially  within  the  last  fourteen  days, 
I feel  I should  not  be  doing  them  justice  were  I to  abstain  from 
speaking  of  them  according  to  my  impressions.  I have  given 
some  account  of  their  figures  and  countenances ; and  though  both 
are  good,  I do  not  think  them  equal  to  their  dispositions.  There 
is  a civility  to  strangers,  and  an  easy  style  of  behaviour,  familiar 
to  this  class  of  Spanish  society,  which  is  very  remote  from  the 
churlish  and  awkward  manners  of  the  English  and  German  pea- 
santry. Their  sobriety  and  endurance  of  fatigue  are  very  remark- 
able; and  there  is  a constant  cheerfulness  in  their  demeanour, 
which  strongly  prepossesses  a stranger  in  their  favour.  This 
cheerfulness  is  displayed  in  singing  either  ancient  ballads,  or 
songs  which  they  compose  as  they  sing,  with  all  the  facility  of  the 
Italian  improvisators  One  of  their  songs  varying  in  words,  ac- 
cording to  the  skill  of  the  singer,  has  a termination  to  certain  ver- 
ses,  which  says,  “ tl.al  as  Ferdinand  has  no  w'ife,  he  shall  marry 
the  King  of  England’s  daughter.  ’ Some  of  these  songs  relate  to 
war  or  chivalry, and  many  to  gallantry  and  love:  the  latter  not  always 
expressed  in  the  most  decorous  language  according  to  our  ideas. 
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‘ Though  the  Spanish  peasantry  treat  every  tnan  they  meet 
with  politeness,  they  expect  an  equal  return  of  civility  ; and  to 
pass  them  without  the  usual  expression,  “ Vaja  usted  con  Dios,” 
or  saluting  them  without  bestowingon  them  the  title  of  Cabaleros, 
would  be  risking  an  insult  from  people  who,  though  civil  and 
even  polite,  are  not  a little  jealous  of  their  claims  to  reciprocal 
attentions.  I have  been  informed,  that  most  of  the  domestic  vir- 
tues are  strongly  felt,  and  practised,  by  the  peasantry ; and  that  a 
degree  of  parental,  filial,  and  fraternal  affection  is  observed  among 
them,  which  is  exceeded  in  no  other  country.  I have  already 
said  sufficient  of  their  Religion  ; it  is  a subject  on  which  they  feel 
the  greatest  pride.  To  suspect  them  of  heresy,  or  of  being  des- 
cended from  a Moor  or  a Jew,  would  be  the  most  unpardonable 
of  all  offences ; but  their  laxity  with  respect  to  matrimonial  fide- 
lity, it  must  be  acknowledged,  is  a stain  upon  their  character; 
which,  though  common,  appears  wholly  irreconcileable  with  the 
general  morality  of  the  Spanish  character.  They  are  usually  fair 
and  honourable  in  their  dealings ; and  a foreigner  is  less  subject 
to  imposition  in  Spain  than  in  any  other  country  I have  visited. 

‘ Their  generosity  is  great,  as  far  as  their  means  extend  ; and 
many  of  our  countrymen  have  experienced  it  in  rather  a singular 
way.  I have  been  told  that,  after  the  Revolution,  when  English- 
men first  began  to  travel  in  the  Peninsula,  many  who  had  re- 
mained a few  days  at  an  Inn,  on  asking  for  their  bill,  at  their  de- 
parture, learnt,  to  their  great  surprise,  that  some  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, with  friendly  officiousness,  had  paid  their  reckoning,  and 
forbidden  the  host  to  communicate  to  his  guests  the  persons  to 
whose  civility  they  were  indebted.  I knew  one  party  myself  to 
whom  this  occurred  at  Malaga : they  were  hurt  at  the  circum- 
stance, and  strenuously  urged  the  host  to  take  the  amount  of 
their  bill,  and  give  it  to  the  person  who  had  discharged  it;  but  he 
resolutely  refused,  and  protested  he  was  ignoi'ant  of  those  who 
paid  this  compliment  to  Englishmen.  It  was  common, if  our  coun- 
trymen went  to  a coffee-house,  or  an  ice-house,  to  discover,when 
they  rose  to  depart,  that  their  refreshment  had  been  paid  for  by 
some  one  who  had  disappeared,  and  with  w hom  they  had  not  even 
exchanged  a word.  I am  aware  that  these  circumstances  may  be 
attributed  to  the  warm  feelings  towards  our  country,  which  were 
then  excited  by  universal  enthusiasm ; but  they  are,  nevertheless, 
the  offspring  of  minds  naturally  generous  and  noble.’  p.337-341. 

What  he  adds  upon  the  upper  classes  of  the  community,  will 
probably  be  thought  sufficient  to  warrant  the  distrust  we  have 
already  e.\pressed  in  the  exertions  of  the  country  at  large,  so 
long  as  its  resources,  comprehending  that  excellent  peasantry  of 
whom  our  author  hasjust  been  discoursing,  shall  'be  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  lawyers,  llie  priests  and  the  grandees.  The  fol- 
low'ing  passage  is  indeed  concise,  and  rather  gives  the  results  of 
Mr.  Jacob’s  observations,  than  his  remarks  themselves.  The 
subject  is  of  rather  a delicate  nature;  and  he  may  perchance  re- 
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collect  the  wrath  which  used  to  be  manifested  by  the  pretended 
friends  of  Spain,  at  various  times,  and  in  divers  manners,  when 
any  one  happened  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  the  privileged  or- 
ders in  that  country. 

‘ I should  be  glad  if  1 could,  •with  justice,  give  as  favourable  a 
picture  of  the  higher  orders  of  society  in  this  Country ; but,  per- 
haps, when  we  consider  their  wretched  education,  and  their  ear- 
ly habits  of  indolence  and  dissipation,  we  ought  not  to  wonder 
at  the  state  of  contempt  and  degradation  to  which  they  are  now 
reduced.  I am  not  speaking  the  language  of  prejudice,  but  the 
result  of  the  observations  I have  made,  in  which  every  accurate 
observer  among  our  countrymen  has  concurred  with  me  in  say- 
ing, that  the  figures  and  the  countenances  of  the  higher  orders 
are  as  much  inferior  to  those  of  the  peasants,  as  their  moral 
qualities  are  in  the  view  I have  given  of  them.’  p.  S4l. 

We  cannot  close  these  quotations  better,  than  with  the  two 
following  short  facts,  w’bich  deserve  the  attention  both  of  Spa- 
nish and  English  politicians. 

‘ The  mountains  in  this  neighbourhood  are  filled  with  bands 
of  contrabandists,  who  convey  tobacco  and  other  goods  from  Gib- 
raltar to  the  interior  of  the  country.  They  are  an  athletic  race 
of  men,  with  all  the  hardiness  and  spirit  of  enterprise  which  their 
dangerous  occupation  requires.  They  reside  in  the  towns  which 
are  situated  in  the  most  mountainous  part  of  the  country,  and  are 
well  acquainted  with  all  the  passes  and  hiding-places.  They  are 
excellent  marksmen  ; and  though  the  habit  of  their  lives  has  ren- 
dered them  disobedient  to  the  revenue  laws,  yet  they  are  much 
attached  to  their  native  land,  and  might  with  a little  management 
be  rendered  very  formidable  to  its  invaders.’  p.  341,  342. 

‘ There  are  no  game  laws  in  Spain,  nor  could  any  power  en- 
force such  laws,  were  they  enacted.  Every  man  in  Spain  carries 
his  gun  when  he  goes  from  home.  The  Spaniards  are  all  excel- 
lent marksmen  ; aivd  the  kind  of  defence  best  adapted  for  Spain, 
depends  much  on  their  skill  in  this  respect.  The  ixirtiesofguer- 
tillas  formed  over  the  country  are  very  numerous;  and,  by  inier-t 
cepting  despatches,  and  cutting  off  supplies,  have  annoyed  the 
French  more  than  the  regular  troops.  Had  game  laws  been  es- 
tablished, and  the  peasantry  prohibited  from  carrying  fowling 
pieces,  the  country  would  not  have  made  the  resistance  to  the 
French,  which  has  so  far  exceeded  that  vyJhich  they  Ivave  expe- 
rienced in  other  countries.  ^ 

‘ Though  all  are  permitted  to  kill  gajiW,  ther.?  are  extensive 
preserves,  called  Cortos,  belonging  to  the  King,  arid  to  some  of 
the  nobility,  which  are  protected  by  privileges  similar  to  ®ur 
right  of  free  warren.’  p.  198. 

There  is  one  part  of  Mr.  Jacob’s  common-place  book  which 
we  sbouhl  have  been  glad  to  bring  before  our  readei-s,  if  he  had 
thooght  ht  to  print  it,  or  to  make  any  allusions  to  h j-— we  mean 
Ae  facts  and  anecdotes  relating  to  the  French  and  Spaniards, 
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■which,  as  we  find  in  the  Parliamentary  Reports  for  last  Session, 
he  detailed  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  very 
day,  if  we  rightly  remember,  of  his  arrival  from  the  Peninsula. 
He  appears  to  have  entered  the  House  while  the  debate  was  go- 
ing briskly  on  respecting  the  Portuguese  subsidy ; and  finding, 
or  thinking,  that  his  Majesty’s  ministers  m ere  at  a loss  for  sup- 
port, and  especially  for  proper  facts,  he  is  reported  to  have  sup- 
plied them  most  opportunely  from  the  rich  store  with  which  he 
had  that  instant  returned.  This  was  worthy  of  the  safe  charac- 
ter which,  we  have  already  remarked,  belongs  to  the  worthy 
Alderman  in  his  political  capacity.  We  will  not  inquire  whe- 
ther his  colleague,  who  had  recently  visited  the  Scheldt,  ad- 
opted  a still  more  prudent  course,  by  only  giving  his  silent  vote 
upon  that  memorable  expedition;  but  we  are  quite  sure,  that, 
when  he  comes  to  favour  the  impatient  public  with  his  Tour, 
he  will  follow  Alderman  Jacob’s  safe  example,  and  suppress  all 
mention  oi  x\\&  reasons  and  facts  upon  which  his  opinion  was 

The  Appendix  contains  some  of  the  papers  before  Parlia- 
ment,—the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  in  the  south  of  bpain,— and 
an  abstract  of  the  population  in  1803,  itom*  Censo  defontos  y 
Jf^lanufocturus  de  Espaua,’  Accoiding  to  this  account,  Spam, 
including  the  islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  contained,  then, 
10  3o  1,073  souls  upon  15,001  square  leagues;  the  density  of 
the  population  varying  from  2,009  on  a square  league,  the  pro- 
portion in  Guipuzcoa,  to  311,  the  proportion  in  Cuenca. 
These  are  not  the  facts  in  the  eloquent  and  opportune  speech 

above  referred  to.  , 1 v 

We  have  only  to  add  a word  or  tw'o  as  to  the  external  quali- 
ties of  this  volume.  Of  the  plates  we  have  already  spoken  fa- 
vourably; but  the  size,  type,  and,  of  course,  the  price  of  the 
book  are  not  of  that  moderate  and  useful  description  which  we 
have  had  occasion  to  notice  with  approbation  in  the  works  ot  other 
mercantile  travellers,  and  which  cannot  be  too  highly  praised. 
With  respect  to  the  general  character  of  Mr.  Jacobs  produc- 
tion enough  has  been  said,  to  make  it  quite  unnecessary  more 
particularly  to  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 


Art.  VI.  Tentamen  de  Metris  ah  JEschylo  in  Choricis  Canti- 
bus  adhihitis.  Cantabrigie.  Typis  ac  sumtibus  Jcadermas. 

I8O9.  pp.  619. 

WE  expressed  ourselves  somewhat  at  length,  in  the  preceding 
Number  of  this  Journal,  as  to  the  relative  importance  of 
metrical  pursuits  to  students  in  classical  literature.  In  addition 
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to  the  observahons  which  we  then  offered,  we  may  remark,  that 
another  objection  to  devoting  too  much  time  to  such  subjects  is, 
their  difficulty  and  abstruseness.  The  labour  which  is  requisite 
to  acquire  a tolerably  accurate  knowledge  of  the  varieties  and 
laws  of  metre,  is  very  great.  Our  stock  of  information  is  ex- 
ceedingly small  on  all  subjects  relating  to  the  music  of  the  an- 
cients, and  in  particular  the  music  of  the  drama.  The  strange 
mtermixture  of  recitative,  singing  and  dancing,  which  seems  to 
have  been  used  in  the  Grecian  theatre,  renders  it  veiy  difficult 
for  a modern  to  determine,  what  disposition  of  any  given  set  of 
words  was  most  agreeable  to  the  ears  of  an  Athenian  audience. 
When  we  say  difficult,  we  mean  that  it  is  nearly  impossible.  All 
that  we  can  hope  to  attain  to  is,  with  the  exception  of  a few'  in- 
stances, a high  degree  of  probability.  Our  own  ears  will  be  ve- 
ry insufficient  judges,  and  our  own  notions  of  harmony  very  un- 
certain rules  to  guide  us  in  our  investigations.  The  only  safe 
method  to  be  pursued,  is  a diligent  collation  and  comparison  of 
the  metrical  remains  of  the  dramatic  poets ; from  which,  if  it  be 
instituted  with  accuracy  and  care,  we  may  hope  to  draw  some 
pneral  and  tolerably  certain  rules  of  disposition.  This  method 
has  been  practised  by  Dr.  Burney  w'ith  singular  success;  and  is 
a far  more  safe  and  certain  mode  of  studying  the  subject,  than 
by  the  theoretical  canons  and  metrical  metaphysics  of  Hermann. 

The  great  labour  which  Dr.  Burney  has  for  many  years  be- 
stowed upon  the  science  in  question,  gives  such  a w eight  to  his 
authonty  on  points  of  metre,  that  it  may  seem  presumption  to 
ditter  from  him  at  all ; and  perhaps  no  one  can  be  a competent 
judge  of  the  success  w hich  has  attended  his  researches,  who  has 
^t  bestowed  the  same  pains  upon  the  subject  that  he  has  done. 

1 here  are,  however,  some  discoveries,  which,  though  they  are 
the  result  of  patient  and  laborious  investigation,  are  easily  per- 
ceived  to  be  true  when  once  they  are  pointed  out;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  some  theories,  however  they  may  be  supported  by^ 
learned  disquisitions,  and  arguments,  and  quotations,  have  some- 
tmng  in  them  which  our  feelings  and  taste,  quite  independently 
o our  reason,  pronounce  to  be  false.  Instances  of  both  these 
occur  in  Dr.  Burney’s  Tentamen.  Many  of  his  arrangements 
are  singularly  happy,  and  carry  with  them  an  air  of  certainty  ; 
while  others  are  such  as  our  ears  will  never  assent  to,  whatever 
conviction  the  principles  of  Dr.  Burney’s  system  may  have  pre- 
viously wrought  in  our  minds.  This  circumstance  arises  priiici- 
pally  from  his  close  adherence  to  certain  rules  and  canons  which 
he  lays  down  for  himself  in  the  outset,  and  to  which  he  after- 
wards adapts,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  all  the  Chonc  parts  of  Ais- 
chylus.  ISow’,  since  these  rules  are  laid  dow  n as  so  many  dkitj, 
VOL.  xviii.  Ko.  35.  20 
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no  reason  assigned,  why  this  or  that  metre  is  excluded  from  this  of 
that  system,  we  trust  that  we  shall  stand  excused  from  all  charge 
of  presumption,  if  we  venture  to  exercise  sotnelhing  like  aca- 
demical hesitation  on  some  parts  of  the  w'ork  before  us.  Indeed, 
Dr.  Burney  himself,  with  great  candour,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  states  the  difficulty  and  lubricity  of  the  subject,  concedes  to 
his  readers  the  full  liberty  of  dissent.  ‘ Non  me  fugit,  quam 

* periculoscC  plenum  aleas  opus  sit  Rei  Mets  icae  tractatio.  Ete- 

* nim  in  via,  tarn  iuculta,  tarn  deserta,  et  non  nisi  luce  quae  du- 

* bia  vel  maligna  est,  a Graecis  Latinisque  Scriptoribus  perfusa, 

‘ saepe  ad  id  quod  simillimum  est  veri  aditus  quaerendus  est; 

‘ quum  illud  ipsum  verum  in  occulto  lateat.’  Praef.  p.  7. 

We  are  inclined  to  regret  that  the  learned  author  has  not  ex- 
plained, somewhat  more  largely,  in  his  preface,  his  own  theory ^ 
with  respect  to  the  metres  of  the  Tragaediaus  ; for  in  its  present 
form,  the  Tentanren  seems  to  us  to  be  only  a praxis  of  certain 
rules,  the  reasons  of  w hich  are  not  laid  dow'n.  Before  we  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  work,  w'e  feel  disposed  to  say  a 
few  words  respecting  a method  of  emendation,  which  all  writers 
on  metres  have  recourse  to  without  any  scruple,  and  which  they 
seem  to  consider  as  perfectly  legitimate  and  allow'able;  we  mean, 
transposition  and  repetition.  As  long  as  this  is  confined  to  sin- 
gle words,  we  do  not  much  object  to  it ; but  w'hen  applied  to 
membere  of  sentences,  and  whole  verses,  and  even  sets  of  verses, 
it  appears  to  us  an  extremely  hazardous  and  harsh  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding. The  argument  by  which  they  justify  it,  has  always 
appeared  to  us  to  make  directly  against  themselves.  ‘ The  Co- 

* pyists,’  say  they,  ‘ were  quite  ignorant  of  the  dramatic  me- 

* tres,  and  therefore  transposed  the  words  and  verses  as  they 
< leased.’  Now  it  seems  to  us,  that  if  they  were  really  unskil- 
led in  such  subjects,  they  would  have  had  no  inducement  to 
transpose  at  the  prodigious  rate  at  which  modern  scholars  sup- 
pose them  to  have  done  it,  but  would  have  taken  the  metres  as 
they  found  them.  Dr.  Burney  has  made  a free  use  of  this  pa- 
nacea of  transposition,  and  more  particularly  in  the  play  of  the 
^ven  against  Thebes ; and  he  anticipates  our  objections  in  these 
words.  ‘ Plures  forsan  in  hac  quam  in  caeteris  fabulis  transposi- 

* tiones  et  mutationes,  illasque  audaciores  paullo,  inveiiiet  eru- 

* ditus  Lector.’  But  more  of  this,  when  we  come  to  the  coi> 
sideration  of  the  play  in  question. 

The  Preface  contains  a proper  and  affectionate  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Poison ; but  we  cannot  say  much  for  the  taste  of 
prefixing  to  the  names  of  Richard  Bentley,  Richard  Dawes, 
Jeremy  Marklaiid,  .John  Taylor,  John  Toup,  Thomas  Tyr- 
whitt,  and  Richard  Person,  the  title  of — Magnanimous  Heroesi 
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This  is  bringing  back  the  good  old  times,  when  a man  could 
not  write  a Greek  grammar,  or  compose  a dictionary,  but  he 
was  inimediately  iUustrmis,oT  incomparable,  or  never  not  to  he 
praised  below  his  merits.  We  had  hoped  that  such  jargon  was 
abolished,  and  we  believe  it  is  nearly  so  ; we  are  tlierefore  sorry 
to  see  a scholar  of  Dr.  Burney’s  eminence  keeping  up  the  ab- 
surd phraseology  of  the  10th  and  17  th  centuries. 

The  mention  of  Porson  introduces  us  to  a letter  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Parr’s,  which  Dr.  Burney  subjoins  to  his  preface  ; an  ex- 
tract from  which  we  are  induced  to  present  our  readers  with,  as 
being  curious  in  more  respects  than  one. 

‘ Nos  autem,qui  de  postumis,  utdicitur,Porsonioperibus  tan- 
dem aJiquando  edendis  bona,  fausta,  felicia,  fortunata  auguraba- 
mur,  spes  omnino  omnis  fefellit.  N am  in  Scriniis  ejus,  ut  ab  haeredi- 
bus  etcognatis  accepis  scripta  reperta  sunt  perpauca:  ne  unum 
quidem  opus  ad  umbilicum  videtur  esse  ductum.  Res  denique 
hue  rediit,  ut  Porsoni  nec  prtestantis  in  genii,  nec  litterarum,  quae 
in  eo  non  vulgares  sed  interiores  et  reconclitae  erant,  ulla  in 
ejus  restent  vestigia,  notuHs  et  conjecturis  quibusdam 
exceptisf  quas  libroriim  nonnuWjrum  marginibus  ctuTeo-^fhccirTi 
Kxi  TTci^e^yat  alleverat.* 

What  connexion  this  piece  of  information  has  with  the  Ten- 
tamen ; what  could  have  induced  Dr.  Parr  to  send  it,  or  Dr. 
Burney  (than  whom  no  one  had  better  opportunities  of  know- 
ing the  true  state  of  the  case)  to  insert  it,  we  are  altogether  at 
a loss  to  determine.  To  us  there  seems  to  be  in  it  something  of 
insinuation,  which  we  will  not  undertake  to  explain  ; but  at  all 
evaits,  Dr.  Burney  should  have  taken  some  pains  to  ascertain 
die  correctness  of  his  learned  correspondent’s  intelligence.  Mr. 
Porson’s  h&redes  et  cognati  (w  ho,  if  we  are  rightly  informed,  are 
persons  in  very  respectable  lines  of  business)  w'ere,  no  doubt, 
quite  competent  to  give  Dr.  Parr  every  information  as  to  the 
treasures  of  Greek  criticism,  which  that  incomparable  scholar 
left  behind  him  at  his  death.  But  we  suspect  that  they  must 
have  cast  but  a cursory  eye  over  the  ni  question,  and 

looked  at  them  rather  «swToo"^e^'<«i7Ti  •,  form  point  of 

fact,  the  case  is  quite  the  reverse  of  what  the  Doctor  repre- 
sents it  to  be.  The  matter  appeared  to  us, as  it  did  to  Dr.  Parr, 
of  great  importance  to  the  literary  world  ; and  we  augured,  as 
he  did,  ‘ every  thing  good,  lucky,  happy,  fortunate,’  about  the 
posthumous  labours  of  Porson.  We  therefore  inquired  with 
some  diligence  into  the  true  state  of  the  case ; not,  indeed,  of 
the  respectable  ‘ hseredes  et  cognati,’  but  of  friends  who  had 
seen  these  5 and  the  result  of  our  inquiry  is,  that  these 

‘ notulae  quaedam,’  of  which  Dr.  Parr  speaks  in  such  diminu- 
tive terms  of  disrespect,  turn  out  to  be  a rich  treasure  of  criti- 
fism  in  every  branch  of  classical  literature;  that  Porson  has 
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left  behind  liim  nothing  done  a.iroa-x,t^nt'<rrt  k»)  but 

every  thing  carefully  and  correctly  written,  and  sometimes  rewrit- 
ten,— quite  lit  to  meet  the  public  eye,  without  any  diminution  or 
addition.  We  gladly  embrace  the  present  opportunity  of  cor- 
recting the  mistatement  in  question,  and  of  giving  to  the  literary 
world  a piece  of  intelligence  which  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
highly  welcome. 

We  now  revert  to  Dr.  Burney’s  Tentamen  ; and  shall  consi- 
der separately  his  arrangement  of  the  Choric  metres  in  each 
play  of  ^Eschylus  ; having  first  briefly  noticed  the  prolegomena, 
which  are  little  more  than  a statement  of  the  various  kinds  <rf 
verse  which  are  admitted  into  his  arrangement.  The  first  metre 
discussed  is  the  Antispastic,  w'hich,  by  admitting  sixty-Jive  vari- 
eties of  the  Antispastus,  may  be  made,  with  a little  management, 
to  comprehend  almost  every  species  of  verse  ; and  accordingly, 
we  have  several  legitimate  and  harmonious  lambic  trimeters 
converted  into  Antispastics.  Dr.  Burney  observes,  p.  xi.  ‘ Hoc 
‘ tainen  de  omnium  generum  Antispasticis  apud  Tragicos  Poetas 
‘ semel  sit  dictum  : — Pedes  in  Antistrophicis  per  singulas  syl- 
' lubas,  necessario  Pedibus  in  Strophicis  minime  respondent, 
‘ Metra  Metris  tantum  oppoiiuntur  : et,  in  horum  fine,  voces 
* sccandi  inos  est  usitatissimus  : quod  de  czeteris  Lyricis  iEschyli 
‘ metris  plerumque  intelligendum.’ 

I'roin  the  65  varieties  of  the  Antispastus,  arises  the  more 
harmonious  Dochmius,  admitting  an  equal  number  of  permu- 
tations. We  have  then  ten  species  of  Antispastic  verses  enume- 
rated, besides  the  monometer.  These,  it  appears  in  Dr.  Bur- 
ney’s system,  are  the  great  groundwork  of  metres,  into  which 
the  other  kinds  are  only  occasionally  introduced  and  worked  in 
to  heighten  the  effect.  Of  these  other  kinds  Dr.  Burney  says, 
‘ quibus  locus  inter  Antispastica  frequens  et  familiaris  attri- 
‘ buitur.’ 

II.  ‘ The  Cretic  foot,’  says  the  learned  w riter,  ‘ may  be 
‘ considered  as  being  formed  of  three  syllables,  taken  from  the 
‘ end  of  certain  Dochmii ;’  as  for  instance,  the  1st,  2d,  3d, 
4th,  5th,  46th,  47th,  48th,  49th  of  the  varieties  enumerated  by 
Dr.  Burney. 

Now,  from  a principle  which  mUst  be  true  in  metres  as  W'ell 
as  languages,  it  appears  to  us,  that  the  longer  feet  must  have 
arisen  from  some  combinations  of  the  shorter,  and  not  the  short- 
er from  parts  of  the  longer ; and  w'e  cannot  help  thinking  it 
more  probable,  that  the  Pes  Creticus  originated  from  a Ditro- 
chaeus,  than  from  a Dochmius  ; and  afterwards  it  would  natu- 
rally find  a place  in  Dochmiac  metres,  from  the  similarity  of  its 
rhythm  ; for  which  reason  also  we  frequently  find  a Cretic  foot 
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combined  with  a Dochmius;  though  we  observe  that  Dr.  Burney 
carefully  excludes  this  harmonious  species  of  verse  from  his  Ten- 
tamen. The  Scholiast  on  Heph£estion,  p,  l60,  ed.  Gaisford, 
saySjAlTPOX  AIOS,  iKfAHK^aixxi  x.ac.i  ji^x^etxiyO 

Kxt  KPHTIKOS.  A Cretic  monometeris  frequently  interposed  in 
systems  of  trochaic  verses,  being  in  fact  a trochaic  monometer 
catalectic ; from  all  which  we  conclude,  that  a Ditrochaeus  is 
much  more  likely  to  have  been  the  parent  of  this  foot  than  a 
Dochmius ; as  in  the  former  case  we  only  reject  one  syllable, 
and  that  at  the  end,  which  is  constantly  done  ; whereas  in  the 
latter,  we  cut  oft’  two,  and  sometimes  three  syllables  at  the  be- 
ginning, which  IS  contrary  to  metrical  custom.  But  after  all,  the 
Pes  Creticus  is  most  probably  one  of  those  which  Aristides  calls 
T«  XXI  vqaroTVTrx.  The  difterent  varieties  of  the  Dac- 

tylic Dimeter,  ‘ are,  ’ says  Dr.  Burney,  ‘ in  fact  Antispastic 
‘ Monometers.’  With  the  single  exception  of  Dochmiacs, we 
are  informed  that  none  of  the  verses  called  Aaynartetes  are  ad- 
mitted amongst  the  .Sischylean  metres,  or  at  least  very  rarely. 
We  suppose  that  Dr.  Burney  means  systems  of  Asynartetes ; for 
he  admits  the  Logaaedic  verse,  which  is  as  much  an  Asynartete 
as  any  of  the  64  varieties  recorded  by  the  Scholiast  on  He- 
phaestion.  The  conclusion,  or  corollary,  of  Dr.  Burney’s  in- 
vestigation is  pointed  out  in  the  following  words.  ‘ Ex  Indici- 
‘ bus,  qui  unicuique  subjiciuntur  Fabulae,  qualia  in  .iEschyli 
‘ Choricis  Cantibus  Metrasimul  conjuncta  Athenienses  delecta- 
‘ bant,  nullo  negotio  sibi  colliget  Lector.’ 

With  respect  to  the  text  which  Dr.  Burney  takes  as  his  ground- 
work, the  following  are  his  words.  ‘ Repetuntur  ALschyli  Me- 
‘ lica,  Editionibus  caeteris  saepius  neglectis,  ex  ilia,  quae  forma 
‘ minori,  post  Glasguensem  forma  maxima,  in  Foulisiano  Ty- 
‘ pographeo  An.  mdccxcv.  excusam,  a Bibliopolis  quibusdam 
‘ Anghcis,  laude  sua  miuime  fraudandis,  Londini  et  Oxoniae 
‘ tandem  prodiit.  An.  mdcccvi. — Equidem  proftteor,  me  in 
' iEschyli  verbis  edendis,  ducem  mihi  et  quodaminodo  auspi- 
‘ cem,  Porsonum  praeposuisse.  Est  aiitem  ubi,  Metri  causa, 
‘ aliae  a me  voces  transpositae  sunt,  aliaj  etiam  novatae.  Nec 
' tamen  is  sum>  qui  hujuscemodi  mutationes  superbo  Emenda- 
‘ tionum  nomine  venditare  ausim.’  Praef.  pp.  4.  5.  We  shall 
therefore  take  the  Glasgow  text  alluded  to  here,  as  the  basis 
of  our  remarks,  and  specify  Dr.  Burney’s  principal  deviations 
from  it. 

Prometheus  Vinctus. 

Antispastic  System,  vv.  114 — lip.  arranged  as  in  the  Glas- 
gow; but  in  V.  Il6,  6tivwroi  for  fifec-aro?,  as  in  v.  643. 
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f^tiftStec  Kcii  Maf<p^s.  We  are  inclined  to  prefer  tlie  old 

reading. 

Strophe  and  Antistr.  128.  144.  are  elegantly  arranged  in  Chor 
riambic  metres,  without  any  change  in  the  text. 

Str.  & Ant.  159.178.  The  three  last  verses  are  divided  intp 
four,  viz.  a Dactylic  Dimeter  Hypercatalectic;  a Trochaic  Mo- 
nom.  Hyperc.;  a Dactyl.  Pentam.;  and  a Logaaedic.  In  v.  182. 
for  Dr.  B.  has  given  i'eS'iet  <J'’,  ‘ ex  monitu  ipsius  R.  P.;’ 

which  Mr.  Blomtield,  who  follows  Dr.  Burney,  supports,  by  a 
similar'  passage  in  Sophocl.  Oed.  c.  1468.  The  Dactylic  Penta- 
meters, however,  vv.  176.  185.  do  not  please  us.  We  venture  to 
suggest  the  following  division  of  these  and  the  two  succeeding 
verses. 


STR. 

•yevtccr  ciS-'e  Xi- 
|e<  ^ Kecc^, 

a vxXtt/it*  T/»l  T<ev  S'vcrx- 
Xurav  ePiJ)  rti 


ANTISTR. 

0-c  re^fMC  jttA- 
vxtT  irtS'elv'  yicg 

»8ex,  KXt  KfXg  XTTXgce- 
f(,i>8oii  Kgavov  Trxlf, 


Str.  & Antistr.  397*  406.  are  arranged  in  Choriambic  varieties. 
The  concluding  verses  are  these. 


*R.P. 

(foltri. 


STR. 

ve/xeti  x^xTvvait, 
(Puyet  ra'icrt 

^cixyva-iy  xl^fx.*y. 


ANTISTR. 

tS'oi  ve/^oyrxi,  (JkeyxXo- 
o-ToyeiTt  folf*  T>iixxo-l  av'/- 
xxixyoVTt  ByrjTol. 


*E.P. 

a-altfl. 


The  Selden  MS.  and  Morell  have  eyS'ilxyvcriy,  which  Mr.  Butler 
prefers;  and  Mr.  Blomfield  has  edited — <f«vev  Oeeli  reli  irx^oi  iy — 
i'eixyvTiv  xi^/xxy,  of  which  we  have  spoken  in  our  review  of  Mr. 
B.’s  edition  of  this  play.  No.  XXXIIl.  p.  232. 

Str.  & Antistr.  415.  420.  The  two  last  verses  are  differently 
divided  from  the  Glasgow  text,  into  a pure  Antispastic  Glyconean, 
and  a Choriambic  diinet.  calal.  We  have  already  said,  in  the 
Review  just  quoted,  that  v.  421.  should  be  read  «'«' 

iFoXiTfi,x,  without  the  copulative  particle. 

Vv.  425—435.  Dr.  Burney  calls,  Antispaslicum  Systema.  Her- 
mann reduces  them  to  Antistrophics,  by  some  outrageous  altera- 
tions of  the  text.  We  agree  with  him,  that  .some  words  have 
fallen  out  after  v.  436. ; and  propose  the  following  arrangement 
for  the  consideration  of  our  readers. 


STROPHE  425. 
fcovoi*  re  v^oTiey  xXXoy  iv 
frayoio-ty  S'afteyr’  ic-i^iiA,xy  Stay 
TiTuyx  X-Ufcxii’' ArXxy$‘,  eg  xicy 
UTTi^o^oy  a-Beyog  x^xTxi'iy 
oogxyloy  rt  voXoi 
yciiToig  uvBffreyx^ei. 


ANTISTROPHE  431 . 

/3oa  J'i  TToyTtog  xXt!^a>y, 

crriyei  c^vf^yriryay  fiuBog, 

yxg  xiS'og  f*-vxog  KtXxiy  $ (^auoiy  S' 

ooqxyog  B‘  (yrxyxi  6‘ 

xyye^urtiiy  TTorxf^ay 

<rrsyov<riy  xXyeg  »l»r^ey. 

426.  xKXfxxyToSiTBig  js  .rejected 


V.  425.  Si  for  Stj  Cod.  Venet.  2. 
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with  Hermann,  who  conceives  it  to  have  been  Inserted  from  v. 
151.  Tsi'iri''  u^ecfbitiToS'troia-i  R,  P.  & Burn,  i'ccfcltr'  axet- 

l*et\ira^eroti  TirZtcc  At</U>oe7$  eio'iS'ofiixv  The  words  between 

brackets  we  have  inserted,  from  mere  conjecture,  in  the  place  of 
those  which  are  lost. 

Str.  & Antistr.  vv.  526.  536.  are  elegantly  arranged  in  dacty- 
lic and  trochaic  metres;  but  we  are  displeased  at  the  interven- 
tion of  a solitary  dochmiac  534.  «3-/3ee-Tev  to  which  nothing 

corresponds  in  the  Antistrophe,  where  the  editors  suppose  a 
lacuna.  Dr.  Butler  says  of  these  words — ‘ Hunc  versum  abesse 
posse  arbitror— forte  illud  iV/SeirTav  wBf  vexaiioquodamnostri  lo- 
' CO,  ad  margineni  adscriptum,  mox  in  textum  irrepsit.'  What- 
ever be  the  merit  of  this  conjecture,  it  is  due  to  Needham,  from 
whose  copy  of  .^schylus  Dr.  Askew  had  noted  it  in  his  own, 
which  Dr.  Butler  consulted.  We  think  it  partly  right;  but, 

, instead  of  /3ov^a»«<5,  ’nxextola  I voqav,  We 

; would  read  fi.  tt.  | ’ilxextolo  wi^av.  The  word  ar»T§af  is  omitted  by 
I both  Scholiasts,  amixT^eTrav  by  the  older,  who  certainly  would  not 
have  omitted  to  notice  so  remarkable  a word,  had  it  been  in  the 
I copy  which  he  used.  The  Strophe  and  Antistrophe  will  then 
agree,  was  introduced  from  v.  140.  and  perhaps  eta-^ea-raf 

also;  Tou  TTccPut  6‘  tiM’rtro/.i.tvav  XSav’  uxeifttfra  feuft-xri  Trx  S'si. 

Str.  & Antistr.  545 — 553.  are  arranged  in  Anapasstics  and 
Iambics.  Dr.  Burney’s  note  is — ‘ Choricus  Cantus  ex  Anapaes- 
tis  et  larabis;  solus  inter  exstantes,  qui  ex  his  metris  compositus 
videtur.’ 

i We  have  already  delivered  our  opinion  as  to  the  antistrophic 
form  of  Dr.  Burney’s  Antispastic  Systems,  v.  574.  seqq.  593. 
seqq.  in  our  Review  of  Mr.  Blomfield’s  edition  of  the  Prome- 
I theus. 

Str.  & Antistr.  885.  & 892.  are  arranged  in  Dactylic  and  Tro- 
chaic metres.  In  v.  897-  Dr.  Burney  has  edited  '1^5?  ftey* 
fteioev.for  ‘UZi  <5'.;  but  makes  no  mention  of  Schutz,  to  whom 
the  merit  of  this  correction  belongs. 

Septem  contra  Thebas. 

In  this  play  we  shall  have  occasion  to  dissent  from  the  Tenta- 
men  much  more  frequently.  This  we  shall  do  generally,  on  the 
principle  of  departing  less  from  the  received  text,  and  sometimes 
from  our  notions  of  harmony. 

Vv.  78.  s6.=87.  99-  Dr.  B.  arranges  in  two  Antispastic  Decads, 
the  verses  of  which  correspond  to  each  other.  In  v.  78.  he  reads 
from  MSS.  Selden.  & Par.  /x.eyuxx  t MS.  Par. 

in  v.  80.  xxoi.  \n  v.  81.  /«.£  is  omitted  v.  83. 

y^iu-vrerxi  ^ox.  v.  91.  lit  is  added  after  S'K-yr-m,  and  transposed 
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from  llic  beginning  of  v.  97.  to  the  end  of  v.  99.  We  are  not 
disposed  to  make  these  alterations  for  the  sake  of  producing  a 
correspondence  between  verses,  which,  after  all,  are  made  ex- 
ceedingly inharmonious;  for  instance  la-i  wraAiv  S^iaiKat'  iu.  and 
jSaaa,  Nor  are  we  satisfied  about  the 

hiatus  in /3o«  wTTff  v.  89*  eueS'fot  v.  97-  «y<*9-Tova<  *1« ; 

in  all  of  which,  the  last  syllables  of  the  first  words  are  considered 
long  by  Dr.  B.  We  now  propose  our  own  arrangement. 

V.  78. 

6^ouf*.ee,i  y.tykXct.  t Alltispast.  Dim. 

(A,eieireii  o-r^xroi  TT^xrovt^av  A<ffa5v"  Dochm.  Dupl. 
pet  »-aAw5  wiJV  Ae»5  eJ'^a/ttes  'tTTv'oTXi,  Idem. 
etide^ix  Kov(i  pts  Treifitt  ^xvele-',  Idem. 

xvxvS'of  o-x<Pvi  £Ty;M.a;  xyytXef.  Idem. 

tXeS'  eftvxi  ar  e ^<a  5T  Aa  » Tuwe  5 Cretic.  & Dochui. 


^a«  ^^If^TTerxi,  araTSrae*,  ^ 

k/xx^ffov  ^ixxv  il^xTof  o^oruvov. 

!ai  6eo)  6sxi  r’,  e^optevet  kxxov 
xAeva-xTs'  fiox  S'"  tJw£f 
0 Xfvxxa-TTif  c^vvTxl  Aetej 

iwi  tttoMv  k'laxa))). 

Tti  x^x  puffiTXll  T15  tTTX^xevn 
6eav  ii  6cxv ; 

wore^x  eya  arar<aree-«  jSferi} 

S'xipLovair,  lai /AXKX^ef  lue^for 
axft«e^£(  ]0f£T£«v 
AajttEv  xytATTotot ; 

V.  78.  Burn.  79.  80.  81.  82.  R.  P.  r is  omitted  after  •re^ia- 
vXoKrvTfoi.  V.  84.  aa-t  om.  R.  P.  Seld.  Barocc.  Cant  1.  Colb.  1. 
g,ex  p,^iix}rrerxt  Hermann.  85.  e^oruTtrov  from  conjecture,  la  la  la 
V&>R.  P.  &c.  la  la  Colb.  1.  The  MSS.  are  no  rule  for  the  num- 
ber of  these  interjections.  87.  inserted  from  conjecture,  as  is 
in  V.  88.  Compare  v.  80 — 89-  ^rraA/n  Burn. 

Vv.  100. = 102. — 103  = 105.  are  disposed  in  two  triads,  xxl 
being  omitted  in  v.  101.  which  leaves  us  at  a loss  how  to  construe 
the  passage.  We  propose  this  arrangement. 


Dochm.  Dupl. 
Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Dochmiacum. 
Dochm.  Dupl. 
Idem. 

Idem. 

Dochmiacum. 


Dochm.  Dupl. 
Dochm. 


{T£5rA*'v  XXI  c-Tspav  aror’  el  pe'n  luv  a/t- 
AitSv  £|o/m-£V  ; 

ri  pe^eti,  ar<*Ai»7;^;fi«y”Agi}«  ; Tr^eS'a- 
ceif  tx't  v«v  T£«v ; 

Vv.  107.=  126.  are  disposed  into  two  Dodecadsof  Antispastics, 
by  help  of  the  following  alteration?.  V.  108.  eutpifivrxv  ar«T*. 
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R.  P.  var’ tiip.  V.  110.  We  know  not  why  iV,  “re  5ti«vt*s  dis- 
pleases Dr.  B.,  wlio  adopts  i^Vre,  tlie  reading  of  Turiiebus.  Eu- 
rip  Hecul).  10/5.  it’  iVe,  tjoj  temv.  Vv.  124.  5.  6.  are 

repeated  from  conjecture  after  v.  117.  V.  122.  ^'/«J'eT«i  | S'’  <’*- 
nfnuv  yeyuiiv  \ Kivu^otruf  <T.tZ  (?avs>  j^itAlvoi  R.  P.  SlxSvTot  Si 
ytiuvi  tTfreiuv  j nnu^a^rect  <})ctav  x,-  This  ^fu,  which  Dr.  Burney 
has  introduced,  is,  of  all  the  interjections  we  ever  saw,  the  most 
awkward  and  <»ut  of  place.  In  v.  il8.  vixu  is  added  after  *-«»t«;s 
from  conjecture.  After  v.  121.  a dochmiac  and  two  trochees  are 
watiting,  aci  ordi'.ig  to  the  arraimement  in  the  Tentamen.  Possibly 
1 all  this  may  be  true;  but  an  editor  of  .Eschylus  would  not  be  jus- 
! tified  in  introducing  a new  text,  so  very  different  from  the  old  one, 

I ^ithuut  further  aiitliority.  The  Epode  beginning  at  v.  139.  may 
I he  disposed  in  verses  much  more  harmonious  than  those  of  the 
Tentamen. 

K«n  esTE 

ttXev<reiy  TErev  yuf  i’|  ciin.»Toi 

ytycva,f^er  A<r«7a-i  o-e  6$oK/iVTotf 

V- 

x»i  Tu  AvKti’  Avxnof  yiiov 

VCu 

Sxi^  a^Tava/v  xV“ 

T«5,  Tb  r Ev 
AxTayeveix  koZ^x 
taiai  t»  arvxx^ev, 

AfTe/xi  0iA«. 

V.  140.  yx^  is  in  MSS  Seld.  Colb.  1.  2.  Cant.  1.  Regg.  141. 
edd.  145.  Mos(j.  2. 

Vv.  161.  166.  aie  arranged  in  two  Antispastic  Heptads;  the 
sixth  verses  of  which  stand  thus. 

ira  S £T<  teA«s  ixxyea\  tirrxxvXav  i'Sat  i^tpfvav, 

R.  P.  (irxyf!  6eai.  MS.  Ask.  A.  va't  St  Tat,  whence  we  would 
read  toI  Si  r»  ts'aos  larxyti  Ptif ; Cretic.  & Dochmiao. 

V.  154.  is:  ejected.  We  have  then  two  Ogdoads  from  v.  l65, 
to  v.  I8i.^  Vv.  i08=16'9.  176=177-  seem  to  be  capable  of  a 
better  division. 

«•  ^ jS'. 

TxirSe  ^v^yaipv^xKtt  T«Aiv  Sti^xA’  at  ^Moa-aAEij,  ftiMr- 

Sefiaratot  /«. ' v^aSaB’  $i  f StifAiat, 

trt^aiPata  tt^xtiS.  jttEAo.uEvsi  'f»)^<erE. 

1.  Cretic.  Ar  Dochm.  2.  3.  Cretic.  Dimetr.  Irt^a^mta  fiat 
erTf*T^  Hermann.  & Burn,  contra  MSS.  <ptMxoAitt  edd.  & fiiAi- 
fittet  S’ 
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Str.  & Antistr.  203.  211.  We  propose  the  following  arrange- 
ment. 

STROPHE  203.  ANTISTR.  211.^ 

w (PiXov  OiJtVov  TEXO?,  ehio-'  «xou-  etW*  ewI  5«»^ov»iv  wfoJfOfio;  a{- 
retTOt,  Tov  x^fjuxroKTvwo}/  oto/3*»,  ote  y /5^!td  0Eo»<ri  m<T\twci  v»^«5oj 

(Ki  (ru'fkyyE;  ExXay^ct)  eX»t^#^oi  oXoosf  #t  ev 

*xir»x£»  t’  dy^vmiiiv  ^>1  WT  »)fS*)V 

J-a  vro^x  Xfoj  fiXKX^mv  \iT«ecj  xoXewj 

WU{tyEvET«v  ;^«Xiy£v.  ?»’  i'X£fE;i'o»£v  «^x^s». 

V.  204.  OTE  (TUf.  R.  P.  Burn.  «n  te  o-.  Seld.  cn  ye  «■.  Colb.  1. 
V.  206’.  it/Vyaiv  edd.  & MS.  ‘ Trochaicum  Heuiistium  opponitur 
Cretico  Dimetro,  quod  vetant  leges  Antistrophicae’  Burn.  We 
have  therefore  given  ay^uxuuv.  Prom.  Vinct.  358.  Z»t»o;  aygux»8» 
|Srxo5.  Or  we  may  leave  xvvvu^  and  read  inf  (p6$y  tot’  V. 

212.  fisor?  edd.  & MS.  In  v.  213.  we  follow  the  Scholiast  A. 

For  xoTcsEVJov  KXvovcrx  x«T«yov  xfjLx  v.  239.  Ditchniiac.  Dupl. , we 
would  read  vorxyov  x.\vovtrx  Trdrxyoy  x/x/uiiyx.  So  V.  84.  0ox  xot»t«(, 
•jrorxvxl  and  xoTaivasl  are  confounded  in  Epicharraus  ap.  Athen.  VII. 
p.  318.  E.  R.  P.  "f  xfix.  Med.  Ask.  D.  xfif^tyx.  Cf.  Sophocl.  Tra* 
chin.  851.  In  Strophe  and  Antistr.  vv.  287.  304.  we  have  occa- 
sion to  differ,  in  some  of  the  verses,  from  Dr.  Burney,  and  would 
arrai!ge  them  as  follows. 

STROPHE  287. 

/i£>.E»,  S'*  oix  V5rVW(T<TEE  >CE«{’ 

yEUoyE?  Je 

X{a Jtaj  jjLe^ifxyxi 

^uTTV^ovire  Taj/3o;, 

Toy  aju.(fi»TEi- 

XI  ^El^y•  3'^«xovt«  y u; 

T»f  texvwv  VTre^Ss^oe- 
XE  >lE;^Etuy  JuTEU- 
yaTufO. 

TXir^oixog  XEXEtaj. 

TO*  fjilv  y»{  xotI  xujyovj 
TCxmfiOCi 

(TTEip^outny.  T»  ysyujxxt  ; 

Toi  6 E7T  o.ju.(fi^oXo»<ny 
(axTovcE  xoXjTatj 
Xe^fJ^*y  oxf  lOETO'ay 
XO.VT*  Tj«xa  AjoyEyErf 
0£o»  xo^»y  xaj  (TTgaTM 
Ka^//oyEv5  pVEcr0E. 

V.  2Sp.  xafj/a?  edd.  & Burn,  k^x^x;  Hermann.  292.  J^axoy- 
•txitc  . . . ^E;^Et^)y  too';  ^i/CEt/yyiToja.  Bum.  «xoyTa  sif  . . . ^wcTEvy>iTE»fa. 
R.  P.  Dr.  B.  quote.s,  in  support  of  his  alteration,  Horat.  Epod. 
I.  19.  Serpentium.  Stat.  Achill.  1.  214.  Angues.  where  the 


ANTISTROPHE  304. 
ffolby  y a|uiEi4'Ea'9E^«»»s  x/Joy 
TXa-y  ajEEov, 
i;^0foV?  xtp'tvrei; 

Ta\  ^a0t!;^0oy’  aiosy, 

V^UI^  TE  A»j- 

xaToy  evT^x^l<rTXTo> 
vrtojjLxruy  o(rwy  Iti- 
<Ti  IIo(TEE^ay  o yaiE- 
ao^o? 

T»i0va?  TE  xasfJlEj. 

Xfo?  T^y  w xo^^oI^;^«^ 

3eo1  'to7<n  fxEv  E^w 
TU^yoiv  avJfoX£TEl|ay 
x»l  T«y  pj\]^oxXoy  aT«y 
ljLt/S«XoyTEf,  O!-fOI(T0E 
xo^bc,  TO?;  Je  xoX/t«»j 

Xai  XoXsd);  pl/TOJEJ 
eile^^ot  TE  «rTa0»)T* 

oft/y«oi;  XETOturt. 
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plural  is  used  in  the  like  similes;  which,  however,  are  not  of 
themselves  sufficient  authority  for  the  correction,  .^^schylus  him- 
self, V.  503.  of  this  play,  uses  the  singular,  uoTTSt  aq 

APAKONTA  Homer.  Iliad.  B.  298. 

APAKGN  £»<  vwT*  o-Tfaufiolo  itoTToi. 

Heliodur.  Aethiop.  II.  p.  100.  i'a-jref  tis  a§*<«,  0<I>EnS  «auT?«  tu'» 
srafflaStiTas.  But  why  does  Dr.  Burney  give  6vTtvvira^x<i  as 
his  own  conjecture,  when  in  fact  it  is  the  reading  of  the  edition  of 
H.  Stephens  and  of  the  Scholiast  A.?  ^vrev^ire^*  MS.  Bigot. 
-*«Taf  * Schiitz.  V.  296.  294.  rails  is  inserted  by  Dr.  B. ; but 
without  MS.  authority.  V.  309-  fvife^xVretTav  edd.  V.  320. 
fvrr^et  edd.  'ti rafts  MS.  Mediceus.  After  this  word.  Dr.  B.  inserts 
•yi^trkt  ‘ ex  Hermaano,  viro  multis  de  caiisis  laude  dignissiino;’  of 
which  causes  the  present  emendation  does  not  seem  to  us  to  be 
one. 

In  v.  378.  Burn.  ;^ae^«tJ'<s  R.  P.  > which  does  not  violate 

the  metre,  and  is  more  iEschylean ; and  therefore,  we  conceive, 
the  better  reading. 

Vv.  355 — 367.  are  thus  disposed  in  the  Tentamen. 

STROPHE.  ANTISTROPHE. 

• UTfi  fCffOV  6VT*  As*  CA^*5  VV  XTB^OV  T£* 


Dr.  B.  remarks,  TeAes  ftaAfTv  «KA*u<rrav]  R.  P.  ?raev*A« v'raiv, 
Robortell.  jraynAKaVrav.  Legendum  forsan  HxXxvTTay,  ne  turpi- 
ter  iiisecundd  sede  Spondaeuiu  exhibeat  Trochaicus  Heiniolius.  Te- 
Aas  «>aA*tie'rap,  sic  fi«n*res  anAavrras,  ut  Mimnermo-Solon : Mt^f 
feat  ccK^xvTTc^  fxvxTai  jtaaAai— Plutarch.  Coiiipar.  Solon,  et  Poplic. 

242.  Slob,  exxi  p.  6l2.  It  appears  however  improbable,  that 
the  Chorus  should  think  ‘ an  unlamenied  death’  desirable  as  a cure 
for  grief,  which  Solon  deprecated  as  a great  misfortune ; thougji 
Ennius,  it  is  true,  was  of  a contrary  opinion.  Nemo  me  lacrymis 
decoret  neque funera  faxit.  For  uxyioiv  one  MS.  has  u^iav,  and 
these  words  are  more  than  once  confounded  in  this  play:  for 
fray xfixv Taft  we  would  read  ara fi'JxXxvo-raf  infr.  654.  a IIANAA- 
K.FTTON  Ufiat  Oi^.arav  yevet.  Scholiast  A.  has  IIOA If  AAKP/TON. 
V.  968.  tat  vofivS'XK^vTc  vJ,  Med.  Colb.  1.  2.  Seld.  Ask.  B.  D. 
llANAAKPrTE.  Sophocles  ap.  Strob.  Floril.  LXXXVll.  p.  355. 
*-aAA«»  i'"  tv  nOATarAutoa,  read  nAM«-Aij«(a5,  which  word  he  uses 
in  a fragment  of  his  Laucoon,  in  Dioiiys.  Halic.  Ai.tiq.  I.  p.  38. 
We  would  therefore  dispose  the  verses  thus,  — A05  A<.oAf7v  TraAvxAotti — 
rraiv  i-  f»v  tar  piaSat.  making  a dissyllable. 

Strophe  v.  417.  & Autistr.  v.  452.  arranged  as  in  the  Glas- 
gow edition.  In  v.  628.  Dr.  Burney  omits  a-f'is.  R.  P.  yest’rfs? 

Thepreposition  is  absent  from  the  MSS.  Seld.  Colb.2. 


^ifcftcvct.  riv‘  ix  rat^ 
ttKXTxt  Xayai  acx^x". 


Ao$  fcaAciv  KKAeetierrsVj 
«Ayt«iv  tvippa^ai. 
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Ask.  A.  C.  D.  & Schol.  B.  We  suspect  it  to  have  crept  in  from  a 
confusion  of  two  different  readings  i7aiA.0Xr.vi  and  Tfo<rf4aA«t/s. 
Strophe  6’S6.  Antistr.  b'92.  as  in  R.  P.  In  v.  7<)0.  R.  Pk  »« 
0TX».  Bum.  oTicf  (X  Selden  MS.  Stro* 

phe  720.  and  Antistr.  727-  are  beautifully  arranged  in  Choriain- 
bic  metres.  In  the  Antistrophics  v.  750.  to  766.  we  cannot  help 
preferring  the  verses,  as  they  stand  in  the  Glasgow,  to  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  Tentamen.  At  v.  766.  we  dispose  as  follows, 

ANTISTROPHE  772. 

Tiv  (Sccv- 

)eo}  »»i  o-vtfvTtei 
Tai  oroXt^t 

oroXv&eT  $ t‘  etlav  fi^eraif,  a- 
erav  tot’  Oi^iVovy  Tio» 

xSo’  uipeXovToc 

tfXavfvtv'  Mosq.  1.  V.  782. 


STROPHE  766. 

Tf Xcttci  yic^  ‘TxXxi'fxTei 

Mgui,  xxTXXXx'/cHf 

T«  S'"  aAoj  TE- 

AovVe*'  av  »'c6j£f;c£TaH*  wja- 
orgv/tttx  ixfsoXxv  ^£g£l 
utS'^S*  xX^v^Teev 
aX/3a{  aeyoev 

V.  768.  rcxxoixa  edd.  Burn. 


S'iS'v/x*  K»x  irixto-i.  V,  774.  tS;  is  inserted  from  conjecture.  775. 
«to>v,  with  the  diphthong  short,  (which  was  observed  by  D’Arnaud 
Animadv.  p.  198.),  as  in  Ixrxiov  Suppl.  381.  lUt^xiew,,  iei^xtot, 
X)ie»iov,  «&c.  Vid.  Gaisford.  ad  Hephaest.  p.  120.  Dr.  Burney 
writes  «»<wv  an  amphiinacer,  which  we  may  be  permitted  to 
doubt  of,  till  we  have  some  other  instances  adduced.  We  do  not 
believe  that  ««iv  was  ever  made  a trisyllable,  as  it  would  then  have 
been  confounded  with  <*«»»  a shore.  V.  777.  ivx^Trx^xvS'^x*  Edd. 
& Bum.  which  is  n >t  Greek:  the  compounds  of  of  this  form 
have  but  two  terminations. 

In  v.  841.  £UKT(*i«e  seems  to  be  an  amphimacer,  not  a molossus, 
as  it  is  marked  in  the  Tentamen. 

V.  874.  seq.  we  would  arrange  thus. 

STROPHE  874.  ANTISTROPHE.  880. 

Itri  iof 

S'vr(p^oiti  (f>ixaia  xTFtTTot,  ia(*.x'ru't 

XXI  xxxat  xT^v/xoiti,  xxi  fA.otx^x‘*9 

S'o/A.ovi  Txr^uovi  iS'evrci  jjJ'jj 

IXoirci  /A.eXeaivu*  xXx£  hr,XXxx^a  o'w  a-iS’x^u 

Burn.  i'lTiXXxx^tiTc,  but  n-ixeai  in  the  Strophe  is  a dissyllable. 
After  V.  884.  the  editions  have  ouk  ix-'t  aixix  xxx’  iia  $0101  Stex^t- 
eitt,  which  words  are  a most  palpable  and  prosaic  gloss  ; ‘ tarn 
manifestum,’  says  Hermann,  ‘ produnt  interpretis  manum,  ut  ini- 
rer,  quoraodo  a quoquam  pro  .Eschyleis  haberi  potnerint. 

Yet  Dr.  Burney  repeats  them  after  v,  878.  although  we  have  the 
authority  of  the  Selden  MS.  for  omitting  them.  The  Scholiast  A. 
shows  whence  they  came.  Mxxxx^e  c'«»  o-iS'x^a.']^  i'lxxxxyi 
vf*.Sfeux  Itti  CtXix  yeyout,  xXX’  i-iit  xiixi^trei  rou  a-ii'ti^av. 
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V.  888.  S't’  eu»)ivf4,uf  reTVfAu.tvot.  Dr.  B.  omits  the  preposition, 
and  puzzles  iis  to  construe  the  reinauiiug  words.  We  do  not 
see  itie  reason  of  the  omission.  « w — « — | « — u — is  a 
legitimate  Antispastic  dimeter ; but  if  any  alteration  is  requisite, 
we  should  prefer  inserting  f*-ai  in  the  Antistrophe.  V.  891.  <*»  ** 
J*”  utTi-,  o*o>a  S«*v<tT»v  . R.  P.  Furueb.  & Burn.  ^Ve 

suspect,  Ml  eti  S'"  avTK^eiTat  ^MiuTai  aqMi.  In  the  Epode,  V.  904?. 
we  observe  that  has  the  mark  of  short  quantity  over 

the  autepeuultiiua,  which  we  suppose  is  an  oversight. 

V.  925.  aroAv~f)ei^avt  it  ^ '^^1.  ‘R  P.  Scribendum  vide- 

i tur  rf'atd'i,’  says  Dr.  B.  But  the  true  reading  is  preserved  by 
the  MSS.  Med.  Ask.  B.  D.  and  was  the  conjecture  of  Hermann. 
V.9IS.  ix'ifiqait,  (fuxoyxo^i,  to  which  answers  in  the  Autistro- 
phe,  TTxiS'x  rat  xuTeif  Trarit  xu-  Dr.  Burney  remarks,  ‘ R.  P.  «u. 

I Glycoueuin  Polyschemat.  respondet  Choriambico  Dimetro;  nisi 
1 lege.id.  We  are  not  aware  by  what  process  the 

I peuultima  of  CftAc  ^xx»n  can  be  made  short,  which  is  derived  from 
not  from  xyti6\,  as  Stanley  imagined,  which  would  be 
^thxyxi,»’,\  Choeph.  799-  All  the  editions  (except  that  of  Tur- 
nebus)  as  well  as  the  Tentamen,  have  -rXavrxyx^Ti ; which  is  con* 
trary  to  analogy,  as  all  tire  compounds  of  xyx^'ei  retain  the  ter- 
mination in  «t.  Tnrnebus  has  irAavToyxii,  wiiicli  Schiitz  and 
Hermann,  with  justice,  prefer.  Pers.  43.  one  of  the  Persian  cap- 
tains is  called  lA>r^ttyx^.  t.  MS.  Reg.  A.  Colb.  2. 

M.ir^oyx6rU,  which  is  better ; but  the  true  reading  is  preserved  by 
one  Parisian  MS.  viz.  Mi$^>yx^y's.  Rejoicing  in  Mithras.  The 
passage  before  us  we  would  read  thus. 


V,  964.  irafS'ciK^vx.  ’iTu  yoai  R.  P.  i'xK^v’  Burn.  We  are  sur- 
prised that  Dr  Burney  did  not  follow  Brunck,  who  has  restored 
from  the  Parisian  MSS.  ira  yaet.  ’Itu  S'xx^vx.  which  is  confirmed 
by  the  Selden  and  six  other  MSS.  In  t>rder  to  reduce  these 
verses  to  Antispastic  Pentads  and  Tetrads,  for  tKTxvsi  in  v.  962. 
theTentaineu  has  ikx  n;  for  xxTXKTai  v.  ^65.xarxxTxvat : for  etrst 
J'e  xxqhx  TTe'tei  v.  998.  it  S'!  k.  ct.  V.  970.  T^oi  is  omitted.  The 
construction  (pixev  y'  ’itpSiira  appears  to  us  unusual.  Would  not 
XfO{  (ptXav  tioi  973.  x^£?i<px(  7T  xis^tpeat.  R.  P.  WfAeej 

xi  x^e^(pxi  MS',  V.  975.  and  /K.!>i§»  are  transposed.  V. 

983.  t«Aj6v  yeya?  txXxtx  xx't  arxiet.  Dr.  Burney  omits  text,  which 
is  confirmed  by  one  MS.;  but  for  iridu  should  evidently  be  read 
*-«ra»,  which  is  the  lection  of  the  Medicean  and  Selden  MSS.  and  of 
two  others  of  good  ?;ote.  The  conjunction  >cati  is  transferred  to 
the  next  verse.  ^Js-r^vae  xxi  xijS'e’  iu.a»vu,x  R,  P.  ^uTretx  KijS'e’ 


STROPHE. 


ANTISTROPHE. 


S'xia(()^ut,  ai  <ptXoyx- 

tTV/Xili  S'xx^v^ieiv 


arx7S‘x  ray  XvTxs  araa-<*  atu- 
Tx  6s/i£tx,  Taye-j'“  ere^’  ol  S'". 
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We  acquiesce  in  Dr.  Burney's  correction  pro- 
vided it  be  written  ^va-T*i».  (infr.  998.  «’»  ie»  t Kaxa». 

MS.  Med.  o'vrTu^m. ; but  the  true  reading  is  Svirroiuy,  which  is 
corrupted  into  Sva-^orfcui  in  three  MSS.  So  v.  1000.  ia  f 

sraAtxrravtfrcerai.  Aid.  Med.  Colb.  1.  and  four  other  MSS.  ire\v 
irevaTttTai,  whirl)  Dr.  B.  adopts.)  The  insertion  of  «<*/  has  the 
authority  of  some  MSS.  V.  997.  >*>,  »«<  *•§««•»  y’  fi*oi.  ‘ Pro 

legendum  monet  x^'offoZ  Joannes  Young  Gr.  Ling.  Professor 
in  t/nirersi7flte  Glasguae.'  This  is  very  probable,  from  the  prece- 
ding verse  ii>.  x^'a  xxvtu*  J''  l but  the  common  reading  is  de- 
fensible. Eunaen.  65.  f’yyws  xetgcFTUf  xu't  x^aTu  y’  ixiTr»TS. 
Vulg.  x^oTu  A’  ixi^TtcrSy. 


Pers®. 


In  the  Persac,  the  metre  of  which  play  we  now  proceed  to  con- 
sider, we  shall  have  much  seldomer  occasion  to  differ  from  Dr. 
Burney,  who,  as  it  appears  to  ns,  has  been  singularly  successful 
in  arranging  the  Choric  parts  of  this  fine  drama. 

V.  65. — 114.  and  a Chorus  from  the  Supplices  of  Euripides 
which  Dr.  Burney  has  given  in  the  notes,  are  exquisite  specimens 
of  his  metrical  skill.  They  are  arranged  in  Dimeter  Ionic  a minore 
verses,  catalectic,  acatalectic,  and  a,vtcx.xdf*,ta».  On  v.  65.  Dr.  B. 
remarks;  ‘ Metrum  a primo  ad  quintum  versum  decern  pedibus 
puris  decurrit.  De  Decapodia  lonica  Alcaei  qusedam  notat  He- 
pbaestio  p.  67.  et  Hephtestionis  locum  illustrat  Magnus  Bentleius 
in  notis  ad  lonica  Horatii  Carm.  III.  12.'  We  cannot  refuse  our 
readers  the  pleasure  of  reading  the  first  Strophe  and  Antistrophe 
as  arranged  in  the  Tentamen. 


STROPHE  «.  65. 

ft£»  oxe^Tt- 

XfoMi  tiS'y, 

o-r^xraf  eli  iarixa^av  yti- 
Ta»« 

Xo^^-fMv  Ufitiapeti 
‘A^ecftuvTt^oi  '’EAAo6{ 
xcXvyaf^<poa  oS'i<rf*,x 
^uyov  XV 

xitTOV. 


ANTISTROPHE  «.  73. 
XaXvxvS'^av  'A<rixf$-ov- 
^lag  txi  xxFXv 

^S'ovx  xa  t/^xte^tav  ^tl- 
cv  i^xvtet  xe- 

i^evefcati,  tie  rt  S-xfiXa-g-Xf, 
e^v^ata-t  XtxoiS-af 

o-rvtpfMis  i<P(TxiSf 
o-aiefJLov  ytvt«s  /- 
(pu<i. 


We  have  given  the  Doric  forms  ''EAAaes  and  ix\xvo-xi,  and  also 
^jUMveietaV  for  ;CfVff'ayevav. 

Strophe  B.  81.  xfivtoa  J*’  eft.f^xTi  AttiVe-eav.  Dr.  B.  remarks, 
‘ xt«*»fep,  VOX  trisyllaba.'  Perhaps  we  may  read  xvxvev.  Enstath. 
ad  Od.  H.  78.  p.  1570,  28.  xv'eeves,  i^*^*"*  Suidas. 

Kvaevae.  fteXxvtf.  and  KvxydrxTes,  ft.cXxva)rxraf.  Etymol.  M.  p, 
542,  48.  Kt«vas,  a ft-ixxi'  From  v.  81.  to  101.  the  arrangement  of 
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the  Glasgow  edition  is  followed.  It  seems  that  the  Ionic  Mono- 
mefer,  or  Basis,  usually  precedes  the  lonicuiii  in  the 

«ame  manner  as,  in  Anapaestic  systems,  the  Basis  Anapaestica  pre- 
cedes the  Versus  Paroemiacus.  This  is  Dr.  Burney’s  remark  ; but 
it  is  bv  no  means  generally  true;  for,  iu  the  five  Ionic  systems 
which  follow  each  other  in  this  play,  there  are  two  Versus 

but  both  preceded  by  Ionic  Dimeters,  and  two  Ionic  Mono- 
meters ; but  one  at  the  end  of  a system,  the  other  followed  by  a 
Dimeter  Catalectic. 

An  excellent  emendation  of  Dr.  Burney's  occurs  in  v.  122. 
JC«t<  ri  Ki'ern-itev  irixiTfi,"  ( ufTiS'ovrret  AtSETAl.  vulg.  ea-e-ersii.  (Jf. 
Porson  ad  Eurip.  Med.  44.  These  and  the  following  Antistrophics 
are  admirably  arranged.  At  v.  268.  we  should  prefer  the  follow- 
ing division. 

STROPHE  268.  ANTISTROPHE  274. 

erotarti,  ptaLTut  ret  va>.>M  ot«T’T«7  iXiS'atet 

fitXea,  Texpcptiyti  (ru[f.ctr»  ;r«Avj3«e^?. 

Trochaic.  Dimetr.  and  Dochmiac. 

In  Strophe  «.  v.  548.  we  have  a verse  of  most  alarming  dimen- 
sions, a very  \ntispastic  Alexandrine. 

'K»pr  ’iirtryrt  7ravri*$f,  ‘ 

from  which,  by  no  process  of  scansion,  can  we  extund  any  thing 
like  harmony.  The  corresponding  verse  in  the  Autistrophe  is  of 
equal  procerity. 

Naes  •x-etiaiXfS^alrtp  ifC^aXalf.  Alac  S’’  lavav  — 

We  can  thiuk  of  nothing  like  this  but  the  Chronicles  of  Robert  of 
Gloucester. 

‘ Adilred  was  after  hym  king  ymade  in  the  place. 

Eight  hundred  & seven  & sixty  as  in  the  year  of  grace.’ 

We  do  not  know  for  what  reason  Dr.  Burney  considers  the  first 
syllable  of  as  short.  Epigr.  ap.  Suid.  in  v.  Antholog.  III. 

xxxiii.  l6.  A(|eei  , tt  xm  trat  fxeyet  fif  Serai  cx^vatTra  Ba^n  rStt 
T9*  >£t>'*<*  Aieyctn\).  Propertius  III.  x.  44.  Baridos  Sf  con- 
tis  rostra  Liburna  sequi.  And  in  the  Supplices,  v.  831.  Dr.  Bur- 
ney himself  reads  reZrS  ewi  ilirat  TraSSe,  The  first  syllable, 
therefore,  of  this  word  is  long ; and  we  may  divide  the  verses  thus. 


* R.  P.  Sic  XXVI.  Str.  1018.  8.  In  ambobus  "Iiv*** 
meiri  causa  legitur.’  The  verse  here  referred  to,  is  'l««*&i»  xaot 
• • ^vyai^aat ; if  for  Xa'af  we  substitute  Ae»t,  it  will  tally  with  the 
verse  in  the  corresponding  system  ^<Aa>*  t’  arairn  vatriaKrie, 
The  few  remaining  instances  of  Antispastic  Tetrameters,  we  shall 
consider  in  their  places. 


STROPHE. 
Se  a-atr’ 


»«£{  5r«e*4>- 
Xiiqatrn  tft^aXalf. 
Stit  S“iaavai  X^i*^ — 


ANTISTROPHE. 
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Epode  675.  ri  riS'e  S'vvaTot,  S'vfUTX  jre^'i  rZ  | tr£  S'iS'vfi.it  S'taytts* 
R.  P.  & Burn.  The  metre  of  these  verses  may  proba- 
bly be  correet ; but  neither  is  the  mea>iing  of  them  di'coverable, 
nor  the  construction  grammatical.  hZvoiev  Aid.  Turn.  We 
COrjecturc  t rZee  S'vvciT»  ivtctTx  TTefi  tZ  | <r«,  S'tS'vu-iJt  utetxt  <e- 
I T«i<ra  V ~ Whi/ are  these  events  ( a double  failure 

through  imprudence ) permitted  to  happen  to  the  whole  of  this  your 
country?  We  agree  o ith  Biunck  in  thinking,  that  there  is  no  such 
word  as  iftcc^riav.  We  are  surprised  that  no  mention  is  made  in 
the  Tentamen  of  the  Anapaestic  Dimeter  Brachycatalectic,  called 
by  Servius  Aristophaneus,  of  whic  h two  short  systems  occur  at  vv. 
693. 699.  of  this  play.  The  verses  themselves  are  in  every  respect 
Ionic  a minore,  but  are  known  to  be  Anapaests,  by  the  Paroemiac 
which  accompanies  them.  We  can  see  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  have  been  inserted' m the  Tentamen,  as  well  as  the  Anapaestic 
systems  at  vv.  932.  940. ; for  they  are  strictly  Strophe  and  Antis- 
trophe, even  to  that  Antistrophic  similaiity  of  words  and  syllables, 
for  which  *Eschylus  is  remarkable. 

STROPHE  693.  ANTISTBOPHE  699. 

irej3oiu.cci  ft.}]/ 

o-e^6fteti  i*  (ivTlas  Ae|<*»  S'eof*,xt  o‘ arrict  epiiirSxt 

o-eSfv,  Zgx,*  V Ae|<*5  ^vb-Aejct*  to-tii. 

V.  864.  seqq.  Hermann  had  before  pointed  out  the  Antistro" 
pbic  form  of  this  Chorus,  but  dhliibutes  the  verses  in  a different 
form. 

Vv.  864. — 879-  are  divided  into  Strophe  and  Antisfrophe  of 
two  Dactylic  Heptanjeters  and  tw(*  Trochaics.  We  are  inclined 
to  prefer  a division  of  the  former  into  trimeters  and  tetrameters 
thus. 

’"OffTocf  tiM  7rif0)i  \oiS'ix^ui  A?iV>s  TOTXfxela. 

XifxvxiT  ir-Tode))  »(  KXTX  I i^r,?^xnitxi  Trtfyat. 

Diomedes  the  Grammarian,  quoted  by  Dr.  Buiney,  p.  Ixiii. 
laughs  at  the  idea  of  a dactylic  heptameter.  In  v.  877.  for 
fcnxt.  Dr.  B.  gives  from  Robortellus  xixof^-ivxi,  which  is  the 
reading  offive  MSS:  Two  have  • but  xuxaf*.ty»i  is  prin- 

ted by  Schutz.  V.  879-  vrau-vu.a  n-/VToti.  ‘ Roborfell.  vra- 
Cod.  Philelph.  Tta'-exu-u,'  This  Codex  Philelphi  is  no  other 
than  the  Medicean  MS. 

Vv.  880. — 897.  are  arranged  in  Dactylic  Antirtrophics  ; and, 
from  897.  to  906.  in  a dactylic  Epode,  both  ending  with  Trochaic 
Hemiolia.  V.  897* 

Txi  eixTt»vavs  sxtx 
’lov/«v  iraXvxt' 

*EAA«i<av  e..fa!7t>vev  ANA- 
PIT0TP04>0IS  T^cTi^xtt 
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‘ R.  P.  fx^irvit  v^eTf^xif.  Cod.  Philelph.  ixfuTv^n.  Inter 
haec  duo  verba  interponitur  vox  itafiTOT^i0evf.  Hacc  Persis 
Aeschyli  restitutio  Athenaeo  debetur;  qui  docet  Lib.  iii.  p.  86.  C. 
ed.  Casatib.  Vol.  I.  Lib.  iii.  p.  337-  ed.  Schweigh.  S'  t» 

nl^Tctif,  T('s  xvfl^ei  yri'a-ovf  aia^tTar^o0»vi;  Locus  sic 

legendus  videtur:  S'  tv  ntgo*ce<$  t«4  'A  ^ix^trav  t^o-evf 

ANAPlTOTPO<I>ors  ei'gvxev,’  Now,  in  the  first  place,  the  Chorus 
is  here  speaking,  not  of  the  conquest  of  the  Ionian  islands,  which 
have  already  been  enumerated,  but  of  the  subjugation  of  the  Ionian 
cities,  related  by  Herodotus  in  his  Sixth  Book:  Secondly,  it  ap- 
pears to  us  very  improbable,  that  .Sschylus,  in  the  poetical  cata- 
logue which  he  is  giving  of  the  territories  of  Darius,  should  have 
designated  the  Ionian  isles  by  such  a ludicrous  periphrasis  as  that 
of  ‘ the  populous  Cockle-bearers  in  the  Ionian  district for  that 
is  the  literal  sense  of  tiva^irorgo<p»vi.  Ibycus  and  Herondas  might 
be  allowed  to  mention  cockles  in  their  poetry;  but  surely  not  ^Es- 
chylus.  ‘ Corruptum  est  autem,’  says  Schweighaeuser,  ‘ vel  poetae 
nomen,  vel  fabulae;’  in  which  remark  we  entirely  coincide,  and 
suspect  that  for  A'iTx^6x>i  should  be  read  ’ETrip^x^n,',^,  whose  play, 
entitled  TUfrxt,  is  cited  in  the  Etymol.  M.  p.  135.  29.  Epichar- 
mus  is  quoted  by  Athenasus  just  before,  as  mentioning  this  fish, 
*a<  t£Aa/»«v  )cav«f<T*v  S>t  xxi  xcTruf  ots-x*  The  name  of 
.^schylus  has,  in  more  instances  than  one,  ejected  from  a sentence 
the  rightful  tenant.  (See  Gaisford.  ad  Hephaest.  p.  277.)  In  the 
Eclogae  of  Stobaeus  x.  p.  137.  Grot,  a very  beautiful  fragment  i? 
assigned  to  this  poet,  to  which  he  has  certainly  no  claim,  W'hoever 
may  have  been  the  author  of  it.  In  Florileg.  V.  p.  35.  he  has  the 
credit  of  a verse  from  the  A jax  of  Sophocles.  In  Thomas  Magis- 
ter,  he  has  deprived  ALschines  of  a situation  ; and  in  the  passage 
of  Marius  Victorious,  given  by  Mr.  Gaisford,  p.  277.  Hemsterhuis 
conjectured,  that  for  Mschylus  should  be  read  Epicharmus.  Ex- 
cepting only  the  name  of  the  poet,  Dr.  Burney’s  correction  of  Athe- 
nseus  seems  to  be  indubitable. 

V.  901.  «K<»,M.«Tav  Se  ^tfeva?  uvS^ay.  ‘ Propter  metrum 

forsan  «yv«M.*-rov.  In  Prometh.  l63.  eifxttes  »y  <x¥.vToy  toev.’ 
But  in  the  Prolegomena,  p.  Ixii.  Dr.  Burney,  quoting  the  line  as  it 
stands,  remarks,  ‘ quae  lectio  minime  solicitanda.’  In  fact,  Kxxf^*- 
Tot  agrees  with  the  metre  better  than  xyvxft.7rTcy.  Eustathius  ad 
Iliad  A.  p.  542,  26.  and  the  author  of  the  Etymol.  M.  p.  44.  49. 
remark,  that  the  first  syllables  of  aeavxm  and  xKXftxTOi  are  long. 
xKXfxxToi  produces  its  first,  Sophocl.  Antig.  339.  So  x’xx^xfLvtot 
Prometh.  186. 


* So  it  should  have  been  printed  in  the  last  Number  of  this 
Journal,  p.  390. 
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Vv  933- 9-19'  divided  into  an  Anapaestic  Stioplie  ^nd 

\ntistrophe.  V.  934.  Vfw«,  y«  je  R.  P.  y« 

Burn. ; wl)ich  is  the  correction  of  Brunck  and  Hermann. 
But  unquestionably  the  true  reading  is  y«?  these 

words  vurPtoi  and  are  coutounded,  Eurip.  Hecub.  80. 

Alcest  257  V.  938.  itxy.oy.tM-ro')  tkv  I Maj/Otvd'uvew  D*«)TJ)Je? 
Perhaps  Photius  Lex.  MS. 

OUT^S  V.  946.  ts 

Tf  R.  p.  «r<i  «•««*<»  t£  <7f'/3«v  Burn.  ‘ Reg-M  calamitates  urbts 
dolonbus  oppositas  vult  Chorus.  Si  sana  lectio,  sanum  est  Me- 
truui.  In  Rob.  et  Turn,  vox  t£  deest.  Aid. 

The  correction  does  not  appear  to  us  absolutely  indispensable;  tor 
the  word  in  v.  948.  is  an  interpolation,  as  appears  frona  the 

Scholiast ; and  we  may  therefore  arrange  the  fifth  verses  ot  tlie 
Strophe  and  Antistrophe  thus. 

STROPHE. 

K*KC^<iTi\S'et  1 x.XKofii?>e\rov  l»* 

antistr. 

Tf  o-fl/3/^tfv  |^(*A«TV?r« 

Tf  yfvv*3 

V.  964.  «5»-’  ux.Ta.li  :Za>>aixtvi<rt  cTti^fAou  6efv6VTai  itr'  uxTuf. 
The  conjecture  of  Pauw,  fV  axfuii,  is,  we  think,  unqnestioiiable. 
Eurip  Troad.  90.  AKTAl  Mvxovov,  AjjMui'  n 'Zxv^ai 

Tf  A^ffvos  <*•’  r AKPAI.  For  ^xti^mai  ARTAS  111 

the  Hippolvtus  v.  1211.  John  Luzac  happily  restores  AKFAS  ; and 
we  are  inclined  to  suspect,  that  in  the  Prometheus,  v.  675.  instead 
of  Afev„5  Tf,  should  be  read  ARTHN  t£  Af'fv^s.^ 

has  s<A«.»vvT«7<*5«)fT«5  El.  144.  and  ^xaixa^^ian  axTu^tn  Hel.blO. 
For  Aldus  has  S«A«f./vr<rr,  and  Dr.  Burney  ^aXa^mT,. 

If  anv  of  these  were  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  analogy,  it  would  be 
the  first;  but  not  any  one  of  the  three  is  a Greek  word.  The  true 
reading  is  1,a)^aixiuus-i.  From  'LuXaix'n,  ^aXufxlvti  comes  "LaXa- 
f^tytui,  as  from  Af<i«.iv,  xei/x£y»t  comes  Xsi;^mtai,  whence 
XftfxayiaSti  Sophocl.  Philoct.  1500.  „ „ , , tj  u » 

V.  960.  ’Ayfiaray’  ixXiTrav  Burn.  ‘ R.  P.  A.  AiJrav.  KODOrt. 
‘Ex&aray  IxXtTtuy.  foisan  uTroXiTrm.’  But  we  think  that  a more 
probable  lection  is  which  is  preserved  in  one  MS. 

Above  V.  16.  o'/re  TO  SoJcr«v  »T  ATBATANJIN  K«<  to  »-«Aot<o» 
K/o-T<»ov  ’fg*os  nrOAinONTES  Uay.  Sophocl.  Pliiloct.  1413. 
ot^ayUi  U^ui  orfoAioTfJv.  Eurip.  Hecub.  101.  O-Xjj.is  orfoAioroSa  . 
Phoeniss.  245.  Aigicav  orfoAiorouo-cf.  ^ 

In  V.  982.  MiyafiaTa  seems  preferable  to  Mvya^ara,  though 
jEsc1i\1us  does  not  seem  to  have  known  many  Persian  names  other- 
wise than  by  sound  ; as  his  orthography  of  them  differs  from  that 
of  Herodotus,  whose  information  on  the  subject  was  more  accurate. 
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We  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  poet  invented  many  of  them,  for 
the  purpose  of  amusing  his  Athenian  audience  by  the  uncouthness 
of  the  sound.  We  believe  that  'A^a-aKtu,  and  not  ’A^TUf^tn,  is  the 
true  reading  in  vv.  37-  308.  & 995.  although  Dr.  Burney  prefers 
the  latter  form.  V.  37.  « rt  TVi  Msyccf 

is  quoted  by  an  ancient  MS.  Grammarian.  The  con- 
cluding verses  of  this  play  are  arranged  in  corresponding  Decads, 
Dodecads,  &c.  of  Antispastics,  by  the  help  of  some  slight  and 
probable  alterations. 

Agamemnon. 

In  the  Choric  songs  of  this  fine  tragedy,  which  are  fifty  in  num- 
ber, the  metres  are  arranged  by  Dr.  Burney  with  very  few  depar- 
tures from  the  received  text. 

In  the  first  Antistrophe,  v.  132.  0?av  ft-iitif  t avae  [ Btoht 
xteCPutr^  I TT^eTVTrcv  a’rifi.iot  f^cyct  T^eiecf  | R.  P.  te^u. 

and  TfiiUJioi;  Burn.,  who  divides  them  into  a Dactylic  Heptameter 
and  Trochaic.  a<rcc  seems  to  be  the  true  reading,  and  agrees  bet- 
ter with  K»e3>aa-fl  than  utu  does.  The  same  correction  is  made  in 
V.  730.  yK.?Ao<fov«/o-<»  aTecia-iv.  To  the  Other  alteration,  we  have 
only  this  objection,  that  we  do  not  remember  any  passage,  where 
the  possessive  adjective  Tf»VK«5  is  put  for  a Trojan,  or  for 

the  Trojans,  but  always  Tj -*s  and  T^Ai'iKos  means,  o/,  or  be- 

longing to  a Trajan.  In  the  same  manner,  the  Grecians  would 
not  be  called  but  'EAAjjvEs;  nor  the  Cretans  k^xtixo I, 

but  Ko^te;.  We  are  not  at  liberty,  therefore,  to  adopt  Dr.  Bur- 
ney’s emendation ; let  us  see  whether  it  can  be  dispensed  with. 
The  word  a^yicet  in  the  Strophe  v.  114.  is  perfectly  anomalous,  aird 
occurs  nowhere  else.  ’'A^yiet  is  in  Hesydiius,  and  the  Rhodians 
called  a species  of  eagle  a^idTrovf.  But  the  true  reading  here  is 
either  «fy«5,  the  more  common,  or  cc^ySi  (Dor.  for  the  less 

common  form.  The  eagle  of  which  .^schylus  speaks,  was  called 
by  naturalists  ■xiyx^yat;.  Vid.  Etymol.  M.  p.  693.  48.  Tzetz. 
ad  Lycophr.  91.  (where  for  'Aj;cjAe;c»v,  read ’Af/o-TarsADv.)  jTs- 
chylus  uses  the  word  «ejy?5  Eumen.  45.  a^ySiti  jw.acAAw.  Sophocles 
Oed.  Col.  670.  rav  K,aA«vo«.  Trachin.  6’77-  a^y?T«  itaxco. 

We  would  therefore  read  and  arrange  the  verses  as  follows. 

STROPHE.  ANTISTJtOPHE. 

tiavSt  ^xa-iXeuTi  »e-  aioi>  fn-ritti  xs-»  (eihv  Kve<Dx- 

ai,o  )6£A<*fyas,  a r’ £|oa-»»  (rri  Tr^aTvrev  rro/^ny  Tfei- 

yZi  I-  Xi  TT^xTeuScv,  o’i- 

»Tx^ iK$‘a^iTrx\rav.  xtfiyx^  xyti. 

If,  however,  our  readers  be  dissatisfied  with  this,  we  would  pro- 
pose ’lAi'au  or  'lAi'aa,  rather  than  TgaVjeaVi.  Cf.  vv.  28.  406.  but 
Tfai«  is  strongly  confirmed  by  v.  531.  toui^s  Tjoi« 
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Strophe  & Antistr.  vv.  176. — 184.  Dr.  Burney  di- 
vides the  concluding  lines  thus. 

STROPHE.  ANTISTR. 


S'U.lfiLOVUV  TTOV 
a-tftviv 


XxXKtS'oi  Tri^x* 
t^at  vxXtppo- 
ffoif  fv  Av  A(  roT0({. 


But  in  his  Prolegomena,  p.  liv.  he  prefers  the  following  divi- 
sion. 

S'xtpt.ottn  St  Tfov  I Tt>if*,x  rtpL\it  ^pttvm. 

We  should  prefer  Sxipcevav  St  ttov  fitxtioi  | o-tX/xx  o-«ftva» 

v;u,ev«y.and  in  the  Antistrophe,  Xx)nciSaf  t\pc^y  xrx?itppa\eeif  h 
AvA/'^es  TcTToif.  1.  Trochaicum  Hemiolium.  2.  Trochaicum  Mo- 
uometrum.  3.  Trochaicum  Dimetrum  Catalecticum.  We  have 
already  given  the  Choric  verses  from  226.  to  258.  as  we  think 
they  should  be  arranged.  No.  XXXIII.  p.  221.  note. 

V.  409.  ’xrXyjTX  tXxtx,  f ^aAw  S''  eVrsva*  R.  P.  ToAAae  Burn, 
which  i-estores  the  metre,  and  is  a very  simple  correction.  V.  417. 
tv/xo^(pti>y  f KoXoTTcSt  R.  P.  ye  for  y«f  Burn.  We  should  pre- 
fer St.  Casaubon  conjectured  S’xv, 

Strophe  & Antistr.  vv.  437-  456.  we  have  some  more  Antispas- 
tic  Tetrameters ; less  inharmonious,  indeed,  than  those  which  we 
noticed  in  a former  Chorus;  but  yet  we  would  fain  get  rid  of 
them,  by  dividing  the  first  verses  of  the  Strophe  & Antistrophe 
thus. 


STROPHE  437. 

ip(^^verxptolli»f  S' o-aipbxrat 

Kxi  TxXxy~ 

TOVXOf  /“•«- 
Sc^iif,  x-j^u6ty 
‘iMov  <pi?ionri  iript- 
irtt  /3aefu 

^riyfxx  SvtSxx^vtov  Xt- 
Tvve^a;  trxroStu  ytpti^a)* 

TOOi  Ai/3)JTM$  tuitTOVf.  TTt- 
vovo-i  S’  tv  AeyevT£5  ’xvS^x 
ray  ptiy^  Sif  iSfif,  Toy  S' 

ty  ^oyxti  KxxSi  TTtTayT 
&C. 


ANTISTR.  456. 

'Bx^t'tx  S’  xTTuy  (pxrti  Tuy  kotu' 

Stipvox^xy- 

rov  S'  x^xt  ri- 

ytt  ;cf£as.  pctyti  S'  xxou- 

e-xi  Tt  (xov  pttgi/xyx  yvxr- 

V^«P’ti. 

Tay  yraAvKTayaiy  eu*. 

x<rxovoi  6tai'  xtAxtyxi  S’ 

OVy  'Egtyvtf  Xfoypj  TV- 
XV^oy  oyr’  xytv  SixXf  yrx- 
?LtyTv^tl  T^tj3x  ^tev  rt- 
6ti(r  xftxv^oy,  ty  S’  xi- 
eroiff  &c. 


Cretic  and  Trochaic  verses  being,  as  we  have  shown,  akin  to 
each  other,  are  perpetually  used  in  the  same  system  by  ^Eschylus. 
V.  1014.  yraAAaa  rat  Soirii  ix  A<as,  to  which  answers  in  the  Antistro- 
phe ivptxXyy^i  Tt  Kx'i  ouSiy  £t-  Dr.  Burney  remarks;  ‘InGlyco- 
nei  initio  respondet  Trocha;us  Spondeo.’  But,  unless  we  mistake, 
waAAiie  is  a Spondee,  being  Doric  for  wbAAij. 

The  concluding  verses  of  Heptads  x & fi'  w,  1119*  1130.  we 
would  divide  thus. 
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<e 

B-v'ici<rjTti  /3(«v 
J'uvTfls  a,uyc(,'i’ 
ec  o'’  ecTtc  veXet 


voXvsTfis  re^yeci 
peqavo'n  f,cxSel). 


1.  3.  Dochmiaca.  2.  Creticum  Dimetruni.  Dr.  Burney  di- 
vides them  as  follows,  ^wxvutsi  | ^iev  S'utrof  I »uyee7f.  Toc^elit.  S'" 
uTcc  TreXci.  and  TToXveTtii  | (pe^oviriv  fut- 

6s7¥.  which  division  we  think  much  less  harmonious  and  natural 
than  that  which  we  have  proposed. 

Strophe  & Antistr.  vv.  1136'. — 1146.  which  do  not  correspond 
either  in  the  editions  or  the  Tentamen,  we  arrange,  by  the  help  of 
conjecture,  in  the  following  manner. 


STROPHE  1136. 

li)  TotXxiteti  X.XXO'TOTfiLil  TV^Xt. 
royx^  iftov  ^^aaTrxStilTrxyy^exT  , 
cTi  /xe  7X1  7xXxiixi  xyef, 

OU  S'}}  7CCt‘  tt  fXij 

fvitxiovft,eiifi,  Ti  yxg  ; 


ANTISTROPHE  114ft 
la  Xiyei'xf  x>i^otes‘ 

Tregi/ixXav  yx^  a!  i'efixf 

StoiyXvxvi  t’ xiai  xtcp  xX.xVjji.XTui. 
ijxa't  S'c  fxlfciei 

xfi<pt]xel  S'agt. 


1.  2.  3,  Dochmiac,  Dupl.  4.  Dochmiacum.  .5.  Trochaic- 
Dim.  Catal.  2.  e?T£7;(je<*5’6t  R.  P.  Burn.  eTcxy^^exa-x  Steph.  Her- 
mann. 3.  Tral  ft£  S', . ..ifyxy  si;  edd.  au.Ssi  var  R.  P.  Burn.  ouSs 
Tear  Steph.  ou  Sri  rtar  Heath,  la  twice  in  Str.  & Antistr.  edd. 
Tfs^i^xXaira  edd. ; but  the  middle  voice  has  no  business  here. 
rrt^ijixXai  Hermann,  ha)  monosyll.  xiai'  with  the  first  short. 

xXXVfCXTUI  XTS§  edd. 

ixixTJiip'o^xi,  which  Dr.  Burney  replaces  in  v.  1178.  for  6xixTri- 
(Piex,  is  not  Greek;  but  Oxiarnpi^ai  will  do  as  well  for  the  metre. 
For  ^f£o,M,£v«t«  in  v.  II67.  we  should  read  i^av/xeixi,  rather  thau 
tgsvfcstxf  with  Dr.  Burney. 

V.  1410.  xTTsSixsi;,  xTBTXfxsi'  ctireXti  S’  sTst.  The  correspond- 
ing verse  in  the  Antistroplie  is  corrupt.  ‘ Quicunque  verba  rcsti- 
tuit,  Metrum  veruin  exhibebit,’  says  the  learned  editor  of  the  Ten- 
tamen. We  conjecture  as  follows. 


STROPHE. 

TaS  sx'shv  6vefSi).u,a6^oavf  t‘  u^xf] 
XTTsSlXSi,  X7rsTXjt.Sf. 
xrrraXii  S’  stss, 
fxlraf  a^^tjMi  xTral^. 


ANTISTROPHE. 

Xix-a^  xir’  aji.ji.X7ui  x'ijjtXTOf  tjuv^sTU 
xiis^ai.  STt  <re 
TTS^ofxsixi  (piXui 
7VfXfA.X  7VlXfXXTt  tIiTXI. 


Choephori. 

V.  52.  o-f3ac{  S’  ’xfs.xx*r  xSiu.xirai.  Dr.  Burney  gives  xSxfxxTat, 
and  refers  to  the  various  readings  of  the  Adoniazus%  of  Theocri- 
tus, V.  5.  where  for  uSs/xirav,  Casaubon  has  restored  xSxuxtu. 
As  the  word  occurs  no  where  else,  it  may  be  as  well  to  confirm  it 
by  the  similar  instances  of  xyxrai  for  «yfl6o-To»  Homerid.  H.  in  A- 
poll.  515.  ixvfxxTx  ffy*  for  txvjn.xvrx  H.  in  Alercur.  80.  in  Bacch. 
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- roTdTdT  id) 
rtf  i'o^verie- 
y'^f  tivv^  <*v<»At>Ti}f 

'Zx.vStif,  rce  r'  Iv  ^£- 
(ja7v  irei^.iv — 
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34  Pindar,  ap.  Eustath.  in  Iliad,  r.  p.  400.  30.  uKi^erof  for 
(trrof,  Again.  1145.  & 1118.  as  corrected  by  Hermann,  whose 
correction  Dr.  B.  tacitly  adopts.  Conf.  Casanb.  in  Atheii.  I.  19. 
p.  56.  Lect.  Theocrit.  XVI.  p.  271.  Ruhnken  Epist.  Crit.  I.  p. 
-z6.  uS'xftuyrti  cannot  be  a Greek  word,  although  it  occurs  Sup- 
plic.  152.  where  should  be  read.  We  are,  on  the  whole, 

dissatistied  with  the  arrangement  of  the  Antispastic  system,  v.  150. 
into  what  appear  to  us  very  scabrous  verses.  We  venture  to  sug- 
gest the  following  distribution. 

ANTISPASTICUM  SYSTEMA,  V.  150> 

JET*  xaev«;g£5  iXof^cyoy 

iXof<.fVU  ^trvara, 
yrqtf  rc^t 

aaraTfo^rau,  itcJ'vwv  r «ya{  «5T£u;t;iTav, 

(cAiIe 

tri^uf,  S'f<r-xor'  uf^xv^uf  ^^svof, 
aro7^rotf  tu,  T<f  ^o^vrSsytjf  Or,' 

iuj'o  uya,Xvrv^  iJ'e^aav  'Ztt.i^r.f,  ra,  r* 

£v  ^ffa7»  TTCtXty- 

Tav'  Efyaa  V.'5ra5>iA»v  Aj::?, 

r’  Mur'oxatTrx  vay-uy 

1.  4.  5.  6.  7.  8.  10.  11.  Dochm.  Dupl.  9-  Dochmiacum.  2. 
3.  Cretic.  Dim.  Dr.  Burney  makes  the  second  syllable  of  >eaav*j;£5 
long;  on  what  authority  we  know  not.  Sophocl.  Antig.  130. 
X?v<rt>u  yxvxx?  pf^i7re^07r?iUif.  Trachin.  643.  xxyxy.x't  iVas- 

>'£(a-iy,  which  answers  to  Oiretf  7re^iixt(r*»yjef.  The  penultima  is 
short  in  Pindar,  Pyth.  X.  60.  tcxvux^S'x  Nem.  VIII.  25.  Callim.  H. 
in  Del.  45.  Hesiod.  Theog.  367.  We  have  little  doubt  but  that 
the  true  reading  in  this  passage  is  . . 

‘ Quae  sequuntur  Lyrica  (313.— 476.)  formam  Antistrophicam 
adsumere  videntur:  ea  tamen  lege,  ut  inter  quamque  Strophen, 
suamque  Antistropheu,  alia  Strophe  vel  aha  Antistrophe  vel  etiam 
Anapaest!,  plerumque  locum  deposcaut.  This  part  of  the  Ten- 
tamen  appears  to  us  to  be  executed  in  a very  unexceptionable  man- 

ner.  , „ ^ 

V 392.  ‘irttrly.^eoroy  re  jS«kt|ov.  Burn.  vetTiji^arot,  com- 

paring Iliad  fi.  785.  Pindar  01.  VII.  71.  To  which  we  add  a 
verse  in  Plutarch.  Lysand.  p.  815.  HSt.  tov  t e^e  xZyx 

xv?^tyS'yy.eyat  ^oXefcoia.  , tt* 

V 378.  TouTo  S'txyrre^ef  m | ix£T  xre  ■ere^  (ieXef.  MIC  ex- 

pectandi  sunt  meliores  Libri.’  Robortellus  has  t£,  whence, 

by  a very  easy  correction,  we  get  'i»er‘  xTre^  rt  fitXef,  which  an- 
swers to  the  Antistrophe  Zeu?  eVi  ;^;£7?a  fl«Aai.  ^ ^ ^ ^ 

V.421.  pr.  Burney  gives  etco^‘  A^etev  y-cy.y.*y,  eire  Kitrrtxf: 
and  remarks,  ‘ R.  P-  t’co'pi  ''A^eioe!  But  why  not  add, 

‘ R.  P.  etiam  £««‘v|'*  ’A^fiov  It  appeals  to  us,  however. 
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that  the  first  verses  of  these  Antistrophics  should  be  divided  thus. 

STR.  ANTISTR. 

Ko/4.fcaf,  etrt  Kto'S'/ecf  /ttejay,  iyai  uirtTrirovi 

ifi-»'rx,ctXtT6tif  J'f  6",  at  toV  i^v.  Dr.  Buruey,  after  Canter  and 
Schulz,  gives  at  tot’  ci^jit  from  Robortellus.  We  do  not  believe 
that  in  the  Tragoedians  the  particles  J't  and  rj  ever  immediately 
follow  each  other,  thus.  In  v.  48S.  of  this  play,  J Xle^TiifiaTTci, 
+ Sof  S~e  T cu/Ao^(pov  K^uTot,  we  read  with  Hermann  ^05  S'"  ct’  eufce^^ 
<pov  K^xrot.  In  Eurip.  Helen.  517.  xetnav  J'e  eo‘^«6Ta»,  we 

should  evidently  read  *.  S’  'l6‘  vft.lv.  In  Ion.  1378.  Schafer  has  re- 
stored TXvfcav  Si  tckoZo-x.  The  same- correction,  we  think,  b 
necessary  in  .Tschylus  Theb.  26.  ia-n  $soZ  Si  t \<rxv%  KxSvore^- 
Ttjas,  read  S’  ’ir’.  In  the  next  place,  we  should  certainly  restore  toS' 
eiSfit  with  Canter. 

In.  v.  444.  The  peuultima  of  voXvTtvovt  is  marked  as  long,  we 
suppose,  by  an  error  of  the  press.  V.  467.  la  SuTTBv’  tt^C^TX 
xvSv:  to  which  answers  in  the  Antistrophe  xlav’  atxi^elv  xlft,xT>i^oiy, 
Dr.  B.  remarks,  ‘ Pedes  pedibus  non  stricte  respondent.  Quid 
inutaudum,  vel  in  hoc  metro,  vel  in  Strophico,  suspicari  licet.’ 
We  should  probably  read  SSo-tccvx  for  SSttovx  in  the  Strophe;  of 
the  permutation  of  which  words  we  have  treated  before.  This 
will  make  every  thing  square. 

Strophe  v.  583.  and  its  corresponding  Antistrophe,  are  beau- 
tifully arranged,  by  the  help  of  omitting  kx'i  in  v.  584.  We  pre- 
fer the  following  arrangement  of  Chorus  XVII.  to  Dr.  Burney’s, 
as  being  more  pleasing  to  the  ear,  and  as  producing  a greater  cor- 
respondence of  rhythm  between  the  Strophe  and  Antistrophe. 


STROPHE  621. 
ta’f}  S’  iyre- 
fcvvTXfLiTS’  a.fxeiXixf’’* 
orovav,  xKxi- 

Se,  Sv<rtp/xif  yx/tcv- 
Xevft,’  eexevxtTov  So/xoit, 
yvvxtKojiov- 

Xovf  Si  fovTtSxi  <p^evav  ejt’ 

•CtS^'l  TtVXlT-ipi^U, 

fvr  uvSqi  Sce- 

oiTtv  iiriKoTca  o-//2«{. 
nav  S’  u6eq- 

fCXVTOV  tTTtXV  Si- 
fcav  yvvaiKtt- 

ttV  ilToXftOV  XlXfiXf. 


ANTISTROPHE  62Q. 

KMkSv  Si  VqeT- 

liei/eTat  to  Avfi.vtot 
Xoytu’  yoec- 
Txi  Si  SvoroStv  xXTce- 
OTTVCrTOV'  c'tXXTCV  Si  Ttt 
TO  Set  voy  XV 
Avft-viatTt  xrvfLXPtv,  6e- 

OTTVyvTCO  S’  xxf* 

fi^OTav  XTt- 
uaSev  oixeT-xi  yevcf' 
o-e/iet  ytiq  oil 
Ttt  TO  SvT<ptxit  6e- 
olf  Ti  Tav  S’  eVK 


evSixat  uyet^u', 

V.  532.  Sf,vov9ev  edd.  »■  SlvroSel  MS.  Med.  Dr.  Burney  re;uarks 
just  before,  ‘ Multa  etiam  ex  his  ad  formam  Trochaicam  dis- 
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tribiiere  licet and  why  not  dispose  them  in  the  fluent  and  fa- 
miliar Trochaic,  rather  than  in  the  rough  and  intricate  Antispas- 
tics,  o-vfLTcrvKTti  ttiTfTxeio'Tai*  as  Pherecrates  called  them?  Why 
not  rather  keep  as  long  as  we  can  to  those  metres  ‘ we  have,  than 
fly  to  others  which  we  know  not  of,’  particularly  as  it  is  more 
probable,  in  the  tirst  instance,  that  Trochaics  should  prevail  in 
iEschylus,  whose  Choruses  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  be  less 
remote  from  the  simplicity  of  the  ancient  tragoedic  song  ? 

V.  783.  S''o<;7vx»i,  rv^th  S't  tJt.it  Kv^ta?  does  not  correspond  with 
V.  794.  in  the  Antistrophe,  which  is  a Cretic  Trimeter.  We 
would  propose  Eurip.  Hel.  705. 

(iS'ettf^oyti  rv^otri. 

V.  786.  Zeu‘  tru  j'e  v<v  ^vxio-trcii  R.  P.  ZtZ'  Zeu,  S't  Kv 
tron.  Burn.  We  doubt  whether  this  be  Greek : we  do  not  at  pre- 
sent recollect  any  instance  of  S'\  immediately  following  the  vocative 
case  of  the  person,  but  will  not  speak  positively : we  may  how- 
ever read  Zsuj  S~e  vi»  tpvXxira-tt.  With  regard  to  Dr.  Burney’s  dis- 
position of  the  following  Hectads  and  Antistrophics,  we  are  ex- 
tremely Academic  in  our  creed  ; as  it  is  only  by  some  considerable 
alterations,  and  the  supposition  of  three  lacunae,  that  any  thing 
like  correspondence  is  produced,  and  that  of  a very  imperfect  kind 
after  all.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  most  ardent  Philantistro- 
phist  will  believe,  that  Dr.  Burney’s  Hectads  at  vv.  787.  804.  have 
any  relation  whatever  to  each  other.  There  are  but  two  of  the 
verses  which  have  the  least  similarity  of  rhythm. 

V.  946.  £^/ye  eniTvi^oi  ] A*')?  We  should 

evidently  read,  v Z'  The  concluding  verses  of 

this  Antistrophe,  which,  as  Dr.  Burney  remarks,  aie  corrupt,  we 
correct,  with  some  degree  of  confidence,  in  the  following  man- 
ner. 

TcttiTt^  0 Ai^ixf  i na^vx7tii, 
fJ^iyotV  fX“^  t^t/X<>'>  65T 

a|ev 

/3/«!TTo;M.ev«v  e»  ;(5fi5V«*5 
eurti  £«-ei;^;£Te6«. 

A verse,  remarkable  for  its  length  and  roughness,  occurs  in  the 
Tentamen,  p.  66. 

K^xrilrxt  ?r»s  to  (elov  vx^x  rt  fiii  uTfiv^yelt  y.xy.ilTtt. 

The  commentators  make  but  a bad  hand  of  the  sense.  We 

• We  omitted  to  remark,  in  our  Review  of  Mr.  Gaisford’s 
Hephsestion,  that  Hermann’s  correction  of  Pherecrates,  rt/ftw- 
TVKToii  xv^io'TTxtrToti  foi*  xvxvxis'To li,  docs  Hot  necessai’lly  violate 
the  metre,  but  constitutes  a Paroemiac  verse. 
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would  read,  K^arel  W6>5  6e7ay  | liarov^yely  xa^eTj.  1. 

Dochniiacum  et  Antispasticuni.  2.  Dochmiacum;  and  we  con- 
strue it  thus.  ‘ The  Deity  somehow  or  other  rules,  by  not  being 
subservient  to  wicked  lueii.’  i.  e.  ‘ the  power  of  God  is  founded 
on  his  justice.' 

Eumenides. 


We  entirely  coincide  with  Dr.  Burney's  arrangements,  as  far  as 
V.  321.;  but  venture  to  suggest  the  following  division  of  Strophe 
and  Antistrophe,  vv.  321.  334. 


STROPHE. 
/4,uTe^  k ft,"  tTiKTtf,  a 
fn,aTs^  ve»|  a\eto7criy 
K»i  ^eSe^Koo-iy 

JtXoSt  TTUVett. 

0 A»Teu<;  f*  ariftay 

rsv^  k^xi^ovffityof 
TTTaitx,  fA,XT^a>ay  k- 
yviTfcx  XV  §iot  (pivov. 


ANTISTROPHE. 

ToZto  >^ec^of 
Txix  ixo7^  eTrex^uTey 

eiiri  SvxTay 

kv  xvTov^yixi  TUfXTTfTaviy  fLXTXtat, 
TOUTS'  OftX^Tllf  o<pg‘  icy 
yZy  i-!Ts\6ri'  6xyay  S’ 
ovx  ayxy  i?iiv6e^e(. 


1.  8.  Trochaic.  Dim.  Catalect.  2.  Pherecrateura.  3.  Trochaic. 
Hemiol.  4.  Trochaic.  Monometr.  5.  Metrum  Bacchiacum.  6, 
7.  Cretic.  Dimetr. 

Dr.  Burney,  who  divides  vv.  4.  5.  6.  very  differently,  remarks, 
* In  his  Bacchiaci  Metri  videntur  esse  vestigia.  Conf.  Prom.  I. 
114.  2.’  The  editions  have  jroivav  x>iv$’.  and  in  the  Autisti’ophe 
ffyarSy  ro'eriy.  We  have  added  «v,  which  was  requisite;  and  have 
given  ToivS’  o/nx^Teiy  for  ro7f  Oft.  if  any  one  prefer  to7«*/  Syaray,  the 
Doric  form,  we  shall  not  object.  The  metres  in  this  play  are  ob- 
vious and  familiar ; but  some  of  them  cannot  be  restored,  by  rea- 
son of  the  frequent  lacunae  which  occur.  There  are  only  three 
MSS.  of  it  which  are  known  to  be  extant ; and  one  of  those  is  very 
modern.  The  dispositions  to  v.  536,  which  differ  but  in  few  re- 
spects from  those  of  the  Glasgow  edition,  give  us  entire  satisfaction. 
V.  548.  roy  o£VTXTaA|,M.ov  S'c  (pxfii  yrx^xi^iSxy  [ to  which  answers  in 
the  Antistrophe  TO » ouitot’  xC^^^oZyr  ISky  x/xx^xyotf.  ‘ Trochai- 
cu>n  Dimetrum  Catalecticum  ; quod  Strophico  non  respondet.' 
An  obvious  emendation  is  orx^jixSxy,  Theb.  742.  yrx>.xiy(yv  yi^ 
Atyo)  vx^^xvixy  axi-Kotyty.  Suppl.  1043.  as  corrected  by  Dr. 
Burney,  A/aj  ou  yrx^jixrof  cvriy  /xeyxXx  (p^iy.  The  true  reading, 
however,  is  orx^fixTxv ; were  there  any  such  word  as  ■n-x^xi^xStn, 
which  there  is  not,  the  accusative  would  be  yrx^xij3xS>i.  orx^xt- 
/3«td5  is  the  only  analogical  form.  V.  553.  ^x7<poi  orxy 
{To'*a?  I t^xvoftiyxf  xe^xixf.  We  suspect,  that  for  oriyoi  should  be 
read  oryoof.  V.  782.  seqq.  are  disposed  in  a much  more  har- 
monious form  than  they  assume  in  the  editions  of  ;Eschylus; 
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but  in  V.  782.  cannot  be  the  true  reading,  as  tisfornt 

is  quite  contrary  to  analogy:  But  wc  should  observe  once  for  all, 
tliat  Dr.  Burney  does  not  enter  into  the  province  of  emendation, 
any  further  than  is  necessary  to  produce  a correspondence  of  me- 
tres. As  the  Tentaraen  does  not  seem  intended  to  exhibit  an  im- 
maculate text  of  the  Choric  parts  of  ^schylus,  but  only  to  give  a 
probable  arrangement  of  them,  with  as  few  deviations  as  possible 
from  their  present  form;  as  we  are  not  confined,  in  our  office  of 
critics,  within  the  same  limits,  we  have  ventured  to  suggest  a few 
corrections  of  the  text,  as  well  as  of  the  metres;  most  of  which, 
or  some  more  probable,  have  without  doubt  occurred  to  the  very 
learned  editor  of  the  Tentamen. 

In  Antistrophe,  v.  945,  two  syllables  are  wanting.  We  arc 
inclined  to  think,  that  the  word  /Jiov,  in  the  Strophe,  v.  922.  is 
insititious.  This  conjecture  was  proposed  by  Lewis  Theobald, 
Misc.  Obs.  II.  p.  l6S.  V.  99-4'-  **  stAoutou,  R.  P. 

Dr.  Burney  omits  ■7F>^avTov,  and  writes  We  hazard  a 

conjecture,  which  word  we  have  coined 

for  the  occasion ; but  it  is  of  a very  legitimate  form,  and  sufficient- 
ly in  the  style  of  iEschylus,  who  uses  fia6vvXovra<;  in  the  Suppli- 
ces,  and  in  the  Agamemnon.  On  the  concluding 

verse.  Dr.  Burney  makes  the  following  observation.  ‘ Hiatus, 
e-vyuctTe^x.  "OXo^v^xTe — : qui  Lyricis  & Tragicis  in  Chorico  Can- 
tu ininime  negandus.  Post  punctum  etiam  plenum  vix  durus  vi- 
detur.  Hinc  in  Pers.  XIV.  Stroph.  /3'.  647.  2.  Ke»evh)i 
’A'iS'ciiisoi — ’ 

SUPPLICES. 

‘Metris  corruptis  scatet  hx-c  Fabula.  In  Choricis  Cantibus, 
Strophica  identidem  Antistrophicis  minirae  respondent;  mutationi- 
bus  tamen  parcendum,  sine  Codicum  auctoritate,  visum  est.' 
This  is  Dr.  Burney’s  prefatory  remark.  Indeed,  as  to  many  parts 
of  the  Supplices,  there  seems  to  be  a general  conclamatiou  of  the 
commentators;  and  other  parts  are  altered  and  twisted  by  them  in 
the  greatest  possible  number  of  ways,  usually  with  the  least  possi- 
ble success.  It  is  therefore  next  to  impracticable,  to  reduce  into 
order  the  ‘ disjecti  membra  poetae,’  and  to  form  them  into  any 
thing  like  a uniform  whole.  In  this  desperate  state  of  the  case, 
there  is  of  course  great  latitude  for  conjecture; 
oTTti  KCiXaif,  ‘Bene  qui  conjiciet,  vatem  perhibebo  opti- 

mum,’ as  Cicero  translates  it.  But  we  have  great  confidence  in 
Dr.  Burney  as  a metrical  guide ; and  hope,  by  his  assistance,  to 
get  tolerably  well  through  the  Choruses  of  this  last,  and  most 
corrupt,  and  least  interesting,  of  the  seven  remaining  plays  of 
JEschylus. 
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V.  46.  Zti>oi  t^cc\l/tt‘  i^a>)viu.iix  J'’  lirtK^xiitrt  | eclat,  to 

which  should  correspond  in  the  Antistrophe,  sricrri  rcKfcii^ix  ret  r' 
cctofcaiec,  ei^\  atA^ree  Tce^  ovr*  ^«{ve<r«(,  ‘ Sic.  R.  P.  Forsan 

legendum,  quod  partim  ex  einendatione  Ricardi  Porsoni,  irierra. 

TecAA  utofc,  er.eXirri  atr«t  <5ae--  OiS'ccf,  Enripid. 

Alcest.  Ti  itijra  TT^iyfcccT  atS'a.i  4'*  ; Vel  scribenduin, 

TTie-T^  r£Kfc-/;^iet,~-  tuAA’  uvofcai  ccT  UeAxTit  avTec  Of 

tliese  two  conjectures,  Dr.  Burney’s  pleases  us  most. 

Strophe  & Antibi  r.  v.  57-63.  in  which  the  verses  do  not  cor* 
respond,  and  the  words  are  corrupt,  we  propose  to  arrange  thus. 

STROPHE  57.  ANTISTROPHE  63. 

tl  S~e  xv^e7hf  treXecf  oiatotroAat  Hr' utr'a  tralxfcStX  d^yofctfx, 

TTivSi/cat  atKTat  iitm, 

TvtUSr,Tt  1(  trxtS’ai 
^ell  fcagav,  a%  xura^etuf 
aXelo  e6fv 

^'vir/cxTa^ai  xirav  'Iv^at. 

2.  Choriamb.  Dim.  Impur.  xl  in 


tyyxies,  bixtov  xiav, 

^B^xTee  T<5  ecxBvat 
'ixt  dxrxTxi  Tv^vixi 
fctjTtS'oi  tlxl^ai  xXay^BV, 
xi^xvXxTov  r atjS'BVBi. 

1.  Choriambic.  Trimetr. 


eyyxtBi  being  made  short,  as  in  ’ixTuiaf,  tfxvxiBi,  cdxrxiBf,  of  which 
we  have  spoken  above.  3.  Pherecrateum  cum  Trochaeo  in  priraa 
sede.  4.  Choriambic.  Dim.  pure  in  the  Antistrophe,  impure  in  the 
Strophe;  so  in  Agam.  737.  --»f»  ya/cav  xrix^xf  reXev—  answers 
to  el/u.}  T*v«?  S'vTxtBti  f^—.  5.  Choriamb.  Dimetr.  6.  Antispastic 

Dimetrum.  V.  6O.  t«v  «V«  T)(jr<«sedd.  \.  64.  tretCelteBt  eixTat 
cdd.  The  construction  is,  (ritreitieri  vetil/xat  oixTBt  ^‘itav,  rit  re 
wxttaii  ftB^Bt.  We  have  inserted  rat. 

We  have  already  proposed  our  conjecture  on  v.  80.  which  wants 
a syllable,  in  our  remarks  on  Mr.  Butler’s  edition  of  the  Supplices, 
vol.  XV.  317. ; which  is,  that ««  should  be  inserted  after  a-7vytZtTef, 
which  addition  completes  the  metre,  and  impror-es  the  sense.  Per- 
haps the  Chorus,  v.  95,  may  be  thus  disposed. 

STROPHE  95.  ANTISTROPHE  103. 

<<8x7(1  ^xtreS'at  x(P‘  u^pttrv^yat  iiteCa  S'  h fi^oletat,  a'ix 

vex^et  ’!Tvifc*it  Si'  aifcBt  yet- 
fcav  ixXaf 

Svxxx^xBavXoixit  ip^eviv 
xx'l  Sixyetxv  fcxttaXit, 
xitlpat  x0vx]BVy  k- 

7<8»  & xTTxlx  fcelxyyavf. 

We  request  our  readers  to  compare  the  Strophe,  as  we  have 
given  it,  with  the  common  text,  and  to  see  whether  we  have  not 
improved  the  sense  as  much  as  the  metre,  and  that  by  some  very 
slight  alterations. 

V.  163.  Kc»»*  S'  «T*v  I yxfceTZf  B'jgxyefixat.  We  kiiow  not  on 


x"xyaXci(  jSgale'us,  j8i<8»  S'  eu7<{ 
i^BTirXl- 

^alT  kt  xtcaiyay  Sxifcayuy, 

^ ft.lv  'xya  ^^oytifcx  iruf 
xu]a6ty  £|txf*|ev  £.«■- 
vxi  tSqxyat  u<p‘  iyyay. 
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what  authority  Turnebus  changed  the  reading  of  the  MSS.  y«^f- 
Tau{«vov»)coy,  which  is  preserved  in  Aldus  and  Robortellus,  and  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  much  more  ^schylean.  After  v.  174.  Dr.  Bur- 
ney repeats  vv.  161.— 16().  and  observes,  ‘ Haec  ex  conjectura  post 
Antistrophen  iterantur.'  But  why  not  say  ex  conjectura  Canteri  ? 
V.  168.  eve|et«».  L.  V.  317-  Xei/Jeoctejctov  w;  ajuffsT- 

I vto'vvoi  fAiuvxs.  We  think  that  Mr.  Butler  is 

unquestionably  right,  in  reading  and  taking  away  the 

period  after  «7u(9a.Tot(riv. 

The  Antistrophics  v.  425.  of  which  Dr.  Burney  says,  ‘ In  his 
qujedara  correctionem  cupiunt,’  we  would  correct  and  arrange  as 
follows. 


STKOPHE  425. 

ftxh  1X^5  7av  ejceIev 
a/TVo  ^jeIewv  Qlcf, 

TreXvfulhiV)  V(7rXu»T  IwiXaS’esj  e/xwv. 


ANTISTROPHE  430. 
icT0j  yoej  waitrl  IceSs 
KCt]  S'OjUOES, 

oTTolsg’  av  xVa-nc,  jji.tyny 
a^n,7g  l/ystv  oftot- 
ocv  Sejmiv. 

la^E  <p^a,cra,i  ^'ly.oua,  Aiodiv  a^ecTti. 


433.  avTm'vE.v  R.  P.  Burn.  APEIKTINEIN  Aid.  APEIKTINEIN 
MS.  Med.  whence  APAIKTINEIN  is  an  obvious  correction.  Ho- 
race Carm.  I.  xxix.  80.  Negligis  immeritis  nocituram  Postmodo 
te  natis  fraudem  committere?  Forsan  debita  jura  vicesque, 
superbe,  Te  maneant  ipsum,  precibus  non  linquar  inultis. 
We  should  not  object  to  n^odoiv  t/vejv.  Eurip.  Iph.  T.  778. a-oTg 
APAIA  AOMAZIN  yEvvVo/xat.  Med.  608.  Kal  (7o7<;  APAIA  y ovcco 
AOMOIS.  SopliocI*  Tr3chin.  1219*  fjLiyZ  a lyu)  Kal  V£j9e»  m 
APAIOZ  Ei’j  i»e1  ^ct^vg.  In  the  preceding  line,  we  have  given 
for  /LtEVEE.  One  MS.  has  jue'viuv  : but  perhaps  jjaviT  would  be  better. 

V.  553.  iKyurOU  y f £l£TJXJOVjUE|y>)  /3eXe£  | /SoVlCoXoV  7TTE§flEVT«J.  Tllis 
seems  to  be  corrupt,  though  possibly  it  might  be  defended  by 
such  expressions  oj  q>tvyi^v  vr^o^vy^  Ko.>tov,  Iliad  S.  81.  fxi}  |ue  ^eu- 
ym  tK<Pvyrig  vr^og  (Cf.  Herodot.  IV.  23.  V.  95.)  ayop,evog 

Herodot.  VI.  30.  Iovtes  Vio’o.v  34.  ol';^Ecr0au  oZ;j^of*Evouj  VII.  220.  We 
propose  in  the  mean  time,  IjcvETrai  Jiaxva»ojLiEv«  iSeXee.  Schol.  UviTroit 
— Tou  olo-TfOU  Tw  jcevt^w  avTiiv  hoiT^virZyrog,  Proilietll.  541.  pv^toig 
juo;^0oe;  JjaxvaiopEVoy.  94.  ahloucuv  JjaxvaiojuEvo?.  Agam.  65.  ^0001x10- 
ixevng  Iv^TfoTEXEjoi?  Kdp.ccx.og.  In  the  following  Choruses,  we  think  Dr. 
Burney  has  beeu  very  successful.  The  fourth  and  fifth  verses  of 
the  Antistrophics,  v.  651,  should,  in  our  opinion,  be  written  thus. 


STROPHE. 
twvJe  TToXjy  xiyZarou. 
p^y  iTTi^u^iotcty 

&c. 


ANTISTR. 

Zi)v«  piyccy  ffi^ovruv 
roy  ^fnov  0 vori^rocQ 
og,  &C. 
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|ev(av  S'’  t)w£^Ti»rov  Aid.  Rob.  Turn.  6’  Pauw.  uve^r»Tet 
Scliol.  for  The  metres  thus  coincide.  The  succeeding 

Autistrophics  to  v.  803.  are  very  harmoniously  arranged.  After 
V.  753.  a whole  verse  is  wanted,  to  answer  to  the  Strophic  —/aSv 
a?^cvi^req  ouSev.  The  Medicean  MS.  supplies  the  defect  thus, 
ouS'tv  eVaio»T£5.  V.  787.  Dr.  Burney  omits  >'£fo7»,  which  word  is 
absent  from  one  MS.  Ask.  D.  We  offered  an  Antistrophic  dispo- 
sition of  the  metres  v.  803.  &c.  in  our  notice  of  Mr.  Butler’s  TEs- 
chylus,  vol.  XV.  p.  319. ; and,  on  reconsidering  it,  we  are  inclined 
to  prefer  it  to  Dr.  Burney’s.  We  refer  our  readers  to  the  Review 
in  question. 

The  learned  editor  of  the  Tentamen  has  made  some  considei’- 
able  alterations  in  the  text,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the 
systems  vv.  831.  846.  to  two  corresponding  Hendecads  of  An- 
tispastics ; but,  in  our  opinion,  his  labours  have  not  been  attended 
with  their  usual  success;  for  the  verses  which  he  has  produced, 
are  rather  remarkable  for  a singular  discrepancy  of  rhythm,  than 
for  any  thing  like  correspondence;  and,  even  if  the  verses  be  le- 
gitimately Antistrophic,  the  words  are  very  faulty  and  corrupt. 
Poetry  of  this  sort  is  to  be  classed  with  ‘ the  Song  by  a Person  of 
Quality;’  very  harmonious,  but  great  nonsense. 

V.  851.  TraPilv  ttSot  | aA^£5'i|3a£ov  R.  P.  fA-^Tror' 

s’lSoifA^t  TsraXfv  Burn.  This  oversight  induces  us  to  make  one  or  two 
remarks  for  the  benefit  of  our  younger  readers.  The  Attic  poets 
never  use  the  simple  verb  iiSa  in  the  present  tense,  in  any  of  the 
moods,  which  are  all  formed  as  if  from  Eurip.  Orest.  128. 

Person  has  restored  iSstc,  the  imperative  for  ei'Sers,  as  also  in  the 
Medea  1248.  The  optative  present  is  tiSeivv,  which  occurs  fre- 
quently; the  optative  aorist  is  iSaift-t.  2dly,  They  very  seldom, 
or,  as  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  never  used  the  active  imperative 
singular  i'^£,  but  the  middle  'tSoZ.  Tiie  only  instances  which  occur 
to  us,  are  Eurip.  Orest.  1536.  ’i^£  ’iSt  w^ox.7i^va-Tei, 

where  w'e  confidently  replace  iSoZ : for  <^^£  is  at  least  never  used  as 
an  interjection  without  an  accusative  case.  It  occurs  in  the  Rhesus 
382.  Sophocl.  Trachin.  222.  IT,  <T,  a where  we  conjecture 

iSaZ  S’,  a <pi>iSC,  SUpr.  V.  218.  iSoZ  jtt’  uvetTo,^ titra-ct.  Oed.  C. 
1462.  \'Se  f*.aX»  /^cyxi  i^civerxt  Kri;Vo«.  The  middle  form  iSoZ  is 
much  more  common.  Thomas  Mag.  ’iJ'ov  ‘ArriKa'i  xeyovFiv,  oux. 
’tSe.  Eu^tTiSvi  iv  'Ex«j8ii.  (802.)  'l^'ou  ^£,  ei'  Kxx.i. 

which  authority  is  overlooked  by  the  illustrious  editor  of  the  He- 
cuba. In  the  same  manner,  they  never  used  the  active  future 
e'la-a,  but  the  middle  tlTcy.xt.  Lastly,  they  never  used  'ISov  or 
iSifitit  for  eiSov  and  siSoft.y,v,  except  in  the  Choric  metres.  In 
addition  to  the  reason  before  stated,  we  may  remark,  that  the 
pai'ticle  fit-v  or  ftjjVorf  requires  an  aorist  of  the  optative.  We 
would  therefore  read  f*.^7r»T'  'tScif^i  TrxXtu 
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No  one,  M'e  think,  will  be  persuaded  by  Dr.  Burney,  that 
V.  879  is  an  Autispastic  trimeter,  or  he  must  indeed  be  hugely 
enamoured  of  this  multiform  metre.  It  is  a regular  harmonious 
Iambic  senarius,  preceded  by  two  other  senarii,  forming  part  of 
the  same  sentence,  and  connected  with  them  by  the  particle  y«f. 
This  lambic,  however.  Dr.  Burney  denominates  an  Anlispastic, 
and  makes  it  correspond  with  another  verse,  which  had  been 
previously  brought  into  that  form,  by  the  omission  of  two  words, 
and  the  transposition  of  three  others.  This  mode  of  procedure 
is  vTTEf  ra'  w*i5'«v,  something  in  the  manner  of  Hermann ; 

a species  of  critical  boldness,  which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  ‘ un 
peu  deregl6/ 

In  the  distribution  of  Ionic  metres.  Dr.  Burney  is  singularly 
successful.  His  arrangement  of  vv.  1018 — 1039,  into  Pentads 
and  Hendecads  of  Ionics  a minore,  has  before  received  the  hum- 
ble tribute  of  our  applause.  The  Pentads  consist  of  three  Di- 
meters, the  Basis  lonica,  or  Monometer,  and  the  Dimeter  Ana- 
clomenon ; the  Hendecads  of  ten  pure  Dimeters  and  an  Anaclo- 
menon ; the  last  verse  of  the  third  Hendecad  is  wanting.  The 
concluding  Antistrophics  are  arranged  as  in  the  Glasgow  edition, 
except  that  the  last  verse  but  one  is  divided  into  a Crelic  and  a 
Trochaic.  We  are  dubious,  however,  whether  the  affinity  be- 
tween these  metres  be  not  such,  that  a Cretic  Monometer  and  a 
Trochaic  syzygy  may  be  supposed  to  form  one  verse. 

Having  now  performed  the  task  of  examination,  we  must  bear 
our  testimony  to  the  great  labour  and  pains  which  Dr.  Burney 
appears  to  have  bestowed  on  the  Tentamen,  in  order  that  it 
might  come  forth  in  as  perfect  a form  as  possible.  The  greater 
part  of  the  Choric  songs  contained  in  it,  were  noted  down  in  his 
Adversaria  eighteen  years  before  its  publication  ; and  W'e  may 
reasonably  expect,  that  a work  which  has  been  submitted, to  the 
labour  and  delay  of  the  file  for  twice  the  period  prescribed  by 
Horace,  should  exhibit  all  those  marks  of  laborious  accuracy, 
which  the  present  does,  even  in  points  of  typography ; and  that 
the  attention  and  research  of  such  a scholar  as  Dr.  Burney,  di- 
rected to  one  object  for  so  long  a time,  would  accomplish  all 
that  was  to  be  accomplished  in  this  branch  of  learning.  The 
learned  world  then  naturally  hoped,  that  the  metres  of  .®schy,- 
lus  would  be  settled  with  a degree  of  accuracy  and  precision, 
amounting  nearly  to  certainty.  In  very  many  instances  we  think 
that  this  is  effected  in  the  Tentamen ; and  if  not  in  all,  the  fai- 
lure is  to  be  attributed  to  an  original  defect  in  the  materials, 
rather  than  to  any  want  of  abilities  in  the  workman.  We  are 
compelled  to  acknowledge,  that  after  a very  attentive  considera- 
tion of  the  Tentamen,  w e still  find  ourselves  ve>y  much  in  the 
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dark,  as  to  several  of  the  Choruses  of  iEschylus.  Not  that  we 
have  been  disappointed  ; for  we  took  occasion,  in  a former  Num- 
ber, to  express  our  conviction,  that  the  metres  of  this  poet  could 
never  be  certainly  detined  and  established.  By  asserting  that 
this  conviction  is  not  shaken  even  by  Dr.  Burney’s  Tentamen, 
we  may  perhaps  be  censured  for  our  boldness  or  our  ignorance; 
but  we  again  repeat,  that,  with  the  exception  of  a few  metres, 
all  that  can  now  be  attained  to  is  a considerable  degree  of  pro- 
bability. A principal  reason  of  this  is,  that  in  all  likelihood  iEs- 
chylus  invented  for  himself  man^  of  the  measures  vi  hich  he  in- 
troduces into  his  tragedies  ; and  that  the  same  daring  genius 
which  jed  him  to  disregard  the  received  terms  of  language,  and 
the  common  figures  of  speech,  caused  him  to  deviate  from  the 
usual  lyric  measures,  and  gave  to  many  of  his  Choruses  some- 
thing of  the  character  of  the  Dithyramb,  which  is  ' borne  along 
in  numbers  free  from  law.’ 

A great  degree  of  obscurity  pervades  the  history  of  the 
Greek  theatre ; but  it  seems  certain,  that  the  Chorus  both 
danced  and  sang  ; and  therefore,  that  the  rhythm  of  their 
songs  must  have  been  accommodated  to  the  motions  of  their 
feet.  Hence  the  names  of  the  various  metrical  feet,  are  in 
many  instances  derived  from  the  species  of  dance  which  they 
usually  accompanied,  as  the  Tfo;^«7a«,  the  the  former 

of  which  is  the  first  step  taught  by  our  dancingmasters ; the 
and  irv^^t^ias  from  the  Cretan  and  Pyrrhic  dances, 
and  several  others.  Whoever,  therefore,  invented  a new  dance, 
had  also  to  contrive  some  new  combination  of  syllables  and  feet 
to  suit  it ; and  we  are  somewhat  inclined  to  suspect  that  the 
.^7-sisand  Thesis,  terms  so  much  in  the  mouth  of  Metricians, 
refer  rather  to  the  elevation  and  depression  of  the  foot  in  dancing, 
than  to  the  pulsation  of  the  Tibicen.  The  early  Tragoediaus 
had  more  of  this  to  do  than  their  successors.  Phrynichus  was 
a professed  dancingmaster  ; and  Aeschylus  is  said  to  have  in- 
vented TToAXi  for  the  use  of  the  Chorus ; 

Athenteus  I.  p.  21.  £.  Vol.  I.  p.  80.  Schweigh.  The  whole  of 
the  following  passage  is  so  strong  in  favour  of  our  ideas  on  the 
subject,  that  we  translate  it  at  length.  ‘ Chamaeieon  ( a gramma- 
rian who  wrote  a book  about  iEschylus)  says,  that  .®schyius  was 
the  first  person  who  taught  his  Choruses  figure-dances ; not  hav- 
ing rwourse  to  the  instruction  of  professed  masters,  but  invent- 
ing himself  the  figures  to  be  used  by  them.'  Athena;us  then  ad- 
duces the  authority  of  Aristophanes  in  support  of  the  assertion 
of  Chamaeieon  ; and  further  informs  us,  that  one  Telestes  was 
famous  for  dancing  the  Seven  against  Thebes.  Tlie  conclusion, 
then,  which  we  draw  from  all  this,  is,  that  iEschylus  adapted 
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many  of  liis  Cliorir  verses  to  those  particular  motions,  which  the 
figurantes  of  llie  Chorus  were  to  practise  at  that  part  of  the  play ; 
and  that  in  several  instances  he  paid  less  attention  to  the  legiti- 
mate measure  of  the  verse,  than  to  its  adaptation  to  a pousser 
or  a balancer,  or  a chasser  or  a pas  grave.  These  observations 
are  more  particularly  applicable  to  iEschylus.  After  him  the 
scenic  dancing  had  much  less  of  the  <rx*}fc»Tt<rfcoi  iu  it ; ex- 
cept in  comedy.  A ludicrous  instance  of  it  may  be  seen  in 
Aristophanes,  Pac.  320,  &c. 

The  nature  of  the  ‘ Auxilium,’  of  which  Dr.  Burney  speaks, 
by  which  the  ancient  Musicians  extended  the  second  syllable  of 
a Glyconean  or  Pherecratean  verse,  when  short,  so  as  to  make 
it  equivalent  in  rhythm  to  a long  syllable,  is  not  specified  by  any 
ancient  writer  on  the  subject  of  metres ; nor  indeed  was  it  like- 
ly to  be  ; for,  to  a person  acquainted  with  the  first  principles 
of  musical  composition,  the  difficulty  vanishes.  These  verses 
were  probably  sung  in  slow  triple  time  ; and  it  signified  little, 
whether  the  third  note  In  the  first  bar  was  occupied  by  a long  or 
a short  syllable.  But  we  forbear  from  entering  on  an  uninterest- 
ing discussion. 

With  regard  to  Dr.  Burney’s  Latinity,  w'e  are  not  willing  to 
say  much  ; for  in  a work  of  this  nature  the  language  is  a very 
inferior  object.  VVe  must,  however,  caution  the  juvenile  part 
of  our  readers  against  imitating  what  appears  to  us  to  be  a forced 
and  affected  style.  Above  all,  we  object  to  the  ambitious  and 
ostentatious  eulogiums,  the  cumbrous  meed  of  praise  which  is 
bestowed  upon  almost  every  person  whose  name  is  introduced  in 
the  Tentamen.  Why  should  we  pay  compliments  in  Latin 
W'hich  it  would  be  absurd  to  make  in  the  common  language  of 
society  i Surely  Richard  Bentley,  Doctor  in  Divinity,  aud  the 
Reverend  John  Toup,  Rector  of  St.  Martin’s,  would  have  start- 
ed, if  addressed  by  the  title  of  ‘ Magnanimous  Heroes.’  B£- 

T«  Kcci  Tali'' eo-T<»,  »hel<r6<u  Mxd.  In  this  respect  Dr.  Burney’s 
style  of  w riting  is  a singular  contrast  to  that  of  his  late  illustrious 
friend  Porson.  We  must,  however,  in  justice  observe,  that  of 
the  two  extremes  of  style  into  which  most  scholars  have  fallen,, 
the  panegyrical  is  much  more  to  be  commended  than  the  vitu- 
perative, to  which  the  late  Greek  professor  was,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, too  much  inclined.  ‘ Hoc  tibi  putidum  videtur,  et  ue- 
quam.  An  probius  et  modestius  illud  tuum  est,  quuin  vecordes, 
hebetes,  stupidos  omni  sermone  indigites  viros  immortali  laude 
dignissimos,  quos  in  uno  semel,  eoque  pauxillulo  peccato  de- 
prehenderis  ? ’ * 

* Francisci  Franci  (i.  e.  Claudii  Salmasii)  Confutatio  Ani- 
rnadversorum  Antonii  Cercoetii  (i.  e.  Dionysii  Petavii),  p.  4. 
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We  will  now  bring  to  a conclusion  an  article,  the  unusual  pro- 
lixity of  which  will  be  excused  by  the  interesting  nature  of  its 
subject  to  classical  scholars.  Obliged  as  we  have  been  to  differ 
in  many  points  from  so  eminent  a scholar  as  Dr.  Burney,  we 
have  considered  it  necessary  to  state  our  reasons  fully,  lest  we 
should  incur  the  charge  of  presumption.  This  we  Lave  done 
with  freedom  ; but  not,  we  trust,  without  the  respect  due  to  so 
great  a name.  If  any  thing  petulant  or  censorious  has  escaped 
us,  we  wish  it  unsaid;  but  our  readers  will  not,  we  trust,  con- 
found the  freedom  of  literary  discussion  with  groinidless  and  pre- 
sumptuous dissent.  We  can  allow  of  no  authority  without  ap- 
peal in  the  commonwealth  of  letters : a freedom  of  opinion,  and 
the  liberty  of  expressing  it,  are  essential  to  its  wellbeing.  Its 
magistrates  may  issue  edicts,  but  must  expect  that  the  individu- 
als of  the  republic  will  scrutinize  the  grounds  of  them.  VVe 
have  been  induced  to  make  these  reflections,  because  we  foresee 
that  we  shall  be  accused  of  temerity  for  venturing  to  dispute  any 
position  laid  down  by  a scholar  of  such  well-earned  and  long- 
established  fame  as  Dr.  Burney.  But,  members  of  the  literary 
Athens,  we  assert  our  claim  to  a literary  ^etppti<riet,  — 

Ti)v  ivri6^*pt,pte]i>iv 
aTTolf  ’AffeevZf,  rjj  re  @-4<reaf  5raXe<, 
x«Ao»  ?rctpp>io-lxe. 


Art.  VII.  De  V Arithmkique  des  Grks;  Par  M.  Delamhre. 
From  the  CEuvres  d’Archirn^de,  traduites  litteralement,  avec 
un  Commentaire,  par  F.  Peyrard.  2de  Edition.  2 Tomes 
8vo.  pp.  1058.  Paris  1808." 

IT  is  notorious,  that  in  France,  where  so  much  activity  of  in- 
tellect is  displayed^  the  study  of  Grecian  literature  and  sci- 
ence has  been  long  and  miserably  neglected.  Anxious  as  we  are 
for  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge,  we  therefore  view,  with 
no  small  degree  of  satisfaction,  the  work  now  before  us,  which 
comes  forth  under  the  sanction  of  the  National  Institute,  and  the 
patronage  of  the  Imperial  Government.  M.  Peyrard  promises 
to  continue  his  labours,  and  to  give  to  the  public  a complete 
translation  of  the  works  of  all  the  Greek  mathematicians.  The 
version  of  Euclid  is  already  finished ; and  we  are  assured  by  him, 
that  great  progress  has  been  made  on  the  Conics  of  Apollonius. 
The  circulation  of  these  sublime  productions  of  ancient  genius, 
in  a convenient  form,  and  over  the  wide  theatre  of  the  French 
language,  will  have,  we  trust,  a most  beneficial  effect  in  forming, 
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the  minds  of  youth ; and  may  serve  to  counteract  that  unfortu- 
nate tendency  which  prevails  on  the  Continent,  with  the  excep- 
tion perhaps  of  Italy,  to  substitute,  on  almost  every  occasion,  a 
clumsy  and  often  obscure  sort  of  calculation,  for  the  luminous 
evidence  and  unfading  beauties  of  the  Greek  Geometry.  This 
abuse  of  an  instrument,  which,  when  skilfully  employed,  affords 
such  powerful  aid  in  exploring  the  heights  of  science,  but  which 
is  so  ill  adapted  for  educing  the  elementary  properties  of  figure, 
seems  at  last  to  have  been  perceived  and  tacitly  admitted  by  se- 
veral distinguished  analysts  abroad.  The  rapid  sale  of  the  trans- 
lation now  before  us,  of  which,  the  first  edition  in  quarto  was 
disposed  of  in  less  than  a twelvemonth,  must  be  regarded  as  no 
unfavourable  symptom  of  the  return  of  correct  taste  on  the  Con- 

Since  the  time  of  Descartes,  who  opened  such  a vast  field  for 
the  application  of  the  calculus.  Mathematicians  have  been  divid- 
ed into  two  distinct  classes — the  Geometers  and  the  Algebraists; 
the  former  adhering  to  the  cautious  method  of  reasoning  used 
by  the  Greeks,  and"  the  latter  preferring  the  loose  and  artificial 
operation  of  the  modern  analysis,  '^e  spirit  of  party  has  like- 
wise here,  as  in  other  instances,  exercised  its  exclusive  sway  ; and 
the  number  of  those  who  are  willing  to  admit  the  respective 
merits  of  both  modes  of  proceeding,  and  ready,  as  the  circum- 
stances may  require,  to  adopt  the  advantages  of  either,  is  compa- 
ratively tew.  The  followers  of  the  modem  system,  it  nicist  be 
confessed,  have  been  more  active  and  enterprising  -.—they  have 
not  only  achieved  splendid  conquests,  and  enriched  science,  by 
annexing  new  provinces  of  wonderful  extent,  but  are  making 
continual  inroads  upon  the  older  depaitments;  and,  having  ac- 
quired the  dominion  of  the  Continent,  they  now  threaten  to  drive 
the  Greek  Geometry  from  her  favoured  retreat  in  the  British 

The  study  of  Mathematics,  when  rightly  conducted,  ought 
we  presume,  to  aim  at  two  capital  objects.  It  should  not  only 
lead  to  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  those  relations  of  figure 
and  quantity,  which  are  so  highly  instructive,  and  confer  such 
immediate  and  important  advantages  in  the  business  of  life,  and 
the  iirosecution  of  the  physical  sciences ; but  it  should  also  tram 
the  mind  to  the  invaluable  habits  of  patient  attention,  accurate 
arrangement,  nice  discrimination,  and  close  reasoning.  This 
latter  advantage,  in  the  view  to  general  education,  is  pcf” 
haps  the  most  essential.  The  number  of  those  who  have  lei- 
sure, taste  or  capacity,  to  devote  themselves  to  the  prosecution 
of  abstract  researches,  however  splendid  and  imposing,  must 
necessarily  be  very  limited  ; but  all  who,  in  every  condition  of 
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jociety,  aspire  to  the  liberal  and  cultivated  exercise  of  their  fa- 
culties^ will  derive  inestimable  benefit  frt)m  that  previous  disci- 
pline of  the  understanding  which  the  study  of  the  mathematics 
appears  so  admirably  fitted  to  bestow.  On  this  account,  we  are 
persuaded  Uiat  a young  man  will  reap  more  essential  and  lasting 
advantage  from  an  acquaintance  with  geometrical  reasoning, 
than  from  a knowledge  of  ihe  elements  of  algebra.  The  latter- 
may  help  to  improve  his  dexterity  in  ciphering,  and  better  pre- 
pare him  for  entering  on  the  details  of  business  ; but  the  former, 
besides  the  practical  skill  which  it  cannot  fail  to  impart,  has  a 
direct  tendency  to  invigorate  the  whole  of  the  intellectual  powers, 
and  to  lay  a sure  and  solid  foundation  on  which  to  erect  future 
superstructures.  ^ After  such  habits  of  cautious  procedure  and 
accurate  discrimination  are  once  formed,  the  student  mav  safely 
venture  into  the  region  of  modern  analysis,  and  range  with  profit 
through  that  boundless  domain,  where  so  much  is  admirable, 
and  so  much  is  yet  clouded  with  obscurity,  or  disfigured  by  hasty 
and  careless  combination.  ° 

Archimedes  may  justly  be  regarded,  on  the  whole,  as  the 
most  inventive  philosopher  that  has  ever  appeared.  Born  in 
the  island  of  Sicily,  where  Grecian  colonies  had  carried  the  li- 
beral arts  to  a very  high  pitch  of  improvement,  he  discovered 
an  early  passion  for  knowledge  and  elegant  science  ; and,  fol- 
lowing the  impulse  of  his  inclination,  he  repaired  to  Egypt,  and 
completed  his  education  at  the  Royal  establishment  of  Alexan- 
dria, the  great  seat  of  mathematical  learning,  which,  in  every 
branch,  had  for  ages  flourished  under  the  munificent  patronage 
” Ptolemies.  On  his  return  to  Syracuse,  he  devoted  him- 
.self  entirely  to  abstract  research  ; and  having,  by  his  creative  ge- 
nius, improved  the  method  of  geometrical  analysis,  he  now  ear- 
ner! that  refilled  instrument  beyond  its  ordinary  limits,  and  in- 
vestigated, with  thehappiestsuccess,  the  relations  of  curved  lines, 
surfaces,  and  solids.  He  measured  the  parabola;  approximat- 
ed to  the  quadrature  of  the  circle;  investigated  the  properties 
of  spirals  and  conoids;  assigned  the  superficial  extent  of  the 
spherical  zones  ; and  determined  those  fine  proportions  which 
connect  the  sphere  with  the  cone  and  cylinder.  In  his  Arena- 
rius,  he  has  pushed  to  vast  extent  the  ideas  of  arithmetical  no- 
tetion ; and  seems  almost  to  have  there  anticipated,  in  some 
degree,  the  sublime  invention  of  logarithms.  Such  abstruse 
discoveries  required,  at  that  early  period,  the  most  intense  appli- 
cation of  thought.  Archimedes  did  not,  however,  confine  "his 
views  to  mere  speculation  ; but,  embracing  the  widest  range 
he  particularly  cultivated  those  objects  which  are  of  most  im- 
portance to  a maritime  and  commercial  state.  He  established 
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the  true  principles  of  Mechanics,  laid  the  foundation  of  Hydro- 
statics, and,  by  assigning  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity 
in  a variety  of  figures,  and  fixing  the  circumstances  which  de- 
termine the  stability  of  Boating  bodies,  he  traced  out  the  first 
rudiments  of  naval  architecture.  His  talents  and  inexhaustible 
resources  as  a practical  engineer,  suspended  the  fall  of  Syracuse, 
and  enabled  that  petty  State  to  resist  successfully,  for  the  space 
of  three  whole  years,  the  most  strenuous  efforts  of  Roman 
power.  The  philosopher  was  not  doomed  to  survive  the  inde- 
pendence of  bis  native  country  ; but  perished  amidst  that  scene 
of  horror  and  indiscriminate  carnage  w hich  closed  on  the  fatal 
assault. 

The  work  now  before  us  exhibits  those  beautiful  investigations 
in  all  their  fullness  ; conducted,  as  they  w'ere,  with  caution,  ad- 
dress and  persevering  ingenuity.  The  version  appears  to  be 
executed  w'ith  sufficient  correctness  ; but  it  scarcely  can  aspire 
to  any  higher  merit ; and  the  translator,  a man  of  letters  rather 
than  a mathematician,  contents  himself  with  following  closely 
and  laboriously  the  original  text.  This  inartificial  method  of 
proceeding  has  led  to  much  superfluous  diffusion,  and  has  oc- 
casioned the  exclusion  of  some  accessary  matter  of  the  most  in- 
teresting kind.  Without-  injuring,  in  the  slightest  degree,  the 
purity  of  geometrical  deduction,  the  modern  symbols  might 
have  been  employed  with  evident  advantage,  both  in  respect  of 
brevity  and  clearness.  Algebraical  characters,  from  their  ex- 
treme simplicity  and  precision,  form  the  most  perfect  species  of 
written  language  ; and  nothing  can  so  much  facilitate  the  com- 
prehending of  a demonstration,  as  to  have  the  successive  steps 
collected  and  presented  to  the  mind  at  one  view.  The  notions 
peculiar  to  Algebra  are  not  necessarily  involved  in  its  symbols  ; 
and  a correct  geometrical  taste  will  avoid  the  excessive  contrac- 
tion of  Barrow'  with  not  less  care,  than  the  clumsy  and  repulsive 
complication  of  Emerson. 

This  edition  of  Archimedes,  unfortunately,  is  rendered  de- 
fective, by  the  omission  of  the  commentaries  of  Eutocius  and 
others.  No  historical  notices  are  given  respecting  some  of 
the  most  celebrated  problems  of  antiquity.  We  desiderate,  for 
instance,  the  various  analyses  left  us  of  the  trisection  of  an  angle, 
and  the  duplication  of  the  cube,  which  are  undoubtedly  some  of 
the  finest  specimens  of  the  ancient  geometry,  and  contributed 
most  essentially,  in  the  result,  to  the  extension  of  the  science. 
The  few  notes  subjoined  to  the  translation  are  in  general  very 
short  and  of  a nature  entirely  algebraical,  which  does  not  as- 
similate at  all  with  the  text.  We  can  only  except  from  this  re- 
mark two  memoirs  ; one  by  the  translator  himself,  on  the  con- 
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structinii  of  the  mirrors  with  which  Archimedes  is  supposed  to 
have  set  fire  to  the  Roman  rallies;  and  the  other  by  M.  De- 
lanibre,  on  the  Arithmetic  of  the  Greeks,  as  deduced  chiefly 
from  an  examination  of  the  Arenarius,  in  connexion  with  the 
coinraentanes  of  early  w'riters,  and  the  traces  of  calculations 
which  have  been  preserved.  This  last  dissertation,  which  we 
have  selected  for  the  subject  of  the  present  article,  was  compos- 
ed, we  are  informed,  at  the  express  desire  of  the  French  Empe- 
ror, then  First  Consul,  who,  having,  from  his  military  education, 
acquired  some  taste  for  mathematical  learning,  occasionally  at- 
tends the  meetings  of  tlie  Board  of  Longitude,  and  seeks,  from 
policy  and  perhaps  inclination,  to  appear  on  all  occasions  a pat- 
ron of  the  sciences  and  liberal  arts. 

The  Greeks,  it  is  well  know  n,  were  ignorant  of  onr  system  of 
decimal  notation,  the  simplest  and  most  perfect  of  all  inventions. 
They  marked  numbers  laboriously  by  help  of  the  letters  of  their 
alphabet;  and,  though  this  method  received  successive  improve- 
ments, it  was  still  unavoidably  complicated,  and  altogether  irre- 
gulai  in  the  form  of  its  constitution,  ^Ihe  Greek  matheinati- 
cians,  however,  must  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  perform  cal- 
culations of  very  considerable  extent  and  intricacy;  and  it  is  ex- 
tremely curious  to  discover,  by  what  ingenuity  they  surmounted 
liie  difficulties  of  the  operation,  and  contrived  to  w-ield  with  effect 
such  a cumbrous  machine  as  their  apparatus  for  arithmetical  no- 
tation. Unfortunately,  the  information  which  can  be  collected, 
amidst  the  wrecks  of  time,  concerning  that  interesting  subject,  is 
scanty  and  unsatisfactory.  Archimedes  has  left  us  some  valuable 
hints  mWis  Arenarius,  his  book  on  the  Quadrature  of  the 
Gircle.  Ptolemy,  in  his  Almagest,  has  given  astronomical  ta- 
bles, with  several  examples  of  reduction.  Some  information 
may  be  gleaned  from  Theon’s  Coirmentary  on  the  Almaoest  • 
and  particularly  from  a mutilated  fragment  of  Pappus,  which 
Dr.  VValhs  has  published.  In  the  decline  of  the  Lower  Em- 
pire, Eutocius  of  Ascalon  has  preserved  some  incidental  calcula- 
tions in  his  Commentary  on  Archimedes;  Psellus  composed  an 
aiilhmetical  treatise;  and  Maximus  Planndes,  a monk  who  lived 
in  the  fourteeiilh  ceiitury  of  the  Christian  ®ra,  explained  to  his 
countrymen  of  Constantinople  the  Indian  method  of  notation 
Urom  all  these  sources,  the  sagacity  of  Delambre  has  extracted 
a very  concise  yet  intelligible  account  of  the  mode  of  perform- 
ing ai  ithnietical  operations  among  the  Greeks.  But,  in  a sub- 
ject so  curious  and  instructive,  we  shall  be  tempted  to  fake  a wi- 
der scope. 

The  idea  of  number  is  one  of  the  latest  and  most  difficult  to 
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form.  Before  the  mind  can  grasp  such  an  abstract  conception, 
it  must  be  familiar  with  that  process  of  classification  by  which 
we  successively  remount  from  Individuals  to  Species,  from  Spe- 
cies to  Genera,  and  from  Genera  to  Orders.  The  savage  is 
soon  lost  in  his  attempts  at  numeration;  and  significantly  expres- 
ses his  inability  to  proceed,  by  holding  up  his  expanded  fingers, 
or  pointing  to  the  hairs  of  his  head. 

The  classification  by  pairs,  which  nature  points  out,  would 
suggest  the  simplest  mode  of  reckoning.  The  Dual  according- 
ly, though  retained  by  the  Greeks,  occurs  in  the  languages  of  all 
barbarous  tribes.  Counting  these  pairs  again  by  two’s,  and  re- 
peating the  same  procedure,  we  arrive,  by  progressive  steps,  at 
the  radical  terms  4,  8,  16,  &c.  to  which  the  other  numbers  are 
easily  reducible.  Thus,  13  being  composed  of  8,  4 and  1, 
would,  according  to  such  a system  of  numeration,  be  called 
“ quadruple  pair,  double  pair  and  one,”  or  denominated  more 
concisely  by  words  of  corresponding  import.  This  plan  of  ar- 
rangement, termed  the  binary  scale,  seems,  at  a certain  period 
of  society,  to  have  prevailed  in  most  countries.  Vestiges  of  it 
are  still  found  among  the  Chinese ; and  Leibnitz  has  extolled 
the  system  with  abundant  extravagance.  It  would,  no  doubt, 
from  its  naked  simplicity,  supersede  the  application  of  thought, 
and  reduce  all  the  operations  which  occur  in  arithmetic  to  the 
mere  labour  of  writing;  but  nothing  would  thus  be  gained  in 
practice,  since,  advancing  with  excessive  slowness,  it  would  soon 
require  a multiplicity  of  words,  and  a fatiguing  complication  of 
characters.  The  binary  scale  appears  best  adapted  to  the  des- 
cending progression  ; for  the  fractions  produced  by  a continued 
bisection,  are  from  the  equal  competition  of  buyer  and  seller,  na- 
turally introduced  into  commercial  transactions,  and  employed 
almost  exclusively  among  the  Eastern  nations.  This  subdivi- 
sion is  likewise  used  with  convenience  in  Europe,  for  ascertain- 
ing the  smaller  weights. 

The  next  step  in  the  progress  to  numeration,  was  probably  to 
assume  the  double  pair,  or  four,  as  the  root  of  the  scale.  In 
counting  over  small  articles,  it  is  customary,  for  the  sake  of  ex- 
pedition to  take  a couple  in  each  hand ; and  therefore,  the 
throw,  or,  in  older  language,  the  warp,  becomes,  in  this  way, 
the  measure  of  tale.  The  ancient  Mexicans  appear  ;to  have 
reckoned  by  fours,  and  to  have  afterwards  advanced,  in  their 
numeration,  by  combining  the  products  of  four  with  those  of  ten. 
Nor  is  it  altogether  improbable  that  Pythagoras  might  have  al- 
luded to  such  a system  of  computation,  in  celebrating  the  mys- 
tical properties  of  his  famous  tetractys,  or  quaternion. 

But  Nature  has  furnished  the  great  and  universal  standard  of 
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computation,  in  the  fingers*  of  the  hand, — those  instruments 
with  which  the  savage  lays  hold  of  his  prey.  All  nations,  ac- 
cordingly, have  reckoned  by  Jives ; and  some  barbarous  tribes 
have  scarcely  advanced  farther.  Aristotle,  who  was  aware  of 
the  principle,  has  noticed  the  existence  of  such  a people  in 
Africa.  After  the  fingers  of  the. one  hand  had  been  counted  over, 
it  was  a second,  and  perhaps  a distant  step,  to  proceed  to  those 
of  the  other.  The  primitive  words  expressing  numbers  proba- 
bly exceeded  not  five.  To  denote  six,  seven,  eight  and  nine, 
the  North-American  Indians  repeat  the  five,  with  the  succes- 
sive addition  of  one,  two,  three  and  four.  The  same  compo- 
sition is  apparent  in  the  various  dialects  spoken  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  islands  which  are  so  widely  scattered  over  the 
Southern  Ocean.  Could  we  safely  trace  the  descent  and  affi- 
nity of  the  abbreviated  terms  denoting  the  numbers  from  five  to 
ten,  it  seems  highly  probable  that  we  should  discover  a similar 
process  to  have  taken  place  in  the  formation  of  the  most  refined 
languages. 

The  ten  fingers,  or  digits,  of  both  hands  being  reckoned  up, 
it  then  became  necessary  to  repeat  the  operation.  Such  is  the 
foundation  of  our  decimal  scale  of  arithmetic.  Language  still 
betrays,  by  its  structure,  the  original  mode  of  proceeding. 
To  express  the  numbers  beyond  ten,  the  Laplanders,  as  we 
learn  from  Leems,  combine  an  ordinal  with  a cardinal,  digit. 
Thus,  eleven,  twelve,  &c.  they  denominate  second  ten  and  one, 
second  ten  and  two,  &c.  and  in  like  manner,  they  call  twenty- 
one,  twenty-two,  8cc.  third  ten  and  one,  and  third  ten  and  two, 
&c.  According  to  the  learned  Adelung,  our  term  eleven,  or,  in 
German,  eilj , merely  signifies,  leave  one,  being  derived  from 
eiti  or  one,  and  the  old  verb  liben,  to  remain.  In  the  Salic  law, 
it  is  written  anilaj ; in  Kero,  it  is  einilij' ; in  Tatian,  einlivin; 
and  in  Ottofried,  einlif.  The  true  signification  of  eleven  is, 
therefore,  one,  leave  or  set  aside  ten.  Twelve  is  of  the  like  de- 
rivation, and  means  two,  laying  aside  the  ten.  The  same  idea  is 
suggested  by  our  termination  ty,  corresponding  to  the  German 
2ig>  in  the  words  twenty,  thirty,  &c.  This  syllable,  altogether 
distinct  from  ten,  is  derived  from  ziehen,  to  draw ; from  which 
comes  the  substantive  zug,  a draught.  In  the  old  German  au- 
thors, it  was  written  zoch,  zug,  zuc,  or  zeg;  in  Anglo-Saxon,  it 
\s  tig;  in  the  Salic  Laws,  toe;  in  Swedish,  tio ; and  in  Icelan- 
dic,  tiga.  Tzoenty  must  thus  mean  strictly  two  drawings ; or  it 

* It  is  curious  to  remark,  that  the  word  finger  is  of  the  same 
original  import  withyara^,  both  of  them  being  derived  from  the 
fangen,  to  seize  ov  grasfi. 
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signifies,  that  the  liaiids  have  been  twice  closed,  and  the  fingers 
counted  over. 

After  ten  was  firmly  established  as  the  standard  of  numeration, 
it  seemed  the  most  easy  and  consistent  to  proceed  by  the  same 
repeated  composition.  Both  hands  being  closed  ten  times, 
would  carry  the  reckoning  up  to  a hundred.  This  word,  origin- 
ally hund,  is  of  uncei  tain  derivation ; but  the  term  of  thousand, 
which  occurs  in  the  next  stage  of  the  progress,  or  the  hundred 
added  ten  times,  is  clearly  traced  out,  being  only  a contraction  of 
duis-hund  or  twic e-hundred,  that  is,  the  repetition  or  collection 
of  hundreds. 

The  successive  formation  of  numbers  is  quite  analogous  to  the 
repeated  multiplication  of  measures;  and  the  one  process  ap- 
pears often  to  have  directed  and  modified  the  other.  Both  num- 
ber and  measure  alike  derive  their  standards  from  the  human 
bodv;  but  the  system  of  extension,  being  affected  fiy  the  influ- 
ence of  collateral  proportions,  has  not  unfrequently  deviated  from 
the  uniform  progression.  Thus,  the  first  joint  of  the  thumb, 
called  the  uncin  or  inch,  might  be  assumed  as  the  primary  mea- 
sure. This  unit,  repeated  four  times,  equalled  the  breadth  of  the 
hand,  which,  being  tripled,  gave  the  measure  of  ihefoot.  But 
the  foot  was  still  too  small  for  estimating  conveniently  great  dis- 
tances; and  the  passus,  or  pace,  being  the  interval  between  two 
steps  and  equivalent  to  six  feet,  w as  therefore  assumed.  A mile, 
as  the  w ord  imports,  consisted  of  a thousand  paces.  The  sim- 
plest way  of  measuring  this,  was  to  take  a hundred  paces,  and 
repeat  the  length  ten  times.  But,  in  accommodation  to  the  Ro- 
man mile,  the  intermediate  extent  w as  found  to  correspond  more 
nearly  to  \\\e furlong,  or  the  eighth  part,  and  w hich  arises  from 
continued  bisection.  As  the  number  of  furlongs  in  the  nnle  was 
thus  reduced  to  eight,  so,  the  length  of  each  was  augmented  by  a 
tenth  part,  or  made  to  contain  I iO  paces. 

The  seveial  parts  of  the  body  furnished  other  secondary  meas- 
ures. The  expansion  of  the  hand  gave,  the  palm; — the  distance 
of  the  elbow  from  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  the  cubit ; — the  entire 
length  of  the  arm,  the  yard ; — and  the  extreme  breadth  across 
the  shoulders,  \he  fathom,  which  was  considered  as  equal  to  the 
pace. 

Such  anomalies  in  the  progressive  composition  of  measures, 
weights  and  coins,  have,  to  a certain  degree,  infected  the  sys- 
tem of  numeration  used  in  mercantile  transactions.  The  dozen 
and  its  compounds,  however,  were  perhaps  introduced  at  a 
more  advanced  period  of  society,  and  appear  to  have  been 
transferred  immediately  from  astronomy,  as  the  solar  year  is 
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distinguished  into  twelve  months,  which  correspond  nearly  to 
the  revolutions  of  the  moon.  In  commerce,  the  numerical 
terms  are  formed  by  the  same  sort  of  analogy  as  the  thousand 
or  duis-hund  was  brought  from  the  hundred.  Thus,  the  double 
dozen,  or  gross,  is  equivalent  to  144,  and  the  double  gross  to 
1728.  When  the  object  M'as  to  proceed  in  the  numeration  more 
quickly  than  by  tens,  the  double  of  ten,  that  is,  twenty,  was  adop- 
ted for  the  root  of  the  scale ; and  this,  being  marked  at  each  rep 
etition,  came  to  have  the  name  of  score. 

The  alphabet  must  in  general  have  been  framed  before  any  re- 
gular system  for  notation  of  numerals  was  invented.  In  forming 
such  a system,  the  obvious  method  was  to  imitate  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  progress  by  which  the  mind  ascends  the  scale  of  nu- 
meration ; but  the  simplicity  and  uniformity  of  this  procedure 
were  in  the  sequel  frequently  disturbed,  by  adopting  such  alpha- 
betic characters  as  happened  to  resemble  the  compound  symbols, 
or  by  employing,  for  the  sake  of  abbreviation,  the  initial  letters  of 
words  significant  of  the  numbers  themselves.  The  Roman  nu- 
merals, having  undergone  little  subsequent  change,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  most  ancient  specimens  of  notation.  To  denote 
one,  a simple  verticle  stroke  was  assumed  | ; and  the  repetition 
of  this  expressed  tzoo,  three,  &c.  Two  decussating  strokes  ^ 
marked  the  next  step  in  the  scale  of  numeration, or  ten;  and  that 
symbol  was  repeated  to  signify  twenty,  thirty,  &c.  Three 
strokes,  or  an  open  square  ^ , were  employed  to  denote  a hun- 
dred, or  the  third  stage  of  numeration ; and  four  interwoven 
strokes  NL  sometimes  incurved  n , or  even  divided  do,  ex- 
pressed a thousand. 

Such  are  all  the  characters  absolutely  required  in  a very  limi- 
ted system  of  numeration.  The  necessary  repetition  of  them 
however,  as  often  occasionally  as  nine  times,  was  soon  found  to 
be  tedious  and  perplexing.  Reduced  or  curtailed  marks  were, 
therefore,  employed  to  express  the  intermediate  multiples  of  five; 
and  this  improvement  must  have  taken  place  at  a very  early  peri- 
od. Thus,  itself  was  denoted  by  the  upper  half and 
sometimes  the  under  half  of  the  character  X ten; 
or  the  half  of  |“  , the  mark  for  a hundred,  came  to  represent^- 
ty ; and  the  incurved  symbol  or  do,  for  a thousand,  was 
split  into  Id,  to  express  five  hundred. 

These  important  contractions  having  been  adopted,  another 
convenient  abbreviation  was  introduced.  To  avoid  the  frequent 
repetition  of  a mark,  it  was  prefixed  to  the  principal  character, 
and  denoted  the  defect  by  counting  backwards.  Thus,  instead 
of  four  succeeding  strokes /jjj,  it  seemed  preferable  to  write 
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IV,-  {vv  eight  &w\  nine,  the  symbols  were  j|X  j X ; and 
wnety  was  expressed  by  X C*  reckoning  by  the 

defect  was  peculiar  to  the  Romans,  and  has  evidently  affected 
the  composition  of  their  numerical  terms.  Instead  of  octodecem 
and  novendecem,  it  is  held  more  elegant,  in  the  Latin  language, 
to  use  vndeviginti  am\  duodeviginti. 

But  the  alphabetic  characters  now  lent  their  aid  to  numera- 
tion. The  uniform  broad  strokes  were  dismissed,  and  those  let- 
ters which  most  resembled  the  severalcombinationsw'ere  adopted 
in  their  place.  The  simple  stroke  | for  one,  and  the  marks  V ’ X 
and  L>  f^or  Jive,  ten  and  Jifty,  were  respectively  supplied  by 
the  letters  I,  V,  X and  L.  The  symbol  for  a hundred, 
was  aptly  denoted  by  C,  which  had  originally  a square  shape, 
and  happened,  besides,  to  be  the  initial  letter  of  the  very  w'ord 
ceiituni.  The  letter  D w'as  very  generally  assumed  as  a near  ap- 
proximation to  the  symbol  fov  Jive  hundred  i and  M not  on- 

ly represented  the  angular  character  for  a thousand,  but  was 
likewise,  tliough  perhaps  accidentally,  the  first  letter  of  the  W’ord 
milic. 

The  last  improvement  attempted  in  the  Roman  system  of  nu- 
merals, W'as  devised  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  the  numbers 
beyond  a thousand.  This  innovation  belongs  evidently  to  an 
advanced  period  of  society,  and  appears  never  to  have  been 
very  generally  embraced.  The  method  of  proceeding,  however, 
W'as  perfectly  analogical.  Taking  the  complex  symbol  do  for 
a thousand,  the  intermediate  stroke  was  retained,  while  the  C 
on  each  side  of  it  was  successively  repeated,  to  mark  the  ascend- 
ing  progression  by  tens.  Thus,  ccloo  and  cccIoDO  were 
made  to  signify,  respectively,  10,000  and  100,000.  The  halves, 
a^’-ain,  of  these  compounded  characters,  or  loo  and 
were  employed  to  denote  5,000  and  50,000. 

- Such,  as  far  as  we  can  gather,  is  the  true  account  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  Roman  numerals.  Philologists  and  grammarians 
have  c^iven  other  and  discordant  views  of  the  procedure  ; but, 
in  adventuring  to  write  on  subjects  of  that  kind,  they  have,  as 
usual,  satisfied  themselves  with  fanciful  and  shallow  conjectures, 
which  scarcely  deserve  a moment’s  attention.  Priscian,  for  in- 
stance, very  sagely  observes,  that  the  Latins  borrowed  the  sliokej 
from  the  Athenians,  who  employed  iota  to  denote  one,  because 
it  was  the  principal,  letter  of  the  word  ; that  they  adopted 
the  mdrk  V from  its  being  the  JtJ'th,  vowel,  and  X the  tenth 
consonant,  of  their  own  a!phal»et  ; that  they  contracted  N,  the 
original  character  lor  50,  into  L ; that  lliey  took  the  letters 
C and  D,  which  stand  together  in  the  natmal  order  of  the  al- 
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phabet,  to  express  100  and  500;  and  finally,  that  they  framed 
the  symbol  for  1000  from  the  Atlienian  X,  written  at  first 
and  afterwards  melted  down  into  sn  and  M. 

The  Mexicans,  according  to  Clavigero,  proceeded  nearly  in 
the  same  way ; only  they  seem  to  have  conjoined  the  decimal 
with  the  binary  system  of  notation.  Every  number  below 
tzoenty  or  the  scorey  they  expressed  by  means  of  repeated  dots. 
Twenty  was  represented  by  a chib,  or  upright  double-headed 
bar;  the  square  of  this,  or  four  hundred,  was  signified  by  two 
such  bars  inverted  and  fashioned  into  the  shape  of  a spear-head  ; 
and  the  cube  of  the  score,  or  eigJit  thousand,  again,  was  de- 
noted by  a new  combination,  forming  a sort  of  ornamented 
shield. 

The  founders  of  Rome  appear  to  have  drawn  tlreir  descent 
from  a colony  of  the  Pelasgi,  who  transported  to  the  Italian 
sliores  the  language  of  Greece,  in  its  earliest  and  rudest  form. 
Among  a people  occupied  incessantly  with  war  and  conquest, 
that  dialect  continued  almost  unchanged,  while  the  parent  stock 
xvas  receiving  successive  improvements  from  the  fertile  ingenui- 
ty of  the  Greeks.  The  structure  of  the  Latin  tongue,  therefore, 
carries  us  much  farther  back  than  any  distinct  vestige  of  the 
Greek.  The  Romans  had  transferred  their  numerals  from 
Greece  long  before  the  period  of  authentic  history,  when  those 
natural  and  primitive  marks  were  already  modified  or  exchang- 
ed for  certain  alphabetic  characters.  According  to  Herodian, 
numbers  were,  in  the  laws  of  Solon  and  the  more  ancient  mo- 
numents, represented  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  which  origi- 
nally were  all  capitals.  One  was  still  denoted  by  I ; but  Jive 
and  ten  were  expressed  by  IT  and  A,  the  initials  of  and  oiKcc. 
The  aspirated  h,  quite  different  from  n,  being  the  first  letter  of 
l«6Tov,  which  in  earlier  times  was  written  hekaton,  and  the 
same  as  the  Roman  character,  signified  a hundred;  and  X and 
M,  the  initials  of  and  pugta,  marked  severally  a thousand 
and  ten  thousand.  To  avoid  the  confusion  of  repeating  a letter 
too  often,  the  pi  | | was  placed  over  or  around  it,  and  rendered 
it,  in  effect,  five  times  greater.  Thus  [Aj  denoted  50,  1h|  500, 
|x|  5,000,  and  |m|  50,000. 

After  the  Greek  alphabet  had  been  enlarged,  and  the  small 
characters  introduced,  they  were  sometimes  employed,  in  the  or- 
der of  their  arrangement,  to  express  the  succession  of  numbers, 
in  this  way,  the  books  of  Homer’s  Iliad  and  Odyssey  are  com- 
monly marked.  The  practice  of  such  a notation  ho\<ever,  it  is 
well  known,  remounts  not  beyond  the  time  of  Aristotle,  x\  ho 
collected  and  properly  disposed  those  immortal  poems,  in  his 
famous  edition  of  the  Casket. 
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In  the  mean  while,  a mighty  improvement  had  taken  place  in 
the  Greek  system  of  numeration  The  twenty-four  letters  of  the 
alphabet  were  distinguished  into  three  classes,  corresponding  to 
units,  tens,  and  hundreds ; and,  to  complete  the  characters  for 
the  nine  digits,  three  additional  marks  were  introduced.  The  r, 
called  epistmon,  was  inserted  immediately  after  tj  the  character 
for  5 ; and  the  koppa  and  sonpi,  represented  hy  ^ or  ^ , 
terminated  respectively  the  series  of  tens  and  hundreds,  or  ex- 
pressed SO  and  900.  This  concise  notation  reaches  only  to 
999 ; but  each  character  was  afterwards  made  to  signify  as  ma- 
ny thousands,  by  merely  placing  a point  or  a subscribed  idta  un- 
der it 

A still  further  advance  was  made.  Besides  employing  the 
point,  it  was  not  unusual  sometimes  to  write  the  letter  M,  or 
the  initial  of  the  word  or  myriad,  under  the  numerals,  and 
thus  augment  their  power  ten  thousand  fold.  By  these  artifices 
combined,  it  was  therefore  easy  to  mark  any  number  below  a 
million,  and  not  very  difficult  even  to  approach  the  extreme  limit 
of  the  double  myriad,  or  a hundred  millions. 

Such  w'as  the  very  ingenious  method  of  numeration  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  Greeks.  It  w'as,  on  the  whole,  remarkably 
compact,  and  might  be  deemed  sufficient  for  every  practical 
purpose  : but  something  more  was  wanted,  to  embrace  the  ob- 
jects of  science.  With  that  view',  Archimedes  composed  the 
curious  tract  already  mentioned,  entitled  or  Arenarins, 

in  which  he  endeavoured  to  show  that,  following  the  estimations 
of  the  astronomers  of  his  time,  it  was  possible  to  express  the 
number  of  particles  of  sand  which  would  be  required  to  fill  the 
sphere  of  the  universe.  He  assumed  the  limit  of  the  received 
arithmetical  system,  or  the  square  of  a myriad,  as  the  root  of  a 
new  scale  of  progression,  which  therefore  advanced  eight  times 
faster  than  the  common  decimal  arrangement.  Successive  peri- 
ods, which  he  termed  ociads,  were  thus  formed,  rising  above 
each  other,  by  the  continued  multiplication  of  a hundred  mil- 
lions. Archimedes  proposed  to  carry  this  comprehensive  sys- 
tem as  far  as  eight  periods,  which  w'ould  therefore  correspond  to 
a number  expressed  on  our  scale  by  sixty-four  digits.  From  the 
nature  of  a geometrical  progression,  he  demonstrated,  that  pro- 
portiotial  numbers  must  range  at  equal  distances  in  the  system; 
and  consequently,  that  the  product  of  two  numbers  will  have  its 
place  determined  by  the  sum  of  their  separate  ranks — a princi- 
ple with  which  the  theory  of  logarithms  has  since  rendered  us 
familiar. 

The  fine  speculation  of  the  Sicilian  philosopher  does  not  ap- 
pear, however,  to  have  been  carried  into  effect ; and  Archi- 
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medes,  without  actually  performing  his  calculations,  contents 
himsel/  with  merely  pointing  out  the  process,  and  with  stating 
the  approximate  results.  But  Apollonius,  who  certainly  holds 
among  the  ancients  the  next  rank  as  a geometer,  resumed  that 
scheme  of  niimeration,  simplified  the  construction  of  the  scale, 
and  reduced  it  to  commodious  practice.  For  the  sake  of  con- 
venience, he  preferred  the  simple  myriad  as  the  root  of  the  sys- 
tem, which  therefore  proceeded  by  successive  tetrads  or  peri- 
ods that  correspond  to  four  of  our  digits.  As  an  example  of 
this  improved  notation,  the  number  expressing  the  circumfer- 
ence of  a circle  which  has  unit  for  its  diameter,  w'ould  be  thus 
represented  : 

3.  1415  9265  3589  7933  3846  2643  3832  7930  2824 

y.  etvit  y^iri  y^'AS 

From  a fragment  of  Pappus,  we  also  learn  that  Apollonius 
framed  a collection  of  rules  for  expediting  arithmetical  opera- 
tions. A simple  instance  will  serve  to  show  the  nature  of  those 
abbreviations.  Thus,  suppose  it  were  required  to  multiply  » in- 
to T,  or  20  into  300 ; instead  of  them,  take  the  lower  charac- 
ters /S  and  y,  which  w^ere  called  or  radicals,  the  one 

diminished  ten  and  the  other  a hundred  times,  and  r,  the  pro- 
duct of  these,  or  6,  being  again  multiplied  successively  by  the 
ten  and  hundred,  or  increased  a thousand  times,  gives  r,  or 
6,000  for  the  result.  This  procedure  is  evidently  reducible  to 
the  theorem  formerly  stated  by  Archimedes  ; but,  in  the  cautious 
spirit  of  the  ancient  geometry,  it  was  spread  out  into  twelve  cases. 

As  that  very  important  office  which,  in  our  system  of  nota- 
tion, the  cipher  performs,  by  marking  the  rank  of  the  digits, 
was  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  they  were  obliged,  when  the  low- 
er periods  failed,  to  repeat  the  letters  Mu.  or  the  contraction 
of  Thus,  to  signify  37.0000.0000.0000,  they  wrote 

Ai^.Mu.Mu.Mu.  When  units  or  monads  were  to  be  separately- 
expressed,  Diophantus  and  Eutocius  prefixed  the  contraction 

M®. 

In  their  arithmetical  operations,  the  Greeks  never,  like  us, 
employed  the  stroke  or  line  of  separation.  To  note  fractions, 
they  hence  had  recourse  to  two  distinct  methods.  When  the 
numerator  was  unit,  they  marked  the  denominator  by  an  ac- 
cent ; but,  in  other  cases,  they  wrote  the  denominator,  as  we 
do  an  exponent,  in  smaller  characters,  a little  above  and  to  the 
right  hand  of  the  numerator.  Thus,  y'  signified 

One  half,  being  of  frequent  occurrence,  was  denoted 
by  a peculiar  character,  somewhat  varied  in  its  form,  (. , <,  C 
or  K,  To  mark  such  a fraction  as  .|§-,  it  was  written  ^3". 
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We  shall  now,  from  the  Commentaries  of  Eutocius  and  Theon, 
<rive  a few  examples,  which  may  elucidate  the  arithmetical  oper- 
ations of  the  Greeks,  and  convey  some  idea  of  the  labour  and 
address  by  which  that  ingenious  people,  with  a system  of  notation 
so  decidedly  inferior  to  our  own,  were  yet  enabled  to  perform 
calculations  of  very  considerable  intricacy.  Multiplication,  as 
it  includes  likewise  addition,  and  is  only  the  converse  of  division 
or  continued  subtraction,  will  at  once  furnish  the  best  general 
specimens  of  the  mode  of  operating.  In  this  process,  the  Greeks 
appear  to  have  followed  the  same  method  as  that  which  was  for- 
merly practised  with  the  cross  multiplication  of  duodecimals,  and 
nearly  corresponding  to  the  ordinary  treatment  of  compound 
quantities  in  algebra.  They  proceeded,  as  in  their  writing, 
from  left  to  right.  The  product  of  each  numeral  of  the  multi- 
plier into  every  numeral  of  the  multiplicand,  was  set  down  se- 
parately ; and  these  distinct  elements  were  afterwards  collected 
tooelher  into  one  total  amount.  For  the  sake  of  compactness, 
the  partial  products  were  often  grouped  or  interspersed,  though 
sometimes  apparently  set  down  at  random.  But  still  they  were 
always  noted  ; nor  was  any  contrivance  employed  similar  to 
that  mental  process  of  carrying  successively  tens  to  the  higher 
places,  which  abridges  and  simplifies  so  much  the  operations  of 
modern  arithmetic.  These  remarks  will  be  confirmed  by  the 
following  instance,  where  the  Greek  numerals  are  likewise  ex- 
pressed in  our  figures. 


o'  u ^ et 

MM  ‘ 

tt  /3  y z 

M ' 

to  T X,  e 


4 . . . . 
12... 
1 . . . 
12... 
3 6.. 

3 . . 
1 . . . 
3 . . 
2 5 


^ O'  X £ 70225 

M 

This  operation  will  be  easily  understood.  In  the  first  line, 
r multiplied  into  o-,  gives  or  200  X 200  = 40,000 ; e-  into 

M 

? <»ives  * 0,  or  200  x 60  = 12,000;  and  <r  into  s gives  «,  or 

^ ® M • 
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200  X 5 = 1000.  In  the  second  line,  | into  er,  again,  makes 
Ct  /3,  or  60  X 200  = 12,000;  | into  | makes  y x,  or  60  X 60 

M * * 

= 3600 ; and  | into  e makes  r,  or  6'0  x 5 = 300.  Lastly,  in 
the  third  line,  f into  a-,  again,  gives  the  product  «,  or  5 x 200 
= 1000;  £ into  | likewise  gives  t,  or  5 x 60  :=  300;  and  e in- 
to £ gives  x£,  or  5 X 5 = 25. 

We  shall  next  extract  a more  intricate  example  of  multiplica- 
tion, and  one  in  which  fractions  are  concerned. 


« 01  A )} 

a oj  A »j 

g V <y  V CO  i V 

M M M ‘ 


M M • • 


5-'* 

M M • 


XrVO-juli';-  y‘ 

(‘ 

u t V /3‘" 

X y ^ j-ia 

K $ r‘“ 


T A »i  OS  <7  » as  Tras?"* 

M 

Of,  T A w X a-  > /3 
M 


1 8 3 8,1- 
1 8 3 8^ 


S/t 


8 . . . . 

3 . . . 

8 . . 

8 1 

8 . . . . 
64... 

2 4.. 

6 4 . 

6 5 

3 . . . 

2 4.. 

9 . 

2 4 
2 

8 . . 

6 4 . 

2 4 
6 4 

^TT 

8 1 8^V 
6"  5 46 


4t®t 


A S 
^TT 


rr 

2 4,6- 

A' 


3381251/,. 
or.  3,3Sl,252-//-r 
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It  may  suffice  to  remark  the  fractional  products  merely.  Thus, 
a multiplied  into  r‘*  gives  a>»»  /9‘»  or  1000  X tt  =81S^t;  « into 
5-“  gives  5-«,  or  800  X ^ into  r‘“  gives  kJ  r‘*,  or  30 

^ ^9^  _ 24-r-r  ; into  r‘*  gives  <r  r'*,  or  8 X tt  = ^tt  5 ^nd  r‘“  into 
r'»  gives  or  X tt  = ttt’ 

As  the  management  of  such  complex  fractions  proved  most 
laborious,  tlrey  were  gradually  laid  aside,  for  the  use  of  sexage- 
simals which  the  astronomers  had  introduced.  The  division  of 
the  circumference  of  the  circle  into  S60  equal  parts  or  degrees, 
was  no  doubt  originally  founded  on  the  supposed  length  of  the 
vear  which,  expressed  in  round  numbers,  consists  of  twelve 
months,  each  composed  of  thirty  days.  The  radius,  approach- 
ing to  the  sixth  part  of  the  circumference,  would  contain  nearly 
60  of  those  degrees;  and  after  its  ratio  to  the  circumference 
was  more  accurately  determined,  the  radius  still  continued  to  be 
distinguished  into  the  same  number  of  divisions,  and  which  like- 
wise bore  the  same  name.  As  calculation  now  aimed  at  greater 
accuracy,  each  of  these  60  divisions  of  the  radius  was,  following 
the  uniform  progression,  again  subdivided  into  60  equal  por- 
tions, called  minutes  ; and,  repeating  the  process  of  sexagesimal 
subdivision,  seconds  and  thirds  were  successively  formed.  Ihe 
same  plan  of  division,  and  the  same  names,  were  transferred  to 
the  circumference  of  the  circle,  though  the  degrees  and  minutes 
emploved  to  measure  arcs  were  sensibly  difterent  from  those 
contained  in  the  radius.  It  is  curious,  however,  to  remark,  that 
the  Hindus,  who,  so  far  as  we  are  enabled  to  judge  correctly, 
must  have  drawn  their  astronomy  from  the  same  source,  express 
the  radius  in  parts  of  the  circumference,  making  it  equal  to  57“ 
18'  or  343H  minutes,  and  not  to  3600 , which  would  result  from 
its  own  subdivision.  The  operations  with  sexagesimal  fractions 
were  performed  in  the  descending  scale,  on  a principle  quite  si- 
milar to  that  which  Archimedes  had  before  laid  down,  bach 
neriod  of  the  multiplier,  still  proceeding  from  the  left  hand,  was 
multiplied  into  a period  of  the  multiplicand;  and  this  product 
was  then  thrown  to  a rank  depressed  as  much  as  the  conjoined 
descents  of  both  its  factors.  Thus,  minutes  multiplied  into  se- 
conds produced  thirds,  and  seconds  multiplied  mto  thirds  pro- 
duced fifths.  Theon  proposes,  as  an  example  of  the  process,  to 
find  the  square  of  the  side  of  a regular  decagon  mscribed  in  a 
circle,  and  which,  according  to  the  calculation  of  Ptolemy,  mea- 
sures, in  sexagesimal  parts  of  the  radius,  37®  4 55' . The  mul- 
tiplication was  thus  effected  : 
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^ Vf 

S'  »t 


37°  4'  55" 

37  4 55 


ir  0-* 

)3Af  O’* 

y»* 


1369°  148'  2035" 

148'  16  220'" 

2035  220 

3025"" 


«7-af  /J'  « *e  1375°  4'  14"  10'"  25"" 

In  the  first  line,  multiplied  into  Ai^  gives  «t|5,  ©r  37®  X 37° 
= 1369°  ; niultiplied  into  S gives  or  37°  X 4’=  148'; 
j and  A^  multiplied  into  »<  gives  /3Ae,  or  37°  X 55"  = 2035".  In 

the  second  line,  S into  Ai^,  again,  gives  or  4'  X 37°=  148'; 

! S into  S gives  ir,  or  4'  x 4'  = l6";  and  S into  vs  gives  <rx,  or 
4'  X 55"  = 220"'.  And  lastly,  in  the  third  line,  vc  into  A^ 
gives,  as  before,  /3Ae,  or  55  " X 37°  = 2035";  vf  into  S gives 

likewise  <tk,  or  55"  X 4'  = 220'"  ; and  ve  into  ve  gives  y*f,  or 

I 65"  X 55 " = 3025"".  These  several  products  being  now 
collected  and  reduced,  formed  the  total  result  free  S iS  1 kc,  or 
1375°  4'  14"  10'"  25'"';  but  all  the  terms  beyond  the  seconds 
I were  in  practice  omitted  as  insignificant. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  theorems  in  geometry,  that  the 
side  of  an  inscribed  decagon  is  the  greater  segment  of  the  radi- 
us divided  into  extreme  and  mean  ratio.  The  square  now 
found  ought,  therefore,  to  equal  the  product  of  the  radius  into  its 
smaller  segment,  or  22*^  55' 5".  But  60^^  (22®  55' 5")  = 1375® 
5',  differing  only  by  14  seconds  from  the  last  result ; a remark- 
able instance  of  the  accuracy  which  the  sexagesimal  system  of 
computation  was  capable  of  attaining  within  a very  moderate 
compass. 

The  same  numbers  will  likewise  supply  an  example  of  the  me- 
thod by  which  the  mathematicians  of  the  Alexandrian  school 
performed  the  extraction  of  the  square  root.  This  complex 
process  very  nearly  resembled  our  own,  and  was  founded  entirely 
on  the  same  principle.  Since  the  square  of  the  binomial  a + b 
is  a®  -f  2a 5 -f  6 2,  it  follows,  that  each  additional  term  b in  the 
root  w'ill  be  found,  by  dividing  the  remainder  Q.ab  -f-  6*  of  the 
square  by  2a  b,  or  by  dividing  that  redundant  quantity  first 
by  2a,  and  then  taking  away  from  it  the  b^  . By  the  applica- 
tion of  this  rule,  the  side  of  the  inscribed  decagon  will  be  easily 
determined  ; for  the  greater  segment  of  the  radius  r divided  in- 
to extreme  and  mean  ratio,  is,  by  a well-known  proposition  in 
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elementary  geometry,  \/  (r*  r^)  — | or,  in  the  sexage- 

simalnotation,  ^/((60®)®+ (30^)®)—  30®=  -v/  (3600®  + 900®) 
— 30®  = 4oOO®  — 30®.  The  root  is  thus  extracted  by  suc- 
cessive steps. 

^<p  (1^  4500®  (67® 


$ ct  11 

The  nearest  square  to  S'  <p,  or  4500®,  is  <5' « or  4489®,  of 
which  the  root  is  |^,  or  67®.  The  remainder  < *,  or  11®,  re- 
duced to  seconds,  gives  ;t|,  or  66O',  which  is  next  to  be  decom- 
posed. 

? i (S  134®)66o'  (4' 

^ X r ,5-  536  16" 

f /3  y fcS  123  44^^ 

Tlie  part  of  the  root  already  found  is  next  doubled,  to  form 
the  divisor  g^S,  or  134®  ; the  quotient  of  this  is  S,  or  4',  which, 
by  multiplication,  produces  and  to  it  /r,  the  square  of 
or  4'  X 4'=  16",  is  annexed.  The  remainder  §/3y  ^S,  or 
123'  44  ',  is  now  reduced  to  seconds,  amounting  to  iJ^vuS  or 
7424",  for  another  operation. 

f A ^ n)  K S (vf  134®  8')7424"  (55" 

4'  r » 7370 

^ K 7 20'" 

« ,.£  50  25"" 


fcs  ft.6  Ae  45"  49"'  35"" 

The  compounded  portion  of  the  root  so  found  is  again  dou- 
bled for  the  new'  divisor  g>^S  ni,  or  1 34®  S',  which  gives  the  quo- 
tient V*,  or  55".  The  product  of  these  is  »,  or  7377"  20", 

to  which  the  square  of  v*,  or  35",  amounting  to  v ks  or  50"'  25"", 
is  added.  The  whole  collected  root  is,  therefore,  S »£,  or 
67®  4'  33"  ; but  had  the  double  of  this  been  employed  to  di- 
vide the  final  remainder,  or  45"  49"'  35"",  it  would 

evidently  have  given  a further  minute  addition  of  very  nearly  one 
third  of  a second.  The  side  of  the  inscribed  decagon  is  hence 
equal,  in  sexagesimal  parts  of  the  radius,  to  37®  4'  33-|",  which, 
being  converted  into  decimal  fractions,  makes  .6180339,  true  to 
the  last  place.  The  round  numbers  adopted  by  Ptolemy  would, 
by  conversion  into  decimals,  give  .6130324;  an  approximation 
fully  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  science  at  that  early  period. 
The  introduction  of  the  sexagesintal  system  of  notation  naay 
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tlierefore  be  regarded  as  the  most  important  improvement  of  the 
Greek  aiithmetic.  Its  procedure  resembled  closely  the  metiiod 
which  we  now  practise  in  the  management  of  duodecimal  frac- 
tions. There  was  only  wanting,  to  facilitate  its  operations,  a 
multiplication  table  more  extensive  than  ours,  and  comprehending 
the  mutual  products  of  all  the  numbers  inclusively  from  I to  59. 
Such  a table  was  actually  constructed,  long  afterwards,  by  Philip 
Lansberg,  an  u)genious  and  learned  Dutch  clergyman.  Purbach, 
one  of  the  first  and  most  ardent  restorers  of  mathematical  science, 
had,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  combined  the  sex- 
agesimal with  the  decimal  system,  which  was  lately  spread  over 
Europe,  having  been  introduced  by  the  Moors  into  Spain.  Instead 
of  .36()0',  or  216,000",  into  which  the  ancient  astronomers  divi- 
ded tlie  radius  of  the  circle,  Purbach  made  it  to  contain  600,000 
equal  parts.  His  disciple  and  companion,  Muller  of  Konings- 
berg,  commonly  styled  Regiomontanus,  to  whom  trigonometry 
ow'es  its  present  form,  coaqdeted  the  progress,  by  rejecting  en- 
tirely that  sexagesimal  admixture,  and  adopting  for  the  radius  a 
division  purely  decimal.  But  this  innovation  had  an  influence 
still  more  extensive,  since  it  gave  occasion,  in  the  sequel,  to  the 
introduction  of  decimal  fractions,  the  practice  of  which  has  so 
materially  abridged  and  simplified  all  our  calculations.  By 
such  gradual  steps  have  the  most  useful  improvements  been 
achieved!  The  astronomical  division  of  the  circle  first  sugges- 
ted the  sexagesimal  scale;  the  sexagesimals  were  next  blended 
with  the  decimal  arrangement;  and  the  decimal  subdivision,  in 
its  independent  form,  was  finally  reduced  to  vulgar  practice. 

The  Greek  arithmetic,  then,  as  successively  moulded  by  tlie 
ingenuity  of  Archimedes,  of  Apollonius,  and  Ptolemy,  had  at- 
tained, on  the  whole,  to  a singular  degree  of  perfection,  and 
was  capable,  notwithstanding  its  cumbrous  structure,  of  per- 
forming operations  of  very  considerable  difficulty  and  magni- 
tude. The  great  and  radical  defect  of  the  system  consisted  in 
the  want  of  a general  mark  analogous  to  our  cipher,  and  which, 
without  having  any  value  itself,  should  serve  to  ascertain  the 
rank  or  power  of  the  other  characters,  by  filling  up  the  vacant 
places  iui  the  scale  of  numeration.  Yet  were  the  Greeks  not  al- 
together unacquainted  with  the  use  of  such  a sign ; for  Ptole- 
my, in  his  Almagest,  employes  the  small  a,  to  occupy  the  acci- 
dental blanks  which  occurred  in  the  notation  of  sexagesimals. 
Tills  letter  was  perhaps  chosen  by  him,  because,  immediately 
succeeffing  to  v,  which  denotes  60,  it  could  not,  in  the  sexage- 
simal arrangement,  occasion  any  sort  of  ambiguity.  But  the 
advantage  thence  resulting  was  entirely  confined  to  that  partial' 
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lar  case.  The  letters,  being  already  significant,  were  generally 
disqualified  for  the  purpose  of  a mere  supplementary  notation ; 
and  the  selection  of  an  alphabetic  character  to  supply  the  place 
of  the  cipher  may  be  considered  as  an  unfortunate  circumstance, 
which  appears  to  have  arrested  the  progress  towards  a better  and 
more  complete  system.  Had  Apollonius  classed  the  numerals 
by  triads,  instead  of  tetrads,  he  would  have  greatly  simplified  the 
arrangement,  and  avoided  the  confusion  arising  from  the  admix- 
ture of  the  punctuated  letters  expressive  of  thousands.  It  is  by 
this  method  of  proceeding  with  periods  of  three  figures,  or  ad- 
vancing at  once  by  thousands  instead  of  tens,  that  we  are  enabled 
most  expeditiously  to  read  off  the  largest  numbers.  The  extent 
of  the  alphabet  was  favourable  to  the  first  attempts  at  numera- 
tion ; since,  with  the  help  of  three  intercalations,  it  furnished 
characters  for  the  whele  range  below  a thousand ; but  that  very 
circumstance,  in  the  end,  proved  a bar  to  future  improvements. 
It  would  have  been  a most  important  stride,  to  have  next  exchan- 
ged those  triads  into  monads  ; by  discarding  the  letters  expres- 
sive of  tens  and  hundreds,  and  retaining  only  the  first  class,  which, 
with  its  inserted  episemon,  should  denote  the  nine  digits.  The 
iota,  which  signified  ten,  now  losing  its  force,  might  have  been 
employed  as  a convenient  substitute  for  the  cipher.  By  such 
progressive  changes,  the  arithmetical  notation  of  the  Greeks 
would  at  last  have  reached  its  utmost  perfection,  and  have  exact- 
ly resembled  our  own.  A wide  interval,  no  doubt,  did  still  re- 
main ; yet  the  genius  of  that  acute  people,  had  it  continued  un- 
fettered, would  in  time,  we  may  presume,  have  triumphantly  pas- 
sed the  intervening  boundaries.  But  the  death  of  Ptolemy  was 
succeeded  by  ages  of  languor  and  decline ; and  the  spirit  of  dis- 
covery insensibly  evaporated  in  miserable  polemical  disputes,  till 
the  fair  establishment  of  Alexandria  W'as  finally  overwhelmed  un- 
der the  irresistible  arms  of  the  Arabs,  lately  roused  to  victory  and 
conquest  by  the  enthusiasm  of  a new  religion. 

The  oldest  form  of  notation  among  the  Greeks,  and  the  sys- 
tem of  numerals  retained  by  the  Romans,  were  utterly  incapa- 
ble of  any  material  improvement.  They  might  serve  laborious- 
ly to  register  a number  that  was  not  very  large ; but  they  could 
not  afford  the  slightest  aid  in  performing  an  arithmetical  com- 
putation. By  what  ingenuity,  for  instance,  could  even  such 
small  numbers  as  48  and  34  be  multiplied  together,  if  expressed 
by  the  complicated  symbols  XLVIll  and  XXXIV,  where  both 
the  units  and  the  tens  are  equally  involved  ( But  the  Romans 
were  late  in  acquiring  any  taste  for  refinement,  and  remained, 
during  the  whole  course  of  their  history,  profoundly  ignorant 
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of  science.  The  inferiority  of  that  austere  people  to  the  Greeks, 
in  all  the  elegant  arts  of  life,  is  acknowledged  by  their  great  po- 
et in  these  memorable  lines : 

Excndent  alii  spirantia  moUiiis  &ra, 

Credo  equidem ; vivos  ducent  de  marmore  voltus ; , 

Orahunt  caussas  melius,  codique  meatus 
Describent  radio,  et  surgentia  sidera  dicent : 

Tu  regere  imperio  popnlos,  Romane,  memento; 

Hae  tibi  enint  artes ; pacisqne  imponere  morem, 

Parcere  subjectis,  et  debellare  superbos.  VI.  848. 

In  the  few  simple  calculations  which  they  had  occasion  to 
make,  the  Romans  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a sort  of 
mechanical  process,  employing  pebbles  or  counters.  Boys  were 
taught  that  humble  art  at  school,  and  carried  with  them,  as  im- 
plements of  computation,  a loculus,  or  box  filled  with  pebbles, 
and  a board  on  which  these  w'ere  placed  in  rows : 

magni 

Quo  pueri  magnis  e centurionibus  orti 
Lavo  suspensi  loculos  tabidanique  lacerto.  Hor.  Sat.  1. 73. 
Every  opulent  Roman  kept  certain  domestic  slaves,  whose  sole 
office  it  was  to  act  as  secretaries  or  accountants. 

Computat,  atque  cevet.  Ponatur  calculus,  adsint 
Cum  tabula  pueri. — Juv.  Sat.  IX.  40. 

It  is.  curious  to  observe,  that  the  term  calculation  itself  claims 
no  higher  descent  than  from  calculus,  a pebble.  A table  strew- 
ed with  fine  sand,  the  pulvis  eruditus  of  the  poets,  served  both 
for  tracing  geometrical  diagrams,  and  teaching  the  elements  of 
writing;  a very  primitive  contrivance,  but  universally  used 
throughout  the  East,  from  w’hich  it  has  lately  been  imported  in- 
to this  country,  with  a view  to  low'er  the  price  of  learning, 
when  that  of  every  thing  else  is  extravagant.  The  board  on 
which  arithmetical  operations  were  performed,  at  first  by  means 
of  pebbles,  was  named  abacus,  from  the  Greek  a/3a|  ; probably 
because  originally  it  was  only  a writing  table  of  a compendious 
form,  and  designed  for  instructing  children  in  their  alphabet,  or 
A,  B,  r. 

Hec  qui  abaco  numeros,  et  secto  in  pulvere  metas 

Scit  risisse  vafer. — Pers.  Sat.  I.  131. 

The  abacus  was  divided,  from  the  right  to  the  left  hand,  by 
vertical  columns,  on  which  the  pebbles  w'ere  placed,  to  denote 
units,  tens,  hundreds,  thousands,  &c.  The  labour  of  counting 
and  arrangii^g  those  pebbles  was  afterwards  sensibly  abridged, 
by  drawing  across  the  board  a horizontal  line,  above  which,  each 
single  pebble  had  the  power  of  five.*  In  the  progress  of  luxury, 
tali,  or  dies  made  of  ivory,  were  used  instead  of  pebbles,  and 
small  silver  coins  came  to  supply  the  place  of  counters.  But  the 
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operations  with  the  abacus  were  rendered  still  more  commodi- 
ous, by  substituting,  for  such  tali  or  counters,  small  beads  strung 
on  parallel  threads,  and  sometimes  pegs  stuck  along  grooves. 
With  such  an  instrument,  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  how  the 
simpler  additions  and  subtractions  could  be  performed  with  to- 
lerable expedition  ; but  to  accomplish  a process  of  multiplica- 
tion or  division,  even  on  the  smallest  scale,  must  have  been  a work 
of  tedious  and  most  irksome  labour.  Accountants  by  profession, 
among  the  Romans,  were  styled  calculatores,  or  rationarii.  Va- 
rious expedients  seem  to  have  been  employed  for  shortening  the 
arithmetical  operations.  The  different  positions  of  the  fingers 
were,  for  that  purpose,  used  to  a certain  extent.  Boethius  treated 
largely  of  the  subject ; and  even  tlie  venerable  Bede  has  given 
very  diffuse  rules  for  what  was  called  digital  arithmetic. 

But  the  application  of  the  abacus  itself  was  not  entirely  for- 
gotten at  a much  later  period.  We  have  seen  a small  volume  of 
arithmetic,  quaintly  composed  in  the  form  of  dialogue  by  Robert 
Recorde,  teacher  of  mathematics  and  practitioner  in  physic*  at 
Cambridge,  during  the  reign  of  Edw'ard  VI.  in  which  round  dots, 
placed  on  perpendicular  lines,  and  employed  to  express  the  suc- 
cession of  units,  tens,  hundreds,  &c.  are  made  to  perform  some 
of  the  simpler  numerical  operations.  To  the  same  ingenious 
man  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  treatise  of  algebra,  then  named 
the  cossic  art,  which  has  appeared  in  the  English  language;  but 
his  meritorious  labours,  like  those  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of 
our  species,  seem  to  have  been  ill  requited,  since,  having  remov- 
ed to  the  capital,  he  died  under  confinement  for  debt  in  the  Fleet 
Prison. 

A small  instrument,  entirely  resembling  the  abacus,  has  like- 
wise at  different  times  been  recommended,  for  teaching  the  ele- 
ments of  ciphering,  under  the  name  of  palpable  arithmetic. 
Managed  with  proper  discretion,  such  a contrivance  w ould  no 
doubt  be  useful  in  conveying  just  notions  of  our  system  of  nu- 
meration to  very  young  beginners,  who  aie  commbnly  hurried 
injudiciously  into  the  midst  of  complex  operations,  and  which 
they  learn  to  perform  by  mere  routine.  But  we  should  not  de- 
sire to  see  it  carried  any  farther.  The  modern  fancy  of  beguil- 
ing children  into  an  acquisition  of  premature  knowledge  in  the 

* As  the  Moors  were  not  less  famed  in  Europe  for  their  skill 
in  medicine,  than  their  dexterity  in  calculation,  the  terras  P/iysi- 
cian  and  Algebraist  appear  at  first  to  have  been  regarded  as  almost 
synonymous.  Thus,  in  the  romance  of  Don  Quixote,  published 
about  that  time,  the  Bachelor  Sanson  Carrasco,  who,  in  his  ren- 
counter with  the  Knight,  was  thrown  from  his  horse  and  had  his 
ribs  broke,  sent  in  quest  of  an  algebrista  to  heal  his  bruises. 
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very  handling  of  toys,  we  are  little  disposed  to  admire  ; and  we 
cannot  help  suspecting,  indeed,  the  ultimate  utility  of  all  those 
plans  of  education  which  are  directed  by  a mechanical  princi- 
ple, and  have  an  evident  tendency  to  reduce  tlie  pupil  to  a sort 
of  machine. 

When  calculations  with  counters  became  more  involved,  the 
table  on  which  they  were  performed,  being  necessarily  of  a very 
coBsideralile  size,  was  called  the  bench  or  bank  ; and  hence  our 
term  for  an  office  where  money  transactions  are  negotiated.  The 
Court  of  Exchequer,  introduced  into  England  by  the  Norman 
Conquest,  and  intended  for  auditing  the  revenue  of  the  Crown, 
had  its  name  from  scaccarium,  which,  in  modern  l,atin,  signi- 
fies a chess-board.  The  accounts  were  cast  up  by  the  tellers,  or 
comptitalores,  on  a large  table  covered  w'ith  black  cloth,  chequer- 
ed w'ith  white  lines,  on  w'hich  were  placed  counters,  or  small 
foreign  coins,  to  denote  successively  pence,  shillings  and  pounds ; 
proceeding  afterwards,  on  the  several  distinctures  of  the  cloth, 
by  units,  tens,  hundreds,  &c.  Sums  of  money  were  also  rude- 
ly marked  on  tallies,  so  called  because  they  consisted  of  white 
sticks  of  hazel  or  willow,  split  up  and  cut  square  at  both  ends  ; 
a very  fine  notch  on  them  denoting  a penny,  one  rather  larger  a 
shilling,  and  one  still  larger  a pound  ; the  notch  next  in  size 
represented  twenty  pounds,  a larger  one  expressed  a hundred, 
and  the  largest  of  all  a thousand.  This  very  strange  practice 
has  been  handed  dowm  to  our  own  times  ; another  striking  in- 
stance of  the  blind  obstinacy  with  which  ancient  usages,  how'- 
e%er  absurd  and  ridiculous  they  may  through  time  have  become, 
are  yet  retained  in  public  offices,  and  especially  in  our  courts  of 
law. 

The  introduction  of  the  Arabic  digits,  which  produced  a to- 
tal revolution  in  the  system  of  modern  arithmetic,  is  commonly 
ascribed  to  Gerbert,  a Benedictine  monk  of  Fleury,  w'ho,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  eleventh  century,  was  elevated  to  the 
Papal  chair,  by  the  name  of  Sylvester  II.  That  ardent  eccle- 
siastic, in  an  age  ol  darkness  and  rooted  prejudice,  had  yet  the 
resolution  to  pass  into  Spain,  and  study  for  several  years  the 
sciences  there  cultivated  by  the  Moors.  On  bis  return  to  France 
from  this  new  pilgrimage,  fraught  w ith  various  and  useful  in- 
formation, he  was  esteemed  a prodigy  of  learning  by  the  Chris- 
tians of  the  West ; nor  did  the  malice  of  his  rivals  fail  to  repre- 
sent him  as  a magician  leagued  with  the  infernal  powers.  To 
the  decimal  system  of  notation  with  which  he  had  become  ac- 
quainted, Gerbert  applied  indifferently  the  old  name  abacus,  or 
the  Arabic  term  a/gorismas,  compounded  of  the  definite  article 
al  and  die  Greek  word  itateficf,  and  signifying  therefore,  the  art 
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of  numbering.  The  knowledge  of  that  art  was  farther  extend- 
ed, from  the  intercourse  then  opened  with  the  East,  by  the  Cru- 
saders and  the  Italian  merchants  who  frequented  the  coasts  of 
the  Levant.  Yet  it  must  for  some  time  have  made  a very  slow 
and  obscure  progress.  The  characters  themselves  appear  to 
have  been  long  considered  in  Europe  as  dark  and  mysterious. 
Deriving  their  whole  force  from  the  use  made  of  the  zero  or  ci- 
pher, so  called  from  the  Arabic  word  tsaphara,  denoting  empty 
or  void,  this  term  came  afterwards  to  express,  in  general,  any 
secret  mark.  While  the  verb  to  cipher  means  to  cotnpute  with 
figures,  the  phrase  to  write  in  cipher  still  signifies  the  concealing 
a communication  under  private  and  concerted  symbols.  The 
Arabic  characters  occur  in  some  arithmetical  tracts  composed 
in  England  during  the  course  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies, particularly  in  a work  by  John  of  Halifax,  or  Sacro- 
Bosco  ; but  another  century  elapsed  before  they  were  generally 
adopted.  At  first,  they  were  used  only  partially,  and  intermix- 
ed with  the  Saxon,  of  corrupted  Roman,  numerals.  Their  form 
also  was  gradually  improved,  and  seems  not  to  have  been  fully 
settled  till  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  memo- 
rable epoch  of  the  invention  of  printing. 

But  though  our  present  numerals  were  certainly  derived  from 
the  Arabians,  through  the  medium  of  the  Saracen  conquerors 
of  Spain,  that  imitative  people  laid  no  claim  to  the  merit  of  the 
original  discovery.  The  various  tribes  which  wandered  with 
their  herds  over  the  wide  plains  of  Arabia,  had  continued  for 
ages  in  a state  of  rude  independence,  till  the  enjoyment  of  ease 
and  plenty,  under  the  prosperous  reigns  of  the  Caliphs,  tempt- 
ed them  to  cultivate  letters  and  the  physical  sciences.  Having 
once  tasted  the  delight  which  knowledge  imparts,  they  applied, 
with  ardour  and  unremitting  diligence,  to  procure  information 
from  every  quarter.  They  seldom,  however,  aspired  to  origi- 
nal efforts,  but  contented  themselves  with  commenting  on  the 
wa  itings  of  their  admired  instructors,  or  with  slowly  augmenting 
the  stock  of  facts  by  their  own  laborious  observations.  They 
adopted  w'ith  eagerness  the  geometry  and  astronomy  of  the 
Greeks,  and  joined  to  these  refined  sciences  the  decimal  system 
of  arithmetic,  borrowed  most  probably  from  the  Persians,  who 
had  long  been  the  undisputed  masters  of  India.  According  to 
Alsephadi,  a learned  Arabian  doctor,  the  people  of  India  boast- 
ed of  three  discoveries, — the  composition  of  the  Goiaila  Wa- 
damna,  or  Pilpay’s  Fables — the  game  of  chess — and  the  nume- 
ral characters.'  Maximus  Planudes,  who  has  been  already  men- 
tioned as  a Greek  author  of  the  fourteenth  century,  bears  the 
same  testimony  in  his  arithmetic,  expressly  styling  it  Aoyirix-n  b-' 
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S'licti,  or  netVh^tii,  that  is,  Indian  computation,  or  Calcu- 

lation after  the  Indians  ; and  he  moreover  subjoins,  that  the  fi- 
gures themselves  were  Indian.  The  characters  given  by  Planu- 
des  scarcely  differ  at  all  from  the  Arabic,  which,  again,  very  near- 
ly resemble  the  Persian,  now  universally  used  through  the  lower 
provinces  of  India.  Planudes,  by  an  omicron,  represents  the 
cipher,  which  is  merely  a full  dot  in  the  Persian,  and  a very  small 
« in  the  Arabic  ; at^d  his  mark  for  five,  which  the  Arabians  de- 
noted by  a large  O,  resembles  most  nearly  the  Sanscrit.  But  the 
Arabians  likewise  employed  occasionally,  as  we  do,  letters  to  sig- 
nify numbers.  In  the  astronomical  tables  of  Ulugh  Beigh,  the 
numbers  are  set  down  in  letters  ; and  this  after  the  Arabian  mode 
of  writing,  or  in  the  order  from  right  to  left.  In  imitation  of  the 
1 Greeks  also,  the  o which  occupied  the  blanks  in  the  sexagesimal 
system,  is  there  supplied  by  a corresponding  letter.  Yet  the 
Arabians,  as  w'ell  as  the  Persians,  in  copying  the  numeral  charac- 
ters, inverted  their  usual  order  of  writing,  and  proceeded  from 
left  to  right,  as  it  is  universally  practised  wherever  such  a notation 
has  prevailed.  These  circumstances,  taken  in  combination,  suffi- 
ciently prove  that  the  decimal  arrangement  had  been  invented  by 
a very  different  people. 

Our  modern  system  of  arithmetic  has  thus  its  origin  distinct- 
ly referred  to  the  genial  climes  of  the  East,  where  the  human 
species  was  early  ripened  into  some  degree  of  refinement.  The 
present  inhabitants  of  India  are  a mixed  breed,  speaking  a va- 
riety of  dialects,  all  derived  from  the  Sanscrit,  which  was  prob- 
ably the  language  of  the  parent  stock.  This  ancient  race,  if 
we  credit  the  assertions  of  its  sanguine  admirers,  had  already 
made  the  most  wonderful  advances  in  arts  and  science,  while 
the  nations  of  Europe  were  still  in  their  cradle.  But  the  illu- 
sion is  now  rapidly  passing  away.  The  exaggerated  pretensions 
of  the  Brahmins  are  only  supported  by  vanity  and  fraud  w^ork- 
ing  on  the  credulity  of  their  obsequious  pupils.  After  making  all 
the  necessary  deductions,  the  progress  of  tlie  Hindus  will  appear 
nothing  marvellous;  nay,  we  have  the  strongest  grounds  to 
suspect,  that,  in  many  cases,  their  knowledge  was  only  bor- 
rowed at  second  hand  from  the  communication  of  their  Per- 
sian or  Arabian  conquerors,  who  themselves  had  been  instruc- 
ted by  the  creative  genius  of  the  Greeks.  When  the  hidden 
stores  of  Asiatic  learning  were  first  opened  to  us  by  the  zeal 
and  industry  of  our  countrymen,  we  were  promised  a flood  of 
most  curious  information.  Unfortunately,  our  expectations  have 
as  yet  been  grievously  disappointed.  We  are  sick  of  the  dull 
morality  of  the  Hindus,  and  weary  of  their  toilsome  and  abor- 
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live  attempts  at  poetry;  nor  can  we  relish  the  monotonous  de- 
tail ol' their  civil  broils  or  court  revolutions.  The  labours  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  are  no  doubt  highly  meritorious  ; but  its  views, 
we  suspect,  have  not  always  been  rightly  directed.  The  ingenious 
researches  into  the  composition  of  the  Hindu  mythology,  which 
has  neither  the  elegance  of  the  Greek,  nor  the  wild  grandeur  of 
the  Gothic  machinery,  seem  lit  only  to  nourish  a disposition 
towards  mysticism.  A single  authentic  page  of  the  geometry  or 
astronomy  of  the  Brahmins,  would  enable  us  to  Judge  far  bet- 
ter respecting  their  actual  advances  in  science,  than  whole  vo- 
lumes of  dissertations  on  traditional  tales,  and  doubtful  or  apo- 
cryphal writings.  The  pretensions  of  the  Hindus  to  philosoph- 
ical discovery  have  come  to  be  regarded  with  such  violent 
mistrust,  that  the  public  mind,  passing  from  admiration  to  the 
opposite  extreme,  will  now  scarcely  allow  that  unlucky  race  the 
^ ery  moderate  share  of  reputation  to  which  they  are  justly  en- 
titled. We  hoped  at  least  to  have  been  able  to  establish,  on 
a firm  basis,  their  claims  to  the  invention  of  the  decimal  nu- 
merals, and  to  trace  their  progress  in  arithmetical  operations. 
But  our  inquiries,  we  are  sorry  to  confess,  have  all  proved  sin- 
gularly unproductive.  We  have  examined,  without  acquiring 
any  distinct  information  whatever,  the  various  memoirs  which 
promised  to  throw  light  on  the  subject.  We  have  even  con- 
sulted some  individuals  of  great  ingenuity,  and  profoundly  skil- 
led in  the  Sanscrit,  but  who,  not  having  turned  their  thoughts 
to  calculation,  had  hastily  concluded  that  the  Brahmins  used 
figures  precisely  as  we  do,  and  were  of  course  more  expert  in 
the  operations.  In  the  ponderous  grammars  which  have  been 
lately  published  of  that  ancient  language,  we  find  the  declen- 
sion of  numerals  treated  at  great  length,  though  not  the  slight- 
est hint  is  betrayed  respecting  their  inode  of  notation.  The 
learned  Dr.  Wilkins,  indeed,  in  a copperplate  exhibiting  the 
elements  of  the  Sanscrit  after  the  Devanagari  character,  like- 
wise gives  the  numerical  figures;  but  he  has  neglected  to  ac- 
quaint us  with  the  authority  on  which  they  rest.  We  have 
been  informed,  from  the  highest  and  most  respectable  quarter, 
that  a complete  Hindu  treatise  of  arithmetic  was  several 
years  since  translated  by  a gentleman  of  eminent  abilities.  It 
is  impossible  to  refrain  from  expressing  both  surprise  and  re- 
gret, that,  while  the  press  was  teeming  with  the  multifarious 
compositions  of  the  East,  a manuscript  of  such  peculiar  inter- 
est should  so  long  have  been  suffered  to  remain  unprinted. 
We  trust  that  the  Asiatic  Society  will  hasten  to  retiieve  its 
character,  by  encouraging  the  publication  of  that  tract.  If  the 
original  w ere  ascertained  to  be  really  Sanscrit,  remounting  to  a 
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high  antiquity,  and  not,  as  we  know  to  have  happened  in  some 
other  cases,  a disguised  version  from  the  Persic,  it  would  com- 
pletely decide  an  important  question  in  the  history  of  the  progress 
of  the  human  mind. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  are  obliged  to  proceed  by  conjecture 
and  concurring  probabilities.  The  Sanscrit,  unlike  the  other 
Eastern  languages,  is  written  from  left  to  right,  in  the  very  mode 
which  has  been  universally  practised  with  the  figurate  numerals. 
Phis  circumstance  alone  affords,  we  think,  a strong  presump- 
tion, that  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  India  had  invented  the  deci- 
rnal  system  of  notation.  In  the  Sanscrit,  one  is  marked  by  a 
single  stroke,  ending  with  a twirl ; two,  by  a double  twirled 
stioke;  three,  by  a triple  incurved  stroke;  Jouv,  by  four  involv- 
ed strokes ; fve,  by  the  same  number  of  strokes,  combined  and 
projected ; the  character  for  six  seems  to  be  only  that  of  three 
doubled;  those  of  seven,  eight,  and  nine,  are  apparently  the  con- 
tracted combination  of  five  with  two,  the  double  four,  and  five 
with  four.  The  cipher  itself  is  a very  small  o.  The  Telinga 
and  Birman  diameters,  as  represented  in  Hyde’s  Dissertations 
and  in  Symes  s Embassy  to  the  kingdom  of  Ava,  are  evidently 
of  the  same  origin ; only  they  have  a thin,  wirey  form,  being 
generally  written  on  the  palmyra  leaf,  with  the  point  of  a styl 
The  Persian  numerals,  which  are  now  current  over  India,  appear 
to  be  only  those  of  the  Sanscrit  a little  abridged.  The  mark  for 
fve,  in  Sanscrit,  exactly  resembling  our  5 inverted,  is  melted  in- 
to a large  O in  the  Persian,  where  the  broad  dot  is  assumed  for 
the  small  o,  or  cipher,  of  the  Sanscrit.  The  Persians,  who  are 
esteemed  the  best  coniputists  in  the  East,  have  introduced  into 
the  lower  provinces  of  India,  as  we  learn  from  Gladwin,  a pecu- 
liar mode  of  keeping  the  revenue  accounts,  marking  large  num- 
bers, partly  by  symbols  formed  of  contracted  words,  and  partly 
by  numeral  characters. 

But  though  a variety  of  concurring  facts  lead  us  to  attribute  the 
invention  of  the  decimal  system  of  notation  to  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  of  India,  it  does  not  thence  follow  that  the  dis- 
covery was  completed  at  a period  of  very  remote  antiquity. 
The  ancient  Egyptians,  who,  perhaps  from  their  early  com- 
munication with  the  people  of  Hindustan,  entertained  the  same 
veneration  for  certain  mystical  properties  of  numbers,  were  yet 
unacquainted  with  the  use  of  the  numeral  characters.  If  such 
an  improvement  in  arithmetic  had  actually  taken  place  when 
Pythagoras  visited  India,  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  the  phi- 
losopher would  have  neglected  to  transport  it  into  Greece,  or 
imagine  that  an  art  so  very  simple  could  ever  afterwards  be  en- 
tirely forgotten.  The  Brahmins  themselves  were  not  aware  of 
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the  principle  which  they  had  struck  out.  They  stopped  short 
in  their  progress,  and  did  not,  like  the  Greeks,  attempt  the  des- 
cending scale  of  numeration.  The  use  of  decimal  fractions,  we 
are  assured,  is  even  at  present  unknown  to  the  natives  of  India ; 
and  accordingly,  wherever  fractional  parts  are  concerned,  they 
perform  their  operations  with  far  less  expedition  than  the  Euro- 
peans. 

The  people  of  Upper  Asia  have  reached  the  precise  stage  of 
numeration  w’hich  the  Romans  had  attained.  The  Chinese  em- 
ploy two  kinds  of  numerals; — the  one  very  complex,  and  form- 
ed by  uniting  their  hieroglyphical  characters;  the  other  simpler, 
and,  allowing  for  their  mode  of  writing  from  top  to  bottom, 
very  nearly  resembling  the  Roman,  both  in  shape  and  composi- 
tion. They  express  one,  by  a slender  horizontal  line,  which 
was  repeated  downwards,  and  variously  contracted,  to  signify 
the  other  digits ; ten,  they  denote  by  a thick  vertical  stroke, 
crossed  by  a horizontal  line ; tzoenty,  thirty,  &c.  are  mark- 
ed by  repeating  and  condensing  these  strokes,  always  crossed 
by  a slender  line ; a hundred  is  represented  by  two  vertical 
strokes,  with  the  addition  of  a third  oblique  one,  and  con- 
nected by  three  horizontal  lines.  To  signify  a thousand,  the 
symbol  for  ten  is  used,  with  the  addition  of  a broad  oblique 
stroke;  and  to  represent  2000,  3000,  &c.  the  same  compound 
character  is  employed ; only  the  marks  for  two,  three,  &c.  are 
annexed. 

Such  involved  symbols  are  evidently  altogether  unfit  for  aid- 
ing the  purposes  of  calculation.  The  Chinese  have,  therefore, 
recourse  to  palpable  arithmetic ; and  their  swanpan  is  almost 
exactly  the  same  as  the  Roman  abacus.  That  instrument,  uni- 
versally used  by  all  ranks  throughout  China,  consists  of  a frame 
of  wood,  divided  by  a perpendicular  bar  into  two  compartments, 
which  are  intersected  by  a series  of  parallel  wires  having  small 
balls  strung  on  them,  five  balls  being  allotted  on  the  left  hand 
to  each  wire  of  the  larger,  and  two,  equal  in  power  to  ten,  on 
the  right  and  in  the  smaller  compartment.  The  swanpan  is 
rather  more  extensive  than  the  abacus,  being  composed  gene- 
rally of  more  than  nine  wires,  and  which  mark  so  many  places 
in  the  decimal  system  of  arrangement.  The  Chinese  appear 
also  to  have  advanced  a step  beyond  the  Romans;  for,  com- 
mencing the  units  from  any  intermediate  wire,  they  proceed 
either  by  the  ascending  or  descending  scale  of  numeration. 
Following  the  same  principle,  the  subdivisions  of  weights 
and  measures  used  in  China  are  almost  entirely  decimal ; a 
circumstance  which  greatly  facilitates  tlieir  ordinary  compu- 
tations. 
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We  must  now  close  this  tedious  article,  which  has  occupied 
go  much  of  our  space  as  scarcely  to  leave  us  room  for  making 
any  general  reflections.  The  subject  has  been  hitherto  but  slight- 
ly noticed,  though  it  must  appear,  on  a minute  examination,  to 
be  not  less  interesting  than  instructive  to  the  philosophical  inquir- 
er. With  all  the  pains  bestowed  in  gleaning  information  from 
various  authors,  our  researches,  we  confess,  have  yet  proved  lit- 
tle satisfactory.  If  the  imperfect  view  just  given  of  the  progress 
of  the  mind  in  the  art  of  numbering, ‘should  have  the  fortune  to 
excite  some  attention,  and  lead  eventually  to  the  acquisition  of 
more  accurate  and  explicit  information,  our  wishes  will  be  fully 
gratified.  The  natural  mode,  we  conceive,  of  arriving  at  the  de- 
cimal notation,  w'as  through  the  medium  of  palpable  or  tangible 
arithmetic.  Nothing  seemed  wanted  for  completing  the  disco- 
very, but  to  express,  in  written  characters,  the  simple  arrange- 
ment of  the  swanpan  or  abacus.  The  Greeks  too  soon  abandon- 
ed those  helps,  and  proceeded,  by  a devious  path,  which  their  in- 
genuity gradually  traced  out.  The  Romans,  again,  and  even  the 
Chinese,  who  were  better  acquainted  with  calculation,  never  soar- 
ed above  mediocrity,  but  continued  satisfied  with  their  humble 
mechanical  substitutes.  If  men  had  not  been  drawn  instinc- 
tively to  count  by  tens,  the  reckoning  by  dozens  would  have 
had  some  obvious  advantages.  This  progression  not  only 
mounts  faster,  but  twelve,  being  more  divisible  than  ten,  would, 
with  greater  facility,  express  fractions  in  the  descending  scale. 
Accordingly,  it  has  been  frequently  proposed  to  adopt  the  duo- 
decimal, instead  of  the  decimal,  system  of  numeration.  It  would 
be  requisite,  in  that  case,  to  frame  two  simple  characters  for  ten 
and  eleven,  and  to  give  a wider  extension  to  the  successive  terms 
of  dozen,  gross,  double  gross,  &c.  corresponding  then  to  ten,s, 
hundreds,  thousands,  &c.  The  famous  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden, 
whose  conduct  w'as  always  marked  by  an  irregular  grandeur  of 
sentiment,  is  reported  to  have  occupied  his  leisure  moments,  dur- 
ing the  depth  of  winter,  in  the  trenches  before  Frederickshall  on 
the  Norwegian  frontier,  with  devising  the  means  of  introducing 
the  duodecimal  scale  of  arithmetic  into  his  hereditary  states. 
Had  he  lived  to  attempt  the  execution  of  that  scheme,  he  would 
probably  have  encountered  no  less  difficulty,  though  attended 
by  fewer  disasters,  than  he  met  with  in  his  chimerical  project  of 
effecting  the  liberation  of  Europe. 
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Memoire  sur  les  Elcphans  Vivans  et  Fossiles. 

sur  h grand  Mnstodonte,  donton  troute  les  Os  en  divers 

Endroits  des  Deux  Continens,  ^ surtout  sur  les  Bords  de  • 
rOhio  dans  I’Amerique  Septentriona/e. 

Resume  general  de  VHistoire  des  Os$emens  Fossiles  des  Pachy- 
dermes,  Sfc.  Par  C.  Cuvier,  Amiales  du  Museum  d’His- 
toire  Naturelle.  Tom.  .VIII.  1806. 

"'HE  Jardin  des  Plantes  at  Paris  was  established  by  Lewis 


the  Thirteenth  in  1626.  The  patronage  of  the  sovereigns 
who  succeeded,  directed  by  the  zeal  and  exertion  of  some  en- 
lightened individuals,  added  a Museum  to  the  Botanic  Garden; 
and,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  established  schools  of 
Medicine,  laid  the  foundation  of  a system  of  public  instruction, 
which  has  contributed  materially  to  the  advancement  of  physical 
knowledge.  Men  distinguished  in  every  branch  of  natural  his- 
tory, have  filled  the  Chairs,  or  exercised  the  superin  tendance  of 
this  useful  institution.  It  was  from  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  that 
Tournefort,  after  visiting  all  the  west  of  Europe,  set  out 
on  the  survey  of  the  East,  and  returned  with  a rich  harvest 
of  the  vegetable  productions  of  Greece,  Asia,  and  Egypt.  It 
was  from  the  same  place  that  Buffon  sent  out  the  immortal 
work,  which  will  for  ever  form  an  era  in  the  history  of  human 
knowledge.  The  French  revolution  converted  a Royal  into  a 
National  establishment ; and,  if  the  events  which  followed  have 
put  an  end  to  this  short-lived  honour,  they  have  rendered  the 
Museum  of  Paris  the  richest  in  the  world. 

Among  the  illustrious  men  who  fill  the  Chairs  in  this  In- 
stitution at  the  present  moment,  the  names  of  Hauy,  Vau- 
QUELiN  and  Cuvier,  are  particularly  distinguished.  The  last, 
who  is  Professor  of  the  Anatomy  of  Animals,  and  Secretary  for 
the  class  of  Physical  Sciences  in  the  National  Institute,  adds 
the  enlarged  views  and  comprehensive  mind  of  Buffon  to  the 
turn  for  accurate  and  minute  observation  which  distinguished 
his  coadjutor  Daubenton.  He  is  also  a fine  writer;  and 
though,  in  this  respect,  hardly  any  one  can  rival  Buffon,  he 
has  a manifest  superiority  in  a matter  of  still  greater  import- 
ance ; for,  as  Buffon,  from  a few^  facts,  would  often  advance 
to  theory  with  most  unphilosophical  precipitation,  Cuvier  has 
always  proceeded  with  the  caution  of  the  most  rigorous  induc- 
tion ; and,  satisfied  with  deducing  a few  general,  from  a multi- 
tude of  particular  truths,  he  seems  willing  to  defer  the  last  step 
of  generalization  till  all  the  phenomena  have  been  examined. 
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The  Annals  of  the  Museum  began  to  be  published  in  1802, 
and,  since  that  time,  in  a series  of  valuable  Memoirs,  have  an- 
nually contributed  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  science. 

The  attention  of  Cuvier  has  been  much  fixed  on  the  subject 
of  fossil  bones ; and  he  has  extracted  from  thence,  by  his  pro- 
found skill  in  comparative  anatomy,  much  curious  and  precise 
information  concerning  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  globe. 
The  three  Memoir es  mentioned  in  the  title  of  this  article  (to 
which  vve  have  occasionally  added  observations  from  the  rest,) 
contain  some  of  his  most  valuable  discoveries. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  dilFerent  an  impression  the  same 
natural  appearances  have  made  on  the  human  mind  in  different 
states  of  its  improvement.  A phenomenon  which,  in  one  age, 
has  excited  the  greatest  terror,  has,  in  another,  been  an  object  of 
calm  and  deliberate  observation  ; and  the  things  which  have  at 
one  time  led  to  the  most  extravagant  fiction,  have,  at  another, 
only  served  to  define  the  boundaries  of  knowledge.  The  same 
comet  which,  from  the  age  of  Julius  C^l'-ar,  had  three 
times  spread  terror  and  dismay  through  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
appeared  a fourth  time,  in  the  age  of  Newton,  to  instruct 
mankind,  and  to  exemplify  the  universality  of  the  laws  which 
that  great  interpreter  of  nature  had  discovered.  The  same  fos- 
sil remains,  which,  to  St.  Augustine  or  Kirch er,  seemed 
to  prove  the  former  existence  of  giants  of  the  human  species, 
were  found,  by  Pallas  and  Cuvier,  to  ascertain  the  nature 
and  character  of  certain  genera  and  species  of  quadrupeds  which 
have  now  entirely  disappeared. 

From  a very  early  period,  indeed,  such  bones  have  afforded  a 
measure  of  the  credulity,  not  of  the  vulgar  only,  but  of  the  phi- 
losophers. Theophrastus,  one  of  the  ancients  who  had  most 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  nature,  believed,  as  Pliny  tells 
us,  that  bones  were  a sort  of  mineral  production  that  originated 
and  grew  in  the  earth.  St.  Augustine  says,  that  he  found,  on 
the  sea  shore  near  Utica,  a fossil  human  tooth,  which  was  a 
hundred  times  the  size  of  the  tooth  of  any  person  living. 
Pliny  says,  that,  by  an  earthquake  in  Crete,  a part  of  a moun- 
tain was  opened,  which  discovered  a skeleton  sixteen  cubits,  or 
twenty-four  feet  long,  supposed  to  be  that  of  Orion.  At  a 
much  later  .period,  Kircher  tells  us  of  a skeleton  dug  up  near 
Rome,  which,  by  an  inscription  attached  to  it,  was  known 
to  be  that  of  Fallas,  (slain  by  Turn  us,)  and  was  higher 
than  the  walls  of  the  city.  Tlie  same  author  tells  us,  that 
another  skeleton  was  found  near  Palermo,  that  must  have  be- 
longed to  a man  four  hundred  feet  high,  and  who  therefore 
could  be  no  other  than  one  of  the  Cyclops,  most  pro!»ably  Poly- 
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phennis  himself.  The  same  author  has  given  the  measures  of 
several  other  colossal  men,  and  exhibits  them  in  an  engraving 
adapted  to  a scale,  and  placed  in  order,  from  the  common  size 
up  to  that  of  the  giant  last  mentioned. 

The  belief  in  men  of  such  enormous  stature,  no  doubt  arose 
from  the  appearance  of  bones  of  elephants,  and  other  large  ani- 
mals found  in  the  earth.  When  we  consider,  that  the  credulity 
and  misinterpretation  that  are  here  so  striking,  are  not  the  errors 
of  the  weak  and  illiterate,  but  of  men  of  talents  and  learning,— 
the  best  instructed  by  reading,  conversation  and  foreign  travel,  of 
any  in  the  ages  in  which  they  lived, — we  cannot  help  being  struck 
with  the  difference  between  the  criterion  of  truth  as  received  in 
those  ages  and  in  the  present  time.  , • u • 

We  are  persuaded  that  the  reason  of  this  diversity,  which  is 
perhaps  as  remarkable  as  any  circumstance  whatever  in  the  his- 
tory of  human  knowledge,  is  to  be  found  in  the  progress  of  na- 
tural and  experimental  philosophy,  which,  by  generalizing  parti- 
cular facts,  has  given  a force  and  extent  to  the  conclusions 
from  experience,  which  they  did  not  possess  at  any  former  pe- 


lt is  a well-known  fact,  that,  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
there  are  few  countries  where  bones  of  large  animals,  having  an 
obvious  affinity  to  those  of  the  elephant,  have  not  been  found, 
buried  in  the  earth  ; a circumstance  no  doubt  the  more  wonder- 
ful, that  no  such  animals  exist  now  in  these  countries. 

Germany  has  afforded  a great  number  of  such  instances.  An 
entire  skeleton  of  an  elephant,  found  very  deep  under  the  surface, 
near  Tonna,  in  Thuringia,  and  described  in  the  Fhilo^phical 
Transactions*  was  the  subject  of  much  speculation.  Kemains 
of  the  same  kind,  found  by  Marsigli  in  Transylvania,  are  describ- 
ed in  his  History  of  the  Danube,  and  supposed  to  be  remains  ot 
elephants,  which  the  Emperor  Trajan  had  carried  with  him  in 
his  expedition  against  the  Dacians.  . , 

In  the  beginning  of  ihe  last  century,  the  Duke  of  Wurtem- 
berg  by  following  some  indications  which  had  accidentally  pre- 
sented themselves,  found  no  less  than  sixty  tusks  of  elephants, 
some  of  them  ten  feet  long,  together  with  many  teeth  of  other 
animals  quite  unknown  in  our  climates. 

Italy  has  furnished  a great  many  instances  of  the  same  kind. 
In  the  upper  vale  of  the  Arno,  the  humerus  of  an  elephant  was 
found,  with  oyster-shells  adhering  to  it ; from  which  it  is  evi- 
dent that  it  must  at  one  time  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
The  country  about  Verona  may  be  considered  as  a great  natii- 


* Vol.  xxiv.  p.  234. 
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ral  cabinet,  in  which  is  preserved  a vast  number  of  eKtraneous 
bodies,  both  from  the  sea  and  from  the  land.*  Alberto 
Fortis  has  described  some  bones  found  neai-  that  place,  of  a 
t very  remarkable  size.  There  was  one  tusk  about  thirty  inches 
in  circumference  at  the  root,  and  from  twelve  or  thirteen  feet  in 
length. 

He  says,  that  the  only  tusks  of  living  elephants  that  be  has 
heard  of,  that  approach  near  to  the  above  dimensions,  ai'e  two 
which  belonged  to  the  Emperor  Aurelian,  each  of  them  ten 
feet  in  length.  It  is  at  present  reckoned  a large  tusk  that  mea- 
sures from  seven  to  eight  feet  in  lengtli,  and  ten  or  twelve  inches 
in  circumference. 

Such  facts  as  the  union  of  sea-shells  with  bones  of  this  kind, 
were  no  doubt  what  suggested  to  Leibnitz  the  idea  which  he 
has  thrown  out  in  his  Protogea,  that  they  must  have  belonged 
to  a marine  animal  that  had  something  of  the  elephant  form. 
The  osteology,  however,  of  these  animals,  and  particularly  of 
their  feet,  does  not  admit  of  the  supposition  that  they  were  in- 
habitants of  the  sea. 

Though  it  be  true,  that  some  of  the  fossU  bones  found  in  Italy 
and  in  other  countries,  have  the  appearance  of  having  been  under 
water,  yet  there  are  othei’s  in  a situation  so  perfectly  undisturbed, 
that  there  is  no  room  to  suspect  their  submersion  in  the  sea. 
An  entire  skeleton,  for  example,  was  dug  up  near  J^rezzo,  in 
l66tJ,  just  in  the  state  wherein  the  animal  might  be  supposed 
to  have  died;  and  must,  probably,  be  that  of  an  elephant  wliich 
had  sunk,  and  been  swallowed  up  in  the  marshes  of  that  plain. 
The  remains  found,  in  the  instances  here  enumerated,  have 
either  belonged  entirely,  or  chiefly,  to  the  elephant.  In  others, 
the  bones  have  belonged  to  a variety  of  animals ; to  the  rhino- 
ceros, for  example;  to  the  hyaena;  to  an  animal  like  the  horse; 
to  deer,  oxen,  hares,  and  also  to  some  of  the  small  carnivorous 
quadrupeds. 

A general  fact  with  regard  to  them  is,  that  they  are  found  in 
tlie  alluvial  and  unconsolidated  earth,  generally  in  the  valleys 
of  rivers,  and  not  far  from  their  banks.  There  is  accordingly 
hardly  any  of  the  great  rivers  on  the  Continent,  where  fossil 
bones  have  not  been  discovered.  The  basins  of  the  Danube, 
die  Rhine,  the  Elbe,  the  Oder,  and  the  Vistula,  are  all  quoted 
in  the  Memoir  of  Cuvier.  It  is  not,  however,  only  on  the 
Continent,  nor  in  the  valleys  of  the  greatest  rivers,  that  such 
bones  are  found  ; — they  are  found  also  in  islands. 

Sir  Hans  Sloane  had  a tusk  of  an  elephant,  dug  up  in  Lon, 

* Mem.  de  Fortis,  vol.  II.  p.  284. 
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doll,  from  a gravel  pit  twelve  feet  deep,  at  the  end  of  Gray’s- 
Inn-laiie.  He  possessed  also  another  found  in  a stratum  of  blue 
clay,  in  Northamptonshire.  Cuvier  mentions,  that  he  has  him- 
self part  of  the  bones  of  the  fore  foot  of  an  elephant  found  at 
Kevv,  eighteen  feet  under  the  ground. 

Bones  of  the  same  kind  have  been  found  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppy, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  in  Salisbury-Plain,  and  in  Wales, 
We  have  to  add  to  those  instances,  that  grinders  of  the  elephant, 
and  vertebrae  of  the  hippopotamus,  have  been  found,  together 
with  the  bones  of  several  sn^ller  animals,  in  some  fields  where 
they  were  digging  clay  for  bricks,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
not  far  from  Brentford.  There  seems,  indeed,  to  be  at  that 
place  a very  considerable  repository  of  fossil  bones. 

Even  Iceland  has  contributed  its  share  to  these  wonders;  and 
the  jaw  of  an  elephant,  sent  from  thence,  is  mentioned  by 
Thomas  Bartholinus  as  having  been  placed  in  the  collection  of 
the  University  of  Copenhagen.  A cranium  and  a tooth  are  said 
by  1 orfeus  to  have  been  brought  from  the  same  island.  When 
we  meet  with  such  bones  in  an  island  near  the  polar  circle,  we 
need  not  be  surprised  to  find  them  in  the  islands  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. What  is  remarkable,  however,  is,  that  they  are 
found,  not  only  in  the  greater  islands,  such  as  Sicily  and  Cyprus, 
but  in  the  smaller,  such  as  Santorini,  and  even  Cerigo;  in 
which  last,  as  Fortis  observes,  an  elephant  would  hardly  find 
food  for  a single  week.  These  places,  therefore,  when  they 
were  inhabited  by  such  large  animals  as  the  elephant  or  the 
rhinoceros,  must  have  made  part  of  a great  w'ooded  Continent, 
in  which  Iceland  and  Cerigo  were  alike  included. 

It  is,  however,  in  Siberia  that  the  greatest  quantity  of  the 
remains  w'e  are  now'  considering  have  been  found.  The  quan- 
tity of  fossil  ivory  discovered  on  the  banks  of  the  great  rivers  of 
that  country,  had  been  long  an  object  of  traffic,  and  had  excited 
the  wonder  of  the  Ostiaks  and  Tonguses  before  they  drew  the 
attention  of  the  philosophers  of  Europe. 

They  were  known  by  the  name  of  Mammoth’s  bones,  and 
have  been  carefully  examined  and  described  both  by  Pallas  and 
others.  There  is,  indeed,  no  river  in  the  north  of  Asia,  from 
the  Tanais  to  the  extremity  of  the  old  Continent,  in  the  bed 
and  on  the  banks  of  which  are  not  to  be  found  the  bones  ot 
elephants  and  of  other  large  animals,  unknown  in  these  coun- 
tries. While  the  river  has  its  course  among  the  mountains,  the 
bones  are  not  found ; but  they  never  fail  to  be  met  with,  when 
it  leaves  the  high  ground,  and  makes  its  way  through  the  plains. 
They  are  often  found  in  confused  masses : in  other  instances, 
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they  are  quite  regular;  aud,  in  the  high  banks  of  the  rivers,  ap- 
peal in  the  strata  of  earth,  at  different  heights  above  the  surface 
of  the  water. 

One  of  the  most  singular  facts  of  this  kind,  is  that  of  the  rhi- 
noceros, found  in  the  frozen  earth  on  the  b.anks  of  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  Lena,  the  skin  and  part  of  the  flesh  being  pre- 
served, Pallas  had  this  most  extraordinary  specimen  dried  in 
an  oven,  and  deposited  in  the  museum  of  the  Academy  of  St. 
Petersburg.  One  of  the  feet  was  very  entire,  and  was  covered 
with  hair  from  one  to  three  lines  in  length.  Pallas  observes, 
that  he  had  never  heard  of  so  much  hair  being  found-  on  the 
whole  body  of  a living  rhinoceros,  as  had  been  found  on  the  foot 
of  this  ; and  from  thence,  he  suggests  the  probability  that  the 
animal  was  a native,  not  of  the  Torrid  Zone,  but  of  the  middle 
of  Asia ; as  it  is  known  that  the  rhinoceros,  in  the  northern  parts 
of  India,  has  more  hair  scattered  over  his  body  than  in  the  south 
of  Africa, 

^ This  last  fact  has  farther  light  thrown  on  it,  by  a very  recent 
discovery  made  in  the  most  northern  part  of  Siberia,  of  which 
Cuvier  and  La  Cepede  have  given  a joint  report  in  the  1 0th  vo- 
lume of  the  Annales.  It  was  mentioned,  they  observe,  in  the 
English  Journals,  that,  in  1799>  a Tonguse  discovered,  from  a 
distance,  a singular  mass,  in  a heap  of  ice,  on  the  sea  shore,  but 
was  unable  to  approach  it.  In  the  next  summer,  he  saw  it  again, 
and  observed  that  it  was  somewhat  detached  from  the  ice.  ^He 
saw  it,  howev'er,  only  from  a distance. 

In  1801,  one  of  the  horns  was  completely  disengaged ; but,  in 
1802,  the  summer  was  so  bad,  that  the  ice  again  covered  this  un- 
known body.  In  1803,  the  ice  melted,  and  the  mass  fell,  by  its 
own  weight,  on  a bank  of  mud.  In  1804,  they  cut  off  its  horns, 
and  a kind  of  drawing  was  made,  from  which  it  appears  tliat  tliis 
animal  differed  little  from  the  Mammoth. 

Granting,  therefore,  say  the  reporters,  that  the  animal  thus  sin- 
gularly preserved,  is  the  Mammoth,— which,  however,  they  do 
not  absolutely  affirm, — the  fact  becomes  particularly  valuable, 
from  what  is  said  concerning  the  hair. 

Mr.  Adam,  who  visited  the  spot,  said  that  the  animal  was  co- 
vered with  two  kinds  of  hair ; the  one  flner  and  shorter,  the  other 
coarser  and  longer.  There  w'as  even  a kind  of  mane  on  the 
neck;  and  Mr.  Adam  found  thirty-six  pounds  weight  of  hair  left 
by  the  beasts  of  prey  that  had  devoured  the  ffesh. 

Tills  species  of  elephant  differed,  therefore,  from  that  of  In- 
dia, and  was  probably  adapted  to  a cold  climate,  by  the  co- 
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vering  which  nature  had  provided  for  it.  This  agrees  with  the 
circu^tance  just  renaarked  concerning  the  rhinoceros  of  the 

^ The  preservation  of  the  flesh  and  muscles  leads,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  French  naturalists,  to  a third  conclusion,  that  the  spe- 
cies was  destroyed  by  some  sudden  catastrophe ; those  indivi- 
duals that  were  near  to  the  Frozen  Ocean  having  had  their 
flesh  preserved  by  the  ice.  Whatever  opinion  we  form  as  to 
the  mode  of  their  destruction,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  spe- 
cies of  the  elephant  and  rhinoceros  have  existed,  in  some  for- 
mer age  of  the  w'orld,  accommodated  to  all  climates,  and  ca- 
pable of  living  in  the  frozen  regions  of  the  north.  Some  of 
them  also  may  have  perished  in  consequence  of  a sudden  revo- 
lution : but  this  cannot  have  been  the  general  fact ; because, 
as  we  have  already  remarked,  on  the  authority  of  Patrin, 
the  remains  which  appear  in  the  banks  of  the  rivers  are  in 
strata  of  earth  at  very  different  heights;  so  that  they  must 
have  been  laid  in  their  present  situation  at  different  periods 
of  time. 

The  animals,  therefore,  seem  to  have  been  bred,  and  to  have^ 
lived  for  a long  succession  of  generations,  in  the  countries  where 
their  bones  are  deposited.  They  are  species  of  the  elephant  and 
the  rhinoceros  that  are  now  entirely  extinct,  and  that  were  ac- 
commodated to  the  cold  climates  of  the  North. 

A'  very  remarkable  fact  relating  to  these  bones,  is  mentioned 
in  the  account  of  Billings’s  Voyage.  In  the  Icy  Sea  between 
the  mouths  of  the  Lena  and  Indigerka,  are  three  islands,  of  which 
a Russian  engineer  was  employed  to  make  a chart  in  1775.  Of 
the  largest  and  nearest  to  the  coast,  which  was  about  thirty-six 
leagues  long,  with  a breadth  from  five  to  twenty ; be  reported, 
that  the  whole,  except  three  or  four  hills  which  were  of  rock, 
was  a mixture  of  sand  and  ice ; so  that,  when  it  thawed,  large 
masses  on  the  shore  tumbled  down,  and  never  failed  to  discover 
the  bones  and  teeth  of  the  Mammoth  in  great  abundance.  The 
island  seemed  as  it  had  been  formed  of  the  bones  of  that  animal, 
together  with  the  heads  and  horns  of  buffaloes,  and  a few  horns 
of  the  rhinoceros.  The  second  island,  about  five  leagues  far- 
ther from  the  coast,  contained  also  bones  of  the  same  na- 
ture; but  the  third,  which  was  the  farthest  off,  contained  none 

at  all.  1 • j 

The  great  Siberian  rivers  seem,  therefore,  to  have  carried 
down,  for  ages,  the  bones  of  elephants  and  rhinoceroses,  in 
the  same  way  almost  as  other  rivers  carry  down  tiees  ; and  to 
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have  formed  them  into  islands  with  the  assistance  of  sand  and 
ice.  This  is  a inode  of  forming  land,  which,  without  the  ex- 
perience of  it,  we  do  not  think  that  it  could  have  entered  in- 
to the  thoughts  of  any  geologist  to  imagine. 

All  this  gives  an  astonishing  measure  of  the  quantity  of  fos- 
sil bones  that  the  Siberian  rivers  carry  down.  The  accurate 
observation  and  diligent  research  of  Cuvier,  supported  by  his 
extraordinary  skill  in  comparative  anatomy,  have  led  him  to 
some  general  conclusions  concerning  these  animal  remains,  that 
are  of  importance  in  the  natural  history  of  the  earth. 

The  bones  of  the  Mammoth  have  a considerable  resemblance 
to  those  of  the  present  elephants  of  India  ; not  so  close,  how- 
ever, but  that  they  differ  more  than  those  of  the  horse  and  the 
ass  ; so  that  they  cannot  be  supposed  to  belong  to  animals  of  the 
same  species.  This  is  true  also  of  the  elephant’s  bones  found 
in  Europe  ; so  that  the  fossil  elephant  is  of  a species  different 
from  any  that  is  now  known. 

This  conclusion  might  perhaps  have  less  probability,  if  there 
were  only  one  fossil,  to  be  compared  with  one  living  species. 
But  a comparison  of  the  osteology  of  the  fossil  w ith  that  of  the 
living  rhinoceros  shovys,  that  they  also  are  of  different  species, 
and  that  the  diversity  is  even  more  remarkable,  than  in  the  for- 
mer instance. 

An  animal  has  also  been  found  in  a fossil  state,  that  belongs 
to  the  genus  of  the  Tapir,  but  of  a species  different  from  any 
now  living.  This  animal,  among  the  living  tribes  of  the  pre- 
sent vyorld,  13  confined  to  the  New  Continent.  In  former  a<^es 
Us  residence  seems  to  have  been  exclusively  in  the  Old  • lor 
among  the  fossil  animals  of  America,  the  Tapir  has  never  been 
discovered.  The  bones  of  these  animals,  (which  all  beloncr  to 
the  order  of  the  that  is  to  say,  of  thick-skinned 

quadrupeds,  haying  more  than  two  toes  to  the  foot,  and  inci- 
sive teeth  in  both  jaws),  though  entire  skeletons,  have,  some- 
times been  found  alone  ; are  more  frequently  mixed  with  the 
bones  of  other  quadrupeds, —the  ox,  the  buffalo,  the  horse,  the 
antelope ; and  to  these  are  sometimes  added,  shells,  and  the 
bones  of  marine  animals. 

The  beds  which  cover  those  fossil  remains,  are  not  always  of 
great  thickness  ; they  are  almost  never  of  a stony  nature  but 

consist  of  alluvial  and  unconsolidated  earth.  The  bones  them- 
selves are  rarely  petrified,  and  have  no  appearance  of  bein<r 
rolled  or  carried  by  water  from  one  region  of  the  globe  to  aiio’ 
ther.  ® 

The  abundance  of  thein  in  so  many  climates  Is  in  itself  a 
proof,  without  any  other  circumstance,  that  they  \vtrc  u u trau'^- 
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ported,  by  a sudden  inundation,  from  one  place  of  the  earth 
to  another  ; for  they  could  not,  in  that  way,  have  been  so  ge- 
nerally diffused.  On  the  same  principle,  we  conclude,  that  these 
bones  have  not  been  buried  by  the  hands  of  men.  If  the  only 
instances  in  which  they  occurred  were  in  countries  that  had  been 
conquered  by  the  arms  of  the  Macedonians,  the  Carthapmans 
and  the  Romans  ; and  if  the  bones  found  were  those  of  the  ele- 
phant only,  there  might  be  some  pretence  for  supposing  them 
to  be  the  bones  of  animals  of  the  last  mentioned  species  which 
had  perished  in  war.  But  when  the  number  of  individuals  is 
so  <neat,  when  the  region  to  which  they  extend  is  so  vast,  and 
the\ones  of  other  animals  so  frequently  intermixed,  we  must 
acknowledge,  that  they  have  not  been  the  victims  of  the  rest- 
lessness and  ambition  of  the  human  race.  Indeed,  they  pro- 
bably belong  to  a period  when  man’s  dominion  over  the  earth 
was  weak  and  partial ; when  the  human  race,  perhaps,  was 
confined  to  some  favourite  spot  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  or  in 
the  plains  of  Shinaar  ; and  when  the  elephant,  from  his  sagacity 
and  strength,  remained  master  of  the  earth.  -d  iv  > 

The  facts  also  that  have  been  stated,  lead  us  to  reject  Button  s 
explanation,  founded  on  the  gradual  refrigeration  of  our  globe. 
The  rhinoceros  of  the  Lena,  and  the  mammoth  whose  carcass 
was  preserved  in  the  ice,  must  have  lived  and  died  in  a cold  cli- 
mate ; so  that,  as  soon  as  the  warmth  of  life  was  extinguish- 
ed, the  antiseptic  power  of  cold  prevented  the  approach  of  cor- 
ruption. The  skilful  and  indefatigable  naturalist  whose  disco- 
veries we  are  now  considering,  beside  all  this,  has  clearly  prov- 
ed, that  the  fossil  pachydermata  contain  six  different  species 
that  are  now  extinct,  though  belonging  to  opiera  which  still  ex- 
ist • one  species  of  the  rhinoceros,  two  of  the  hippopotamus, 

two  of  the  tapir,  and  one  of  the  elephant.  All  the  genera  to 
which  these  species  belong,  are  perfect  strangers  in  the  chm^es 
where  their  bones  are  found.  Three  of  them  belong  to  the  Old 
Continent,  and  one  of  them  only  to  the  New. 

These,  however,  are  not  the  only  wonders  which  the  fossil 
remains  of  this  order  of  quadrupeds  have  discovered.  1 he  bones 
from  the  Ohio  have  been  long  known,  and  were  the  first  which 
convinced  naturalists  that  certain  species  had  become  entirely  ex- 
tinct. The  great  animal  to  which  these  bones  must  have  be- 
longed, was  for  a long  time  confounded  with  the  marnmoth  of 
Siberia  ; and  though  the  teeth  were  admitted  to  be  of  a struc- 
ture quite  different,  the  name  of  mammoths  hones  was  very  im- 
properly applied  to  them,  both  in  England  and  America.  1 he 
teeth  are  studded  with  large  tubercles,  instead  of  being  com- 
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posed  of  alternate  layers  of  bone  and  enamel,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  elephant  and  most  graminivorous  quadrupeds.  The  animal 
must,  nevertheless,  have  had  a great  affinity  to  the  elephant;  yet, 
on  account  of  its  teeth,  Cuvier  refers  it  to  a different  genus,  to 
which,  because  of  the  tubercles  just  mentioned,  he  gives  the 
name  of  Mastodonton,  A skeleton  of  this  animal  was  found 
by  Mr.  Peale  of  Philadelphia  on  the  banks  of  Fludson’s  River, 
in  the  state  of  New-York,  and  is  now  preserved  in  his  museum. 
Another,  nearly  as  perfect,  was  brought  to  London  by  his  son, 
Mr.  Rembrandt  Peale,  and  was  exhibited  a few  years  ago  in  that 
metropolis.  These  skeletons  are  so  complete,  that  the  osteolo- 
gy of  the  animal  may  be  considered  as  perfectly  known.  What 
rei^ered  this  discovery  peculiarly  interesting,  was,  that,  in  the 
midst  of  the  bones,  there  was  a mass  of  small  branches,  grass 
and  leaves,  half  bruised,  among  which  they  thought  they  could 
discover  a species  of  reed  at  present  common  in  Virginia;  the 
whole  appearing  as  if  it  had  been  enveloped  in  a sack,  which  thev 
coiiceived  to  be  the  stomach  of  the  animal.  Hitherto,  it  is  only 
m North  America  that  the  bones  of  this  animal  have  been  found, 
bimilar  bones  have  been  discovered  in  Peru  and  in  Terra  Firma; 
but  they  are  thought  by  Cuvier  to  belong  to  another  species  of 
the  same  genus. 

The  general  conclusions  are,  that  the  great  Mastodonton,  or 
animal  of  the  Ohio,  was  in  many  respects  similar  to  the  elephant 
not  surpassing  it  greatly  in  size,  and  being  probably  furnished 
with  a proboscis;  that  the  structure  of  its  grinders  refer  it  never- 
theless to  a different  genus  ; that  it  probably  fed,  like  the  hippo- 
potamus and  the  bear,  on  the  roots  and  tougher  parts  of  veo-eta- 
bles  ; and  that  though,  on  this  account,  it  must  have  frequ^ited 
marshy  ground.  It  was  not  made  for  swimming,  or  livino-  in  the 
water,  and  was  truly  a land  animal;  that  its  bones  are  most  com- 
mon 111  North  America,  and  that  they  are  fresher  and  better  pre- 
^rved  than  any  other  fossil  bones.  Further  inquiry  has  enabled 
Cuvier  to  reckon,  in  all,  live  different  species  of  the  ma^todon- 
ton,  some  of  which  have  been  found  on  the  Old  Continent.  One 
species  was  found  by  Humboldt  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  at  the 
leight  of  1200  toises.  This,  we  believe,  is  the  greatest  height 
at  which  the  fossil  bones  of  quadrupeds  have  ever  been  discoi^r- 
ed.  Anus  w'e  have  live  species,  constituting  an  entire  genus,  to 
be  added  to  the  six  formerly  enumerated ; making,  in  all,  eleven 
species,  which  have  entirely  disappeared  from  among  the  livin» 
inhabitants  of  the  earth.  ® 

We  have  spoken,  hitherto,  only  of  those  animal  remains  which 
occur  in  the  loose  and  unconsolidated  earth.  The  remains  of 
land  animals,  however,  and  even  of  quadrupeds,  have  been  some- 
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times  found  included  in  stone,  of  a slaty  and  calcareous  nature. 
Of  this,  the  plaster  quarries  near  Paris  have  aflbrded  a remarka- 
ble example,  and  one  that  occurred  fortunately  in  a situation 
■where  there  were  many  skilful  and  accurate  observers.  In  the 
third  volume  of  the  Annales,  Cuvier  gives  an  account  of  bones 
which  he  had  found  included  between  the  strata  of  gypsum,  in 
the  plaster  quarries  near  Paris,  of  which,  after  a very  ample  de- 
tail of  the  head,  the  various  parts  of  which  he  had  been  enabled 
perfectly  to  replace,  he  concludes,  that  no  well  informed  natural- 
ist would  deny  that  these  bones  had  belonged  to  a herbivorous 
animal,  of  the  order  of  Packydermata,  and  of  a genus  between 
the  tapir  and  the  rhinoceros.  As  little  could  he  deny,  says  he, 
that  no  such  animal  has  yet  been  discovered  among  the  living 
tribes  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  He  gives  to  this  genus  the 
name  of  Palaotherium,  expressive  of  its  great  antiquity. 

Farther  research  into  the  remains,  of  which  the  plaster  quar- 
ries about  Paris  contain  so  many  specimens,  enabled  him  to  dis- 
cover another  genus  similar  to  the  former,  but  without  canine 
teeth,  which  he  has  distinguished  by  a term  indicating  this  inoffen- 
sive structure,  Anoplotherium.  In  each  of  these  genera  he  dis- 
tinguished several  species,  as  the  Magnum,  Medium,  Minus, 
Commune. 

In  a ^Memoir  subsequent  to  those  which  are  considered  above, 
inserted  in  the  12th  vol.  of  the  Annales,  Cuvier  gives  an  account 
of  two  entire  skeletons  whicli  he  had  completed  with  infinite  la- 
bour, one  of  the  Anoplotherium  commune,  and  the  other  of  the 
Palaotkeriuin  medium.  They  were,  as  has  beensaid,  something 
between  the  hog  and  the  tapir,  but  of  great  size;  the  Anoplothe- 
rium about  twelve  feet  long,  measuring  to  the  extremity  of  the 
tail. 

A reflection  with  which  he  concludes  his  second  Memoir  on 
this  subject,  is  highly  deserving  of  attention.*  It  must  seem 
strange,  he  observes,  that  in  a country  as  extensive  as  that 
which  our  quarries  occupy,  more  than  twenty  leagues  from  east 
to  west,  there  are  hardly  any  animal  remains,  but  of  one  single 
family.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted,  that  the  proportion  of  bones 
of  any  species  has  some  relation  to  the  numbers  of  that  species 
when  alive.  This,  therefore,  indicates  a condition  of  the  ani- 
mal world,  corresponding  very  little  to  what  we  have  now  be- 
fore us.  In  the  present  state  of  the  globe,  the  countries  which 
make  a part  of  the  tw’o  great  continents  are  inhabited  by  ani- 
mals of  all  the  different  families,  each  according  to  its  latitude 
and  the  quality  of  the  soil.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case 


* Annales  clu  M.  tom,  3.  p.  386. 
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M’ith  large  islands  ; and  the  condition  of  New  Holland,  in  par- 
ticular, may  throw  some  light  on  the  state  of  the  country  inha- 
bited by  the  animals  in  our  quarries. 

Five  sixths  of  all  the  quadrupeds  of  New  Holland  belong  to 
one  and  the  same  family, — that  of  the  animals  of  the  Opossum 
kind.  The  six  genera  of  this  family,  the  Dasjurus,  the  Pha- 
langist,  the  Kangaroo,  &c.  are  all  very  near  one  another,  and 
have  nothing  analogous  to  them  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  except 
the  Opossum  of  South  America. 

The  number  of  species  comprehended  in  these  six  genera, 
amounts  at  least  to  forty  ; and  there  are  not  in  the  whole 
country  above  eight  or  ten  species  not  belonging  to  them, 
namely,  a Wild-Dog,  two  Rats,  and  several  species  of  Bat. 
Here  then  we  have  a country  of  considerable  extent,  which, 
at  the  present  day,  in  the  proportion  of  the  families  of  existing 
quadrupeds,  offers  something  very  similar  to  what  must  have  ta- 
ken place  among  the  fossil  animals  of  our  quarries,  where  we 
find  at  least  eight  that  are  pachydermous  for  one  that  is  carnivo- 
rous. This  consideration  must  evidently  be  of  weight,  if  we  are 
to  form  any  conjecture  concerning  the  state  of  the  earth’s  surface, 
at  the  time  when  it  was  inhabited  by  these  extinct  species. 

Besides  the  Memoirs  in  which  Cuvier  has  described  the 
Pachydermata,  he  treats,  in  another,  of  those  Carnivorous  ani- 
mals of  w'hich  the  remains  are  preserved  in  a fossil  state.  * The 
caverns  of  Germany,  found  in  a great  tract  of  mountainous 
country,  have  been  long  celebrated  for  the  multitude  of  animal 
remains  which  they  contain.  The  mountains  in  which  these 
caves  are  found,  are  all  calcareous  and  connected  with  one  ano- 
ther. Beginning  with  the  Hartz,  they  separate  the  valley  of  the 
> Elbe  from  that  of  the  Weser,  and  proceeding  eastward,  from 
those  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  till,  turning  the  sources  of 
the  Elbe,  they  go  on,  to  divide  the  valleys  of  the  Oder  and  the 
' Vistula  from  the  plains  of  Hungary,  or  the  great  basin  of  the 

I Danube.  The  extent  of  this  chain  is  more  than  two  hundred 

leagues. 

At  one  extremity  of  this  long  line  are  Beauman’s  Cave  and 
Scharfel’s  in  the  Hartz,  described  in  the  Protogea  of  Leibnitz. 
At  the  other  extremity  are  the  caves  in  Hungary  which  also 
contain  bones,  and  which  have  been  known  from  immemorial 
' time.  Between  these  two  extremes,  are  the  caves  in  Franconia 
I near  Bayreuth,  and  particularly  the  cave  of  Gaylenreuth,  which 
of  all  others  is  the  richest  in  fossil  remains.  These  caverns  are 
of  great  extent ; they  are  lined  w’ith  stalactitical  concretions ; and  in 
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these  conciclions,  near  the  bottom,  and  on  the  floor,  are  contain- 
ed a vast  number  of  bones.  The  bones  in  them  all,  are  nearly 
in  the  same  state  ; detached,  shattered,  broken,  but  never  rolled  ; 
a little  lighter  and  less  solid  than  recent  bones,  yet  in  their  ani- 
mal state  very  little  decomposed,  containing  much  gelatinous 
matter,  and  not  at  all  petrifled. 

What  is  most  singular  is,  that  hi  all  these  caverns,  over  a dis- 
tance of  more  than  two  hundred  leagues,  the  bones  are  the 
same.  Three  fourths  of  them  nearly  belong  to  two  species  of 
Bears  which  no  longer  exist.  About  half  the  remainder  belong 
to  a species  of  Hyeena  ; some  few  belong  to  the  Tiger,  or  the 
Lion  ; others  to  the  Wolf  or  Dog,  the  Fox,  the  Polecat,  or  to 
some  species  nearly  allied  to  them.  The  species  so  common 
in  the  soil  and  alluvial  ground,  as  already  described,  viz.  Ele- 
uhants.  Rhinoceroses,  Horses,  Buffaloes,  Tapirs^are  never 
found  here  ; neither  any  of  the  Palaeotheria,  such  as  occur  in 
the  stony  beds  about  Paris.  So  also,  conversely,  none  of  the 
bones  found  in  these  caverns  are  ever  discovered  in  either  of 
the  other  situations,  except  those  of  the  Hyiena,  which  are 
sometimes  found  in  the  loose  earth.  It  is  also  of  consequence 
to  observe,  that  the  caves  never  contain  the  bones  of  any  marine 
animals  whatever,  nor  any  thing  that  marks  the  piesence  of  the 
sea. 

The  earth,  which  serves  as  the  envelope  oi  the  bones,  was  ana- 
lyzed by  M.  Laugieii,  assistant  chemist  in  the  Museum,  and 
was  found  to  contain  21  per  cent,  of  the  phosphate  of  lime,  the 
characteristic  ol  bone.  Ihere  w ere  o2  pei  cent,  of  lime  and 
magnesia  combined  with  carbonic  acid  5 and  24  of  the  caibonic 
acid  itself.  The  comparison  of  the  bones  with  those  of  living 
animals,  has  been  inaoe  with  a degiee  of  care,  accuracy,  and  la- 
borious examination,  that  can  hardly  be  exceeded. 

The  bones  of  the  carnivorous  animals,  dejiosited  over  this  ex- 
tensive chain,  are  on  a level  higher  than  that  at  which  the  bones 
of  the  elephant  and  oihex  Pachydermetta  are  found,  with  the 
exception  of  that  which  Humboldt  brought  from  the  height  of 

1200  toises.  r • . 1 u 1 • L 

There  appears,  however,  to  be  no  distinct  rnaiks,  by  which 

the  order  of  the  two,  in  respect  of  time,  can  be  compared  with 
one  anyther.  Cuvier  seems  inclined  to  think  the  era  of  the 
carnivorous  animals  later  than  that  to  which  the  bones  of  the 
Mammoth  are  to  be  referred.  A very  long  period,  however, 
and  not  a mere  point  of  time,  must  have  been  required  for  the 
accumulation  of  these  bones. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  animals  to  which  they  belong- 
ed, lived  and  died  in  the  caverns  w here  their  bones  remain. 
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There  is  no  appearance  of  any  sudden  catastrophe,  like  the  wa- 
ters of  the  ocean,  arising  and  pursuing  the  animals  into  caverns, 
where  they  at  last  perished. 

But  carnivorous  animals  are  solitary,  both  from  inclination 
and  necessity;  and  instinct  would  in  vain  collect  those  indi- 
viduals, whom  the  difficulty  of  procuring  subsistence  must  soon 
force  to  a distance  from  one  another.  Eaeh  cavern  in  this  ex- 
tensive chain  was  therefore  the  den  of  a single  Despot,  wlio 
sallied  forth,  as  his  ancestors  had  done,  to  prey  on  the  defence- 
less inhabitants  of  those  woods,  w hich,  in  later  times,  after  men 
had  become  masters  of  the  world,  w'ere  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Hircynian  Forest.  What  a length  of  time  must  have  been 
required  to  pave  these  vast  caverns  with  the  bones  of  their  solita- 
ry masters,  in  such  quantities  as  still  to  astonish  the  Naturalist, 
after  supplying  the  apothecaries  of  Germany  from  the  days  of 
Paracelsus  to  the  present  time  ! Indeed,  it  is  a striking  mark 
of  the  vicissitudes  to  which  the  earth  and  ail  its  inhabitants  are 
subject,  that  the  bones  of  animals,  of  which  the  very  race  is  ex- 
tinct, and  which  fed  many  ages  ago  on  species  that  are  now' 
unknown,  should  be  devoured,  in  tlieir  turn,  by  the  individuals 
of  the  human  race. 

The  extinct  genera  and  species,  of  which  we  have  now'  seen 
so  many  examples,  belonged  to  two  of  the  great  families  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  the  Carnivora  and  Pachydermata.  Among 
the  ruminating  animals,  a similar  loss  has  not  been  observed. 
A memoir  of  Cuvier,  inserted  in  the  Tw'elfth  volume*  of  the 
Annales,  contains  an  account  of  the  principal  facts  that  have 
been  observed  concerning  these  last,  particularly  the  Deer,  the 
O.x,  and  the  Buffalo ; of  all  w'hich,  fossil  remains  are  frequently 
discovered.  It  is  remarked,  however,  that  this  numerous  family 
presents  peculiar  difficulties,  when  its  remains  are  found  in  a 
fossil  state.  For,  though  the  order  of  ruminating  animals  is 
distinguished,  by  strong  and  well  marked  characters,  from  every 
other  order,  the  genera  and  species  are  not  easily  distinguished 
from  one  another.  This  is  so  much  the  case,  that  naturalists, 
for  making  out  these  distinctions,  have  been  obliged  to  have 
recouise  to  the  horns,  which  being  entirely  exterior,  and  vary- 
ing in  the  same  species,  both  in  form  and  in  size,  according 
to  the  sex,  the  age,  and  the  climate,  cannot  fail  to  be  subject 
to  considerable  uncertainty.  The  conclusions,  therefore,  con- 
cerning the  identity  or  the  diversity  of  the  genera  and  species 
of  such  animals,  can  hardly  be  drawn  w'ith  the  same  confidence 
as  in  the  preceding  instances.  Admitting  this  to  be  true,  and 
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looking  rather  to  what  is  probable,  than  to  what  is  certain, 
our  author  concludes,  from  a very  careful  examination,  that 
the  remains  of  ruminating  quadrupeds,  whether  found  in  the 
loose  earth,  or  in  the  fissures  of  rocks  combined  with  stalac- 
titical  concretions,  do  not  differ  essentially  from  the  bones  of 
animals  now  living,  and  inhabiting  the  same  countries  where 
these  remains  are  found.  To  this  rule,  some  animals  of  the 
Deer  kind,  and  especially  the  fossil  Elk  of  Ireland,  form  the 
only  exceptions  that  are  known.  This  is  the  more  remark- 
able, that  the  bones  of  these  animals  are  found  along  with 
those  of  tlie  Elephant  and  the  other  Pachydermata.  In  the 
bones  of  the  Horse,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  ruminating  ani- 
mals, an  accurate  resemblance  between  the  fossil  and  the  living 
species  is  observed. 

The  fossil  elk  of  Ireland  is  the  most  celebrated  of  the  rumi- 
nating animals  found  in  a fossil  state,  and  is  that  which  natu- 
ralists are  the  most  unanimous  in  considering  as  an  unknown 
species.  The  horns  of  this  animal  are  found  in  Ireland,  not, 
properly  speaking,  in  the  bogs,  but  in  the  gravel  or  alluvial 
earth,  which  usually  forms  the  base  on  which  the  peat-moss 
rests.  The  horns  are  of  an  extraordinary  size ; and  Cuvver 
has  shown,  that  they  are  neither  those  of  the  elk  nor  the  rein- 
deer. The  horns  of  the  largest  elks,  now  living,  are  not  above 
half  the  size  of  the  fossil  horns  of  Ireland.  The  results,  dedu- 
ced from  a long  and  accurate  comparison,  are,  that  the  Irish  elk, 
the  deer  of  Scania,  and  tlie  great  buffalo  of  Siberia,  are  unknown 
animals;  but  that  the  other  fossil  bones  of  this  order  are  un- 
distinguishable  from  those  of  the  common  deer,  the  roe,  the 
urus,  the  ox,  the  buffalo,  &,c. 

The  difficulty  of  accounting  for  the  loss  of  the  species  be- 
longing to  one  family,  and  the  preservation  of  those  belonging 
to  another,  are  nearly  alike;  and  we  cannot  hope  to  understand 
the  one,  without  having  an  explanation  of  the  other.  Further 
examination  may  throw  more  light  on  a subject,  where,  though 
much  has  lately  been  discovered,  a great  deal  no  doubt  remains 
to  be  known. 

We  have  thus  finished  an  abstract  of  what  we  conceive  to  be 
a most  curious  and  valuable  document  concerning  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  our  globe.  It  is  a work  of  great  ingenuity  and 
research ; and  does  infinite  honour  to  the  skilful  Naturalist  by 
whom  it  has  been  conducted.  It  is  curious  to  remark,  that  the 
principal  loss  which  the  lapse  of  time  has  produced,  so  far  as 
we  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of  animals,  has  fallen  up- 
on one  particular  order.  There  are  six  genera  of  P achyder- 
mata  now  existing;  namely,  the  Elephant,  the  Tapir,  the 
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Hog,  the  Hippojxitamus,  the  Daman,  and  the  Rhinoceros ; and 
there  are  three  genera,  the  Balceotherium,  Anoplothcrium,  and 
JJastodontonf  which  are  lost,  besides  many  species* 

The  opinion  entertained  by  Cuvier  concerning  the  extinction 
of  these  animals,  such  of  them  at  least  as  are  found  in  the  soil 
or  the  alluvial  earth,  is,  that  it  has  been  produced  by  water,  or 
by  some  sudden  iiuuidation  that  overwhelmed  the  land  to  a cer- 
tain height.  1 here  is,  indeed,  no  appearance  of  the  bones  ha- 
ving been  carried  or  transported  by  water;  and  there, is  no  rea- 
son to  suspect  that  the  catastrophe  arose  from  a wave  or  cnn  eiit 
having  such  force  as  to  carry  every  thing  along  with  it.  If  a de- 
luge was  the  cause,  it  must  have  been  a simple  submersion  of 
the  land  under  the  water,  without  any  thing  like  that 
winch  some  geologists  have  imagined.  Whether  this  submersion 
arose  from  the  rising  up  of  the  water,  or  the  sinking  down  of  the 
land,  IS  not  likely  to  be  ascertained  from  the  phenomena  of  the 
animal  kingdom ; and  on  this  subject,  the  hicts,  and,  perhaps, 
still  more,  the  theories  of  geologists,  will  incline  them  to  foi  ai 
dilterent  opinions.  Some  peihaps  may  think,  that  a sudden  ca- 
tastrophe IS  not  a supposition  necessary  for  the  explanation  of 
these  appearances.  The  fossil  remains  in  some  countries,  parti- 
culaily  m Siberia,  where  they  seem  to  form  the  groundwork  of 
entire  islands,  are  too  great  to  owe  their  origin  to  the  animals 
existing  at  any  one  instant,  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  The 
accumulation  of  ages;  the  collecting  together  of  die  remains 
which  a long  series  of  years  had  consigned  to  the  earlh,  coui.i 
a one  enable  the  Lena  or  the  Indegirka  to  construct  those  sepul- 
chral monuments  which  are  described  above.  The  common 
course  ol  nature,  therefore,  may  be  sufficient  to  explain  the  ex- 
istence of  these  animal  remains;  and  the  entire  loss  of  ceitam 
ipecies  may  perhaps  have  arisen  from  the  extension  and  severity 
ol  man  s doimnion  over  the  earth.  The  preservation  of  the  Ru- 
niiiiant,and  the  extinction  of  so  many  of  ihe  Pachydermous  eni- 
inals,  may  also,  in  some  measure  be  explained  by  the  greater 
numbers  ol  the  former,  their  wider  diffusion,  and  their  greater 
activity  Tins  much  at  least  may  be  considered  as  certahi,  that 
I ue  explanation  ol  these  lossil  bones  is  to  be  derived,  either  from 
a submersion  of  the  continents  under  water,  quietly  and  without 
agitation,  or  from  the  accidents  which  occur  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature.  .Ail  other  hypotheses  seem  to  be  excluded- 
and  this  exclusion  IS  no  iiieonsiderahle  step  towards  the  linal  so- 
lution ol  the  jiroblein, 

Ihe  only  dtsideiatum  that  has  occurred  to  usintliesei!/c- 
MO/m  is  one  which  may  he  easily  icmovcd;  it  concerns  the 
atate  o.  Ue  bones  lound  m (he  plaster  quarries,  nnneralogicall^- 
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considered. . Are  they  completely  petrified,  or  are  they  oidy  in- 
cluded in  the  gypsum In  what  degree  are  they  penetrated  by 
earthy  substances  ? Do  they  contain  any  phosphate  of  lime  ? 
AV'hat  is  the  degree  of  their  consolidation  ? 

These  Memoircs  serve  strongly  to  exemplify  the  great  advan- 
tage which  the  sciences  may  derive  from  each  other,  even  when 
they  are  so  unlike  as  Geology  and  Anatomy.  So,  also,  the  ex- 
amination of  the  marine  petrifactions  found  in  rocks,  may  give 
great  information  concerning  the  migration  and  character  of  the 
animals  that  inhabited  the  earth  at  a period  much  more  remote 
than  any  of  those  which  we  have  now  been  considering.  We 
have  accordingly  observed,  with  great  satisfaction,  the  inquiries 
of  another  learned  Professor  in  the  Museum,  Lam  ark,  into  the 
nature  of  the  fossil  shells  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris.  From 
ihe'description  and  classification  of  such  objects  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  much  benefit  will  be  derived  to  the  history  both  of 
the  Mineral  and  of  the  Animal  kingdom. 


Art.  IX.  Brief  Remarks  on  the  Character  and  Composition 
of  the  Rxissian  Army,  and  a Sketch  of  the  Campaigns  in 
Poland,  in  the  Years  1806  and  1807.  By  Sir  Robert  Wil- 
son, Aid-de-camp  to  the  King,  Knight  of  the  Military  Order 
of  Maria  Theresa,  &c.  &c.  &c.  4to.  pp.  306.  London,  Eger- 
ton.  1810. 

This  is,  in  many  points  of  view,  a very  interesting  book. 

The  name  of  its  author  stands  deservedly  high,  for  gallant- 
ry and  enterprise  in  the  profession  of  arms ; he  is  known,  too, 
and  favourably  known,  by  his  former  writings ; and  whatever 
comes  from  Ins  pen,  tliough  frequently  tinctured  with  prejudices, 
and  marked  with  a zeal  sometimes  bordering  on  intemper- 
ance, bears  nevertheless  a strong  character  of  originality  and 
enthusiasm,  which  excites  and  maintains  our  attention.  The 
subject  of  the  present  volume  is  sufficiently  important.  It  is  the 
real  vindication  of  the  Russian  army  from  certain  supposed 
charges,  and  a supposed  defence  of  the  Russians  in  general, 
from  some  actual  imputations  which  recent  travellers  have 
brought  against  them.  It  contains  many  valuable  particulars 
injperfectly  known  in  this  country ; and,  after  making  allow- 
ance for  much  inaccuracy,  and  a good  deal  of  useless  disputa- 
tion, to  prove  what  no  one  seems  to  have  disputed,  must  be 
allowed  to  have  made  an  important  addition  to  our  knowledge 
of  that  country.  If  any  further  apology  were  wanting,  for  di- 
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reeling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  this  M ork,  we  mi<^ht  find 
It  in  the  circumstance  of  Sir  Robert  Wilson  having  apparently 
been  led  to  publish  it  as  an  answer  to  Dr.  Clarke’s  excellent  tra- 
vels, formerly  noticed  in  this  Journal. 

The  opportunities  of  information  possessed  by  our  author 
were,  111  so  far  as  regards  the  Russian  nrnu/,  and  the  campaigns 
in  Rolan^  exceedingly  ample.  He  was  aUached  to  the  missioa 
ot  l^ord  Hutchinson  during  those  campaigns  ; and,  beside  hav-; 
ing  access  to  the  Russian  staff,  (if  we  may  so  term  it),  he  was 
an  eyewitness  of  part  of  the  manoeuvres  of  the  mass  of  soldiers 
which  we  are  taught  to  call  the  Russian  army.  Studyin<r  the 
subject  so  nearly  and  in  company  with  so  admirable  a miluary 
observer  ^ Lord  Hutchinson,  it  must  be  his  own  fault  if  he  has 
reported  inaccurately  to  his  readers  ; and,  that  the  inaccuracy. 
If  any,  is  undesigned,  we  may  infer  from  the  appeal  which  lie 
makes  to  that  noble  and  gallant  officer  to  confirm  his  state- 
ments,—an  appeal,  which  indeed,  as  yet,  only  manifests  his 
o\vn  consciousness  of  well-meamng,  inasmuch  as  it  is  coupled 
with  the  admission  that  Lord  Hutchinson  has  not  seen  the 

Z testimony  to  its  correctness, 

but  which,  at  events,  is  an  evidence  of  frankness  and  since, 
rity.  Lord  Hutchinson  (he  observes)  ‘ is  indisputably  hiafi 
^ authority  ; and  ajthough  I have  had  no  commumcation  with 
^ im  relative  to  this  publication,  1 dare  to  affirm,  that  he  will 
^ corroborate  all  that  I have  stated  respecting  the  Eoiperor  and 
^ his  government,  and  the  courage,  conduct  and  merits  of  the 
Russian  army;  and  that  he  rvill  express  his  concurring  sen- 
. ‘"”e«ts/n  more  impressive  language  than  1 have  used,  when- 
ever  suitable  opportunity  offers.’  (p.  vii  ) He  then  goes  on  to 
mention  various  other  things,  for  which  Lord  Hutchinson  is,  ac- 
cording to  our  authors  expectations,  ready  to  vouch,  but  which 
until  these  large  drafts  on  his  Lordship  are  duly  accepted,  must 
rest  entirely  on  the  credit  of  Sir  Robert  Wilson.  We  do  not 
mean  to  insinuate  that  this  is  inferior, -we  only  remark,  in 
passing  and  to  prevent  mistakes,  that  it  is  a ditferent  secu- 
iity.  He  makes  a similar  appeal  to  ‘ five  hundred’  other  tra- 
vellers, some  of  whom  he  names.  But  the  only  document  like 

t^ Hon  'c 'h  H produced,  is  a 'short  letter  from 

the  Hon.  L.  H.  Hutchinson,  expressive  of  his  goodwill  towards 
he  Russians,  and  Ins  indignation  at  the  accusations  made.  a<'ainst 
idp  he  seems  to  have  no  very  correct 

at  second  hand);  for  he  adds, 
that  they  have  been  described  as  a people  • with  wJiom  no  inter- 
course should  be  held  ; and  we  are  confident,  that  if  any  such 
description  has  been  given  of  them,  it  has  not  fejlen  undir  our 
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eyes.  In  truth,  Sir  Robert  Wilson  himself  defends  the  Rus- 
sians against  attacks  which  never  have  been  made  on  them, 
much  more  successfully  than  when  he  comes  to  the  points  where 
they  have  really  been  assailed. 

There  is  another  circumstance  which  deserves  attention,  as 
affecting  the  credit  of  this  work  on  controverted  matters.  We 
allude  to  the  indistinct,  but,  we  are  very  far  from  thinking,  pur- 
posely obscure,  manner  in  which  facts  known  to  our  author  as 
an  eyewitness,  are  mixed  up  with  others  which  he  has  learnt  from 
testimony,  or  perhaps  picked  up  from  common  report.  He  does 
not  deal  much  indeed  at  any  time  in  the  particulars  of  his  evidence. 
He  seldom  lets  us  know  how  he  came  by  his  information.  We 
have  it  all  together  as  if  it  rested  on  equal  authority, — and  doubt- 
less, he  himself  believes  it  all  equally  : But  the  question  being 
very  often  neither  more  nor  less  than, — whether  he  or  others 
had  the  most  authentic  information,  and  whether  he  was  entitled 
to  believe  what  he  w'rote,  and  to  contradict  those  others,— it  was 
manifestly  fitting  that  he  should  lay  open  the  grounds  on  which 
he  demands  credit,  if  he  expected  to  obtain  such  a preference. 
Under  this  class  comes  a practice  very  familiar  with  Sir  Robert 
Wilson,  but  which  we  really  cannot  approve  of ; — w'e  mean,  his 
way  of  relating  occurrences  in  such  equivocal  terms  as  to  leave 
it  doubtful  whether  he  is  speaking  as  an  eyewitness — nay  in- 
deed speaking  of  himself,  or  not.  ‘ A British  officer  who  was 
* present^  we  suspect  frequently  means  our  gallant  author — 
but  undoubtedly  not  always ; and  hence  much,  and  often  fatal, 
uncertainty.  So,  such  lively  description  as  the  following,  of 
the  Ataman  of  the  Cossacks,  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  the 
author  is  speaking  from  recollection — ‘ His  mien,  his  vener- 
‘ able  and  soldier-like  appearance — his  solemn  dignity  of  man- 
‘ ner,  combined  w ith  the  awful  incidents  of  the  scene  to  ren- 
‘ der  this  one  of  the  most  imposing  and  interesting  sights  that 
‘ could  be  witnessed  — Yet  he  does  not  once  say  that  he  was 
there,  or  that  he  ever  saw  the  Ataman  in  his  life.  Now,  why  all 
this  scrupulousness  about  the  use  of  the  first  person  ? Was  there 
any  kind  of  impropriety  in  telling  the  thing  plainly  and  distinctly 
as  It  happened  ? Or,  is  it  not  infinitely  hurtful  to  the  credit  of  the 
narrative,  to  leave  the  reader  in  such  a state  of  doubt — to  throw 
suspicions  into  the  minds  of  some* — and  furnish  ill-disposed  per- 
sons with  an  opportunity  of  insinuating,  that  we  are  kept  in 
this  uncertainly  to  prevent  ns  from  confronting  the  author  with 
ether  witnesses  ? — These  things  vve  throw  out  for  Sir  Robert 
Wilson’s  consideration  ; they  must  have  struck  every  one  who 
reads  his  book  i But  those'vvill  regret  them  the  most,  who  have 
jipi  used  it  with  the  greatest  interest. 
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We  must  still  further  premise,  with  respect  to  the  composition 
of  this  volume,  that  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  written  in  the 
English  language — so  bad  is  the  style,  in  every  respect.  Nor 
should  we  have  noticed  tliis,  had  the  faults  been  such  as  an  un- 
practised hand  might  naturally  fall  into ; but  its  vices  are  those  of 
elaborate  elfort ; and  respecting,  as  we  sincerely  do,  the  talents 
of  the  author,  and  hoping  that  we  shall  again  be  called  upon  to 
consider  his  workmanship,  we  must  earnestly  intreat  of  him  to 
write  plainly,  and  intelligibly,  and  naturally.  To  give  instances 
of  what  we  are  blaming,  would  be  to  extract  any  sentence  at  ran- 
dom from  the  book.  We  have  it  lying  open  at  p.  26  & 27 ; and, 
in  the  course  of  one  paragraph,  it  is  said  that ' the  Cossaque  is  to 
‘ no  man  inferior^ — that  ‘ hereditary  habits  of  \»kar,  and  perhaps 
‘ a natural  talent  for  that  species  of  it  in  which  they{}he  habits?) 

‘ are  engaged,  adds  an  acute  intelligence  and  capacity  that  is  not 
‘ generally  shareA — that  ‘ by  the  stars,  the  wind,  and  an  union 
‘ of  the  most  ingenious  observations,  he  travels.  Sac.’ — that  ‘ he 
‘ tracks  some  precursor  with  the  assurance  and  the  indefatigable 
‘ ardour  of  the  instinctive  blo'od-hound.’  The  creation  of  new 
words  is  perpetual ; — every  page  teems  with  them. — It  is  need- 
less to  give  instances. — But  what  will  our  readers  think  of  a vo- 
cabulary, in  which  are  to  be  found,  chivalresque,  disunitable, 
evitate  ? — Let  us  also  whisper  to  the  author,  that  ‘ auferre,  ra- 
‘ pere,  trucidare,falsis  nominihus  imperium,’  does  in  no  wise 
mean,  ‘ under  false  pretexts  they  rob,  despoil  and  desolate  the 
‘ empire’  (p,  xvii.)  Nor  indeed  did  Tacitus,  when  he  said 
‘ solitudinem  faciunt^  ever  dream  of  ‘ rendering  it’  (that  is,  the 
empire)  ‘ a desert’  (desart.) — All  these  things,  however,  are  of 
little  moment ; and  we  speak  without  any  kind  of  compliment, 
when  we  desire  the  reader  to  lay  every  thing  out  of  his  view  ex- 
cept the  substantial  merit  of  this  work,  which  is  real  and  impor- 
tant. 

It  contains  a preface,  filled  with  a good  deal  of  general  and 
rather  declamatory  matter,  evincing  the  author’s  displeasure  at 
those  who  have  attacked  the  Russians ; a dissertation  on  the  com- 
position of  the  Russian  armies,  which  is  extremely  valuable;  and 
an  equally  interesting  account  of  the  Polish  campaigns  of  1806 
and  1807.  W’e  must,  however,  advert  to  this  preface,  for  the 
purpose  of  entering  our  protest  against  some  loose  and  dangerous 
opinions  thrown  out  by  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  we  trust  hastily  and 
from  imperfect  consideration  of  the  subject.  He  thus  mentions 
the  partition  of  Poland. 

‘ The  erasure  of  Poland  from  the  list  of  States  has  ever  been 
deemed  an  atrocious  outrage.  But  certainly  Poland  had  abused 
her  independence.  For  nine  hundred  years  this  fine  country 
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(with  very  little  intermission)  had  been  the  prey  of  factions  and 
disorder,  which  had  kept  the  bordering  States  in  continual  in- 
quietude, whilst  they  desolated  and  degraded  the  people.  Aking 
without  authority,  a turbulent  and  avaricious  nobility,  and  a peo- 
ple greatly  favoured  by  nature,  overwhelmed  with  oppression 
and  poverty,  were  the  characteristics  of  this  nation. 

‘ Its  habits  of  violence  and  anarchy  were  at  variance  with  the 
good  order  of  society ; and  its  constitution  was  not  analogous  to 
the  general  spirit  and  political  system  of  Europe. 

‘ The  principle  of  the  Elective  Monarchy,  so  plausible  in  theory, 
was  in  practice  found  to  be  the  source  of  innumerable  evils,  which 
destroyed  the  country,  were  injurious  to  the  repose  of  Europe, 
and  only  gratified  the  sordid  or  ambitious  views,’  &c.  p.  xiv. 

And  there  follows  a great  deal  more  to  the  same  efi’ect.  Cer- 
tainly the  jurists  of  Catherine  and  Frederick  themselves  never 
vetitured  upon  so  bold  a ground  in  their  mercenary  attempts  to 
defend  the  atrocious  transaction  in  question.  Indeed,  we  after- 
wards find  him  dealing  in  topics,  if  possible,  still  more  startling, 
— and  speaking  as  if  not  only  ail  public  law  were  at  an  end,  but 
as  if  nations  might,  with  their  eyes  open  to  the  nature  of  their 
conduct,  pursue  their  interest  at  the  expense  of  every  thing  like 
moral  duty.  ‘ The  possession  of  Finland,’  he  says,  (meaning  that 
barbarous  war  which  the  Russians  lately  waged  against  our  Swe- 
dish allies,  and  which  probably  nothing  but  the  atrocities  of  the 
French  during  the  late  campaign  in  Portugal  ever  equalled) — 
‘ The  possession  of  Finland  was  a measure  that  may  be  condem- 
‘ ned  for  its  immorality,  but  which  has  placed  the  most  valuable 
‘ gem  in  the  Russian  diadem — and  then  he  enumerates  the  ad- 
vantages w hich  Russia  has  gained  by  it.  Indeed,  we  must  observe, 
that  our  gallant  author’s  professional  pursuits  appear. somewhat 
to  have  blunted  his  feelings,  and  given  him  a bias  towards  every 
thing  that  is  varnished  over  by  the  ‘ circumstance  of  glorious  w'ar.’ 
In  this  volume  we  meet  w ith  frequent  instances  cf  his  tendency  to 
view  every  thing  merely  in  a military  light.  Thus,  after  men- 
tioning the  savage  warfare  of  the  Cossacks — he  adds,  that,  to  be 
sure,  ‘they  are  injurious  in  countries  where  the  goodw'illof  thein- 
‘ habitants  is  of  immediate  importance,  or  w here  moderation  and 
‘ regularity  can  alone  provide  the  armies  with  their  subsistence.’ 
And,  speaking  of  the  Basquiers,  he  says,  ‘ Some  benefits  might 
‘be  derived  from  the  example  of  their  habits;  and  the  troops 
‘ who  could,  like  them,  banquet  on  horseflesh,  dressed  or  raw, 
‘ sweet  or  tainted,  requiring  not  either  bread  or  wine  for  suste- 
‘ nance,  might  indeed  be  called  savages,  but  would  soon  have  at 
‘ their  command  all  the  luxuries  of  c>ther  nations,  to  lose  again, 
‘ w hen  they  adopted  the  polished  manners  of  the  conquered.’ 
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There  are  some  atrocities,  however,  which,  greatly  to  his 
credit,  Sir  Robert  Wilson  has  always  vehemently  attacked, 
although  they  were  committed  in  the  course  of  military  proceed- 
ings, for  purposes  strictly  belligerent,  to  the  great  benefit  of 
those  who  practised  them,  and  by  masters  in  the  art  of  war  : 
But,  then,  they  were  not  perpetrated  by  either  Russians  or 
Cossacks  ; and,  consequently,  they  may  fairly  be  exposed.  We 
allude  to  the  w’ell  known  charges  made  by  our  author  against 
Buonaparte  in  a former  work,  and  to  which  he  recurs  in  this 
preface.  He  thus  mysteriously  speaks  of  this  subject — ‘ Re- 

* spect  for  the  lives  and  families  of  several  persons,  not  less  emi- 
‘ nent  for  virtue  than  science,  obliges  me  still  to  withhold  the 
‘ evidence  on  which  I frame  those  charges  ; and  there  exist  other 
‘ momentous  considerations  to  restrain  me  from  a voluntary  dis- 
‘ play  of  that  authority,  which  would  assure  the  sacrifice  of  per- 
‘ sons  who  are  entitled  to  protection,  instead  of  injury  ; but  1 
‘ repeat  again,  that  although  the  onus  probandi  ultimately  lies 
‘ with  me,*  this  was  a case  where  the  accused  should  haw  in- 

* sisted  upon  a trial,  so  as  to  have  forced  the  proofs  ; and  not 
‘ have  directed  his  ambassador  to  have  made  a clandestine  re- 
‘ monstrance  for  the  punishment  of  the  accuser,  and  the  sup- 
‘ pression  of  the  charges.’  As  this  is  a question  of  some  mo- 
ment, we  must  be  excused  for  stopping  on  our  way  to  ofier  a 
few  observations  upon  it. 

It  will  scarcely,  we  imagine,  be  necessary  for  us  to  premise, 
that  we  have  but  little  inclination  to  take  the  part  of  the  French 
Emperor.  We  need  not  appeal  to  the  former  pages  of  this 
Journal,  for  our  defence  from  such  an  imputation  : We  appeal 
only  to  its  spirit  and  principles.  He  is  the  enemy  of  England  ; 
and  he  is  the  enemy  of  liberty.  That  is  enough.  We  hate  him 
as  a tyrant ; — we  hate  him  as  we  do  those  wl^o  would  in  this 
country  extinguish  what  remains  of  freedom,  and  destroy  all 
that  is  glorious  in  the  English  name; — and  if  we  dread  him 
somewhat  more,  it  is  only  because  his  capacity  is  greater  than 
theirs.  Now,  if  there  are  any  persons  who  feel  it  necessary  to 
discover  other  reasons  for  detesting  this  Buonaparte — who,  not 
satisfied  with  his  being  a despot,  a tyrant  by  trade,  a contemner 
of  the  rights  of  men,  and  an  enemy  of  peace  and  of  the  in- 
dependence of  nations,  must  needs  have  additional  reasons 
for  abhorring  him  ; — If  there  are  any  persons  naturally  so  well 
inclined  towards  his  person  and  government,  that  they  require 
strange  and  extravagant  things  to  be  proved  against  him,  be- 
fore they  will  well  and  truly  hate  him  ; — if  there  are  any  who 
care  so  little  for  liberty  and  their  country,  that  a French  ty- 
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rant,  thirsting  for  the  destruction  of  English  freedom,  is  not  in 
their  eyes  odious,  until  he  be  also  proved  a monster  ; — to  them, 
if  such  there  be,  we  recommend  the  doctrine,  but  too  preva- 
lent in  these  times,  that  every  thing,  however  groundless,  may 
fairly  be  asserted  of  the  enemy  ; and,  provided  the  atrocity  of 
the  charge  make  up  for  the  defects  of  the  evidence,  that  every 
thing  should  instantly  be  believed.  For  ourselves,  we  require 
no  such  stimulants  to  our  patriotism  ; and  we  shall  therefore 
continue — until  some  proceeding  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  some 
act  of  the  legislature,  force  us  to  be  silent — (they  cannot  reach 
our  opinions) — to  believe  according  to  the  evidence,  on  which 
side  soever  of  the  Channel  the  parties  in  question  may  reside. 

Such  being  our  principles,  which  we  openly  and  plainly 
avow,  and  which  neither  the  folly  nor  the  cant  of  pretend- 
ers to  exclusive  patriotism  will  ever  make  us  swerve  from, 
w'e  must  say,  that  the  passage  we  have  just  cited  is  not  by 
any  means  satisfactory  to  our  minds.  Common  justice  re- 
quired, that  if  he  could  not  adduce  his  proofs  against  Buona- 
parte, he  should  have  suppressed  his  accusation.  He  pretty 
distinctly  hints,  that,  until  certain  persons  either  die,  or  come 
over  to  settle  in  this  country,  he  dares  not  mention  their 
names.  If  they  die,  his  testimony  will  avail  but  little ; and 
the  other  alternative  is  surely  not  very  probable.-:— But,  per- 
haps, if  Buonaparte  dies,  or  a revolution  happens  in  France, 
he  may  safely  call  his  witnesses.  Does  he,  however,  think  it  fair 
to  the  accused,  that  the  proof  should  be  delayed  until  his 
death  ? Or,  is  the  very  improbable  event  of  a successful  re- 
bellion against  his  pow'er,  and  his  being  put  in  a situation 
which  shall  affix  a premium  to  all  defamatory  stories,  the  only 
chance  of  our  ever  knowing  whether  these  dreadful  charges  are 
true  or  false  ? In  the  mean  time,  the  evidence  for  the  accused 
may  die ; and  can  any  case  be  harder  than  his,  who  is  con- 
demned without  any  proof,  and  deprived,  by  the  silence  of  his 
accuser,  of  all  means  of  exculpation  ? We  repeat  our  protest 
against  being  thought  to  lean  tow'ards  Buonaparte  : but,  at 
least,  let  him  have  the  same  justice  which,  in  this  country,  how- 
ever it  may  be  in  France,  is  never  refused  to  the  most  atrocious 
of  criminals. 

But,  says  our  author,  ‘ I repeat  again,  that  the  accused 
should  have  insisted  upon  trial.’  Now,  is  there  really  any  sense 
in  this  ? What  does  a trial  here  mean  ? — what  can  it  mean  in 
such  a case  ? * A trial  ’ (he  adds)  ‘ so  as  to  have  forced  the 

proofs.’  Why,  does  the  author  really  mean,  that  if  Buona- 
parte had  put  forth  an  answer  to  his  (Sir  R.  Wilson’s)  book, 
the  only  way  we  can  conceive  of  ‘ insisting  on  a trial,’  he  (Sir 
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Robert)  would  have  overcome  all  his  scruples,  and  given  up  the 
names  of  his  concealed  witnesses?  Does  he  mean  to  say,  that 
there  is  any  one  act  which  Buonaparte  could  do,  which  would 
warrant  him  (Sir  R.  Wilson)  in  disclosing  his  secret  evidence  ? 
If  a proclamation  were  to  issue  to-morrow  from  the  Thuilieries, 
promising  pardon  and  indemnity  to  every  one  who  should  come 
forward  with  evidence  of  the  poisoning — or  pledging  the  French 
government  to  leave  unmolested,  whomsoever  Sir  R.  Wilson 
should  appeal  to  as  his  authority  for  the  story  in  question  ; would 
he,  on  that  account,  ever  dream  of  giving  up  the  names  of  his 
informants?  Then,  why  amuse  his  readers  with  this  trash  about 
‘ insisting  upon  a trial,’  and  ‘forcing  the  proofs,’  when  he  knows 
full  well,  that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a trial,  and  that  no- 
thing but  Buonaparte’s  death,  and  the  end  of  his  dynasty,  can 
drive  him  from  the  ground  he  has  chosen  to  occupy,  and  compel 
him  to  give  up  his  witnesses  ? 

The  last  part  of  the  passage  refers  to  a remonstrance  which  it 
seems  was  made  to  our  government  ‘ clandestinely,’  (nor,  indeed, 
is  it  usual  for  governments  to  correspond  upon  any  subject  in  ga- 
zettes, unless  they  are  at  war  wdth  one  another,)  and  an  applica- 
tion for  the  prosecution  of  the  accuser.  Now,  w'e  will  be  very 
fair  and  open  with  Sir  Robert  Wilson;  because  the  subject  is 
highly  important,  and  touches  nothing  less  than  the  honour  of 
the  country,  and  the  purity  of  its  courts  of  justice.  His  book  on 
Egypt,  containing  the  charge  against  Buonaparte  of  inassacrmg 
his  prisoners,  and  poisoning  his  sick  soldiers,  was  published  in 
London  during  the  peace ; and  we  think  Buonaparte  had  a right 
to  complain  of  the  publication.  If  no  one  else  had  ever  been 
tried  for  a libel  on  Buonaparte,  we  should  have  stopped  here ; 
but  a respect  for  the  government  which  prosecuted,  and  the  court 
which  convicted  M.  Peltier,  compels  us  to  add,  that  it  would 
have  been  consistent  at  least,  if  not  just,  to  have  prosecuted 
Sir  R.  Wilson  also.  The  poor  emigrant  was  singled  out, — the 
person  who  had  every  excuse  for  a little  violence  against  Buona- 
parte,— he  whose  ruin  had  been  sealed  by  that  leader’s  usurpa- 
tion,— and  all  whose  feelings  of  loyalty  were  daily  outraged  by 
his  triumph  over  the  old  dynasty  of  France;  while  Sir  R.  Wilson 
was  not  only  suffered  to  escape,  but  praised  and  promoted.  In 
conducting  this  prosecution,  Mr.  Perceval  acted  as  Attorney- 
General  ; but  he  might  have  refused  to  do  so,  or  insisted  on  pro- 
secuting Sir  R.  Wilson  also ; and,  if  his  terms  had  been  declin- 
ed, he  might  have  resigned  his  office.  He  made  no  such  terms ; 
he  tendered  no  resignation ; and  every  man  has  therefore  a per- 
fect right  to  consider  him  as  the  author  of  the  measure  alluded 
to, — which  we  are  prevented  from  calling  by  its  right  name. 
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when  we  look  to  the  late  proceedings  of  his  successors  in  office, 
and  the  penalties  to  which  men  are  exposed,  who  express  their 
sentiments  with  too  much  freedom  upon  delicate  topics. 

W^e  dismiss  this  subject  with  one  other  remark.  Sir  R.  Wil- 
son is  not  content  with  bringing  forward  the  charges  against  Buo- 
naparte, unsupported  by  evidence,  and  then  leaving  them  until 
he  can  prove  them  ; but  he  uses  them  as  if  they  were  already  ful- 
ly substantiated  ; and  recurs  to  them,  whenever  he  finds  occasion, 
as  if  they  were  completely  admitted  on  all  hands.  Thus,  Buo- 
naparte had  accused  the  Cossacks  of  not  giving  quarter.  Our 
author,  admitting  the  charge  to  be  in  a great  measure  well  found- 
ed, adds,  ‘ They  did  not  murder  in  cold  blood ; they  did  not  cut 
‘ down  the  sick  and  infirm,’  &c. — ‘ Vide  the  account  of  the  mas- 
‘ sacre  at  Jaffa,’  &c.  And  then  he  eloquently  exclaims,  ‘ Ac- 
« cusations  of  inhumanity  from  Buonaparte  ! !... Scripture  quota- 
‘ tions  from  the  Devil ! !’  Now,  our  taste  may  be  a little  singu- 
lar ; but,  we  confess,  w e should  think  one  line  under  our  author’s 
hand,  stating  that  he  had,  at  the  head  of  his  corps,  killed  or  taken 
prisoner  a single  French  soldier,  a much  more  eloquent  effort 
ao^ainst  this  same  Buonaparte,  than  a million  of  such  exclama- 
tions as  those  just  quoted.  But  it  is  time  that  we  come  nearer 
to  the  principal  subject  of  the  present  publication, — the  compo- 
sition of  the  Russian  armies. 

In  as  far  as  this  treatise  is  controversial,  w'e  do  not  think  very 
hit^hly  of  its  merits  ; for  it  leaves,  undefended,  all  the  points  up- 
oiT  which  former  writers  have  made  their  attacks ; and,  setting 
out  with  large  professions  of  a disposition  and  materials  to  con- 
found those  w-riters,  it  leaves  the  matters  in  issue  nearly  where  it 
found  them,  and  proves,  what  it  is  no  doubt  highly  important  to 
have  explained  in  the  detail,  but  what  was  never,  as  far  as  we 
know,  formally  denied.  That  the  Russians  are  among  the 
bravest  soldiers  in  the  world  ^ the  hardiest,  the  most  patient,  the 
most  easily  subsisted,  the  most  passively  obedient,  the  quickest 
in  their  movements : — in  a word,  that  there  can  scarcely  exist 
better  soldiers,— that  their  officers  are  very  indifferent,  to  say 
the  least  of  them, — their  staff  the  worst  in  Christendom,  and 
the  political  arrangements  of  their  military  department  bad  in 
almost  the  same  proportion,— are  points  which  indeed  most 
men  had  agreed  upon  before  Sir  R.  Wilson’s  book  appeared, 
but  of  which  we  find  ample  proofs,  and  detailed  explanations, 
in  all  its  pages.  W’e  must  remark,  how  ever,  that  all  the  valua- 
ble information  which  this  treatise  contains,  is  sc^tered  about 
without  any  method  or  arrangement ; so  that  it  is  only  by  go- 
ing through  the- whole  of  it,  and  arranging  its  contents  for 
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ourselves,  that  we  have  any  chance  of  hading  the -different  parts 
which  bear  on  particular  points. 

The  instances  of  Russian  courage  which  are  to  be  found  in 
this  work  are  so  striking,  that  we  shall  extract  a few  of  them. 

The  untrained  Russian  also,  like  the  Briton,  undaunted, 
tyhilst  he  can  affront  (confront)  the  danger,  disdains  the  protec- 
tion of  favouring  ground,  or  the  example  of  his  adversary,  and 
presents  his  body  exposed  from  head  to  foot,  either  to  the  aim  of 
the  marksman,  or  the  storm  of  the  cannonade. 

‘ No  carnage  intimidates  the  survivors  ; bullets  may  destroy, 
but  the  aspect  of  death  awes  not,  ev'en  when  a commander’s  evi- 
dent error  has  assigned  the  fatal  station « Comrades,  go  not 

forward  into  the  trenches,”  cried  out  a retiring  party  to  an  ad- 
vancing detachment ; » retreat  with  us,  or  you  (vill  be  lost,  for  the 
enemy  are  already  in  possession.”  “ Prince  Potemkin  must  look 
to  that,  for  it  was  he  who  gave  us  the  order;  come  on  Russians,” 
replied  the  commander.  And  he  and  his  men  marched  forward, 
and  perished,  the  victims  of  their  courageous  sense  of  duty. 

‘ But  although  Russian  courage  is  in  the  field  so  pre-eminent, 
a Russian  army,  in  movements  that  are  not  in  unison  with  the 
Russian  principle  of  warfare,  and  Suwarrow’s  practice,  presents 
to  an  enterprising  and  even  inferior  enemy,  all  the  advantages 
that  may  be  derived  from  a state  of  disorganization  of  the  milita- 
ry frame  j and  the  most  difficult  of  human  operations  to  the  year 
180r,  was  the  conduct  of  a Russian  retreat. 


‘ When  Beningzen  retired  from  Yankova,  on  the  approach  of 
Buonaparte,  and  sought  to  evade  the  enemy  by  forced  marches 
in  the  dark  nights  of  a Poland  winter,  although  90,000  men  thun- 
dered on  in  close  pursuit,  the  Russian  murmur  at  retreat  was  so 
imposingly  audacious,  the  clamour  for  battle  so  loud  and  reite- 
rated,  the  incipient  disorder  was  so  frightfully  extending,  that 
Beningzen  was  obliged  to  promise  acquiescence  to  their  de- 
mand ; and  t®  soothe  their  discontents,  by  an  assurance,  that  he 
was  marching  to  reach  an  appropriate  theatre  of  combat.  Grati- 
fied  in  this  request,  they  fought  six  long  days,  to  secure  the  un- 
disturbed march  of  six  longer,  more  painful,  and  more  terrific 
intervening  nights.;  but  in  which,  alarm,  anxiety  and  disorder 
mingled  to  such  a degree,  and  so  shattered  the  military  frame, 
that  victory  might  have  been  achieved  against  them  without  the 
glory  of  a subdued  resistance;  yet  when  this  army,  wearied,  fa- 
mished, and  diminished  by  the  loss  of  10,000  men,  entered  at 
Lylau,  them  alignement  focJiattle-order  regenerated,  as  with  the 
British  at  Corunna,  the  memory  of  former  glories  ; and  the  con- 
hdence  of  approaching  victory,  cheered  even  the  most  exhaus- 
ted ;and  a spectator  would  have  supposed  that  the  joyous  accla- 
raauons  commemorated  a success,  instead  of  being  an  anticipa- 
Uonof  the  most  sanguinary  trial  that  was  yet  upon  the  records  of 
this  bloody  war.  Such  was  their  vehement  ardour  to  retrieve  im- 
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elnary  disgrace,  and  profit  of  a liberty  to  engage,  that  when,  in 
0 e evening  before  the  battle,  Beningzen  ordered  the  village  of 
Evlau,  which  had  been  abandoned  by  mistake,  to  be  recovered, 
and  the  columns  were  in  motion  to  the  attack,  animated  by  an 
eioression  in  the  command,  “ that  the  emperor  expected  his 
troops  to  execute  the  orders;”  but  afterwards,  tlnnking  it  advisi- 

ble,L  the  enemy  was  greatly  reinforced,  to  desist  fiom  the  en- 
terprise, he  sent  his  officers  to  countermand  the  service,—  No, 
no  "exclaimed  every  voice;  « the  Emperor  must  not  be  disap- 
pointed.” And  they  rushed  forward,  sheltering  their  gallant 
dSedience  under  the  authority  of  an  illusion  created  by  their 

*^^To  this  pictiue  must  succeed  one  of  kipdred  ferocity,  but  the 
particular  liueaments  of  which  are  traced  so  minutely,  that  the 
reader  almost  doubts  whether  a little  foncy  is  not  concerned  m 
the  composition.  At  least,  it  does  not  appear  quite  plain,  that 
the  words  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  marauder  Chief  could,  in 

the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  have  been  committed  to 

paper  by  the  aid  of  a short-hand  writer. 

^ ‘When  General  Beningzen  was  retiring  upon  Eylau,  conside- 
rable numbers  of  stragglers  formed  what  they  denominated  corps 
If  mLuders  * who  placing  themselves  under  the  orders  of 
chiefs,  chosen  by  themselves,  lived  by  violence  until  opportunity 
offered  for  a return  to  Russia. 

‘ A party  of  Russian  officers,  who  had  been  taken  at  Lands- 
bertr,  were  marching  to  Prague  on  parole, but  under  the  charge 
of  some  French  officers  ; a corps  of  marauders  surprised  them  , 
and,  after  some  violence,  the  Russian  soldiers  were  indiscrimi^- 
nately  proceeding  to  despatch  the  French,  when  the  Russian  o - 
ficers  interfered,^and  endeavoured  to  explain,  that  as  these 
French  were  but  an  amicable  escort  to  them,who  had  given  their 
/;aro/<?,  their  lives  must  not  only  be  preserved,  but  that  honour 
Obliged  the  Russian  officers  to  refuse  the  opportunity  of  release, 
and  bound  them  to  proceed  as  prisoners  of  war, 
exchan-ed.  The  marauder  captain  stepped  forward_“  Will 
vmi  ” addressing  himself  to  the  Russian  officers,  ‘ join  and  com- 
nian’d  us,  and  conduct  us  to  our  country  ? It  so,  we  are 
to  obey  you,  but  with  this  annexed  condition,  that  you  Jo  not 

interfie  »ith  “s  S:  fnsw:.  ; and 

“':rcnu  tha  p.-opriety  of  .heir  decision 

..  In  the  Austrian  cann.aign  .here  ..ere  several  hundreds  of 
these  marauders,  under  the  command  oi  a seigeant. 
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tims  were  successively  shot.  This  lawless  assassination  com- 
pleted, silence  was  again  ordered  and  the  leader  resumed  his 
harangue — “ Now,  degenerate  Russians,  receive  your  reward  ; 
you,  forgetting  that  you  were  born  so,  that  your  country  has  a 
prescriptive  right  to  your  allegiance,  and  that  you  have  volunta- 
rily renewed  it  to  your  sovereign,  have  entered  into  new  engage- 
ments with  their  most  hated  enemies  ; and  you  have  dared  to 
advance  in  your  defence,  that  your  word  must  be  binding  in  their 
service,  when  you  violate  the  oath  you  have  sworn  a^aznsf  them. 
You  are  therefore  our  worst  enemies ; more  unnatural,  more 
wicked,  than  those  we  have  slain,  and  you  have  less  claim  upon 
our  mercy.  We  have  unanimously  doomed  you  to  death,  and 
instant  death  awaits  you.”  The  signal  was  immediate,  and  four- 
teen officers  were  thus  massacred  for  a persevering  virtue,  of 
which  history  does  not  record  a more  affecting  and  honourable 
trait.  The  fifteenth  (Colonel  Arsinoeff,*  of  the  imperial  guards) 
was  supposed  dead,  the  ball  of  the  musquet  having  entered  just 
above  the  throat.  He  was  stripped,  and  the  body  abandoned  on 
the  frozen  and  freezing  snow.  Towards  night,  after  several 
hours  torpor,  sense  returned ; and  whilst  he  was  contemplating 
the  horror  of  the  past  and  present  scene,  identified,  not  only  by 
his  own  condition,  but,  still  more  painfully,  by  the  surrounding 
corpses  of  his  mangled  friends,  and  momentarily  becoming 
more  terrific,  from  the  apprehension  of  an  horrible  and  immiti- 
gable death  ; he  perceived  a light,  towards  which  he  staggered 
with  joyous  expectation ; but,  when  he  approached  the  hut,  a 
clamour  of  voices  alarmed  his  attention.  He  listened,  and  re- 
cognised his  carousing  murderers ! He  withdrew  from  immi- 
nent destruction,  to  a fate,  as  he  then  supposed,  not  less  certain, 
but  less  rude  and  revolting.  He  had  still  sufficient  strength  to 
gain  the  borders  of  a no  very  distant  wood,  where  he  pa.ssed  the 
night  without  any  covering  on  his  body,  or  any  application  to 
his  open  wounds.  The  glow  of  a latent  hope,  perhaps,  preserv- 
ed animation;  his  fortune  did  not  abandon  him,  his  extraordina- 
ry protection  was  continued  ; and  as  the  day  broke,  he  perceiv- 
ed a passing  peasant  girl,  who  give  him  some  milk,  finally  shel- 
tered him,  and  obtained  surgical  relief.  He  recovered,  and  went 
to  Petersburgh.  The  Emperor  ordered  him  to  pass  the  regi- 
ments in  review,  that  he  might  designate  the  offenders.  He  de- 
clined to  do  so,  observing,  that  “ he  thought  it  unadvisable,  to 
seek  an  occasion  for  correcting  such  a notion  of  indefeasible  al- 
legiance.” p.  6 — 8. 

The  light  infantry  appears  not  to  be  so  numerous  in  the  Rus- 
sian army,  as  the  peculiar  adaptation  of  many  parts  of  the  em- 

‘ * Arsinoeff,  who  was  one  of  the  most  estimable  of  the  Rus- 
sian officers,  was  shot  afterwards  in  a duel,  about  a lady  whom 
he  wished  to  marry.  He  died  universally  lamented,  and  espe- 
cially bewailed,  by  the  battalion  of  guards  that  be  commanded.’ 
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nire  for  raising  this  force  might  lead  us  to  expect.  We  speak 
by  inference  merely,  from  our  author’s  way  of  talking  upon  this 
part  of  his  subject;  for  he  avoids  minute  detads,  m a manner 
not  a little  distressing  to  those  who  are  in  quest  of  accurate  infor- 
mation. He  mentions  the  chasseurs  of  the  imperial  guard  who 
are  chiefly  Silurians,  with  peculiar  commendation.  Rut  the  bo- 
dy  of  that  guard  appears  to  surpass  almost  all  other  corps  in  any 
sivice  It  is  7000  strong ; and,  when  compared  with  the  French 
and  Russian  guards  at  Tilsit,  (or,  as  he  writes  it,  we  presume  cor- 
rectlv,  Tilsitz,)  threw  them  quite  into  the  shade.  Nor  is  it  only 
in  appearance  that  these  men  excel : on  every  occasion  they  have 
distinguished  themselves,— and  the  whole  army  takes  to  itself  a 
nride  and  «lorv  in  their  superiority.  . 

^ The  artTlIery  is  also  praised  by  Sir  R.  Wilson.  Their  gu^s  are 
numerous,  beyond  those  of  any  other  service.  In  the  Polish 
campaign,  about  five  hundred  generally  moved  with  the  army,  and 
were^acuially  in  the  field  at  Eylau.  They  are  well  drawn ; their 
tacklini^isof  an  excellent  construction,  and  they  are  gallantly 
served^  but,  as  for  the  ofticers,  ‘ they  have  not  the  same  title  to 
‘ estimation  as  in  the  other  European  services;  for  their  educa- 
‘ lion  is  not  formed  with  the  same  care,  and  their  service  does 
‘ not  receive  the  same  encouragement.  To  them  is  the  toil  and 
‘ responsibility,  but  the  honour  is  by  no  means  assured  them 
‘ Some  favourite  officer,  completely  ignorant  of  the  science  and 
‘ practice  of  the  artillery,  is  frequently,  in  the  day  of  action,  ap- 
‘ pointed  for  the  day  to  the  command  ot  their  battenes,  and  the 
‘ Ldit  is,  in  the  despatches,  given  to  him  for  a service  which 
‘ depended  on  long  previous  systematic  arrangements  and  labori- 
‘ ous  attention,  with  which  he  never  was  acquainted,  an  injus- 
‘ tice  mortifying  to  the  corps,  injurious  to  the  individual  frbUery 
‘ officer,  and  gravely  detrimental  to  the  general  interests,  p.  22. 

But  the  part  of  the  army  which  he  praises  most  lavishly,  and 
the  excellence  of  which,  we  own,  we  were  least  prepared  to  hear 
of  is  the  cavalry.  He  considers  them  (and  the  authoiity  of  liis 
report  on  this  matter  must  be  deemed  nearly  conclusive)  as  the 
be^st  mounted  of  any  on  the  Continent.  The  heavy  Russian 
horses,  it  seems,  are  matchless  for  an  union  of  size,  strength,  ac- 
fivity  and  hardiness.  They  have  the  bulk  of  the  English  cart- 
horse, with  blood  enough  to  prevent  them  from  ever  being  coarse 
and  suppleness  to  fit  them  naturally  for  the  menage.  But  facts 
will  speak  more  strongly  to  their  excellence,  than  aiy  descrip- 
tion; Ld  we  have  here  a sufficient  example  of  what  they  can  do 

and  bear. 

‘ After  the  battle  of  Eylau,  when  the  Imperial  cavalrv  of  the 
guards  were  ordered  from  St.  Petersburgh  to  join  the  army 
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in  Poland,  the  men  were  sent  in  waggons  as  far  as  Riga,  and  the 
horses  accompanied  at  the  rate  of  50  miles  each  day.  From  thence 
they  were  ridden,  and  proceeded  to  their  station  at  the  rate  of  35 
miles  each  day.  After  a march  of  700  miles,  so  conducted,  they 
appeared  not  only  in  excellent  comparative  order,  but  in  such 
high  condition,  that  the  regular  garrisons  of  any  capital  in  Europe 
could  not  present  a finer  cavalry  parade.  The  hussar  horse  has 
nothing  remarkable,  except  that  he  is  generally  stronger  loined 
than  the  Hungarian,  with  equal  blood,  and  force  of  constitution- 

‘ During  Beningzeri’s  retreat,  and  from  that  period  to  the 
disappearance  of  the  snow  in  June,  no  cavalry  every  encounter- 
ed greater  hardship. 

‘ For  above  six  months  in  the  severity  of  the  extremest  Po- 
land winter,  they  were  always  at  the  piquet  post  without  any 
shelter;  and  for  three  months,  or  more,  they  had  no  other  suste- 
nance than  what  the  old  thatch,  stripped  from  the  roofs  of  the 
cottages,  supplied  ; and  in  consequence  of  this  necessity,  Poland 
was  progressively  rendered  uninhabitable,  and  war  assumed  her 
most  frightful  aspect. 

‘ The  mortality  certainly  was  great,  but  it  did  not  render  the 
cavalry  inefficient  or  feeble  for  the  service  of  the  most  active  and 
laborious  campaign  which  succeeded.'  p.  16 — 17. 

After  mentioning  that  the  Russians  are  not  by  habit  horsemen, 
but  tliat  their  riding  is  the  effect  of  training  and  discipline,  he 
describes  the  dragoons  as  equally  steady,  skilful  and  persevering. 

The  account  of  the  Cossacks  is  curious,  but  differs  not  ma- 
terially from  that  of  former  writers,  as  far  as  regards  their 
military  character ; and  confirms  the  account  which  we  took 
from  JDr.  Clarke’s  valuable  work,  as  to  the  amiable,  and  even 
civilized  manners,  of  those  tribes,  when  living  in  a domestic  state. 
They  are  the  people,  how'ever,  it  may  be  remembered,  whose 
treatment,  both  by  the  government  and  the  subjects  of  Russia 
Proper,  has  so  justly  been  stigmatized  by  the  last  mentioned  au- 
thor, as  in  the  highest  degree  unjust  and  oppressive. 

We  have  now  gone  through  all  the  praises  which  even  the  laud- 
able partiality  of  Sir  R.  Wilson  for  his  Russian  friends  can  col- 
lect, except  one  or  two  topics  on  which  his  statements  are  either 
inconsistent  with  themselves,  or  contradicted  by  undoubted  facts. 
We  class  those  topics,  therefore,  among  the  points  in  the  dark 
side  of  the  picture,  which,  however  unwillingly,  and  indeed  par- 
tially and  by  piecemeal,  he  is  compelled  to  bring  forward.  To 
this  shady  side  we  too  must  now  shortly  turn  the  eye  of  the  reader. 

That  the  Russians  (he  is  speaking  of  the  soldiers,  but  means 
evidently  to  describe  the  people)  are  ‘ religious,  without  being 
weakened  by  superstition,’  is  a proposition  which  is  not  the  less 
calculated  to  scare  the  reader,  from  its  meeting  him  in  the  first 
page  of  this  treatise.  Were  not  the  authority  of  Sir  R.  Wii- 
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son  himself  at  variance  ulth  it  in  other  parts  of  this  book,  we 
might  easily  refute  it  from  other  sources.  ‘ Die  for  the  honour 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  !’  says  the  energetic  command  in  Suwar- 
row’s  catechism.  Did  Sir  Robert  never  hear  of  the  faith  which 
every  soldier,  officer  and  private,  has  in  the  powers  of  the  badge 
(or  bogh ) on  his  breast,  to  turn  a bullet  or  a bayonet  ? Does 
he  not  know',  that  their  belief  is  in  an  instantaneous  transition, 
if  slain  in  battle,  to  the  arms  of  the  ninety  thousand  virgins  of 
their  church,  now  officiating  in  Paradise  ? And  what  says 
Prince  de  Ligne  on  this  subject,  speaking  even  of  their  most 
eminent  characters  ? ‘ Nous  voici  au  camp  de  Novo  Gregori, 

‘ ou  nous  venons  d’apprendre  la  nouvelle  de  la  premiere  vic- 

< toire  du  Prince  de  Nassau  sur  le  Captain  Pacha.  Le  Prince 
‘ Potemkin  me  fait  chercher,  m’embrasse,  me  dit : ‘ Ce/fl  vi- 
‘ ent  de  Dieu ; voyez  cette  Egllse,  je  Vai  consacrte  a,  St. 

‘ George,  monpatron,  et  V affaire  de  Kinburn  a eu  lieu  le  lende- 
‘ main  de  safete.  Au  bout  de  quelques  semaines  de  sejour  et 
* de  marches  retrogrades  ^ I’occasion  du  pout  pour  passer  la 
‘ maudite  riviere,  nous  nous  trouvames  encor  a la  hauteur  de 
‘ Novo  Gregori,  oil  nous  resumes  la  nouvelle  de  deuxautres  vic- 
‘ toires  du  Prince  de  Nassau.  Eh  bien  ! mon  ami ! me  dit  le 
‘ Prince  Potemkin,  en  me  sautant  au  cou,  qtie  voiis  ai-je  dit  de 
‘ Novo  Gregori  ? le  voild  encore.  Cela  n’est  il  pas  clair?  je 

< suisT enfant  gate  de  Dieu!'  (Lett,  d I’Empereur  Joseph II.) 

But  what  says  our  author  himself,  in  other  passages  of  his 
work  ? In  p.  1 1,  speaking  of  the  same  Russian  soldiers,  he  ob- 
serves, ‘ Religious,  perhaps  superstitious,  the  Russian  believes 
that  heaven  is  a palace  with  many  gates,’  &c.  And,  iri  p.  4,  we 
are  told,  that  they  regard  Suwarrow  as  deified,  and  acting  in  the 
capacity  of  god  of  w'ar. 

His  account  of  the  recruiting  is  extremely  meagre,  and  we 
do  not  think  quite  impartial.  ‘ It  is  not,’  he  says,  ‘ by  vo- 
‘ lunteer  enrolment ; but  the  magistrates  select  the  most  effici- 
‘ ent  young  men,  according  to  the  required  number.’ — ‘ The 
‘ day  of  nomination,’  he  adds,  ‘ is  passed  in  general  grief, 
‘ and  each  family  is  in  unaffected  affliction  at  the  approaching 
‘ separation  of  a son  or  a brother.’  This  we  conceive  to  be 
quite  probable  ; but  what  follows  certainly  can  be  credited  by  no 
one,  who  is  not  prepared  to  say,  that  human  nature  is  altogether 
different  in  Russia  and  in  France.  In  truth,  a more  roman- 
tic tale  was  never  told ; and  we  marvel  at  a person,  of  our 
author’s  acuteness,  allowing  himself  to  be  taken  in  by  it ; for 
we  presume  he  gives  it  on  the  authority  of  his  Russian  military 
friends.  ‘ But  no  sooner,’  he  says,  ‘ is  the  head  of  the  reluc- 

* tant  conscript  shaved  according  to  military  habit  ,*  no  sooner 

* is  he  recognised  as  a defender  of  his  country,  than  the  plaints 
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* and  lamentations  cease ; and  all  his  relatives  and  friends  pre- 
‘ sent  articles  of  dress  or  comfort  to  the  no  longer  reluctant  re- 
‘ emit;  then  revel,  with  the  music  and  the  dance,  takes  place, 

* until  the  moment  arrives  when  he  is  to  abandon  his  native 
‘ home,  and  the  adored  tomb  of  his  fathers ; with  cheers  the 
‘ eternal  farewell  is  mutually  expressed ; and  the  exulting  sol- 
‘ dier  extends  his  regards  to  his  country,  and  devotes  his  new 
‘ life  to  the  glory  and  prosperity  of  his  sovereign  and  Russia.’ — 

‘ This  moral  death,’  he  adds,  ‘ this  military  resuscitation,  is  a 
‘ phenomenon  generated  and  perpetuated  by  patriotism,  the 
‘ fundamental  principle  of  Russian  action,  which  cheers  him  in 
‘ hardship,  and  animates  him  in  danger.’  (p.  10,  1 i.)  There  is 
certainly  nothing  much  surpassing  this  in  Captain  Lemuel  Gul- 
liver’s valuable  account  of  the  country  and  character  of  the 
Houyhnhms, — of  which,  however,  notwithstanding  its  great 
merits,  and  the  author’s  known  respectability,  an  Irish  Bishop 
observed,  that  it  contained  some  things  which  he  could  scarcely 
believe,  and  one  or  two  which  he  was  positive  could  not  be  ac- 
curate ; which  made  his  Lordship,  not  unnaturally,  hesitate 
about  crediting  the  rest.  And,  truly,  one  is  perplexed  by  meet- 
ing such  a passage  in  Sir  Robert’s  work  ; for  it  takes  away  much 
of  the  weight  which  other  parts  would  undoubtedly  carry  to  the 
mind  of  the  judicious  reader.  Perhaps  the  assertion,  that  ‘ no 
man  with  bad  teeth  is  allowed  to  enlist,’  may  belong  to  the 
same  class;  and  points  at  both  a more  abundant  supply,  and 
more  perfect  state  of  the  recruiting  service,  than  any  other 
country  has  yet  attained. 

Our  author’s  remarks  on  the  officers  and  the  commissariot  are 
of  much  importance,  and  explain  many  of  the  events  which  hap- 
pen in  Russian  campaigns.  After  praising  the  cavalry  officers, 
he  proceeds  to  the  infantry,  forming,  of  course,  the  bulk  of  the 
service. 

‘ The  officers  of  infantry  are  but  in  the  higher  ranks  such  as 
ought  to  fill  those  stations.  With  partial  exceptions,  the  infe- 
rior officers  are  disqualified  by  the  neglect  of  education,  and  the 
absence  of  those  accomplishments  which  should  distinguish 
officers  as  well  as  the  sash  and  gorget. 

‘ The  qualifications  of  zeal  and  courage,  which  they  have  but  in 
common  with  the  soldiery,  are  not  sufficient  to  command  the  re- 
spect of  superiors  or  inferiors,  and,  consequently,  the  society  in 
the  infantry  regiments  is  generally  so  little  worth,  that  the  no- 
bility of  the  country  commence  their  career  in  the  guards  or  the 
cavalry,  until  they  are  eligible  for  those  ranks  in  the  infantry 
battalions  of  the  line  which  assure  them  a better  association — 
a system  which  is  one  of  the  fatal  causes  of  the  condition  which 
it  proposes  to  evitate.’  p.  43. 

Of  the  Staff,  he  says,  that  ‘ if  regularity  of  manuscript  could 
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‘ organize  an  army,  the  Russians,  long  ago,  would  have  at- 
‘ tained  excellence.’  The  elaborate  system  of  their  returns  and 
reports,  is  mentioned,  with  deserved  ridicule,  as  a mere  useless 
incumbrance.  According  to  our  author,  the  Russian  officer 
would  seem  rather  to  lead  the  life  of  an  attorney’s  clerk,  than 
of  any  nobler  animal.  Indeed,  we  here,  as  in  a former  pas- 
sage, are  inclined  to  suspect  a little  exaggerated  description,  on 
the  part  of  those  from  whom  Sir  R.  Wilson  drew  his  facts. 
As,  for  instance,  when  he  says,  that  ‘ the  lowest  Cossack  offi- 
‘ cer,  from  his  saddle,  or  the  snow,  is  obliged  to  send  his  in- 
* formation,  with  such  care  about  the  paper,  the  wording,  fold- 
‘ ing  and  address,  as  if  the  report  was  destined  to  be  preserved 
^ as  a document  in  the  archives  of  St.  Petersburgh.’  (p.  50.) 
The  officers  in  the  Quartermaster-General  Staff  draw  well,  and 
take  up  ground  quickly  and  judiciously  ; but  their  duties  are  both 
complicated  and  unsuitable  to  their  rank.  The  great  desidera- 
tum, however,  he  adds,  is  proper  chiefs. 

The  commissariot  is  well  known  to  be  of  the  very  worst.  Sir 
R.  Wilson  describes  it  as  wretched  indeed. 

‘ Whilst  armies  are  advancing  rapidly,  the  food  of  the  inhabi- 
tants can  be  seized  and  may  prove  sufficient  ; but  when  the  seat 
of  war  becomes  permanent,  as  was  the  case  in  Poland,  in  conse- 
quence of  Russian  valour,  famine  t must  destroy  the  population, 
and  disorganization  and  disease  consume  the  army,  unless  ar- 
rangements are  made  to  ensure  the  regular  supplies  from  unex- 
hausted countries.  As  the  Russian  soldiery  are  satisfied  with 
less  than  perhaps  any  soldiers  in  Europe,  great  facilities  are  af- 
forded for  the  establishment  of  sufficient  supplies  ; but,  unless 
those  supplies  are,  in  the  first  instance,  redundant,  the  convoys 
will  always  be  intercepted  by  the  famishing  divisions  in  rout,  and 
rapine  and  violence  wili  destroy  all  the  resources  which  might  be 
recollected,  under  a proper  direction,  from  the  immediate  coun- 
try in  which  the  army  may  be  acting.  As  it  was,  no  derangement 
could  be  greater,  no  effect  more  distressing,  and  no  misery  more 
continual;  and  it  is  only  extraordinary  that  the  army  did  not  dis- 
perse, not  from  mutinous  spirit,  but  actual  necessity.’ *  * p.  5 1 — 52. 

But  the  state  of  the  hospital  department  is,  if  possible,  still 

‘ t The  horrors  of  famine  were  at  their  height  during  the  win- 
ter. The  mortality  amongst  the  inhabitants  was  prodigious  from 
actual  hunger.  The  present  afflicted  state  of  Europe  may  be 
truly  ascribed  to  it ; for,  chiefly  from  want  of  food,  Beningzen  re- 
tired after  the  battle  of  Eylau.’ 

* ‘ Konigsberg  was  only  20  miles  from  Eylau,  and  yet,  although 
that  field  had  long  been  selected  for  the  battle,  although  it  was  no- 
torious that  the  army  would  arrive  there  without  food,  not  a loaf 
of  bread  was  on  the  ground,  so  that  they  were  fightingand  starv- 
ing from  the  7th  to  the  9th.  General  Beningzen,  for  himself  and 
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more  dreadful.  We  shall  not  disgust  our  readers  with  the  details 
it  may  suffice  to  observe,  that  at  the  battle  of  Friedland,  for  the 
^rst  time,  the  wounded  were  dressed  on  the  field ; and  that  not- 
withstanding all  the  attempts  made  to  improve  the  hospital  staff 
t’anr^^'h  ‘f»at  they  are  in  total  want  of  medfcal  assis- 

tance at  home,  and  that  the  pay  is  far  too  small  to  procure  the 
assistance  of  strangers.  Then  conies  a remark,  which  should 

evf  of  Russia,  towards  Buonaparte, 

even  it  all  he  has  charged  him  with  were  accurately  true— ‘ It 
mu^st  also  be  stated,’  says  he,  ‘ that  the  care  of  grievously  woun- 

‘ ffil  lalT’  r ^ has  never 

tilMately  been  tn  the  policy  of  the  Rosshn  government:  For 

^ en  at  Fiiedland,  it  was  remarked  by  an  officer  of  high  rank 

‘ 7 character,  that  a cannon  ball  was  the  best 

doctor  for  men  without  limbs.’  p.  53. 

The  important  point  of  the  numbers  of  the  Russian  armies  re- 
ceives  httle  illustration  from  our  author.  He  tells  us,  however 

thalln  other'^*'‘"“'^  numbers  upon  paper  in  this,  much  more 
\ a ^ services:  For  it  seems  Suwarrow  never,  at  any 
tune  had  more  than  35,000  men,  although  operations  uere  cal- 
^lated  on  the  supposition  of  his  having  70,000.  And  in  the 
Polish  campaign  their  numbers  never  amounted,  even  at  the  be 
gmnmg  to  80,000.  (p.  4 and  23.)  Of  these  moderate  sized  a^ 
mies,  the  w'ear  and  tear  is  enormous,  m consequence  of  bad  ar- 
rangements ; and  this  statement  of  our  author,  he  confirms  bv 
the  mrcumstance  recorded  in  Frederick  IPs  History  of  the  Se^ 

12oS(Tm  that  c^ontest,  lost 

120  000  men,  although  they  had  only  been  in  four  great  battles- 

while  the  Prussians,  who  had  fought  sixteen,  lost  only  180  000  • 
and  the  Austrians,  who  had  fought  ten,  and  supported  wo  ga^-I 
nsons,  lost  only  140,000.  ‘ ^ 

fi.  question,  so  vitally  affecting  our  es- 

nate  of  the  rea  power  of  Russia,  how  it  happens  that,  with  a 
population  which  Sir  Robert  Wilson  boasts  of  as  fifty  millions 
she  has  never  sent  any  adequate  armies  into  the  field ; and  unable 

h ‘ "hich  arose  from  bad 

j,eneialship  and  want  of  arrangement  in  military  economy  she 

therP  K unsuccessful  in  the  long-run,  whatever  doubts 
here  may  be  as  to  this  or  that  affair,  and  ultimately  beaten  by 

SrTf  greater  skill  ? SometinL  our  au- 

hor  refers  to  the  maladministration  of  the  state  in  o-eneral— 
sometimes  he  dwells  particularly  on  the  want  of  money— some- 

Staff,  could  get  but  a bow)  of  potatoes  at  midnight  after  the  bat- 
tle, and,  from  the  eyening  before  the  battle,  had  not  eat  anything.' 
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tiines  he  varies  the  phrase,  and  ascribes  the  failure  of  the  Russians 
to  their  deranged  finances.  Now,  it  is  the  want  of  a plan  alto- 
gether— now,  the  want  of  foresight — now,  the  delay  in  preparing 
for  an  approaching  campaign.  Of  all  these  explanations  (which 
we  by  no  means  think  unfounded  in  the  fact,  or  unsatisfactory) 
perhaps  the  least  intelligible,  is  the  answer  he  makes  to  what  has 
so  often  been  observed  of  the  dispersion  of  the  Russian  popula- 
tion. It  is  as  follows,  and  we  profess  not  to  catch  even  a glimpse 
of  its  meaning. 

‘ It  has  been  indeed  insisted,  that  the  population  of  Russia  is  so 
dispersed,  that  she  cannot  collect  and  concentrate  her  disposable 
means ; but  such  arguments  can  only  be  used  by  persons  ignorant 
of  the  powers  of  systematic  direction,  and  who  are  not  habituated  to 
contest  with  difficulties.  Distance  is  of  no  consequence,  if  an  ad- 
vance be  gained  upon  the  need;  anditmustbe  presumed  that  Rus- 
sia has  not  neglected  to  profit  of  the  opportunity.  An  augmented 
expenditure  is  indeed  a consideration  of  great  weight ; and  the  fi- 
nancesof  Russia  are  embarrassed,  but  sbe  can  never  again  experi- 
ence pecuniary  difficulties,  when  she  adopts  a policy  suitable  to  her 
character,  and  consonant  with  her  legitimate  views.’  p.  68. 

Every  thing  that  can  be  said  upon  this  subject,  we  believe, 
resolves  itself  into  the  general  barbarism  of  the  Russians,  their 
want  of  well  educated  statesmen,  their  inferiority  to  other  na- 
tions in  a supply  of  those  men  who  can  either  improve  the  re- 
sources of  a state,  or  draw  forth  into  effective  action  the  re-, 
sources  which  it  already  possesses.  But,  for  offensive  opera- 
tions in  the  South  of  Europe,  Russia  is  at  too  great  a distance, 
even  if  her  affairs  were  far  better  administered  than  we  can 
soon  hope  to  see,  by  any  progress  of  improvement,  how  ever  ra- 
pid ; and  he  must  be  a sanguine  politician  w'ho  can  seriously 
expect,  that  while  Austria  is  leagued  with  France,  or  only  re- 
mains an  indifferent  spectator,  any  exertions  of  Russia  should 
do  more  than  protect  the  remains  of  her  own  independence. 
This  is  a point  upon  which  we  have  so  often  descanted  on 
former  occasions,  that  we  sliall  not  enlarge  upon  it  at  present, 
further  than  to  observe,  that  the  proofs  are,  yet,  not  merely  un- 
shaken, but  untouched,  which  have  so  frequently  been  adduced 
to  show  the  futility  of  any  coalition  for  the  restoration  of  the 
independence  of  Europe  by  offensive  operations,  in  w'hich  con- 
federacy Austria  is  not  the  prime  mover.  To  explain  the  fail- 
ure of  the  last  effort  in  this  great  cause,  will  be  for  those  who 
planned  the  Walcheren  campaign,  and  sent  the  largest  and  best 
army  that  ever  sailed  from  England,  to  perish  by  climate, 
in  attempting  what  was  impossible,  and  almost  useless  had  it 
been  practicable,  at  the  moment  when  Germany  was  breaking 
out  into  general  revolt  against  her  oppressors,  and  Austria— for 
the  first  time  overpowering  France  by  superior  skill  and  higher 
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valour — only  required  our  assistance  to  con.sun)mate,  in  all  pro- 
bability, the  long  wished-for  deliverance  of  Europe.  It  is  a 
subject  to  'which  we  shall  gladly  return,  as  soon  as  an  oppor- 
tunity IS  aft'orded  by  the  publication  of  the  information  which, 
we  doubt  not,  some  persons  in  this  country  possess  relative  to 
that  most  afflicting  and  glorious  campaign. 

From  what  we  have  already  said,  it  will  appear,  that  our 
author’s  defence  of  the  general  character  of  the  Russians,  is  con- 
hned  to  declamatory  topics,  and  attacks  on  those  who  have 
accused  that  people  of  barbarism.  We  shall  close  this  part  of 
our  review,  by  referring  to  one  or  two  authors  w ho  support  us 
m the  view  taken  of  the  subject  on  a former  occasion,  and 
whose  testimony  bears  out  the  narrative  of  Dr.  Clarke.  It  may 
peihaps  show,  that  neither  that  excellent  writer  nor  ourselves 
aie  liable  to  the  imputation  of  peculiar  prejudice  on  this  sub- 
ject, if,  without  going  back  to  the  work  of  the  Abbe  Chappe, 

or  the  well  known  epithet  of  ‘ by  which  the  ce^ 

lebrated  Ledyard  characterized  Russia,  in  his  enumeration  of 
the  countries  he  had  visited,  we  extract  the  following  short  pas- 
sages from  two  of  the  latest  writers  who  have  touched  on 
the  subject,  M r.  Thornton’s  work  on  Turkey,  and  the  Princp 
de  Ligne’s  Letters.  ‘ The  court  of  Catherine  II.’  (says  the 
former)  ‘ can  be  distinguished  from  the  capital  of  Syria,  only 
‘ by  the  grosser  character  of  its  debaucheries.’  (vol.  II.  p.  194.) 

' Les  Russes’  (says  the  Prince)  ‘ que  Pierre  I.  a force  de 
‘ barbaric  a voulu  civiliser  et  qu’il  a fait  battre  et  tuer  pendant 
‘ neiif  ans  pour  leur  apprendre  ^ vaincre— ces  Russes  sont 
tout  aussi  malms  que  jamais.’  ( Lettre  d Prince  Kaunitz.) 

We  have  detained  our  readers  longer  upon  the  general  trea- 
tise, than  the  proportion  which  it  bears  to  the  rest  of  this 
volume  might  seem  to  justify.  But  we  consider  it  as  by  much 
the  most  important  part  of  the  work;  and,  indeed,  the  account 
ot  the  Polish  campaigns  is  chiefly  valuable  as  it  serves  to  e- 
vmce  the  truth  of  many  general  remarks  upon  the  Russian  ar- 
mies which  are  contained  in  the  former  part  of  the  work  The 
steady  and  patient  valour  of  the  Russian  soldiers,  rendered  al- 
ways  unavailing  by  the  incompetency  of  their  leaders,  and  the 
bad  administration  of  their  military  department,  is  the  fact  con- 
stantly held  up  to  view  in  this  interesting  part  of  Sir  R.  Wil- 
son s publication.  Several  of  the  statements  may  be  also  ad- 
mitted to  show,  if  indeed  any  new  proofs  were  required,  the 
exaggerations  of  the  enemy’s  official  accounts.  But  on  this, 
and  in  general  on  the  whole  controversial  part  of  the  narrative, 
we  have  to  notice  the  mysterious  references  to  secret  sources  of 
information ; to  letters  and  documents  w hich  the  author  has 
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seen,  and  to  which,  he  sometimes  tells  us,  Buonaparte  will,  when 
he  reads  this  work,  know  that  the  author  must  have  had  ac- 
cess. In  general,  we  presume,  his  information  is  derived  ei- 
ther from  the  Russian  Staff,  or  from  his  personal  observation. 
Why  are  we  left  to  doubt  which  of  these  is  the  source  of  his 
evidence,  not  only  on  several,  but  literally  upon  all  occasions? 
The  French  give  one  account  of  the  battle  of  Pultusk,  for  ex- 
ample; our  author  gives  another,  quite  different — and  in  many 
respects  diametrically  opposite.  Why  does  he  leave  us  in  total 
ignorance  of  the  material  fact,  whether  he  was  present  at  that 
battle — and,  if  not,  how  soon  after  it  he  arrived  at  the  Russian 
head  quarters  ? It  was  fought  on  the  26th  of  December.  In 
no  part  of  this  book  can  we  discover  the  date  of  Sir  R.  Wil- 
son’s leaving  England,  or  reaching  the  army.  From  other 
sources  of  information,  we  may  perhaps  collect,  that  the  time 
of  Lord  Hutchinson’s  departure  from  this  country  does  not  ad- 
niit  of  their  having  reached  Pultusk  before  the  battle  : But, 
then,  if  it  be  so,  this  should  have  been  distinctly  stated;  and 
the  time  when  ocular  inspection  began,  should  have  been  fairly 
marked.  The  author  should  recollect,  that  he  is  w’riting  upon 
disputed  points  of  fact — that  the  question  is,  not  what  he  be- 
lieves himself,  but  whether  his  account  or  Buonaparte’s  is  to 
be  taken  for  the  correct  one  ? And  in  order  to  weigh  the  cre- 
dit of  his  narrative,  we  must  needs  see  the  evidence  on  which 
it  rests. 

For  illustrations  of  the  points  formerly  stated,  we  may  take 
any  of  the  accounts  of  battles  given  in  this  narrative,  either 
Pultusk,  Eylau  or  Friedland,  or  any  of  the  lesser  affairs  which 
filled  up  the  intervals  between  those  grand  contests.  The  nar- 
rative of  battles,  however  interesting,  requires  to  be  gone 
through  at  length,  and  with  maps  and  plans.  No  general  ab- 
stract, therefore,  of  this  history  could  be  made  intelligible  to 
our  readers.  We  shall  prefer  the  course  of  giving  one  or  two 
confirmations  of  the  remarks  already  made,  and  a specimen 
of  Sir  K.  Wilson’s  powers-of  interesting  his  reader  by  histori- 
cal and  descriptive  composition. 

The  battle  of  Pultusk  is  stated  by  our  author  to  have  been 
a victory  on  the  part  of  the  Russians.  He  makes  the  loss  of 
the  Russians  amount  to  less  than  5000  men,  while  that  of  the 
French  exceeded  SOOO.  The  latter,  too,  were  compelled  to  re- 
treat in  confusion,  and  were  only  saved  by  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  after  losing  ‘ many  guns,  Buonaparte’s  equipage,’  &c. 
(as^he  rather  inaccurately  says).  Now,  the  whole  account  of 
the  behaviour  of  the  Russians  in  this  severe  affair,  must  fill  us 
with  admiration  of  their  courage  and  steadiness.  We  are  dis- 
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posed  moreover,  to  allow,  that  whatever  th^  French  may  have 
gamed  in  that  battle,  was  dearly  purchased:  But  theTcomL 
the  following  passage,  which  at  once  explains  the  whole  and 

aJ  accounts  better  than 

tsir  K.  Wilson  is  disposed  to  allow. 

WkJTforcJd^^v  position  behind  the 

Z behhid  vS  to  retire  the  Russian  ar- 

the  r R Niemen  river,  and  gave  directions  accordingly  to 

en  nrf andBeningzen ; but  his  orders  werf  Z- 

himrell  as  ami  that  General  Beningzen  considered 

f^r^d  to  Xe  r discretion,  and  therefore  pre- 

or  GenZT  d’ \niT  Buxhowden 

wantnfaeir,,^.  I .1  j greement,  probably  originating  in  the 
these  nffi  I,  jtlgod  superior  direction  and  authority,  neither  of 
it  more  n "‘T  assistance ; he  therefore  though 

success  as'soulV”  during  the  night,  notwithstanding  his 
on  march  for  Ostrolenka,  anda.  ra 

pmial  disgrace,  if  he  remained  on  the  position  ofTultusk  ? and 
this  determination  was  indeed  .too,,  indiepemable,  JneTbe  Md 
MOif  any  firovisions  m his  cam/i  or  in  the  neighbourhood:  p.  80. 

G^eial  Beningzen  after  this  obtained  the  chief  command 
and  Kamenskoy^  ftyho,  from  the  note  p.  83,  appears  to  have 
fcOne  mad)  was  displaced,  but  not  till  he  had,  by  various  blun- 
ders, caused  tiie  retreat  of  the  army,  and  prevented  Prince  Gal- 
iitzin  from  prohtingby  a brilliant  affair  with  Angyreau.  Be- 
niiigzen  being  now  Commaiider-in-Chief,  Ais  blunders  becran 
from  bad  information  itespecting  Ney.  He  loses  an  opportunity  of 
defea  ing  and  probably  capturing  that  Marshal’s  corps.— From 
equally  erroneous  intelligence  respecting  Bernadotte,  or  from 
some  other  mistake,  either  of  his  own,  or  Markow,  who  led  his 
advanced  guard  (lor  we  are  not  accurately  informed  which)  a 
partial  engagement  takes  place,  and  the  opportmiity  of  surround, 
mg  Bernadotte  IS  lost. — All  this  time  ‘no  troops  could  evince 
more  courage  than  the  Russians,  who  fought,  undaunted  by 
the  superiority  of  numbers : ’ they  lost  2000  men,  but  our 
author  says  that  the  F-eiich  lost  as  many. — The  French  ac- 
count  says  .500.  It  would  have  been  satisfactory  to  know  whe- 
ther hir  Robert  was  there  at  this  time,  and  with  whom  he  held 
bis  communications.  The  lesult  of  this  forward  movement 
^weyer,  is  stated  to  have  been  the  raising  of  the  blockade  of 
Graudentz,  and  relieving  that  important  place  by  the  able  co- 
operation of  the  Prussians  under  General  Lestocq 
After  Beningzen  had  been  above  a month  in  the  chief  com- 
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be  receWes 

„„«,apar,e  ,o  that  he  ought 

the  slightest  g„e,,,y  meant  to  cut  off  his  re- 

to  have  .esolves^o  await  llie  attack ; and, 

treat.  The  liubsian  tortmvu  unfavouiaUe  position.’ 

for  that  purpose,  take  ^ if,cinw  the  certainty  of  a safe 

after  a march  of  some  escaping 

""^""Sch'Ltr^ns^to  SrlTo^sm^all  confusion.  The  army 
SI  "s  ii.a\e  strong 

‘ treat-  and  the  severe  and  inclement  night-maiche  , 

‘ far  better  regulated.  buried  food  of  the 

; !ix;  r ar:;  ,S;S6.l-.’  - - 

‘ re"s;i™d  to  fight  a batjl'i 

SSiunchloss^ 

soles  hittiselfM^he,^^^^^^^  and  General  Lestocq 

; srn  tn  ct^and™  displayed  ninch  skill  in  conducting 
( he  Russian  ^ „„treat.  The  Russian  general  drew  up  his 

f E^feieri^oX’tSlg  £ 

hoC^SroTow^  flLril'anslnTwl'^igbe^  than  the 

KnhoX; 

* linn  nionnd  that  domineered  the  Unssian  position 

‘ completely,  so  as  to  expose  the  minutest 

^ whilst  lhe^ntervals  between  the  elevations  afforded  shelter  to 

^ their  troops  and  a concealment  of  their  movements  and  force. 

The  French,  by  this  account,  were  almost  as 

bers  as  m generalship  ;-our  author  says  they  h«d  m . 

The  victoiy  in  this  battle  is  decidedly  ascribed  to  the  Russians. 
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— We  refer  our  readers  to  the  account  at  large,  as  very  inte- 
resting, and  only  extract  one  or  two  paragraphs  in  illustration 
of  the  courage  and  generalship  of  the  Russians. 

‘ Soon  after  day-break  the  Russian  cannon  opened,  and  played 
very  heavily,  but  rather  at  hazard,  as  the  French  columns  were 
principally  concealed  by  the  favouring  swells  of  their  ground  and 
the  town  and  suburbs  of  Preuss  Eylau.  The  French  cannon 
quickly  replied  with  vigour  and  effect,  as  every  man  of  the  Rus- 
sian army  was  exposed  from  head  to  heel 

‘ The  French,  repulsed  in  their  first  assaults,  maintained  a ve- 
ry heavy  fire  of  artillery  from  their  heights  and  the  salient  points 
of  the  town  ; and, as  the  wholeRussian  army  was  still  exposed  to 
their  observation  and  fire,  with  much  effect,  as  to  the  destruction 
of  men. — 

‘ The  brave  Russians,  (it  is  difficult  to  refrain  from  enthusias- 
tic expressions  of  praise  when  their  conduct  at  this  awful  mo- 
ment is  recollected),  inclining  inwards,  eagerly  pressed  on,  in- 
different to  the  shower  of  balls  that  plunged  through  their  ranks, 
and  uniting  with  the  first  line,the  whole  charged  home  upon  the 
enemy,  who,  panic-struck  by  this  unexpected  attack,  instantly 
gave  way,  abandoning  their  cannon  and  several  eagles,  and  pur- 
sued,whenthe  army  ceased  toadvance,by  the  musquetry  fire  of  one 

of  the  deploying  columns,  and  the  artillery  of  all  the  batteries. 

‘ The  Russian  army,  which  had  now  advanced  several  hun- 
dred paces,  was,  if  possible,  more  than  ever  exposed ; but  the 
columns  remained  as  a rampart  to  be  battered  down  ; thus  pro- 
ving the  superiority  of  their  active  and  passive  courage  over  an 
enemy  who  only  advanced  with  a faltering  step  to  be  destroyed, 
or  retired  behind  the  cover  that  his  position  offered  for  shelter.’ 
101—104. 

Courage,  however,  according  to  Sir  Robert,  carried  the 
day;  and  Buonaparte,  repulsed  in  every  quarter,  when  the  night 
terminated  the  combat,  on  an  alarm  that  the  Russians  meant^to 
renew  the^  battle,  sent  off  his  heavy  artillery  and  baggage,  and 
withdrawing  to  the  heights  behind,  ‘ with  difficulty  reassem- 
bled the  wreck  of  his  shattered  and  dispirited  army,  and  a- 
‘ waited  information  of  the  Russian  movements.’  Then  fol- 
lows the  total  result  of  the  victory — about  which,  unfortunately, 
there  is  rarely  any  doubt,  however  the  narratives  of  the  con- 
tending parties  may  differ  as  to  the  details  of  the  battle. 

‘ About  eleven  o’clock,  the  Russian  generals  assembled,  (still 
on  horseback),  when  General  Beningzeninformed  the  circle,  that 
he  had  determined,  notwithstanding  his  success,  to  fall  back  up- 
on Koenigsberg  ; for  he  had  no  bread  to  give  the  troops,  and  their 
atiirnunition  was  expended  y but  by  a.  position  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  such  a city,  his  army  would  be  certain  of  every  neces- 
sary supply,  and  be  assured  the  means  of  re-equipping  itself,  so 
as  to  appear  again  in  the  field  before  the  enemy  could  repair  his 
losses.’  107 — 108. 
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Oiir  author  makes  the  loss  of  the  Russians,  on  this  dreadful 
dav,  amount  to  20, (XK),  that  of  the  French  to  30,000,  beside 
10,000  who  tied,  and  only  returned  some  days  after. — Beuingzen 
retired  to  Koenigsberg ; and  the  enemy  having  reconnoitred  for 
son)e  days,  and  in  vain  waited  for  the  Russians  passing  the  Pnegel, 
went  into  cantonments,  and  remained  until  he  was  reinforced. 

To  pursue  the  narrative  through  the  different  affairs  which  took 
place  from  the  battle  of  Eylau  to  that  of  Friedland,  would  only 
present  an  afflicting  repetition  of  the  same  scenes.  We  always 
hnd  the  Russians  on  the  worst — the  French  on  the  best  ground. 
The  former  exposed  from  head  to  foot,  perhaps  firing  at  random 
against  an  unseen  enemy,  confined  in  their  movements,  and  not 
protected  by  either  land  or  w'ater — the  latter  protected  by  the 
natural  redoubts  of  wood  and  ground,  or  flanked  by  marshes,  and 
lakes,  and  rivers.  W’e  shall  find  no  exception  to  this  observation, 
in  the  description  given  by  our  author  of  the  last  great  engage- 
ment, in  which  every  thing  that  courage  and  constancy  could 
perform,  w'as  found,  as  Europe  too  well  knows,  wholly  unavai- 
ling ; and  the  only  consolation  w'hich  the  courage  of  so  many 
brave  men  afforded,  was  the  almost  equal  price  which  it  exacted 
from  the  enemy  for  the  victory.  Sir  Robert  Wilson’s  account  of 
this  dreadful  fight  (at  which  he  was  unquestionably  present),  is 
deserving  of  particular  attention  on  every  account,  and  we  extract 
the  greater  part  of  it,  as  the  specimen  by  which  we  have  promi-' 
sed  to  allure  our  readers  to  the  perusal  of  his  work. 

‘ Friedland  is  a considerable  town  situated  on  the  left  hank  of 
the  Aller : A long  wooden  bridge  connects  the  town  with  the 
right  bank — west  of  the  town  is  a capacious  lake — the  country, 
for  a mile  in  the  direction  of  Heilsberg,  forms  a semicircle  of  ap- 
parent plain,  but  is  cut  by  a deep  and  narrow  ravine  full  of  water, 
and  scarcely  fordable,  which  runs  from  Domnau  into  the  lakes. 
Near  the  town,  on  the  left  of  the  plain,  the  ground  abruptly  de- 
scends, and  woods  border  down  the  Aller  : A deep  wood  fringed 
the  plain  from  the  Aller  to  the  village  of  Heinricksdorf,  where 
there  was  a little  interruption  ; but  tvoods  again  closed  round  to 
the  Aller,  the  banks  of  which  Were  very  steep,  the  fords  subse- 
quently used  were  unknown,  and  when  discovered  late  in  the 
evening,  scarcely  practicable. 

‘ In  the  open  space  of  the  semicircle,  between  the  Aller  and 
the  rivulet,  and  about  half  a mile  in  front  of  Friedland,  General 
Beningzen  at  first  formed  his  troopsin  column,  the  cavalry  being 
to  the  right  of  the  Heinricksdorf  road,  and  as  the  succeeding  di- 
visions passed  the  Aller,  the  right  and  part  of  the  centre  of  his 
infantry  were  posted  between  that  road  and  the  rivuletj  and  that 
part  of  the  centre  was  covered  by  a branch  of  the  rivulet  which 
terminated  in  a broad  piece  of  water : thus  his  army  was  entirely 
exposed  to  fire,  and  every  movement  distinctly  seen ; whilst  the 
enemy  were  sheltered  from  aim,  and  their  force  and  operations 
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were  concealed  until  they  chose  to  expose  them : Moreover, 
upon  the  right  of  their  position  they  had  the  advantage  of  some 
rising  ground,  which  commanded  both  banks  of  the  Aller  as  far 
as  the  town.’  p.  153 — 154. 

A heavy  cannonade  and  various  attacks,  at  first  with  doubt- 
ful success,  and  afterwards  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  French, 
occupied  the  earlier  part  of  the  day. — About  nine  o’clock  Ben- 
ingzen  detached  6000  men  to  secure  the  bridge  at  Allenberg,  in 
case  he  might  have  his  retreat  cut  off. — About  eleven  the  ene- 
my were  giving  way,  and  the  Silurian  chasseurs  pressed  on 
tiiem,  but  were  forced  to  retire;  which  they  did  in  perfect  order, 
upon  the  enemy  bringing  a large  force  against  them.^The 
Russians  regained  possession  of  Heinricksdorf  too,  but  wer^ 
again  dislodged  by  artillery;  and  in  this  situation,  though  their 
original  plan  had  been  frustrated,  they  remained  confident  of 
being  able  to  maintain  their  position  till  night. 

‘Under  this  confidence  no  precautions  had  been  taken  against 
disaster;  no  works  were  constructed  to  defend  the  entrances  into 
the  town,  and  cover  the  retiring  troops,  if  prematurely  forced 
to  recross  the  Aller ; precautions  that  were  perfectly  easy  of  ex- 
ecution, as  well  as  eligible,  and  which  Avould  have  discomfited 
the  ultimate  efforts  of  the  enemy. 

‘ About  mid-day  the  enemy’s  fire,  which  had  relaxed,  resumed 
more  vigour;  the  cannonade  increased  ; the  tirailleurs  re -advan- 
ced greatly  reinforced  ; and  the  cannon  shot  and  the  musquetiy 
continued  unremittingly  from  that  time  a tremendous  fire  upon 
the  Russians, who  were  totally  exposed,  and  standing  in  columns 
with  some  infantry  thrown  forward  to  act  as  tirailleurs,  whilst  the 
French  columns  stillremained  in  the  woods:  and  the  supporting 
lines  of  the  advanced  infantry,  concealed  themselves  from  direct 
aim  by  laying  down  in  long  grass,  or  behind  the  favouring  ground. 

‘ The  enemy  had  continued  to  arrive  with  fresh  succours,  and 
the  woods  w'ere  now  thronged  by  battalions  which  advanced  up- 
on the  edge,  and  there  reposed.  About  four  o’clock  in  the  af- 
ternoon Buonaparte  was  first  noticed  by  the  bustle  and  move- 
ment amongst  the  French  troops,  and  soon  afterwards  he  was 
distinctly  seen  giving  directions.  A little  before  five,  the  French 
army  stood  to  their  arms,  and  the  cavalry  mounted.  From  the 
town  ofFriedland,  the  masses  appeared,  through  the  interstices 
of  the  trees,  and  the  partial  interruption  of  the  wood,  of  enor- 
mous power  and  extensive  depth  ; but  the  eye  could  not  distin- 
guish where  the  weight  of  the  force  was  directing.  From  the 
plain,  the  horizon  seemed  to  be  bound  by  a deep  girdle  of  glit- 
tering steel.  It  was  in  vain  that  General  Beningzen  had  notice, 
and  saw,  with  his  own  eyes,  the  mighty  preparation. — The  am- 
munition of  his  artillery  was  exhausted,  and  not  forty  pieces 
could  fire.  He  had  not  a single  battalion  in  reserve  ; and  as  he 
liad  been  obliged  to  pass  the  last  division  over  the  river,  not  a 
spldier  but  the  Cossaques  remained  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Al- 
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ler  and  they  half  a league  in  advance.  His  columns,  reduced  by 
the*  loss  of  12,000  men,  were  now  so  thinly  scattered  over  the 
nosilion,that  they  seemed  rather  advanced  detachments  than  the 
army  itself,  and  which  impression  deceived  Buonaparte  so  as  to 
suspend  his  ulterior  efforts  after  the  battle. 

‘ It  was  now  that  he  regretted  the  absence  of  the  6,000  men 
detached  in  the  morning  to  Allenberg— a detachment  that  t.  e 
world  has  had  cause,  indeed,  to  deplore;  for  it  these  6000  men 
had  been  present  at  this  moment  on  the  left  of  the  position,  Kus- 
sian  courage  would  have  maintained  victory  against  the  enoi- 
mous  superiority  of  hostile  forces, and  againsttheir  more  ruthless 
destiny,  which  had  seduced  them  into  the  plain  of  Friedland. 

‘ General  Beningzen  in  this  extremity  did  all  that  his  means 
and  the  time  permitted.  He  directed  six  guns  to  take  post  on 
the  elevation  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Aller,  a litt  e in  front  of 
his  left,  so  as  to  flank  the  enemy’s  right  in  a forward 
He  closed  up  the  wreck  of  his  centre,  and  sent  an  order  foi  h 
cavalry  to  quit  the  right  wing  of  the  position,  and  suppoit  the 
centre^ and  right  of  the  infantry;  orders  which  wer^ under  1 1 
circumstances,  most  judicious;  but, 
reach  the  cavalry,  the  enemy’s  proposed  attack  was 

‘About  5 o’clock  the  French  army  had  taken  its  oidei  ot  bat 
tie  Marshal  Ney  on  the  right;  Marshal  Lannes  in  the  centre ; 
MarshaTMortier  on  the  left;  Marshal  Victor  and  the  mperial 
Guard  in  reserve  ; General  Grouchy  with  his  division  oi  cavalry 
supported  the  left;  General  Lahoussaye  s division  of  dmg^o^^ 
and  the  Saxon  cuirassiers,  the  centre;  Geneial  Latoui  Mau 
division  the  right.  At  halt  past  5 o'clock,  50  p.eco,  of 
cannfn,  discharging  salvos,  gave  the  signal  of  attack,  whilst  ^o- 
ther  battery  of  thirty  pieces,  opened  upon  the  Russian  left.  The 
report  of  the  guns  were  scarcely  heard  when  the  French  column 
stTted  frL  Uie  wood,  and  the  right  corps  advanced  m massy 
?chSloL  at  a quick  step.  The  chasseurs  of  the  Imperia  Guard, 
greatly  committed  by  an  advanced  station,  fired  some  voUies  and 
fetreated.  Several  battalions  of  militia  formed  behind  the  chas- 
1 VC  and  on  the  low  garden  ground  near  the  banks  of  the  Allei , 
Z gCe  wa;  nnSmedfothe  bridgcsi  whilst  the  six  guns 
moon  the  elevation  on  the  right  bank,  overpowered  by  fire,  we.e 
bLt  back  out  of  action.  Some  Cossaques  and  cavajry,so  soon  as 
the  French  column  had  quitted  the  wood,  attempted  to  attack  the 
rear  of  the  right  flank  ; but  a division  of  French  dragoons,  sus- 
tSIied  by  infentry,  repulsed  them.  The  enemy  quickened  their 
pace,  animating  each  other  to  the  assault  by  loud  cheeis,  and 
drivine  every  thing  before  them,  notwithstanding  gallant  effoits 
frora^dTvhionoffnfantry  in  front  of  the  guards,  v^ulst  the  re- 
maining  French  columns  sallying  from  the  wood  could  scaice  y 

find  space  for  the  formation  of  their  numbers. 

‘The  Russian  Imperial  Guard,  impatient  of  Bie  cannonade 
which  tore  them  to  pieces,  rushed  forward 

L not  in  compact  order.  They,  however,  reached  the  enemy, 
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pierced  the  leading  column,  exacted  bloody  revenge,  and,  for  a 
moment,  the  corps  of  Marshal  Ney  retrograded  in  disorder : but 
f/n  advanced,  obliged  the  guards  to  fall  back,  pres- 

d on  them,  and,  after  a further  obstinate  contest  in  the  streets, 
lorcea  the  town.  ’ 

‘During  this  contest  the  bridges  were  ordered  to  be  fired, 
o-pr  n t^ieni instantaneously;  they  were  no  Ion- 

ft-iends  or  foes,  and  were  consumed,  notwith- 
fi-rea?  preserve  them,  so  that  a 

obliged  to  plunge  into  the 
^ r escape  by  an  almost  impracticable  ford, 
kent  of  the  centre  and  right  wing  had  undauntedly 

ofSieratinP^  upon  the  branch 

ot  the  lavine,  and  with  the  existence  of  which  they  were  unac- 

thTRuiian^'’'^t  erabariLsment;  but 

must^ha  retreat  of  the  guards, 

S full  rV"  Russian  cavalry  had  not! 

hU  l!f.  enemy,  now  approaching  also  with 

his  left  wing,  anu  trampled  down  two  battalions,  whilst  the  re- 

fbmiion'^^’^  obliged  to  arrest  their  progress  and  assume  a new 

infantry,  encouraged  by  this  conduct  of  their  cavalry, 
th^horn?"^  covered  its  retreat.  But  when  the  smoke  of 

the  buining  bridges  darkened  the  atmosphere,  then,  indeed,  fur- 
thei  resistance  to  retrieve  the  day  was  acknowledged  as  hope- 
nrp  ’ tlf  yet,  still  resolved 

£ntr  H impending  ruin,  cavalry  and  in- 

safp7  other’s  fortunes,  and  mutually  scorned  a 

safety  that  compromised  a friend.  ^ 

mnrrh  Order  they  retired;  slowly  measured  back  their 

march  ; charged  whenever  the  encroaching  enemy  trespassed  • 
and,  m this  manner,  checking  50,000  menf  they  JontinLd  the’ 
action,  unbroken  and  undismayed,  until  near  1 1 o’clock  at  ni^-ht 
when  the  enemy  desisted. 

‘The  Russian  General  then  conceiving  it  too  hazardous  to 
continue  his  march  upon  the  left  of  the  Aller,  explored  the  banks 
of  the  riveruntil  a ford  was  discovered,  which  did  adm.it,  with 
extreme  difficulty,  of  the  passage  of  his  troops;  but  the  infantry 
were  obliged  to  wade  through  breast  high,  a!id  the  little  remJL- 
mg  ammunition  in  the  tumbrils  ivas  utterly  spoiled. 

anil  driven  across  the  Aller, 

^d  who  had  rallied  his  left  wing  at  the  entrance  of  the  wood, 
about  a quarter  of  a mile  north  of  the  town,  and  on  the  right 
bank,  covered  this  operation,  and  prevented  for  the  night  any  m- 

rfis-l”!  reti™g®c„l„r„“. 

SiHR  'wJl.i''?  raoraem,  into  which 

H *“  !“  of  ■hs  total  loss  of  ihe 

Kosaans.-He  sajs,  (p.  that  the,  lost  ia,000  men,,  ex- 
V-Oiy.  xvni.  NO,  35.  S3  ' 
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• f ^nonrisoners-  and  the  French  7000^  and  400  pri- 
clnsive  of  500  p i extract  it  will  be  perceived,  that 

S : .,.e“cWet"l„.  oruAatUe 
> 1 stores  Benino'zen  to  have  lost  12,000  men  oy  me 

o clock,  ne  stales  o j- vubirh  the  Russian  posi- 

effects  of  we 

tion  exposed  the  army , now  one’s  confi- 

^ fs.,1 . such  thint^s  diniinish  not  a little  one  s couu 

w here  similar  errors  may  not  occur.  ^hieh  we  have 

This  appearance  of  inaccuracy  is  a poi  article It 

had  occaMon  to  touch  formerly  in  the 

gri’ze”J  andTagenKsT  ^£“0,  the°a.Shor’s  own  opinion^ 

ad4.srrcco:«:n"^^^ 

lars  as  are  contained  in  the  notes  to  pages  138  & 14^  w 
doubt  not  that  sotneone  has 

:^"o  trhthTtijhi . cu 

‘ "ether.'^'^  N^eltlhT^  whChe'c™^^^^^ reviews  this  p^ssa^, 
we  Inspect  hew, h d.scover  tt  to  belong  to  the  ctes  of  storey 

which  no  weight  of  testimony  can  P™'®  • A"\^Ve  sLt 
anecdote  of  a ‘ French  commanding  officer  having  his  lite  sav 
‘ ed  fin  an  attack  upon  his  post)  by  a sign  of  masonry,  just 
. lanTe  wasaboSt  to  pierce  him  :-A  brother  was  near  and 
< b anrertron  preserved  hm,.’  Again,  we  .trust  remark  how 
bad'^the  effecBof  such  passages  are  upon  the  confidence  of  the 
readers  The  same  coLquence  follows  from  our  authors  ex- 
travaeaut  opinions  respecting  the  defects  of  the  French  genersds 
he”n  bbnders-their  want  of  enterpnsi^thetr  mjssrng  so 
many  opportunities  of  destroying  then  enemies.  And  these 
observations,  be  it  remarked,  are  to  almost  every  page  eontra- 
SbT  his  own  narrative.  Even  Buonaparte  ts  represen  ed 
„ so  dfcnfnA.il  and  courage,  that  h- 7“ 
Russians  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  ®"PP“';;8  ‘‘'gi/RuLrt 
be  mfinitelv  worse  governed  and  commanded  than  bir  ItoDeri 
hL  Ssdf  descr,be®d  them  ;-nor  is  be  -ntent  with  ^ 
these  remarks  to  the  Polish  campaigns.  hK  Mjre 

five  with  the  following  mysterious  and  significant  senfnnc  . 

J Since  that  time,  Buonaparte  has  acquired  new  celebrity, 

‘ hisnassaoeoftheUaiinbehas  been  extolled  as  an  immortal 
1 Sy”of  his  military  S-nrs  e-But  thereis  «re^^ 
' thority  for  insinuation— there  ts  reason  to  assert  that 
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‘ that  operation  is  investigated  at  a future  period*  development 
‘ will  be  made  public^  to  correct  in  future  a too  hasty  and  cre- 
' dulous  admiration.’  Does  Sir  R Wilson  really  think  that 
he  can  maintain,  among  his  readers,  such  a reliance  upon  his  testi- 
mony and  his  opinions,  as  to  make  them  believe  whatever  he  asserts, 
both  in  point  of  fact  and  of  doctrine,  without  disclosing  either  the 
evidence  of  the  one,  or  the  reasons  for  the  other  ? — that  they  will 
believe  the  story  of  the  poisoning  in  Egypt,  because  he  promises,  at 
some  future  period,  w'hich  may  or  may  not  ever  arrive,  to  produce 
his  proofs  of  it;  and  that  they  will  be  convinced  of  the  want  of  skill 
which  repaired  the  defeat  of  Aspeme,  and  gained  the  victory  of 
Wagram,  because  he.promises,  at  a period  equally  uncertain,  to  bring 
forward  something,  he  does  not  tell  us  vvhat,connected  with  this  sub- 
ject ? If  such  conviction  can  be  gained  on  such  terms,  we  can  only 
say  that  the  hatred,  or  rather  the  contempt  of  the  enemy,  is  more 
than  a match  for  the  reason  of  this  country — and  that  it  will  be  well 
if  we  are  not  awakened  from  our  dreams  by  more  unpleasant  real- 
ities than  any  replies  to  Sir  R.  Wilson. 

This  consideration  leads  us  to  say  a word,  before  we  finish,  upon 
the  charge  so  frequently  brought  against  all  who  refuse  to  partake  in 
the  delusions  Just  adverted  to — the  charge  of  undervaluing  the  re- 
sources of  their  own  country,  and  magnifying  those  of  the  enemy — 
of  representing  Buonaparte  as  invincible,  and  all  efforts  to  resist  him 
as  vain.  Of  the  many  falsehoods  which  the  present  contest  has  en- 
gendered, this  is  perhaps  the  most  gross  and  unfounded.  We  verily 
believe,  that  among  all  the  speeches  and  publications  to  which  the 
war  has  given  rise,  not  one  sentence  can  be  found,uttered,or  written, 
by  any  Englishman,  either  with  the  view,  or  even  with  a tendency, 
to  promote  a passive  submission  to  France. — But  for  ourselves,  we 
can  only  say,  that  if,  in  looking  back  upon  the  opinions  disseminated 
through  this  Journal,  we  find  any  reason  to  suspect  a flaw,  it  is  rather 
when  we  reflect  on  the  confidence  uniformly  expressed  by  us  at  all 
times  in  the  efficacy  of  even  the  boldest  oftensive  operations  against 
the  power  of  the  enemy. — To  the  best  of  our  recollection,  we  have 
never  condemned  one  active  exertion  of  this  country,  except  in  as 
much  as  it  was  misplaced,  and  because  we  maintained  that  a combi- 
ned and  more  effectual  effort  at  the  same  time,  would  have  done  real 
service. — Our  hopes  have  always  rested  on  the  powder  of  England  to 
cope  withFrance  singlehanded,  and  to  overcome  her  wilh  the  aid  of 
Austria : And  while  the  pretended  advocates  of  ‘ vigour’  have  vapou- 
red in  the  Sugar  colonies,  or  punctured  detached  and  remote  parts 
of  the  French  empire;  w'e  have  predicted  the  success  of  larger  and 
more  daring  enterprises,  with  a confidence  which,  we  admit,  could 
only  be  justified  by  a belief  almost  instinctive  in  the  virtue  and  for- 
tune of  the  British  arms. 
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AGRICULTURE  AND  RURAL  ECONOMY.  ^ 

The  Farmer’s  Magazine ; a Periodical  Work,  exclusively  devo- 

te7  to  Agriculture  Ind  rural  Affairs.  No.  45^  (being  the  first 
Number  of  the  twelfth  Volume.)  3s.  Published  quarterly. 

Treatise  on  Rural  Affairs  ; being  the  Substance  of  the  article 
« Airriculturc,”  originally  published  in  the  Edinbu^h  Encyclopsc- 
dif  with  Improvements  and  Additions_by  RobertBrown,  Farmer 
at  Markle,  near  Haddington.  Illustrated  with  numerous  Engra- 

vinp-s  2 vol.  8vo.  11.  5s.  boards.  _ ,•  u,  * 

A History  of  British  Implements  and  Machinery  applicable  to 
Agriculture,  with  Observations  on  their  Improvement  by  W. 

‘^G^nerawiewonhe  Agriculture  of  Durham-by  I.  Bailey.  8vo, 

'^General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  Wiltshire— by  T.  Davis. 

General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  Cambridgeshire.  By  the 

^"Agriculture,  selected  ~ Corresp^^^^^ 

dence  of  the  Bath  and  West  of  England  Society.  Vol.  XII.  8vo.  9s. 
General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  Huntingdonshire  by  R> 

^"^Generai  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  Worcestershire.  8vo. 

10s.  6d.  \ 

arts  (fine.) 

The  British  Gallery  of  Portraits,  No.  VI.  Atlas  4to,  11.5s.; 

large^a^^Gf  the  Bridge,  now  building  over  the  Thames,  at 
Vauxhall,  as  it  will  appear  when  completed.  Drawn  and  engrave 

Ihe'efesVR.  A.  detailiug  a Plan  for 
the  more  certain  Improvement  of  the  Arts  of  Painting,  Sculpture, 

“Tser“nr;."gr?s'si«^ 

^°Chalcographia,  or  the  Art  of  imitating  Chalk,  Black-lead  Pencil; 
and  Pen  and  Ink  Drawings.  By  J.  Hassel.  4to.  15s.  ttt 

Architectural  Antiquities  of  Wales,  By  C.  Norris  esq.  No>  IIL- 
Fine  Arts  of  the  English  School— by  John  Britton  esq.  No  HI. 

''ArehlSrKliquiltes  of  Great  Britain-by  John  Britton  esq. 

^'i„rcem;rmtr-T.re'¥Inil^^^  in  Great  Britain-by  J. 
Cranch.  4to.  2s.  6d. 
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Treatise  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of  England bv  John 

Milner,  D.  D.  F.  S.  A.  Royal  8vo.  15s. 

biography. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life,  Writings  and  CoiTespondence  of  William 
Smellie,  F.R.S.  & F A.S.  late  Printer  in  Edinburgh,  &c.  By  Ro- 
bert Kerr,  F.R.S.  & F.A.S.  2 vol.  8vo.  11.  7s.  boards. 

The  Life  of  Arthur  Murphy  esq.  By  Jesse  Foot  esq.  4to,  21.  2s.* 
large  paper,  31.  3s.  ' ’ 

The  Life  of  Sir  Michael  Forster,  knight,  some  time  one  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  and  Recorder  of  Bristol.  By 
his  Nephew,  the  late  Michael  Dodson  esq.  Barrister.  4s. 

bibliography. 

Catalogue  General,  Methodique  et  Raisonne,  des  Livres  Francois* 
Latins,  Italiens,  Espagnols,  Portugais,  &c.  qui  se  trouvent  chez  B. 
Dulan  et  Co.  Soho  Square,  avec  des  Notes  Bibliographiques,  etles 
vrais  Noms  des  principaux  Anonymes  et  Pseudonymes.  3s. 

COMMERCE. 

The  universal  Cambist  and  Commercial  Instructor;  being  a full 
and  accurate  Treatise  on  Exchange;  including  the  Monies,  Coins, 
Weights  and  Measures  of  all  trading  Nations  and  Colonies  ; with 
an  Account  of  their  Banks  and  Paper  Currencies.  By  P Kellv 
LL.D.  2 vol.  4to.  41.  4s.  ' ^ 

Reflections  on  the  Nature  and  Extentofthe  License  Trade  2s  6d 

Commerce  as  it  Was,  Is,  and  Might  Be,  3s. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  our  Commercial  Relations  with  the 
Northern  Powers.  3s.  6d. 

Remarks  on  the  Danger  attendant  on  Convoys  ; with  a Proposi- 
tion for  the  better  protection  of  Commerce  from  Sea-risk  and  Can- 
ture.  By  Richard  Hall  Gower.  Is,  ^ 


CLASSICS. 

Aristophanis  Comcediae.  A.R.F.P.  Brunck.  4 vol.  8vo  21  12s 
6d. ; royal  paper,  41.  14s.  6d. ; 4to,  101.  10s. 

DRAMA. 

The  Dramatic  Works  of  John  Ford,  (now  collected  and  published 
together  for  the  first  time,)  with  an  Introduction  and  explanatory 
Weber  esq.  2 vol.  8 VO.  11.  10s. ; large  paper,  21  2I 

Mary  s Bower,  or  the  Castle  on  the  Glen  ; a pastoral  Drama  of 
live  Acts ; founded  on  a real  Event  in  Scotland  about  the  end  of  thr 
1 5th  Century.  Royal  8 VO.  5s. 

Lost  and  Found  ; a Comedy — by  R.  Master  esq.  2s.  6d. 

The  Doubtlul  Son — by  W.  Dimond  esq.  2s.  6d. 

Dramatic  Censor;  or,  Critical  and  Biographical  Illustrations 
of  the  Stage,  &c — by  J.  M.  Williams,  LL.D.  No.  1.  to  4 /"To  be 
^continued  Monthly.)  2s.  • t ^ 0 oe 

The  Bee  Hive;  a musical  Farce.  2s. 

The  Advemures  of  Ulysses,  or  the  Return  to  Ithaca;  a classical 
Dmmafiom  Homer — by  Mr.  James  Mendham  junior.  2s.  6d 

Blue  Beard,  or  Feniale  Curiosity;  a dramatic  Romance~bv 
Ueo.  Colman  esq.  Is.  6d. 

Ourselves,  a Comedy — by  Miss  Chamber.  2s.  6d. 
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The  Knight  of  Snowdown,  a musical  Drama— by  Thomas  Morton 
esq.  2s.  6d. 

EDUCATION. 

Pocock’s  patent  Geographical  Slates,  to  save  Time  ^d  Lalrour  in 
nmmunicatinff  to  the  geographical  Student  a knowledge  of  Maps , 
Ind  to  remove  those  Difficulties  which  attend  the  usual  Process  o 

‘^'^rVema'lfspeake^  or? Miscellaneous 

Verse,  selected  from  the  best  Writers,  and  adapted  to  the  Use  of 
voung  Women— by  Anna  Laetitia  Barbauld.  12mo.  5s. 

^ Les  Soirees  d’Hiver.  Par  J.  B.  Depping.  3 yol.  12mo  2s. 

Literary  Information,  consisting  of  instructive  Anecdotes,  Ex- 
planatTonJand  Derivations-by  Isabella  Kelly  ^^-o  4s^ 

^ The  Universal  Preceptor ; or,  Grammar  of  Arts,  Sciences,  ana 

genertl  Knowledge. 

tnd  Students,  and  serving  as  a universal  Text-book— by  the  Kev.  U. 
Blair,  Author  of  the  Class-book,  &c.  &c.  4s.  bound. 

HISTORY.  . 

History  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland ; with  an  introductory 
Bookfidan  Appendix-by  George  Cook,D.  D.  Minister  ot  Law- 

"^TL^hrUcleTtlie  Kingfof  Britain.  Translated  from  the 
wllehcipy  attributed  to  Tysilto,  and  illustrated  coptous 

Notes%nd  original  Dissertations  on  various  Sub, ects-by  Peter 

carliestperiod  to  the  present  Time.  Compiled  by  Thomas  legg 

^"T^e  Asiatic  Annual  Register  ; or,  a View  of  the  History  of  Hin- 
dolstan,  and  of  the  Politics,  Commerce,  and  Literature  of  Asia, 

'‘'ireLVo“*be%?c;iHi\WofIndia,trom 
Mr  Pitt’s  Bill  in  1784,  to  the  present  Day.  By  John  Malcolm,  L 
Sn^an^iolonel  in  tb.  East  Mia  Corny’s  toll’s"! 

"Srry  rcS-bVVuS;  UoU  Genj  Corrected, 
auemented,  and  continued,  by  David  Powell.  Royal  4to. 

TheAnnualRegister,vol.II.for  1809.  8vo.  16s. 

•D  vf  nf  the  Trial  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Bingham,  Curate  of  Mares- 
fieW:'luLlTob  Charges  of  writing  a threatening  Letter.and  set- 

ting  Fire  to  bis  House^  ^ an  Information  by  bis  Majesty  s 

Treatise  on  the  Powers  and  Duties  of  Juries,  and  on 

A practical  Treatis^^^^^^  By  Sir  Richard  Phillips.  8s. 

* RePTof  Cases  argued  and  adjudged  before  tbe  Comna.sstoners 
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of  Prize  Causes,  also  in  Appeal  before  the  Privy  Council.  By 
Thomas  Harman  Acton  esq.  Part  II.  7s.  6d. 

A Digest  of  the  Bankrupt  Laws,  with  a Collection  of  the  Statutes 
and  Cases  on  that  subject.  By  Basil  Montague,  of  Gray’s  Inn,  esq. 
Barrister.  4 vol  royal  8vo.  31.  7s.  6d. 

LordErskine’s  Speeches  when  at  the  Bar.  4 vol.  8vo.  11.  17s. 
6d.  ; royal,  21.  9s. 

Report  of  the  Cause  between  Hugh  Dogherty  esq.  plaintiff,  and 
P.  W.  Wyatt  esq.  defendant,  for  Crim.  Con.  Taken  in  short-hand 
by  Mr.  Farquhai  son.  2s.  6d. 

The  Judgment  pronounced  by  Sir  William  Scott,  on  the  13th  of 
July,  1810,  in  a Suit  instituted  by  E.  L.  Loveden  esq.  M.  P.  for  a 
Divorce.  By  Mr.  Gurney.  5s. 

An  Analysis  of  Blackstone’s  Commentaries.  By  Baron  Field, 
Student  of  the  Inner  Temple.  8vo.  8s. 

The  ^:ode  Napoleon.  Verbally  translated  from  the  French,  by 
Bryan  Barrett,  of  Gray’s  Inn.  2vol.8vo.  11.12s. 

MAPS. 

Map  of  the  Roads  of  Portugal,  originally  constructed  by  French 
Engineers,  for  the  Use  of  Junot’s  Army.  7s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Letters  of  Anna  Seward,  written  between  the  Years  1784  and 
1807,  with  Four  Engravings.  6 vol.  post  8vo.  31.  3s.  boards. 

Anecdotes  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  London,  from  the 
Roman  invasion  to  the  Year  1700.  By  James  Peller  Malcolm, 
F.  S.  A.  4to.  with  18  Engravings.  31.3s. 

Mavor  abbreviated,  by  the  Application  of  a new  Principle  to  his 
celebrated  System  of  universal  Stenography;  being  an  entirely 
new  and  complete  Book  of  Short-hand : illustrated  by  1 5 Copper- 
plate Impressions,  containing  46  sets  of  progressive  Examples 
By  J.  H.  Clive.  12mo.  7s.  6d. 

Reflections  on  the  Foot  of  the  Horse,  and  on  the  Effects  of  Shoes, 
upon  them ; with  the  vulgar  Opinions  on  the  Tenderness  of  the  Fore 
Feet,  and  the  true  Cause  thereof,  deduced  from  actual  Experi- 
ment.^ By  Bracy  Clark,  F.  L.  S.  Veterinary  Surgeon.  Parti.  10s.  6d. 

A literary  Diary,  or  improved  Commonplace  Book.  4to.  16s. 

A Letter  to  Dr.  Robert  Darling  Willis  ; to  which  are  added,  Co- 
pies  of  three  other  Letters  : Published  in  the  hope  of  rousing  a hu- 
mane Nation  to  the  consideration  of  the  Miseries  arising  from  Pri- 
vate Madhouses;  with  a preliminary  Address  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Erskine.  By  Anne  Mary  Crowe.  2s. 

Essays, Literary  and  Miscellaneous.  By  John  Aikin,  M.  D.  8vo. 
lOs.  6d. 

A Third  reply  to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  by  the  Author  of  a Re- 
ply to  the  Calumnies  of  that  Review  against  Oxford  With  an 
Appendix,  in  Answer  to  Mr  Drummond’s  Observations  on  some 
Passages  of  the  former  replies.  Is.  6d. 

Rules  for  the  Government  of  the  Gaol  and  House  of  Correction 
at  Dorchester.  2s.  6d. 
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The  whole  Art  of  Bookbindint; ; containing  a great  variety  of  va- 
\ nhlp  Recipes  for  Edge-colouring,  Fancy-marbling,  Gildint^&c., 

Xo  Recipes  for  making  Liquid  Goldfor  Fancy-co^louring  and  Splash 

NO.I.  (To 

^^^UeTsTsliiXcom^^^^^  fnd  Ironical,  on  Educatiom  8vo.  6s.^^ 
The  American  Review  of  History,  Politics,  &c.  No.  . ( 

Cot^rf'cm  the  Year  .760  ,0.810.  By  H.  C .Hardy,  12b.  6d. 

“"t,tfoTl4psT» 

ihe  Mrior  of  the  GrLes;  or  the  English  Lady’s  Costume. 

‘®¥he  SskSuEouIlydeiineated.  By  Timothy  Bobbin  esq, 

Young^Al’bm  the°Rosdu?i  exhibiting  a Series  of  Characters 

'^T„®SrL%he‘‘£brs‘o^^^  House  of  Commons,  on  the 
msufficiety  orthePayof  the  Post  Captains  and  Commanders  m 

*cS'e  DiXods  'among  the  Irish  Peasantiy.  By  Mary  Lead- 
heawr  With  Notes  and  a Preface,  by  Marta  Edgeworth.  12mo. 

rnmnlete  Works  of  Samuel  Richardson,  with  a Sketch  of 
his  UfrS  WrUings-hy  the  Rev.  B.  Mangin,  M.  A.  19  vol. 

'The  EcdeJastlcai  and  University  Annual  Register  for  1810.  10s. 

^‘’a  Narrative  of  the  Hardships  and  Sufferings  of  several  British 
Subjects  who  effected  their  Escape  from  V erdun.  8 vo.  4s. 

The  Cambridge  University  Calendar  for  1811.  5s.  _ 

The  Srn  to  Nature,  or  a Defence  of  the  Vegetable  Regimen ; 
Uh  come  Account  of  an  Experiment  made  during  the  last  three 
or  four  Years,  in  the  Author’s  Family— by  John  Frank  Newton, 

^"practical  Observations  on  the  Prejudices  against  the  Brewery. 

%'uMrcTKpfm,ion  o?  Students  of  the  College  of  ForPWil- 
liam,  in  Ben|al,  on  the  15th  September,  1810,  before  Lord  Mmto, 
Governor  General,  with  Lordship  s^ Discourse  Is.  6d. 

Asiatic  Researches,  Vol.  X.  8vo.  15s;  4to.  11.  • • ^ 

Mtoocos'^graphy’-by  John  Earle,  D D.  With  Noms  andan 
Appendixjby  Philip  Bliss.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 
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Popular  Essays  on  Right  and  Wrong.  8vo.  6s. 

An  Essay  on  Morality,  and  the  Establishment  of  the  Moral  Prin- 
ciple. 3s.  6d. 

An  Appeal  to  theRepublic  of  Letters  in  behalf  of  injuredScience, 
from  the  Opinions  and  Proceedings  of  some  modern  Authors  of 
Elements  of  Geometry.  By  George  Douglas.  8vo.  3s. 

MEDICINE,  SURGERY,  8cC. 

The  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  exhibiting  a con- 
cise View  of  the  latest  and  most  important  Discoveries  in  Medicine, 
Surgery  and  Pharmacy,  No.  XXVI.  (being  the  Second  Number  of 
the  Seventh  Volume.)  3s.  Published  Quarterly. 

Osteologia;  or,  an  Anatomical  Description  of  the  Human  Bones. 
Illustrated  by  fourteen  accurate  Engravings,  designed  for  the  Use 
of  Students ; intended  as  an  Accompaniment  to  Innes’s  Description 
of  the  Human  Muscles,  with  Plates.  10s.  6d. 

The  Modern  Surgeon ; or.  Plain  and  Rational  Rules  for  the  Di- 
rection of  Practice.  8vo.  9s.  6d. 

Practical  Observations  on  the  Formation  of  an  Artificial  Pupil  in 
several  deranged  States  of  the  Eye  ; to  which  are  annexed,  Remarks 
on  the  Extraction  of  soft  Cataracts,  and  those  of  the  membranous 
kind,  through  a Puncture  of  the  Cornea — ^by  Benjamin  Gibson, 
Surgeon  to  the  Manchester  Infirmary.  8vo.  5s. 

A Popular  Treatise  on  the  Natural  and  Artificial  Causes  of  Dis- 
ease in  general — by  J.  Robertson.  2 vol.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

A Natural  History  of  the  Human  Teeth,  with  a Treatise  on  their 
Diseases — by  Joseph  Murphy.  6s. 

NOVELS  AND  ROMANCES. 

The  Shipwreck ; or.  Memoirs  of  an  Irish  Officer  and  his  Family. 
By  Theodore  Edgeworth  esq.  3 vol.  12mo.  15s. 

Moral  Tales — by  the  late  Author  of  the  Exemplary  Mother. 
12mo.  3s.  6d. 

The  Metropolis ; or,  a Cure  for  Gaming — by  Cervantes  Hogg, 
esq.  3 vol.  15s. 

The  Loves  of  Celestine  and  St  Aubert ; a Romantic  Tale,  partly 
founded  upon  Fact — by  Charles  Philips.  2 vol.  10s.  6d. 

Egbert,  or  the  Monk  of  Penmore.  A Romance.  2 vol. 

Seabrook  Village  and  its  inhabitants ; or.  History  of  Mrs  Worthy 
and  her  Family,  founded  on  Facts  that  occurred  in  Dorsetshire.  7s. 

A Winter  at  St  James’s,  or  Modern  Manners — ^by  Mrs  Hamil- 
ton. 4 vol.  11. 

The  Philosophical  Wanderers ; or,  the  History  of  the  Roman 
Tribune  and  the  Priestess  of  Minerva;  exhibiting  the  Vicissitudes 
that  diversify  the  Fortunes  of  Nations  and  Individuals— by  John 
Bigland.  12mo.  6s. 

The  Irish  Valet ; containing  Anecdotes  of  several  eminent  Cha- 
racters. To  which  is  prefixed  the  Life  of  the  Author— by  the  late 
C.  H.  Wilson  esq.  5s. 

Fatal  Ambition ; or,  the  Mysteries  of  the  Caverns,  a Romance. 

3 vol.  12mo.  15s. 

VOL,  XVIII,  NO.  3.5. 
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The  Missionary,  an  Indian  Tale— by  Miss  Owenson.  3vol.  13rao. 

ll  Is- 

Thinks  I to  Myself;  a Serio-ludicro-tragico-comic  Tale.  2 Vol. 
l2mo.  10s.  6d. 

Amatonda,  a Tale  from  the  German  of  Anton  Walk  12mo.  6s. 

A Winter  in  Paris.  3 vol.  18s. 

The  Times.  2 vol.  12mo.  10s. 

Frederic,  or  Memoirs  of  my  Youth.  2 vol.  126. 

Tales  of  the  Passions — by  Geo.  Moore.  Vol.  II.  8vo.10s.6d* 
natural  history. 

Memoirs  of  the  Wernerian  Natural  History  Society,  vol.  I.  for  the 
Years  1808,9,  10;  with  15  Engravings,  large  8vm  11.  16; 

Conchology,  or  a Natural  Histofy  of  Shells ; containing  a new  Ar* 
rangement  of  the  Genera  and  Species,  illustrated  by  coloured  Engra- 
vings executed  from  natural  Specimens— *-by  George  Perry.  Folib. 

161.  16s.  . , . , , , 

The  Natural  History  of  British  Insects,  illustrated  with  coloured 
Figures— by  E.  Donovan,  F.  S.  S.  Part  II.  Vol.  I.  11.  1 Is. ; or  No. 

I.  2s.  6d.  , , 

Sketches  of  the  Physiology  of  Vegetable  Life.  8vo.  lOs.  6d. 
Further  Inquiries  into  the  Changes  induced  in  Atiriospheric  Air, 
by  the  Germination  of  Seeds,  the  Vegetation  of  Plahts;  and  the  Res- 
piration of  Animals — ^by  Daniel  Ellis.  8vo.  9s.  r.  • a 

La  Botanique,  Historique  et  Litteraire.  Pat  Mad.  de  Genlis.  2 
vol.  12mo.  lOs. 


PHILOLOGY. 

The  Dictionary  of  Distinctions,  in  three  Alphabets ; containing, 
1.  Words  the  same  in  Sbund;  but  of  diffetent  Spelling  and  Signifi- 
cation. 2.  Words  that  vary  in  Pronunciation  or  Meaning,  as  ac- 
centuated or  connected.  3.  The  Changes  in  Sound  arid  Sense  pro- 
duced by  the  addition  of  the  letter  e — by  John  Murdbeh.  10s.  6d. 

Pequina  Chrestomathia  Portuguesa ; or  Portuguese  Extracts,  m 
Prose  and  Verse,  from  modern  Portuguese  Authors.  Por  P.  G.  de 
Massarellos.  8vo.  9s.  . • a. 

An  Abridgement  of  Walker’s  Critical  Pronouncing  Dibtionary 
and  Expositor  of  the  English  Language.  6s. 

Spanish  and  English  Dictionary,  under  one  Alphabet— by  Don  Fe- 
lipe Fernandez.  12mo.  15s. 

POEtRT. 

Glenochel ; a descriptive  Poem — by  James  Kennedy.  2 vol.  fools- 
cap 8vb.  1 3s.  boards. 

Poems  on  several  Occasions;  consisting  of  Sonnets;  miscellane- 
ous Pieces,  Prologues  and  Epilogues;  Tales,  Imitations,  &c— by 
John  Taylor  esq.  Foolscap  8vo.  6s.  boards. 

Music;  a didactic  Poerii,  in  five  Cantos.  Translated  ft’onl  the 
Spanish  of  Don  Thomas  de  Yriarte  into  English  Verse,  by  John 
Balfour  esq.  Crown  8vo. 

The  Shade  of  Drilry,  a Vision ; inscribed  to  one  of  the  Patentees 
of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury  Lane.  3s. 
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Poems,  chiefly  Amatory — by  Richard  Small  esq.  5s. 

Songs  of  the  Chase,  inclading  those  on  Racing,  Shooting,  Ane- 
ling,  Hawking,  and  Archery.  9s.  ° ° 

Hunkeld,  the  Prodigal  Son,  and  other  Poems  ; including  Transla- 
tions from  the  Gaelic.  Foolscap  8vo.  6s. 

Agnes,  the  Indian  Captive— by  the  Rev.  John  Mitford,  A B 
Foolscap  8vo.  7s. 

Babylon,  and  other  Poems— by  the  Hon.  Annabella  Hawke 
Foolscap  8vo.  6s. 

A poetical  Essay  on  the  existing  State  of  Things.  2s. 

The  Wonders  of  a Week  at  Bath.  7s. 

Calcutta,  with  Notes.  5s, 

Poems — by  E.  B.  Impey,  Esq.  Foolscap  8vo.  8s. 

Christina,  the  Maid  of  the  South  Seas— by  Mary  Russel  Mitford. 
^vo.  iOs.  6d. 

. , POLITICS  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

The  Principle  of  Currency  and  Exchanges,  applied  to  the  Re- 
port ot  the  Committee  appointed  to  examine  into  the  high  Price  of 
Bullion— by  Coutts  Trotter,  Esq.  3s. 

A short  Statement  of  the  Trade  in  Gold  Bullion,  showing  the 

consequent  high  Price  of 

that  Metal— by  J.  F.  Roster,  Esq.  3s.  6d.  ^ 

A Horn-Book  for  a Prince,  or  the  A B C of  Politics.  2s, 

An  Examination  of  Sir  John  Sinclair’s  Observations  on  the  Report 
©f  the  Bullion  Committee- by  P.  R.  Hoare,  Esq,  3s.  6d. 

Letters  on  the  Affairs  of  Spain — by  W.  Burdon,  Esq.  Is.  6d, 
ConcUiation  with  America  the  true  Policy  of  Great  Britain— bv 
a Friend  to  British  Manufactures.  Is.  6d.  ' 

A View  of  the  State  of  the  Nation,  and  of  the  Measures  of  the  last 
Sve  \ears;  suggested  by  the  Speech  of  Earl  Grey  in  the  House  of 
by  Thomas  Peregrine  Courtenay,  Esq.  5s. 
Lobbett  s Parliamentary  Debates.  Vol.  15.  16.  & 17.  Compris- 
ing the  whole  of  the  Debates  and  Proceedings  in  both  Houses  du- 
ring the  last  Session. 

National  Prosperity;  a comparative  View,  at  various  Periods, show- 
o flourishing  and  prosperous  State  of  the  Revenue, 

Bublic  Credit,  Commerce,  Agriculture,  and  Manufactures  of  Great 
Britain,  Economy  in  Public  Expenditure,  &c.  Collected  by  Lieut. 
Alexander  Keller,  R.  N.  On  a large  sheet  copperplate  impression. 
2s.  6d. 

The  Alarms  of  an  Anti-Gallican.  Is. 

Observations  on  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  high  Price  of  Gold  Bullion 
^r-by  Edward  Thornton,  Esq.  late  his  Majesty’s  Envoy  Extraordina- 
ry and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Ring  of  Sweden.  5s. 

A short  Statement  of  the  F rade  in  Gold  Bullion,  with  an  Attempt 
to  show  that  Bank  Notes  are  not  depreciated.  3s. 

Facts  relative  to  the  present  State  of  the  British  Cotton  Colonies, 


ee»  CUmrtaly  Lhl  of  PuUicatiom.  May 

Id  to  the  Connexion  of  theiv  Talents  t.Uh  those  of  the  Mother 

Country,  ^s.  Hto-linpss  the  Prince  of  Wales,  on  the  real 

O..  the  D„he  of  Htch- 

niond’s  ncination  of  the  Roman  Catholics— by  Mr- 

Thoughts  on  the  Em  E j College  at  Maynooth.  Is. 

James  Crauley,  ^ Jaw^in  a Letter  addressed  to 

Hints  for  a a late  member  of  Parliament.  l s-6d. 

®‘A;rn  SwrmeS  of  the  Bullion  Questio„-by  Davies  Giddy. 
Esq.  M.  P.  2s.  , Considered,  in  a letter  to  W. 

„u^,l:L™:E:r^™r--V  Jo*-" 

Barrister.  4s.  6d.  Argument  drawn  by  Mr.  Huskis- 

J,rd  SSn  clmiuee,  film  the  high  Price  of  Gold  Bui- 

‘■‘imtrhs  on  the  new  Doctrine  concerning  .he  supposed  Depre. 
ciation  of  our  J'“”'lSter*^Esq.  in  which  the  Arguments  used  by 

“‘tm:rS'lf  t"f  Depredation  of  Paper  Currency  in 

England.  By  a J V q.'  „ges  of  the  Continental  Ratios 

plinls  from  HoHand, ^*e 

on  the  Coinage  of  E g ^ jg^n  Sinclair,  supporting  his  Ar- 

A Letter  to  the  Kignt  tio  Huskisson,  on  the 

gumentsin  refutalion  of  those  advmiced^y  M 

“"oml'i,  “ofl'pian  for  the  beler  Cultivation,  S«umy  and  Defence 
of  the  British  W'®* LSnU-General  Tarle- 

mates,  on  the  4th  of  March,  181  • ® presented  to  the  Supreme 

A'vato  Fio. 

rez  Estrada.  T ranslated  Sir  Francis  Burdett, 

p1“oS  EJittpe^S'Ex-Odicio  informations. 

“-r  aSp°t  m -i'liSe  increase  of  jHe  Numb«  of  Poor,  he. 
"clhlS  °^ri,X“n\t‘;rC“,  and.  efficacious  Remedy  is  pro- 

-¥hVi5etiroM«^^ 

mons  in  1793;  with  an  Appendix,  containmo 
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the  Letters  of  Mr.  Pole  and  Mr.  Hay,  and  the  Resolutions  appoint- 
ing the  Catholic  Committee.  3s. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  past  and  present  Relations  of  France  and  the 
United  States  of  America.  By  the  Author  of  a Letter  on  the  Ge- 
nius and  Disposition  of  the  French  Government.  4s. 

Thoughts  on  the  Repeal  of  the  Bank  Restriction  Law — by  David 
Prentice.  4s. 

Thoughts  on  the  Expediency  of  establishing  anew  Chartered  Bank 
— by  Joseph  Marryat  esq.  M.  P.  3s. 

Mr  Walter  Boyd’s  Letter  to  Mr  Pitt,  published  in  December 
1800,  and  soon  after  called  in  and  suppressed,  on  the  Stoppage  of 
Issues  of  Specie  by  the  Bank  of  England.  4s. 

The  Speech  of  Randle  Jackson,  delivered  at  the  General  Court 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  on  the  20th  September  1810,  respecting  the 
Report  of  the  Bullion  Committee.  2s. 

THEOLOGY. 

An  Abridgement  of  the  Acts  of  the  General  Assemblies  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  from  the  Year  1638  to  1810  inclusive,  alpha- 
betically arnuigcd  ; to  which  is  subjoined  an  Appendix,  containing 
an  Abridgement  of  all  the  Acts  of  Parliament  relating  to  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  8vo.  I5s.  boards. 

Sermons — by  Thomas  Lawrie,  D.D.  Minister  of  Newburn.  8vo. 
10s.  6d. 

The  Beneficent  Woman;  a Sermon  preached  at  Leith,  on  Sab- 
bath, 10th  March  1811,  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Female  Society  in  that 
place  for  the  Relief  of  Indigent  Sick  Women — by  John  Jamieson, 
D.D.  8vo.  Is. 

Sacred  Hours^  chiefly  designed  to  illustrate  the  Offices  and  Doc- 
trines of  the  Church  of  England — by  J.  Grant,  M.  A.  12mo.  7s. 

A Sermon  occasioned  by  the  Death  of  Mrs  Trimmer  ; preached 

at  New  Brentford,  Middlesex,  on  Sunday,  January  6,  1811 by  the 

Rev.  Thomas  Hanerfield,  A.  M.  Is.  6d. 

Sunday  Reflections — by  the  Author  of  Thoughts  on  Affectationi 
8vo.  9 s. 

A Sermon  preachee^  before  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  in 
the  Abbey  Church  of  Westminster,  March  20,  1811— by  James, 
Lord  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry.  4to.  2s. 

Christ  Crucified ; a Sermon,  preached  before  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  on  Sunday,  March  17,  1811 — by  the  Rev.  C.  Simeon.  Is. 

A calm  Review  of  the  Scripture  Doctrine  concerning  the  Perstm 
of  Christ — by  Thomas  Belsham.  8vo.  14s. 

A Course  of  Lectures,  containing  a Description  and  systematic 
Arrangement  of  the  several  Branches  of  Divinity — by  Herbert 
Marsh,  D.D.F.R.S.  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity. 

Sermons  on  the  most  prevalent  Vices — by  David  Lament,  D.D. 
3 vol.  8vo.  11.  4s. 

The  Second  Exodus  ; or,  Reflections  on  the  Propheci&s  of  the 
last  Times — by  the  Rev.  W.  Etterick.  2 vol.  8vo.  14s. 

A Sermon  preached  at  Berkeley  Chapel,  on  the  Fast  Day,  March 
20,  1811.  By  J.  A.  Busfield,  A.M.  Is.  6d. 
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TJw  Psalms  Evangeliijed,  in  a continued  Explanation ; wherein 
are  seen,  the  Unity  of  Divine  Truth,  the  Harnaony  of  the  Old  and 
Jtfew  Testament,  and  the  peculiar  Doctrines  of  Christianity,  in 
Agt’Pement  with  the  Experience  of  Believers  in  all  Ages-r,-by  Rich- 
ard Baker,  l^s. 

TopooRApay. 

E cclesiastical  Topography  ; a Collection  of  one  hundred  Views 
of  Churches  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eondw,  with  Descriptions. 
Royal  4to.  41.  4s. ; Imperial  4to,  61.  6s. 

An  account  of  the  Kingdom  of  Nepaul ; being  the  Substance  of 
Observations  made  during  a Mission  in  that  Country  in  1793— by 
Colonel  W.  Kirkpatrick-  Royal  4to.  21,  12s.  6a, 

The  Cborographieal  Description,  or  Survey,  of  the  County  of 
Devon— by  Tristram  Risdon.  8vo.  I6s. 

An  Account  of  the  past  and  present  State  of  the  Isle  of  Man  ; in- 
cluding a Sketch  of  the  Mineralogy  and  Outline  of  its  Laws,  with 
the  Privileges  enjoyed  by  Strangers,  and  a History  of  the  Island — by 
G-  Woods,  Svp,  iOs.  6d, 

An  authentic  Description  of  the  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal ; with 
Observations  on  the  present  State  of  the  inland  Navigation  of  the 
Western  and  Southern  Counties.  2s, 

Carew’s  Survey  of  Cornwall,  illustrated  with  Notes,  by  the  late 
T.  Tomkin  esq,  M,  P.  Now  first  published  from  the  original  Man- 
uscripts by  Francis  Lord  de  Dunstanville.  4to,  11.  1 Is,  6d.;  Large 
paper,  21.  lOs. 

A view  of  the  present  State  of  Sicily  ; its  rural  Economy,  Popu- 
lation, Produce,  &c.  From  a Survey  of  the  Professor  of  Agricul- 
ture in  the  Royal  Academy,  Palermo.  By  F.  W.  Vaughan  esq.  4to. 
11.  11s.  6d. 

The  Thames ; or  Graphic  Illustrations  of  Seats,  Villas,  Public 
Buildings,  and  picturesque  Scenery  on  the  Banks  of  that  River.  En- 
graved by  W.  B.  Cooke,  from  Drawings  by  Samuel  Owen  esq.  2 vol. 
Imperial  8vo.  31.  3s. 

VOYAGES  AXD  TRAVELS. 

Exploratory  Travels  through  the  Western  Territories  of  North 
America;  comprising  a Voyage  from  St  Louis,  on  the  Missisippi, 
to  the  Sources  of  that  River,  and  a Journey  through  the  Interior  of 
Louisiana  and  the  North-eastern  Provinces  of  New  Spain ; perfor- 
med in  the  Years  1805,  1806,  and  1807,  by  order  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States— by  Zehulon  Montgomery  Pike,  Major  of  the 
6th  Regiment  U.  S.  Infantry.  4to. 

A Tour  in  quest  of  Genealogy,  through  several  parts  of  Wales. 
Svo,  12s. ; or,  with  the  first  impressions  of  the  Plates,  18s, 

A general  History  and  Collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels— by 
Robert  Kerr,  F.R.S.  &F.A.S.Edin.  No.  1.  & 2.  6s.  each. 

Pinkerton’s  general  Collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels.  Part  36. 
10s.  6d. 

Travels  in  the  South  of  Spain, in  1809  and  ISlO^by  William  Ja~ 
cob  esq.  M.P.F.R.S.  4to,  31.  3s. ; Large  paper,  41.  4s. 
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